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1. 

WHEN  speaking  of  Ihc  Gipsies  I 
have  said  elsewhere  that  as  "  a 
Scotch  subject  of  such  long  stand- 
ing it  should  interest  Scotch  people  of 
various  kinds."  And  it  may  well  be 
called  "a  Scotch  subject,"  when  the 
' '  existence  of  this  race  in  Scotland  is 
based  on  the  evidence  of  Scotch  kings' 
letters,  and  acts  and  writs  of  the  Scots' 
parliament,  the  records  of  courts,  and 
national  and  local  tradition  from  1506 
downwards."  And  further,  that  "by 
the  evidence  of  '  three  of  the  senses  and 
the  understanding '  it  can  be  ascertained 
that  the  descendants  of  the  wild  stock 
exist,  and  cannot  cease  to  exist,  aa 
Gipsies  of  various  mixtures  of  blood 
and  in  many  positions  in  life." 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  world 
towards  the  Gipsies,  so  far  as  thty  are 
known,  is  such  that  the  humblest  native 
will  say  that  he  ' '  would  as  soon  take  a 
load  to  his  bosom  as  marry  a  tinkler  " — 
the  name  by  which  the  race  in  Scotland 
is  exclusively  known.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  "should  such  a 
Gipsy  be  permitted  to  enter  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  native  the  most  he  will  let  him 
come  in  contact  with  will  be  the  chair 
he  will  give  him  to  sit  on.  and  the  dish 
and  spoon  out  of  which  he  will  feed 
him  ;  all  of  which  can  again  be  cleaned  " 
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Ever  since  entering  Great  Britain,  about  the  year  1506,  the 
Gipsies  have  been  drawing  into  their  body  the  blood  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  and  conforming  to  their  ways ;  and  so 
prolific  has  the  race  been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
350,000  Gipsiesof  all  castes,  colours,  characters,  occupations, 
degrees  of  education,  culture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the 
Britis!*  Isles  alone,  and  possibly  double  that  number.  There 
are  many  of  the  same  race  in  the  United  States  of  Amerira. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  Gipsies  in  America  from  nearly  the 
first  d^y  of  its  settlement ;  for  many  of  the  race  were  ban- 
ished o  the  plantations,  often  foT  very  trifling  offences,  and 
sometimes  merely  for  being  by  "habit  and  repute  Egyp- 
tians." But  as  the  Gipsy  race  leaves  the  tent,  and  rises  to 
civilization,  it  hides  its  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
BO  great  is  the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy.  In 
Europe  and  America  together,  there  cannot  be  less  than 
4,000,000  Gipsies  in  existence.  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Pilgrim's  Progress^  was  one  of  this  singular 
people,  as  will  be  conclusively  shown  in  the  present  work> 
The  philosophy  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  smce  the  dis- 
persion will  also  be  discussed  and  established  in  it. 

When  the  "  wonderful  story  "  of  the  Gipsies  is  told  as  it 
ought  to  be  told,  it  constitutes  a  work  of  iateiest  to  many 
classes  of  readers,  being  a  subject  unique,  distinct  from,  and 
■inknown  to,  the  rest  of  the  human  family.  In  the  present 
work,  the  race  has  been  treated  of  so  fully  and  elaborately, 
in  all  its  aspects,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  fill  and  satisfy  th- 
mind,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  little  better  than  a 
myth  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  intelligent  person. 

The  history  of  the  Gipsies,  when  thus  comprehensively 

treated,  forms  a  study  for  the  most  advanced  and  cultivated 

mind,  as  well  as  for  the  youth  whose  intellectual  and  literary 

character  is  stUl  to  be  formed ;  and  furnishes,  among  other 

things,  a  system  of  science  not  too  abstract  in  its  nature,  and 

having  for  its  subject-matter  the  strongest  of  human  feelings 

-oathies.     The  work  also  seeks  to  raise  the  name  of 

.  of  the  dust,  where  it  now  lies ;  while  it  has  a  veij 

bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  ad    l1q[c 

t  of  Christianity  generally,  and  the  development  o/      *- 
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This  work  should  have  been  introduced  to  tho  -world 
long  ere  now.  The  proper  time  to  have  brought  it  forward 
woSd  have  been  about  twenty  yeaj^  ago  *  when  the  subject 
■was  nearly  altogether  new,  and  when  popular  feeling,  in 
Scotland  especially,  ran  strongly  toward  trie  body  it  treats 
of,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  of  the  g^eat  Scot- 
tish noveliat,  in  which  were  depicted,  with  great  tnithfulaees, 
some  real  characters  of  this  wayward  race.  The  induce- 
ments then  to  hazard  a  publication  of  it  were  great ;  for  by 
bringing  it  out  at  that  time,  the  author  would  have  enjoyed, 
in  some  measure,  the  sunshine  which  the  fame  of  that  great 
luminary  cast  around  all  who,  in  any  way,  illustrated  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  written.  But  for  Sir  Walter  Bcott's 
advice — an  advice  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  vindictive  disposition  which 
the  Gipsies  entertain  toward  those  whom  they  imagine 
to  have  injured  them — our  author  would  have  published  a 
few  magazine  articles  on  the  subject,  when  the  tribe  would 
hare  taken  alarm,  and  an  end  would  have  been  made  to 
the  investigation.  The  dread  of  personal  danger,  there  is 
no  doubt,  formed  a  considerable  reason  for  the  work  being 
80  long  withheld  from  the  public :  at  the  same  time,  our 
author,  being  a  timid  and  nervous  man,  not  a  little  dreaded 
the  spleen  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  literary  society  with 
which  he  identified  himself,  and  the  idea  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  slashing  criticisms  so  characteristic  of 
the  timei^.  But  now  he  has  descended  into  the  tomb,  with 
most  of  Jhis  generation,  where  the  abuse  of  a  reviewer  or 
the  ire  of  a  wandering  Egyptian  cannot  reach  him. 
Since  this  work  was  written  there  has  appeared  one  •>" 
•  It  has  been  brought  down,  however,  to  t.'-s  oresont  time, 

>og[c 


S  EDIT01P8  PREFACE. 

Mr,  Borrow,  on  the  Oitanos  or  Spanish  Gipsies,  la  the 
year  1838,  a  society  was  formed  in  Scotland,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scottish  Church,  for  the  reformation  of 
the  wandering  portion  of  the  body  in  that  country,  with 
some  eminent  men  as  a  committee  of  management,  among 
j  whom  waa  a  reverend  gcntloman  of  learning,  piety,  and 
\  worth,  who  said  that  ho  himself  was  a  Gipsy,  and  whose 
ifine  swarthy  features  strongly  marked  the  stock  from  which 
ihe  was  descended.  There  are  others  in  that  country  of  a 
like  origin,  ornaments  to  the  same  profession,  and  many  in 
other  respectable  walks  of  life,  of  whom  I  will  speak  in 
my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Although  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  principal 
details  of  this  work  were  collected,  the  subject  cannot  be 
considered  as  old.  The  body  in  Scotland  has  become  more 
numerous  since  the  downfall  of  Jfapoleon  ;  bnt  the  improved 
system  of  internal  order  that  has  obtained  since  that  period, 
has  so  very  much  suppressed  their  acts  of  depredation  and 
violence  toward  the  community,  and  their  savage  outbursts 
of  passion  toward  those  of  their  own  race  who  had  offended 
them,  that  much  which  would  have  met  with  only  a  slight 
punishment  before,  or  in  some  instances  been  passed  over,  as 
a  mere  Gipsy  scuffle,  would  now  be  visited  with  the  utmost 
penalty  the  law  could  inflict.  Hence  the  wild  spirit,  but  not 
the  number,  of  the  body  has  been  very  much  crushed. 
Many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  regular  callings 
of  industry,  or  otherwise  withdrawn  from  public  observa- 
tion ;  but,  in  respect  to  race,  are  as  much,  at  heart,  Gipsies 
as  before.  Many  of  the  Scottish  wandering  class  have 
given  way  before  an  invasion  of  swarms  of  Gipsies  from 
Ireland.  , 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give  a  reason  why  this  work  ' 
has  been  introduced  here,  instead  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  treats. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  having  come  to  this  country,  I  have 
been  led  to  bring  it  out  here,  where  it  may  receive,  sooner 
or  later,  more  attention  from  those  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  and  people  it  treats  of,  than  from  those  accustomed  to 
see  and  hear  of  them  daily,  to  many  of  whom  they  appear 
as  mere  vagabonds ;  it  being  a  common  feature  in  the 
human  mindj  that  that  which  comes  frequently  under  our 
observation  is  but  little  thought  of,  while  that  at  a  distance, 
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and  nDkBOwn  to  D8,  forms  the  salyect  of  our  investiftatioDs 
and  desires.*  In  taking  this  view  of  tho  subject,  the  laa- 
gnage  of  Dr.  Bright  may  be  naed,  when  ho  says :  "  Tho 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Gipsy  nation  tbronghoat 
the  whole  of  Europe,  may  truly  be  considered  amongst  the 
most  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man.  And 
although  this  work,  for  the  most  part,  treats  of  Scottish 
Gipsies,  it  illustrates  the  history  of  tie  pe<^le  all  over 
Europe,  and,  it  may  be  said,  pretty  much  over  the  world  ; 
and  affords  materi^  for  reflection  on  so  singular  a  subject 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  common  femily,  and  so 
little  known  to  mankind  in  general.  To  the  American 
reader  generally,  the  work  will  iUustrate  a  phase  of  life  and 
Idstory  with  which  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  he  is  not 
much  conversant ;  for,  altjiough  he  most  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Gipsy  race  generally,  there  is  no  work,  that  I 
am  aware  of^  that  treats  of  the  body  like  the  present  To 
all  kinds  of  readers  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Christopher 
North,  as  quoted  in  the  author's  Introduction,  may  be 
addressed: 


It  is  a  singular  circnmstance  that,  until  comparatively 
lately,  little  was  known  of  this  body  in  Scotland,  beyond 
their  mere  czlatence,  and  the  depredations  which  they  com- 
mitted on  t^eir  neighbours ;  no  further  proof  of  whidi  need 

■  "  Hen  of  lett«rB,  while  eceerly  invMtJgatli^  Uie  cnsHimB  of  Otaheite 
or  Kamschatka,  and  losing  their  tempera  in  etKuess  disputes  abonl  Gothic 
and  Celtic  antiqnitiea,  have  vitneeaed,  with  apathy  and  contempt,  the 
Btrikint;  spectacle  of  a  Qipay  camp — ratched,  perhaps,  amidst  the  monlder- 
ing  enUTDcbments  of  thrar  ^vourite  Ptcts  aod  Romana.  The  rest  of  the 
community,  familiar  from  inEancy  with  the  general  cbarBcter  and  appear- 
anco  of  these  vagrant  hordes,  have  probably  never  r^arded  tbem  with 
any  deeper  interest  than  what  epringa  &am  the  recollected  terrors  of  a 
Dnrsery  tale,  or  the  Sner  AHSodtticas  of  poetical  and  piotnrssqae  descrip- 
tion."— Blackaoati  Maganne. 

f  l^kUr  is  the  name  geoerally  appUed  to  the  Scottjah  Gip^es.  The 
wandering,  tented  class  prefer  it  to  the  lenn  Gipsy.  The  settled  and 
better  claesss  detest  the  word ;  they  woi^d  much  r^«-  be  called  Gipsies  ; 
bat  the  term  i^yptian  is  the  moat  i^reeable  to  their  feelings.  Tinkler 
has  a  peculiar  meaning  that  can  be  oiideratood  only  by  a  Scotcbman.  In 
its  radical  sense  it  means  Tinker.  The  verb  Onk,  according  to  JnmieBOn'a 
Scottiah  DictionaiT,  means  to  "  rivet,  including  the  idea  of  the  noise  mide 
In  the  operation  of  riveting ;  a  Qipay  wwd." 
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be  given  than  a  reference  to  Ihe  letters  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others,  in  the  introdnction  to  the  irork,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  the  few  articles  of  our  author  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  were  read. 

The  higher  we  may  rise  in  the  scale  of  general  informa- 
tion and  philosophic  culture,  the  greater  the  attractions 
will  this  moral  puzzle  have  for  our  contemplation — the  phe^ 
nomenon  of  a  barbarous  race  of  men,  free  as  the  air,  with 
litUe  but  the  cold  earth  for  a  bed,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  a  covering,  obtruding  itself  upon  a  civilized  community, 
and  living  so  long  in  the  midst  of  it,  without  any  material 
impression  being  made  on  the  habits  of  the  representative 
part  of  it ;  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  world.  In  this  solitary  case,  having  nothing 
from  which  to  reason  analogously  as  to  the  result,  observar 
tion  alone  must  be  had  recourse  tQ  for  the  solution  of  the 
experiment.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  subject, 
in  all  its  bearings,  has  been  found  ia  have  such  charms  for 
the  curious  and  learned ;  being,  as  it  were,  a  study  in  his- 
tory of  the  most  interesting  kind.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Professor  Wilson,  the  Christopher  North  of  Black- 
wood, is  said  to  have  accompanied  some  of  the  tribe  in  thei  r 
peregrinations  over  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Without 
proceeding  to  the  same  lengl£,  our  author,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  prosecuted  his  researches  with  much  indefatig- 
ability,  assiduity,  and  patience.  He  kept  an  open  house 
for  them  at  all  times,  and  presented  such  allurements  as  the 
skillfid  trapper  of  vermin  will  sometimes  use  in  attracting 
the  whole  in  a  neighbourhood ;  when  if  one  Giray  entered, 
many  would  follow ;  although  he  would  generally  find  them 
BO  shy  in  their  commonication  as  sometimes  to  require  years 
of  such  Miting  to  ensure  them  for  the  elucidation  of  a 
single  point  of  their  history.  In  this  way  he  made  himself 
appear,  in  his  associations  with  them,  as  very  odd,  and  per- 
haps not  of  very  sound  mind,  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise 
ones  aronnd  hun. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  Gipsy,  at  the  present  day,  is  very 
erroneous  as  to  its  extent  and  meanii^.  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  race,  and  a  very 
email  portion  of  it.  A  gradual  change  has  come  over  their 
outward  condition,  all  over  Europe,  from  about  the  com- 
meucement  of  the  first  American  war,  but  from  what  time 
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previons  to  that,  we  have  no  certain  data  from  which  to 
ibrai  an  opinion.  In  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  they  have 
h«n  TCry  mnch  mixed  with  the  native  blood  of  the  oonntry, 
but  nowhere,  I  believe,  so  much  so  as  in  Scotland.  There 
19  everj  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  same  mixture  has  taken 
place  in  Europe  generally,  although  its  effects  are  not  so 
observable  in  the  southern  countries — from  the  circumstance 
of  the  people  there  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  dark  hair 
and  complexion — as  in  those  lying  further  toward  the  north. 
But  this  circumstance  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent  the 
mixture  which  has  taken  place  in  countries  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  fair  hair  and  complexions.  The  causes 
leading  to  this  mixture  are  various. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  Gipsies  were  exposed, 
merely  for  being  Gipsies,  which  their  appearance  would 
readily  indicate,  seem  to  have  induced  the  body  to  inter- 
marry with  our  race,  so  as  to  di^ise  theirs,  lliat  would 
be  done  by  receiving  and  adopting  males  of  our  race, 
whom  they  would  marry  to  females  of  theirs,  who  would 
bring  up  the  children  of  such  unions  as  members  of  their 
fraternity.  They  also  adopted  the  practice  to  give  their 
race  stamina,  as  well  as  numbers,  to  contend  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived.  The  desire  of  having  servants, 
(for  Gipsies,  generally,  have  been  too  proud  to  do  menial 
work  for  each  other,)  led  to  many  children  being  kidnapped, 
and  rearad  among  them ;  many  of  whom,  as  is  customary 
with  Oriental  people,  rose  to  as  high  a  position  in  the  tribe 
as  any  of  themselves.* 

Then  again,  it  was  very  necessary  to  have  people  of  fair 
complexion  among  them,  to  enable  uiem  the  more  easily  to 
carry  on  their  operations  upon  the  commiinity,  as  well  as  to 
contribute  to  their  support  dnrmg  times  of  persecution.  Ow- 

'  Mr.  Borrow  labours  onder  a  Tory  BeriouB  miatake  when  he  aaserte  Ihal 
"The  nnfaanded  idea,  that  Gipsies  steal  children,  to  bring  them  up  at 
OipeieB,  ba*  been  the  beeetting  sin  of  authors,  who  hsTe  nttempted  to 
fband  works  of  fiction  on  the  way  of  life  of  this  most  oiugnlar  people."  The 
only  ar^ment  which  he  advances  to  refute  this  belief  in  regwd  to  Qipdes, 
wMch  fi  universal,  is  the  following :  "  They  have  plenty  of  children  of 
ihfii  own,  whom  tliey  con  Bcorcaly  support ;  vid  they  would  smile  at  the 
idea  of  encDmbering  themselves  with  the  children  of  others."  This  Is 
ntber  inconsistent  with  bis  own  words,  when  he  says,  "  I  hare  dealt  more 
in  facts  than  in  theories,  of  which  I  am,  in  general,  no  friend."  Ah  a  matter 
offset,  children  have  been  stolen  and  brought  up  as  Gipsies,  and  in««- 
porated  with  iJie  tribe. 
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ing  to  these  causes,  and  the  occaaional  occurrence  of  white 
people  being,  by  more  legitimate  means,  received  into  their 
body,  which  would  be  more  often  the  case  in  their  palmy  daya, 
the  half,  at  least,  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are  of  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Some  would  naturally  think  that  these  would 
not  be  Gipsies,  but  tho  fact  is  otherwise  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
dreadful  prejudice  which  has  always '  attached  to  the  name 
of  Gipsy,  these  white  and  parti-coloured  Gipeies,  imagining 
themselves,  as  it  were,  baoished  from  society,  on  account  of  ' 
their  descent,  cling  to  their  Gipsy  connection ;  as  the  other  ' 
part  of  their  blood,  they  imagine,  will  not  own  them.  They 
are  Gipsies,  and,  with  the  public,  they  think  that  is  quite 
enough.  They  take  a  pride  in  being  descended  from  a  race 
80  mysterious,  so  ancient,  so  universal,  and  cherish  their 
language  the  more  from  its  being  the  principal  badge  of 
membership  that  entitles  tbem  to  belong  to  it.  The  nearer 
they  approach  the  whites  as  r^ards  blood,  the  more  acntely 
do  they  feel  the  antipathy  which  is  entertained  for  their  race, 
and  the  more  bitter  does  the  propinquity  become  to  them.  The 
more  enlightened  they  become,  the  stronger  becomes  their 
attachment  to  the  sept  in  the  abstract,  although  they  will 
despise  many  of  its  members.  The  sense  of  such  an  ancient 
descent,  and  the  possession  of  such  an  ancient  and  secret 
language,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  comparatively  limited 
education  and  indifferent  rearing,  brought  up  in  humble 
life,  and  following  various  callings,  from  a  tinken  upward, 
and  even  of  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  occupying 
the  position  of  lawyers,  medical  doctors,  and  clergymen, 
possess  for  them  a  charm  that  is  at  once  fascinating  and 
enchanting.  If  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  high  social 
standing  will  go  to  such  lengths  as  they  have  done,  in  their 
endeavours  to  but  look  into  their  language,  how  mnch  more ' 
will  they  not  cling  to  it,  such  as  it  is,  in  whose  hearts  it 
is  ?  Gipsies  compounded  for  the  most  part  of  white  blood, 
but  with  Gipsy  feelings,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  much 
superior  to  those  who  more  nearly  approach  what  may 
be  called  the  original  stock  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  speak 
the  language  better  than  the  others,  if  their  opportunities 
have  been  in  any  way  favourable  for  its  acquisition. 

The  primitive,  original  state  of  the  Qipsiee  is  the  tent  and 
tilted  cart  But  as  any  country  can  support  only  a  limited 
number  in  that  way,  and  aa  the  increase  of  the  body  is  very 
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large,  it  follows  that  tber  must  cast  aboat  to  make  a 
liTing  in  some  other  way,  however  bitter  the  pill  may  he 
which  they  have  to  swallow.  The  nomadic  Gipsy  portion 
resembles,  in  that  respect,  a  water  trough ;  for  the  crater 
which  runs  into  it,  there  mnst  be  a  corresponding  qoantity 
I  running  over  it.  The  Gipsies  who  leave  the  tent  resemble 
;the  youth  of  our  small  seaports  and  yillages;  for  there, 
[society  is  so  limited  as  to  compel  such  youth  to  take  to  the 
'sea  or  cities,  or  go  abroad,  to  gain  that  livelihood  which  the 
I  neighbourhood  in  which  they  have  been  reared  denies  to 
them.  In  the  same  manner  do  these  Gipsies  look  back  to 
the  tent  from  which  they,  or  their  fathers,  have  sprung. 
They  carry  the  language,  the  associations,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  race,  and  their  peculiar  feelings  toward  the 
community,  with  them ;  and,  as  residents  of  towns,  have 
generally  greater  facilities,  from  others  of  their  race  residing 
near  them,  for  perpetuating  their  language,  than  when  stroll- 
ing over  the  country. 

The  prejudice  of  their  fellow  creatures,  which  clings  to 
the  race  to  which  they  belong,  almost  overwhelms  some  of 
them  at  times ;  but  it  is  only  momentary ;  for  such  is  the 
independence  and  elasticity  of  their  nature,  that  they  rise 
from  under  it,  as  self-complacent  and  proud  as  ever.  They 
in  such  cases  resort  to  tiie  tu  quoqae — the  tUfor  tat  argu- 
ment as  regards  their  enemies,  and  ask,  "  What  is  this  white 
race,  after  all  ?  What  were  their  forefathers  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  7-  the  Highlands  a  nest  of  marauding  thieves,  and 
the  Boriiera  little  better.  Or  society  at  the  present  day — 
what  is  it  but  a  compound  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy?  Peo- 
ple say  that  the  Gipsies  steal.  True ;  some  of  them  steal 
chickens,  vegetables,  and  such  things ;  but  what  is  that  com- 
pared to  the  robbery  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  lying  and 
cheating  of  traders,  the  swindling,  the  robberies,  the  mur- 
ders, the  ignorance,  the  squalor,  and  the  debaucheries  of  so 
many  of  the  white  race  ?  What  are  all  these  compared  to 
the  simple  vices  of  the  Gipsies  1  What  is  tie  ancestry 
they  boast  of,  compared,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  ours? 
People  may  despise  the  Gipsies,  but  they  certainly  despise 
all  others  not  of  their  own  race :  tiie  veriest  beggar  Gipsy, 
without  shoes  to  his  feet,  considers  himself  better  than  the 
queen  that  sits  upon  the  throne.  People  say  that  Gipsies 
are  blackguards.    Well,  if  some  of  them  are  blackguards, 

Google 
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the7  are  at  least  illustrious  black^arda  aa  re^rards  descent, 
and  80  in  fact ;  for  they  never  rob  each  other,  and  far  lees 
do  they  rob  or  ruin  those  of  their  own  family."  And  they 
conclude  that  the  odium  which  clings  to  the  race  15  but  a 
prejudice.  Still,  they  will  deny  that  they  are  Gipaiea,  and 
will  rather  almost  perish  than  let  any  one,  not  of  their  own 
race,  know  that  they  speak  their  language  in  their  own 
households  and  among  their  own  kindred.  They  will  even 
deny  or  at  least  hide  it  from  many  of  their  own  race. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  most  appropriate  word  to  apply 
to  modern  Gipsyism,  and  especially  British  Gipsyism,  and 
more  especially  Scottish  Gipsyism,  is  to  call  it  a  caste,  and  a 
kind  of  masonic  society,  rather  than  any  particular  mode 
of  life.  And  it  is  necessary  that  this  distinction  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  otherwise  the  subject  will  appear  contra- 
dictory. 

The  most  of  these  Gipsies  are  imknown  to  the  public  as 
Gipsies.  The  feeling  in  question  is,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  side  of  the  Gipsies  themselves  ;  they  think  that  more 
of  them  is  known  than  actually  is.  In  that  respect  a  kind 
of  nightmare  continually  clings  to  them  ;  while  their  pecu- 
liarly distant,  clannish,  and  odd  habits  create  a  kind  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  other  inliabitants,  which 
tiie  Gipsy  is  naturally  apt  to  construe  as  proceeding  from  a 
different  cause.  Frequently,  all  that  is  said  about  them 
amounts  only  to  a  whisper  among  some  of  the  families  ih 
the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  which  is  confiden- 
tially passed  around  among  themselves,  from  a  dread  of 
personal  consequences.  Sometimes  the  native  families  say 
among  themselves,  "  Why  should  we  make  allusion  to  their 
kith  and  kin  ?  They  seem  decent  people,  and  attend 
church  like  ourselves ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast  up 
their  descent  to  them,  and  damage  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world.  Their  cousins,  (or  second  cousins,  as  it  may 
be,)  travel  the  country  in  the  old  Tinkler  fashion,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  ^em7"  The  estimate  of  such 
people  never,  or  hardly  ever,  goes  "beyond  the  simple  idea 
of  their  being  "  descended  from  Tinklers ;"  few  have  the 
most  distant  idea  tiiat  they  are  Gipsies,  and  speak  tiie 
Gipsy  language  among  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  a 
Gipsy  can  be  a  good  man,  as  the  world  goes,  nay,  a  very 
good  man,  and  glory  in  being  a  Gipsy,  but  not  to  the  public. 
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Be  will  adhere  to  his  ancient  language,  and  talk  it  in  bia 
own  family  ;  and  he  has  as  much  ri^t  to  do  so,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Highlander  has  to  speak' Gaelic  in  the  lowlands, 
or  when  he  goes  abroad,  and  teach  it  to  his  children.  And 
he  takes  a  greater  pride  in  doing  it,  for  thus  he  reasons  : 
"  What  is  English,  French,  Gaelic,  or  auy  other  living  lan- 
guage, compared  to  mine?  Mine  will  cany  me  throi^h 
every  part  of  the  known  world :  wherever  a  man  is  to  be 
found,  there  is  my  language  spoken.  I  will  find  a  brother 
in  every  part  of  the  world  on  which  I  may  set  my  foot ;  I 
:  win  be  welcomed  and  passed  along  wherever  I  may  go. 
Freemasonry  indeed!  what  is  masonry  compared  to  Sie 
brotherhood  of  the  Gipsies?  A  language — a  whole  lan- 
guage— is  its  pass-word.  I  almost  worship  the  idea  of 
being  a  member  of  a  society  into  which  I  am  initiated  by 
my  blood  and  language.  I  would  not  be  a  man  if  I  did  not 
love  my  kindred,  and  cherish  in  my  heart  that  peculiarity 
of  my  race  (its  language)  which  casts  a  halo  of  glory 
around  it,  and  makes  it  the  wonder  of  the  world  I" 

The  feeling  alluded  to  induces  some  of  these  Gipsies  to 
change  their  residences  or  go  abroad.  I  heard  of  one 
family  in  Canada,  of  whom  a  Scotchman  spoke  somewhat  in 
the  following  way :  "  I  know  them  to  be  Gipsies.  They 
remind  me  of  a  brood  of  wild  turkeys,  hatched  under  a  tame 
bird ;  it  will  take  the  second  or  Uiird  descent  to  .bring 
tliem  to  resemble,  in  some  of  their  ways,  the  ordinary  barn- 
door fowl.  They  are  very  restless  and  queer  creatures,  and 
move  about  as  if  Hiej  were  afraid  that  every  one  was  going 
to  tramp  on  their  corns,"  But  it  is  in  large  towns  they  feel 
more  at  home.  They  then  form  little  commnnities  among 
themselves ;  and  by  closely  associating,  and  sometimes 
huddling  together,  they  can  more  easily  perpetuate  their 
language,  as  I  have  already  said,  than  by  straggling,  twos 
or  Hirees,  through  the  country.  But  their  quarrelsome  dis- 
position freqnently  throws  an  obstacle  in  tiie  way  of  such 
associations.  Secret  as  they  have  been  in  keeping  their 
langui^^  from  even  being  heard  by  the  public  while  wan- 
derers, they  are  much  more  so  since  they  have  settled  in 
towns. 

The  origin  of  the  Gipsies  has  given  rise,  in  recent  times, 
to  many  speculations.  The  moat  plausible  one,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  from  Hindostan  ;  an  opinion  our 
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author  sni^rts  so  veil,  that  we  are  almost  bonnd  to  acqui- 
esce in  it.  In  these  controversies  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Gipsies,  very  little  regard  seema  to  have  been  had  to 
-what  they  say  of  themselves.  It  is  carious  that  in  every 
port  of  Europe  thef  have  been  called,  and  are  now  called, 
Egyptians,  No  trace  can  now  be  found  of  any  enquiry  made 
as  to  their  origin,  if  such  there  was  made,  when  they  first 
appeared  in  Europe.  They  seem  then  to  hare  been  taken 
at  their  word,  and  to  have  passed  current  as  Egyptians. 
But  in  modem  times  their  country  has  been  denied  them, 
owing  to  a  total  dissimilarity  between  their  language  and 
any  of  the  dialects  of  modem  Egypt.  A  very  intelligent 
Gipsy  informed  me  that  his  race  sprung  from  a  body  of 
men — a  cross  between  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians — that  left 
E^ypt  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.*  In  consnlting  the  record 
of  Moses,  I  find  it  said,  in  Ex.  zii.  38,  "  and  a  mixed  multi- 
tude went  up  alBo  with  them"  (the  Jews,  out  of  Egypt). 
Very  little  is  said  of  this  mixed  multitude.  In  Lev.  xsiv. 
10,  mention  is  made  of  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  by 
an  Egyptian,  being  stoned  to  death  for  blasphemy,  which 
would  almost  imply  that  a  marriage  had  taken  ]>lace  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Egypt.  After  this  occurrence,  it  is  said  in 
Num.  xi.  4,  "and  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among 
them  fell  a  lusting"  for  flesh.  That  would  imply  that  they 
had  not  amalgamated  with  the  Jews,  but  were  only  among 
them.  The  scriptures  say  nothing  of  what  became  of  this 
mixed  midtitude  after  the  Jews  separated  from  them  (Keh. 
xiii.  3),  and  leave  us  only  to  form  a  conjecture  relative  to 
their  destiny. 

We  naturally  ask,  what  could  have  induced  this  mixed 
multitude  to  leave  Egypt  7  and  the  natural  reply  is,  that 
their  motive  was  the  same  that  led  to  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews — a  desire  to  escape  &om  slavery.  No  commentator 
that  I  have  read  gives  a  plausible  reason  for  the  mixed 
multitude  leaving  Egypt  with  the  Jews.  Scott,  be- 
sides venturing  four  suppositions,  advances  a  fifth,  that 
"  some  left  because  they  were  distressed  or  discontented." 
But  that  seems  to  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  tme  reason. 
Adam  Clark  says,  "  R-obably  they  were  refugees  who  came 
to  sojourn  in  Egypt,  because  of  the  dearth  which  had  obliged 
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them  to  emigrate  from  their  own  conntriM."  But  that 
dearth  occurred  centunoa  before  the  time  of  flie  exodus ;  eo 
that  those  refugeen,  if  such  there  were,  who  settled  in  Egypt 
during  Uie  famine,  conld  have  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
tries generations  before  the  time  of  that  event.  Scott 
Bays,  "  It  is  proimble  some  left  Egypt  because  it  was  dew- 
late  ;"  and  Henry,  "  Becanae  their  country  was  laid  waste 
by  the  plagues."  Bnt  the  desolation  was  only  partial :  for 
we  are  told  that  "He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord 
among  tiie  servants  of  Pharaoh,  made  his  servants  and  hJs 
cattle  flee  into  the  houses  ;"  bv  which  means  they  escaped 
destruction  from  the  bail,  -n-hicn  affected  only  those  remain- 
ing in  the  field.  We  are  likewise  told  that,  although  tlie 
barley  and  flax  were  smitten  by  the  same  hail-storm,  the 
wheat  and  rye,  not  being  grown  up,  were  left  untouched. 
These  two  latter  (besides  Bsh,  roots  and  v^i^tables)  would 
form  the  staples  of  the  food  of  the  Egyptians ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  immense  quantities  in  the  grajiaries  of  the  country. 
If  the  Egyptians  could  sot  find  bread  in  tlieir  own  countiy, 
how  were  tiiey  to  obtain  it  by  accompanving  the  Jews  into 
a  land  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which  had  to  bo 
conquered  before  it  could  be  possessed  1  Where  were  they 
to  procore  bread  to  support  them  on  the  journey,  if  it  was 
not  to  be  had  at  home  ? 

The  other  reasons  given  by  these  commentators  for  the 
departure  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  Egypt  are  hardly 
worth  controverting,  when  we  consider  the  social  manners 
and  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians.  We  are  told  that, 
for  being  shepherds,  the  Israelites  were  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians  (Qen.  xlvi.  34)  ;  and  that  the  IWptians 
considered  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread  with  a  Hebrew, 
(Gen.  xliii.  32,)  so  supreme  was  the  reign  of  caste  and  of 
nationality  at  that  period  in  Egypt  The  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews  were  also  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  viii. 
26).  The  Hebrews  were  likewise  influenced  by  feelings 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  would  render  any  alliances 
or  even  associations  between  them  and  their  oppressors 
extremely  improbable  ;  but  if  snch  there  should  have  been, 
the  issue  would  be  incorporated  with  the  Hebrews. 

There  could  thus  be  no  personal  motive  for  any  of  tlie 
Egyptians  to  accompany  the  Hebrews  ;  and  as  little  could 
there  be  of  Uiat  which  pertains  to  the  religious  ;  for,  as  a 
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people,  they  had  become  so  "  vain  in  their  imaginations," 
and  had  "  their  foolish  hearts  so  darkened,"  as  to  worehip 
ahuost  every  created  thing — bulls,  birds,  serpents,  leeks, 
onions  and  ^rlic.  Such  a  people  were  almost  as  ■well  nigh 
devoid  of  a  motive  springing  from  a  sense  of  elevated  reli- 
gion, as  were  the  beasts,  the  reptiles  and  the  vegetables 
which  they  worshipped.  A  miracle  performed  before  the 
eyes  of  such  a  people  would  have  no  more  salutary  or  last- 
ii^  influence  than  would  a  flash  of  lightning  before  the 
eyes  of  many  a  man  in  every  day  life  ;  it  might  prostrate 
'  them  for  a  moment,  but  itii  eflects  would  be  as  transitory. 
Like  the  Jews  themselves,  at  a  subsequent  time,  they  might 
credit  the  miracle  to  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  ;  and, 
like  the  Gergesenes,  rise  up  in  a  body  and  beseech  Moses 
and  his  people  to  "  depart  out  of  their  coaste."  Indeed, 
after  the  slaying  of  the  first-bora  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
told  that  "  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people  that 
tbey  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste  ;  for,  they 
said,  We  be  all  dead  men."  Oonsidenng  how  hard  a  mat^ 
ter  it  was  for  Moses  to  urge  the  Jews  to  undertake  the 
exodus  ;  considering  their  stifi'-necked  and  perverse  grumb- 
ling at  all  that  befell  tbem  ;  notwithstanding  that  to  them 
"  pertained  the  fathers,  the  adoption,  the  glory  and  the 
covenant ;"  the  commands  and  the  bones  of  Joseph ;  the 
grievous  bondage  they  were  enduring,  and  the  almost  daily 
recourse  to  which  Moses  had  for  a  miracle  to  strengthen 
their  faith  and  resolution  to  proceed  ;  and  we  will  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  the  "  mixed  multitude"  leaving  Egypt 
on  any  ground  of  religion. 

This  principle  might  even  be  urged  further.  If  we  con- 
sider the  reception  which  was  given  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  as  "  a  son  over  his  own  house,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  more  glory  than  Moses,  who  was  but  a  servant,"  we  will 
conclude  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  Mosea,  although  per- 
sonally felt  by  the  Egyptians,  would  have  as  little  lasting 
effect  upon  them  as  had  those  of  the  former  m)oa  the 
Jews  themselves  ;  they  would  naturally  lead  to  the  Hebrews 
being  allowed  to  depart,  but  would  serve  no  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  Egyptians  to  go  with  them.  For  if  a  veil  was 
mysteriously  diawn  over  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  at  the  advent 
of  Christ,  which,  in  a  negative  sense,  hid  the  Messiali  from 
them  (Mark  iv.  11, 12  ;  Matt.  xi.  25,  26  ;  and  John  zU.  39, 
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40),  hov  much  more  might  it  not  be  said,  "  He  hath  blioded 
their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not 
see  wim  their  eyes,  nor  tmderstand  with  their  hearts,"  and 
let  the  people  of  Israel  go, "  till  they  urould  thrust  them  out 
hence  alt<^ther  ;"  and  particularly  so  when  the  object  of 
Moses'  mission  was  to  redeem  the  IsraeliteB  from  the  bond- 
age of  Egypt,  and  spoil  and  smite  the  Egyptians. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come,  as 
regards  a  motive  for  the  "  mixed  multitude"  leaving  Egypt 
along  with  the  Jews,  is,  that  being  slaves  like  themselves, 
they  took  advant^e  of  tJie  opportunity,  and  slipped  out  with 
them.* 

The  Jews,  on  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage,  were 
employed  by  Pharaoh  to  "  build  treasure  cities,  and  work 
in  mortar  and  brick,  and  do  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
field,"  besides  being  "  scattered  abroad  through  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  gather  stubble  in  place  of  straw,  wherewith  to 
make  their  tale  of  bricks.  In  this  way  they  would  come 
much  in  contact  with  the  other  slaves  of  the  country  ;  and, 
as  "  adversity  makes  strange  bed-fellows,"  they  would  natu- 
rally prove  communicative  to  their  fellow-sufferers,  and 
expatiate  on  the  history  of  their  people,  from  the  days  of 
Abraham  downward,  were  it  ouly  from  a  feeling  of  vanity 
to  make  themselves  appear  superior  to  what  they  would  con- 
sider the  ordinary  dross  around  them.  They  would  also 
naturally  allude  to  their  future  prospects,  and  the  positive 
promise,  or  at  least  general  idea,  which  they  had  of  their 
God  effecting  their  deliverance,  and  leading  them  into  a 
country  (Gen.  1.  24,  25)  where  all  the  miseries  they  were 
then  enduring  would  be  forgotten.  They  would  do  that 
more  especially  after  Moses  had  returned  from  his  father-in- . 
law  in  Midian,  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt ;  for  we  are  told, ' 
in  Ex.  iv.  29-31,  that  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel- 
were  called  together  and  informed  of  the  intended  redemp- 
tion, and  that  all  the  people  believed.  By  such  means  as 
these  would  the  minds  of  some  of  the  other  slaves  of  Egypt 
be  inflamed  at  the  very  idea  of  freedom  being  perhaps  m 
immediate  prospect  for  so  many  of  their  fellow-bondsmen. 

*  Since  the  aboTe  was  irritten,  T  haTere&d  HeugitGnWg  on  the  Peota. 
tench,  who  BappoeeB  that  the  "  mixed  mnlUtade"  were  an  inferior  order  of 
vorkmcD,  empuyed,  like  (be  Jews,  h  sUTes,  in  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
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Thereafter  happened  the  mftcy  pl^aes ;  the  causes  of 
which  initst  have  been  more  or  less  lEDOim  to  the  Egyptians 
generally,  from  the  public  manner  in  vrhich  Moaes  wonld 
make  hia  demands  (Ex.  i.  7) ;  and  consequently  to  their 
slaves ;  for  many  of  the  slaveB  would  be  men  of  intelligence, 
as  is  common  in  oriental  countries.  Some  of  these  slaves 
would,  in  all  probability,  watch,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the- 
dreadfnl  drama  played  out  (Ex.  ix.  20).  Others  would  per- 
haps, give  little  need  to  the  various  sayings  of  the  Hebrews 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered ;  the  plagues  would,  perhaps, 
have  little  effect  in  reminding  them  of  them.  As  they  ex- 
perienced their  effects,  they  might  even  feel  exasperated  to- 
ward the  Hebrews  for  being  the  cause  of  them  ;  still  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  sympathized  with  them,  as  fellow- 
boudsmen,  and  murmured  against  Pharaoh  for  their  exist- 
ence and  greater  manifestation.  But  the  positive  order,  nay 
the  entreaty,  for  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
passage  before  their  eyes  of  so  large  a  body  of  slaves  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom,  would  induce  many  of  them  to  follow 
them ;  for  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  form  no  higher 
estimate  of  the  movement  tha^  that  of  merely  gaining  that 
liberty  which  slaves,  in  all  nations,  and  under  all  circmo- 
stances,  do  continually  sigh  after. 

The  character  of  Moses  alone  was  a  sufBcient  guarantee 
to  the  slaves  of  Egypt  that  they  might  trust  themselves  to 
his  leadership  and  protection  (not  to  speak  of  the  miraculous 
powers  which  he  displayed  in  his  mission) ;  for  we  are  told 
that,  besides  being  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
mighty  in  word  and  deed.  Having  been,  according  to  Jo- 
•.sepbus,  a  great  commander  in  the  armies  of  Egypt,  ho  must 
have  been  the  means  of  reducing  to  bondage  many  of  the 
slaves,  or  the  parents  of  the  slaves,  then  living  in  Egypt.  At 
the  time  of  the  exodus  we  are  told  that  he  was  "  very  great 
ii  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  people"  (Ex.  xi.  3).  The  burying  of  the 
"  first-born"  was  not  a  circumstance  likely  to  prevent  a  slave 
gaining  his  freedom  amid  the  dismay,  the  moaning,  and 
groaning,  and  howling  tbroughont  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
circumstance  was  even  the  more  favourable  forTiis  escape, 
owing  to  the  Hebrews  being  allowed  to  go,  till  it  pleased 
God  again  to  harden  and  stir  up  Pharaoh  to  pursue  tliem 
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(Ex.  xiv.  2-5  and  8),  in  order  that  hig  host  might  bo  over- 
thrown in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Jews,  while  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  serfdom  only — crown  slaves,  not  chattels  personal ; 
which  would  give  them  a  certain  d^ree  of  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ordinary  slaves  of  the  conntry,  and  lead  them, 
owing  to  the  dignity  of  their  descent,  to  look  down  with 
disdain  npon  the  "mixed  multitude"  which  followed  themJ 
While  it  13  said  that  tliey  were  "  scattered  over  the  land  of  1 
Egypt,"  we  are  told,  in  Ex.  is.  4,  that  the  murrain  touched 
not  the  cattle  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  26th  verse,  that "  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  where  the  people  of  Israel  were,  there  was 
no  hail."  And  Moaes  said  to  Pharaoh,  "  onr  cattle  also  shall 
go  with  us ;  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind ;  for 
thereof  we  must  take  to  serve  the  Lord  onr  God"  (Ex.  s.  26) 
From  this  we  would  naturally  conclude,  that  such  of  tbt 
Jews  only  as  were  capable  of  work,  wore  scattered  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  do  the  work  of  Pharaoh,  while  the  rest 
were  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  By  both  the  Egyptians 
and  their  slaves,  the  Hebrews  would  bo  looked  upon  as  a 
mysterious  people,  which  the  former  would  be  glad  to  send 
out  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  many  pli^es  which  they  had 
been  tlie  cause  of  being  sent  upon  tiiem ;  and  while  tiiey  got 
quit  of  them,  as  they  did,  there  would  be  no  earthly  motive 
for  the  Egyptians  to  follow  them,  through  a  wilderness,  into 
a  country  of  which  the  Hebrews  themselves  knew  nothing. 
But  it  wouM  be  different  with  their  slaves  ;  they  had  evcir- 
thing  to  hope  from  a  change  of  condition,  and  would  readily 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  effect  it. 

The  very  term  "  mixed  multitude"  implies  slaves  ;  for  the 
Hebrew  word  hasaphsv/ph,  as  translated  by  Bochartus,  means 
jKiptdi  coUuvies  uTtdecungue  adlecta — "  the  dregs  or  scum  of 
llic  people  gathered  together  from  all  parte."  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  most  likely  the  literal  moaning  of  a  figurative 
exprcssiour  which  was  intended  to  describe  a  body  of  men 
such  aa  the  slaves  of  Egypt  must  have  been,  that  is,  a  mix- 
ture that  was  compounded  of  men  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  world  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  two  principal  in- 
gredients of  wliich  must  have  been  what  may  be  called  the 
f^yptian  and  Semitic.  Moses  seems  to  have  used  the  word  in 
question  in  conseqnence  of  the  vexation  and  snare  which  the 
mixed  multitude  proved  to  him,  by  bringing  upon  the  camp 
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of  his  people  the  plague,  inflicted,  in  conaeqnence  of  their 
sIdb,  in  the  midst  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Hebrews 
■were  very  apt  to  term  "  dregs  and  seam"  all  who  did  not 
proceed  from  the  loins  of  their  father,  Abraham.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bulk  or  nucleus  of  the  mixed 
niiiltitude  would  consist  of  slaves  who  were  located  in  Go- 
Bhen,  or  its  neighbourhood,  when  the  Jews  were  settled 
there  by  Pharaoh.  These  would  be  a  mixture  of  the  shep- 
herd kings  and  native  Egyptians,  held  by  the  former  as 
slaves,  who  would  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  during  his  gradual  reconquest  of  the  country ; 
and  they  would  be  held  by  the  pure  Egyptians  in  as  little 
esteem  as  the  Jews  themselves,  both  being,  in  a  meaeore,  of 
the  shepherd  race.  In  this  way  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
Gipsies  are  even  descendants  of  the  shepherd  kings. 

After  leaving  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  and  the  "  mixed  multi- 
tude," in  their  exuberance  of  feeling  at  having  gained  their 
freedom,  and  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  their  common  op- 
pressor in  the  Red  Sea,  would  naturally  have  everything  in 
common,  till  they  regained  their  powers  of  reflection,  and 
began  to  think  of  their  destiny,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
so  many  individuals,  in  a  country  in  which  provisions  could 
hardly  be  collected  for  the  company  of  an  ordinary  caravan. 
Then  their  difficulties  would  begin.  It  was  enough  for 
Moses  to  have  to  guide  the  Hebrews,  whose  were  the  prom- 
ises, without  being  burdened  and  harassed  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Then  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the 
mixed  multitude  began  to  clamour  for  8esh,  and  lead  the 
Hebrews  to  join  with  them  ;  in  return  for  which  a  plague 
was  sent  upon  the  people.  They  were  unlikely  to  submit  to 
be  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  be  fed  on  angels'  food,  and, 
like  the  Hebrews,  leaye  their  carcasses  in  the  wilderness  ; 
for  their  religious  sentiments,  if,  a,i  slaves  of  Egypt,  they 
had  religious  sentiments,  would  be  very  low  indeed,  and 
would  lead  them  to  depend  upon  themselve'^,  and  leave  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  for  some  other  country  more  likely  to 
support  them  and  their  children.  Undoubtedly  the  two 
people  then  separated,  aa  Abraham  and  Lot  parted  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

How  to  shake  off  this  mixed  multitude  must  have  caused 
Moses  many  an  anxious  thought.  Possibly  bis  father-in-law, 
Jetbro,  from  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  which  be  displayed 
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in  forming  the  government  of  Moses  himself,  may  haTe 
Assisted  him  in  arriTing  a,t  the  conclusion  vhich.  he  must 
have  80  devoutly  wished.  To  take  them  into  the  promised 
land  Tvith  him  was  impossible  ;  for  the  command  of  God, 
^ven  in  regard  to  iBhnmel,  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  and  vhich  was  far  more  applicable  to  the 
mixed  mnltitade,  mnst  have  ran?  in  his  ears :  "  Cast  out 

jthie  bondwoman  and  her  son,  for  ttie  son  of  this  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  Isaac  ;"  "  for  in  Isaac  shall    . 

'thy  seed  be  called,"  As  slaves  of  Egypt  they  would  not 
return  to  that  country ;  they  would  not  go  north,  for  that 
was  the  heritage  of  the  people  of  Israel,  which  had  to  be 
wrested  from  the  fierce  tnbes  of  Palestine ;  they  would  not 
go  north-east,  for  there  lay  the  powerful  empire  of  Assyria, 
or  the  germs  ont  of  which  it  sprang ;  they  could  not  go 
south,  for  the  ocean  hemmed  them  in,  m  that  direction ;  and 
their  only  alternative  was  to  proceed  cast,  through  Arabia 
Petrea,  along  the  gulf  of  Persia,  through  the  Persian 
desert,  into  northern  Hindoatan,  where  they  formed  the 
Gipsy  caste,  and  whence  they  issued,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  contories,  in  possession  of  the  language  of  Hindostan, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  What  a  strange 
sensation  passes  through  the  mind,  when  sncb  a  subject  is 
contemplated  1  Jews  and  Gipsies  having,  in  a  sense,  the 
same  origin,  and,  after  such  vicissitudes,  meeting  each 
other,  face  to  face,  under  circumstances  bo  greatly  alike,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  upward  of  3000  years  after 
they  parted  company.  What  destiny  awaited  the  Jews 
themselves  on  escaping  from  Egypt  ?  They  had  either  to 
subdue  and  take  the  place  of  some  other  tribe,  or  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  slavery  by  it  and  perhaps  others  combined  ;  or 
they  might  possibly  l^ve  been  befriended  by  some  great 
empire  as  tributaries ;  or  failing  these  three,  what  remained 
for  them  was  the  destiny  that  befell  the  Gipsies. 

On  leaving  Egypt,  the  Gipsies  would  possess  a  common 
language,  which  would  hold  them  together  as  a  body ;  aa 
slaves  under  the  society  of  an  Egyptian  monarchy,  they 
would  have  few,  if  any,  opinions  of  a  religious  nature ;  and 
they  would  have  but  little  idea  of  the  laws  of  meam  and 
tuum.  The  position  in  which  they  would  find  themselves 
placed,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  would 
necessitate  them  to  rob,  steal,  or  appropriate  whatever  theiy 
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foimd  to  be  necessary  to  their  existence  ;  for  vbetber  tbey 
turned  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  they  would  always 
find  territcay  previously  occupied,  and  property  claimed  by 
some  one  ;  so  that  their  presence  would  always  be  trnwel- 
come,  their  persons  an  intrusion  everywhere ;  and  having 
once  started  on  their  weary  pilgrimage,  as  long  as  they 
maintained  their  personal  independence,  they  would  nevet 
attain,  as  a  body,  to  any  other  position  than  they  have  done 
in  popular  estimation,  for  the  last  four  hundred  and  fifij 
:  years  in  Europe. 

In  entering  Hindostan  they  would  meet  with  a  civilized 
people,  governed  by  rigid  caste,  where  they  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  aloof  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
Then,  as  now,  that  country  had  many  wandering  tribes 
within  its  borders,  and  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  amount  of  civilization  which 
some  of  the  Gipsies  brought  with  them  from  E|7pt,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  of  that  owm  nature  which  generally 
characterizes  that  of  ^ves,  and  which  would  rapidlv  degen* 
erate  into  a  kind  of  barbarism,  under  the  change  of  oircum- 
Btances  in  which  they  found  tbenselves  placed.  As  run- 
away slaves,  they  woiUd  naturally  be  shy  and  suspicious,  and 
be  very  apt  to  betake  themselves  to  mountains,  forests  and 
swamps,  and  hold  as  little  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were,  as  possible.  Still,  nann^ 
been  reared  within  a  settled  axii  civilized  state,  they  woold 
naturally  hang  around  some  other  one,  and  nestle  within  it, 
if  the  face  of  tJie  country,  and  the  charact«'  and  ways  of 
the  people,  admitted  oi  it.  Having  been  bondsmen,  they 
would  naturally  become  lazy  after  gaining  their  freedom, 
and  revel  in  the  wild  liberty  of  nature.  They  would  do 
alnuffit  anything  for  a  living  rather  than  work  ;  and  what- ' 
ever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  would  be  fairly  come  by» 
in  their  im^natiou.  But  to  carry  out  this  mode  of  life, 
they  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  some  ost«nsible  em- 
ployment, to  enable  mem  to  travel  through  the  conntir,  and 
Becore  the  toleration  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  their  Egyp- 
tian origin  wonld  come  to  their  assistance  ;  for  as  slaves  of 
that  country,  they  must  have  had  many  among  them  who 
would  be  familiar  with  horses,  and  working  in  metals,  for 
which  ancient  Egypt  was  famous ;  not  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  occult  sciences  whidi  they  wonld  carry  with  them  from 
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that  country.  In  the  first  generation  their  new  habits  and 
modes  of  life  would  become  chronic  ;  in  the  second  genera- 
tion tiiey  would  become  hereditary  ;  and  from  this  strange 
phenomenon  would  spring  a  race  that  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  human  family.  What  origin  could  be  more  worthy 
of  the  Gipsies  ?    What  origin  more  philosophical  ?  . 

Arriving  in  India  a  foreign  caate,  the  Gripsi^  would 
naturally  ding  to  their  common  origin,  and  speak  their  com- 1 
mon  language,  which,  in  course  of  ages,  would  be  foi^tten,  | 
except  occasional  words,  which  woiJd  be  used  by  them  as 
catch-words.  At  the  present  day  my  Gipsy  acquaintances 
inform  me  that,  in  Great  Britain,  five  out  of  every  ten  of 
their  words  are  nothing  but  common  Hindostanee.  How 
Btrange  would  it  be  if  some  of  the  other  words  of  their 
language  were  those  used  by  the  people  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Mr.  Borrow  says  :  "  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the 
langu^e  of  I^tdengro,  (an  English  Gipsy,)  is  continuallr 
coming  to  my  aasistance  whenever  I  appear  to  be  at  a  loss 
with  respect  to  the  derivation  of  crabbed  words.  I  have 
made  out  crabbed  words  in  .^schylus  by  means  of  his 
speech ;  and  even  in  my  Biblical  researches  I  have  derived 
no  slight  assistance  from  it."  "  Broken,  corrupted  and  half 
in  ruins  as  it  is,  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  it  was 
an  original  speech,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  one  or  two 
others  of  high  name  and  celebrity,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with  respect  and  venera- 
tion. Indeed,  many  obscure  points  connected  with  the 
vocabulary  of  these  langn^;eB,  and  to  which  neither  classic 
nor  modem  lore  aGForded  any  clue,  I  thought  I  could  now 
clear  up  by  means  of  this  strai^,  broken  tongue,  spoken 
by  people  who  dwell  among  thickets  and  furze  bushes,  in 
tents  as  tawny  as  their  faces,  and  whom  the  generality  of 
mankind  designate,  and  with  much  semblance  of  justice,  as 
thieves  and  vagabonds." 

A  difficulty  somewhat  similar  to  the  origin  of  the  Gipsies 
has  been  started  in  reference  to  their  language ;  whether  it 
is  a  speedi  distinct  fmrn  any  other  surroundmg  it,  or  a  few 
dang  words  or  expressions  connected  together  by  the  usual 
laaguagoa  of  the  countries  in  which  the  race  is  to  be  found. 
The  slightest  conaideration  will  remove  the  doubt,  and  lead 
US  to  the  former  conclusion.  It  is  true  there  must  needs  be 
some  native  words  mixed  up  with  it ;  for  what  language,  in 
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ancient  or  modern  times,  has  come  down  free  of  a  miztnro 
-with  others  ?  If  that  be  the  case  with  languages  classified, 
written,  and  spoken  in  a  community,  with  no  disturbing  ele- 
ment near  it  to  cormpt  it,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
speech  of  a  people  like  the  Gipsies  can  be  Iree  of  similar 
additions  or  substitutions,  when  it  possesses  none  of  these 
advantages  for  the  preservation  of  its  entirety  and  purity? 
From  the  length  of  time  the  people  have  been  in  Europe, 
and  the  frequency  of  intercourse  which  they  have  beeo 
forced  by  circumstances,  in  modern  times  eapecially,  to  have 
■with  its  natives,  it  would  appear  beyond  measure  surprisiiw 
that  even  a  word  of  their  langusfe  is  spoken  at  all.  And 
this  fact  adds  great  weight  to  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  remark, 
when  be  ea^  that "  their  Tangnage  is  a  great  mystery ;"  and 
to  that  of  Dr.  Bright,  when  he  speaks  of  its  existence  as 
being  "  little  short  of  the  miraculous."  But  when  we  con- 
sider, on  strictly  philosophical  principles,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Gipsy  language,  we  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful  about  it  after  all.  The 
race  have  always  associated  dosely  and  exclusively  together ; 
and  their  language  has  become  to  them  like  the  worship  of 
a  household  god — hereditary,  and  is  spoken  among  them- 
selves under  tiie  severest  of  discipline.  It  is  certain  that  it 
is  spoken  at  the  present  day,  by  some  of  the  race,  nearly  as 
well  as  the  Gaelic  of  many  of  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  emigrants  in  some  of  the  small  Highland  settlements 
in  America,  when  it  has  not  been  learned  by  book,  even  to 
the  extent  of  conversing  on  any  subject  of  ordinary  life, 
without  apparently  nsing  English  words.  But,  as  is  common 
with  people  possessii^  two  lai^uages,  the  Gipsies  often  nso 
them  interchangeably  in  expressii^  the  smallest  idea.  Be 
sides  the  way  mentioned  by  which  the  Gipsy  language  has 
been  corrupted,  there  ie  another  one  peculiar  to  all  speeches 
and  which  is,  that  few  tongues  are  so  copious  &s  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  foreign  words,  either  to  give  names  to  things  or 
wants  unknown  in  the  place  where  3ie  language  originated, 
or  greater  meaning  or  elucidation  to  a  thing  than  it  is  capa- 
ble of ;  and  preeminently  bo  in  the  case  of  a  barbarous 
people,  with  few  ideas  bevond  the  commonest  wants  of  daih 
life,  entering  states  so  far  advajiced  toward  tiiat  point  of 
civilization  which  they  have  now  reached.  But  the  question 
as  to  the  extant  of  ^e  Gipsy  iangimge  never  can  be  con- 
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clnBivelf  settled,  until  some  &ble  philolc^st  has  the  nnre- 
6trict«d  opportunity  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  race  ;  or, 
as  a  thing  more  to  be  wiahed  than  obtained,  Bome  Gipsy 
take  to  suitable  learning,  and  confer  a  rarity  of  infonnatioa 
upon  the  reader  of  history  everywhere :  for  the  attempt 
at  getting  a  single  word  of  the  language  from  the  Gripies, 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  impracticable.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
seems  to  have  had  an  intention  of  writing  an  acconnt  of  the 
Gipsies  himself ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  aa  given  by 
Lockhart,  he  writes :  "  I  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in 
work  this  summer,  or  I  wonld  have  sent  the  Gipsies  ;  indeed 
I  was  partly  stopped  by  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a 
few  words  of  their  language."  For  this  reason,  tne  w<^b 
furnished  in  this  work,  ^though  few,  are  yet  nnmeroos, 
when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  them  are  con- 
sidered. Under  the  chapter  of  Language  will  be  found 
some  curious  anecdotes  (u  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
collected. 

Of  the  production  itself  little  need  be  said.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  regard  to  it,  this  may  be 
bome  in  mind,  that  the  collecting  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  is  formed  was  attended  with  much  tronble,  and  no 
little  expense,  but  with  a  singular  d^ee  of  pleasure,  to  the 
author ;  and  that  but  for  the  argent  and  latest  reqneet  of 
him  whom,  when  alive  or  dead,  Scotchmen  have  always  de- 
lighted to  honour,  it  might  never  have  assumed  its  present 
form.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  history,  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  stripped  of  everything  pertainii^  to  fiction 
or  even  colouring  ;  so  that  the  reader  will  see  depicted,  in 
their  true  character,  this  singular  people,  in  the  description 
of  whom,  owing  to  the  suspiciou  and  secrecy  of  tlieir  nature, 
writers  gener^y  have  indulged  in  so  much  that  is  trifling 
and  even  fabulous. 

■  Such  as  the  work  is,  it  is  offered  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  filling  np  of  that  void  in  literature  to  which  Dr.  Bright 
alludes,  in  the  introduction  to  his  travels  in  Hungary,  when, 
in  reference  to  Hoyland's  Survey,  and  some  scattered  notices 
of  the  Gipsies  in  periodicals,  he  says :  "  We  may  hope  at 
some  time  to  collect,  satisfactorily,  tJie  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary race."  It  is  likewise  intended  as  a  response  to  the 
call  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  in  which  he  says :  "  Our  duty 
is  rather  to  collect  and  store  up  the  raw  maierials  of  litentr 
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tore — 'to  gather  into  tnir  repoeitoiy  Bcattered  fiuria,  hints  and 
obBomitions — ^which  more  elaborate  and  learned  authors 
may  afterwards  work  up  into  the  dignified  tissne  of  histoi? 
■or  science." 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that,  in  editing  the  work,  I 
have  taken  some  libertieB  with  the  mannscript.  I  have,  for 
-example,  recast  the  Introdnction,  re-arranged  Bome  of  the 
materi&k,  and  drawn  more  fully,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
author's  authorities ;  but  I  have  carefully  preserved  the 
&cte  and  sentiments  of  the  original.  I  may  have  nsed  some 
ezpresfflons  a  little  familiar  and  perhaps  not  over-refined  in 
their  nature ;  but  my  excuse  for  that  is,  that  they  are  illoB- 
trative  of  a  subject  that  allows  the  use  of  them. 
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The  discovery  and  hlBtory  of  barbarons  races  of  men,  be- 
sides affording  exquisite  gratificatioii  to  the  general  mind  of 
civilized  Bocioty,  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  important 
means  toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  history  of  our 
Bpecies,  and  the  relation  in  'which  it  stajids  to  natural  and 
revealed  theology ;  and  in  their  prosecntion  hare  produced, 
in  latter  times,  many  instances  of  the  most  indefatigable  di»- 
interestednras  and  greatest  efforts  of  true  courage  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable ;  many,  in  the  peraon  of  the  traveller, 
l^iilanthropist  and  missionaiy,  oheermlly  renouncing  in  their 
pursuit  eveiT  comfort  of  civilized  life,  braving  death  itself 
m  every  variety  of  form,  and  leaving  their  boura  on  the  dis- 
tant shore,  or  far  away  in  the  unknown  interior  of  the  dreary 
continent,  without  a  ^ce  of  their  fate  to  console  thoue  most 
dearly  attached  to  them.  The  result  of  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  has  invariably  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  a 
few  superior  minds,  formed  without  the  ^sistance  drawn 
from  such  a  source,  that  under  whatever  circtunstanc^  man 
is  placed,  and  whatever  advantages  he  may  enjoy,  there  is 
TC^  little  real  difference  between  the  characters,  intrinsi- 
cally considered,  of  the  savage  and  man  in  what  is  considered 
a  civilized  community.  There  is  this  difference  between  what 
may  be  called  barbarism,  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in 
a  civilized  conunnnity,  springing  from  the  depravity  natural 
to  man,  and  what  obtains  in  a  barbarous  tribe  or  nation  as 
8Dch,  that,  in  the  former,  it  forms  the  exception ;  the  brother, 
the  ^tiier,  or  the  son  of  the  person  of  it  often  exhibiting  the 
most  omx)site  nature  and  conduct ;  winle,  in  the  latter,  it 
forms  me  rule,  aid  what  the  individual  cannot,  in  a  sense, 
avoid.  But,  in  making  this  distinction,  is  there  nothing  to  be 
fonnd  within  the  former  sphere  somewhat  anomalous  to  the 
position  thus  jn^sented  ? 

The  subject  o£  the  foUowing  enquiry  forms  the  exceptioi, 
C.oogit' 
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and  from  ifa  being  the  only  instance  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  it  may  be  said  lo  merit  the  greatest  con- 
tdd^^tion  of  the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  Ghrigtian. 

It  does  not  appear  posaible,  from  the  peculiar  monid  in 
■which  the  European  mind  has  been  cast,  for  it  to  have  re- 
mained in  that  state  of  immobility  which,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  seems  to  have  charactenzed  that  of  Asia  ;  in  which 
continent  society  has  remained  torpid  and  inactive,  contented 
with  what  it  has  inherited,  without  making  any  effort  at 
change  or  advancement.  This  peculiarity  of  character,  in 
connexion  with  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion,  seems 
(o  have  bad  the  effect  of  bringing  about  that  thorough  amal- 
gamation of  races  and  ideas  in  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope in  which  more  than  one  people  happened  to  occnpy  the 
same  territory,  or  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
government,  when  no  material  difference  in  religion  existed. 
Id  no  country  has  such  an  amalgamation  been  more  happily 
consummated  than  in  our  own  ;  if  not  altc^ther  astoblood, 
at  least  as  to  feelir^,  the  more  important  thing  of  the  two ; 
the  physical  differences,  in  occasional  instances,  appearing  in 
8ome  localities,  on  the  closest  observation  of  those  curious 
individuals  who  make  such  a  subject  the  object  of  their 
learned  researches. 

Notwithstandii^  what  has  been  said,  how  does  it  happen 
tliat  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  our  own  country,  there  ex- 
ists, and  has  for  four  hundred  years  existed,  a  pretty  numer- 
ous body  of  men  distinct  in  their  feelings  from  the  general 
population,  and  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  barbarism  nearly 
as  great  as  when  they  made  their  appearance  amongst  ua  ? 
Such  a  thing  would  appear  to  us  in  no  way  remarkable  in 
the  stationary  condition  so  long  prevalent  in  Asia ;  where, 
in  the  case  of  Bidia,  for  example,  are  to  be  found,  inhabiting 
the  same  territory,  a  heterogeneous  population,  made  up  of  the 
remnants  of  many  nations ;  where  so  many  languages  are 

Xken,  and  religions  or  supei-stitions  professed,  and  tiie  peo- 
divided  into  so  many  castes,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  most  trivial,  and,  to  Europeans,  ridicu- 
lous and  generally  incomprehensible  points ;  some  eating 
together,  and  others  not ;  some  eating  mutton,  and  others 
not ;  some  beef  and  fowls,  others  vegetables,  milk,  but- 
ter and  ei^p,  bat  no  flesh  or  fish ;  those  going  to  sea  not 
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associating  with  those  remaining  at  home ;  some  not  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  others  ;  and  all  showing  the  moat  de- 
teroAied  antipathy  to  associate  with  each  other ;— where,  from 
the  niunerouB  facilities  so  essential  toward  the  perpetuation 
of  peculiar  modes  of  life,  and  the  want  of  the  powerful  ele- 
ments of  assimilation  and  amalgamation  so  prominent  in  our 
division  of  the  human  race,  a  people  may  continae  in  a  stereo- 
trped  state  of  mind  and  habits  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Bnt  in  a  country  that  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  stronghold  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  how  does  it  bappen  that  we  find  a  people, 
resembling  in  their  nature,  though  not  in  the  degree,  the  all 
but  fabulous  tribo  that  was  lately  to  be  found  in  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Newfoundland,  flying  from  the  approach,  and  cross- 
ing theimaginationof  the  fishermen  like  a  spectre?  Or  like 
the  wild  men  of  the  jungle,  in  some  of  the  oceanic  parts  of 
Asia,  having  no  homes,  roaming  dnring'the  dry  season  in  the 
forests,  and  sleeping  under  or  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  betaking  themselves  to  caves  or  shelter- 
ing beneatii  rocks,  making  their  beds  of  leav^,  and  living 
on  what  they  can  precariously  find,  such  as  roots  and  wild 
honey ;  yet,  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary,  many  of 
them  now  raising  crops,  building  dwellings,  erecting  school- 
houses,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  praising  God  ?  But  some 
of  the  Gipsies  with  us  may  be  said  to  do  few  of  these  things. 
They  live  among  us,  yet  are  not  of  us  ;  they  come  in  daily 
contact  with  us,  yet  keep  snch  distance  irom  the  conunnnity 
as  a  wild  fowl,  that  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the  farm- 
yard, does  in  shrinking  from  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  hus- 
bandman. They  cling  like  bats  to  ruined  houses,  caves,  and 
old  lime-kilns ;  and  pitch  their  tenia  in  diy  water-courses, 
qnarry-holes,  or  other  sequestered  places,  by  the  way-side, 
or  on  the  open  moor,  and  even  on  dung-heaps  for  the  warmth 
to  be  derived  from  them  during  the  vrinter  season,  and  live 
under  the  bare  boughs  of  the  forest  during  the  summer  ; — 
yet  amid  all  this  apparent  misery,  through  fair  means  or  foul, 
they  fare  well,  and  lead  what  some  call  a  happy  life ;  while 
everything  connected  with  them  is  most  solicitously  wrapt 
up  in  inscrutable  mystery.  These  Gipsies  exhibit  to  the 
European  mind  the  moat  inexplicable  moral  problem  on  re- 
cord ;  in  so  far  as  such  phenomena  are  naturally  expected  to 
be  fomd  among  a  people  whom  the  rays  of  civilization  havo 
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never  reached  ;  -while,  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsies,  the  Bret 
principles  of  nature  wonld  seem  to  be  set  at  defiance. 

"And  thus  tds  ever;  wh«fsiriltinoarken, 
OwI'libe,  we  blink  at,  and  direct  onr  aaarch 
To  futherest  lade,  In  qoest  of  norelticfl ; 
Whilst  tiere  at  home,  apon  onr  Terr  thtesholde. 
Ten  thoDMnd  oinects  hnitle  into  tww. 
Of  interest  wonderM" 

But  to  give  a  fair  description  of  the  tented  Gipsy  life,  I 
cannot  employ  more  appropriate  language  than  that  of  . 
Doctor  Bright  when,  in  referenoe  to  the  English  Gipsies,  he 
says  :  "  I  am  confident  that  we  are  apt  to  appreciate  much 
too  lightly  the  actual  happiness  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  who,  beneath  their  ra^ed  tents,  in  the  pnre  air  of 
the  heath,  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  many  of  the  poor, 
though  better  provided  with  domestic  accommodation,  in  the 
unwholesome  haunts  of  the  town.  At  the  approach  of  night, 
they  draw  around  their  humble  but  often  abundant  board, 
and  then  retiri^  to  their  tent,  leave  a  faithful  dog  to  guard 
its  entrance.  With  the  first  rays  of  morning,  they  again 
meet  the  day,  pursue  their  various  occupations,  or,  roUiug 
up  their  tents  and  packing  all  their  property  on  an  ass,  set 
forww^  to  seek  the  dehghta  of  some  fresh  heath,  or  the 
protection  of  some  shaded  copse.  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
nave  visited  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  activity,  the  free  condition,  and  the  pnre 
air  enjoyed  by  the  Gipsy,  and  the  idleness,  the  debauchery, 
and  the  filth  in  which  the  m^ority  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
enveloped." — "  No  sooner  does  a  stranger  approach  their  fire 
on  the  heath,  than  a  certain  reserve  spreads  itself  through 
the  little  family.  The  women  talk  to  him  in  mystic  langu^e ; 
they  endeavour  to  amuse  him  with  secrets  of  futurity ;  tb^ 
suspect  him  to  be  a  spy  upon  their  actions ;  and  he  generally 
departs  as  little  acquainted  with  theic  true  character  as  he 
came.  Let  this,  however,  wear  &yir.y  ;  let  him  gain  their 
confidence,  and  he  will  find  them  conversable,  amusing,  sen- 
sible and  shrewd ;  civil,  but  without  servility ;  proud  of  their 
independence ;  and  able  to  assign  reasons  for  preferring 
their  present  condition  to  any  other  in  civilized  society. 
He  will  find  them  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  free 
from  many  cares  which  too  often  render  the  married  life  a 
source  of  discontent." 
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In  what  diroction  may  ire  look  for  the  causes  of  sncb  an 
anonmlj  in  tiie  hiatoiy  of  onr  common  dvilizatiOD  ?  Thia 
qnestion,  however,  will  be  diecnsaed  by  and  by :  Id  the 
meantime  let  ns  consider  the  fact  iteeU*. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  first  ap- 
peared in  Eorope  lai^  hordes  of  a  people  of  aingnlar  com- 
plexion imd  hur,  and  mode  of  life — apparently  an  Asiatic 
race — which,  in  spite  of  the  Ban^ninary  efforts  of  the  gor- 
cmments  of  the  cotmtrioe  throng  which  they  passed,  con- 
tinned  to  spread  over  the  continent,  and  have  esisted  in 
tat^e  nmnbers  to  this  day ;  many  of  them  in  the  same 
condition^  and  following  the  same  modes  of  life,  now  aa 
then ;  and  preserving  their  language,  if  not  in  its 
ori^al  purity,  yet  withont  its  having  lost  its  character. 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  in  recent  times  to  several 
res^Tches,  with  no  certain  result,  as  to  the  country  which 
they  left  on  entering  Eorope,  and  still  less  as  to  the  place 
or  the  circumstances  of  their  origiu.  The  latter  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  instances 
of  even  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  nothing  is 
to  be  found  as  to  their  origin  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
the  myths  and  fables  of  their  earliest  poets  and  historians. 
Bnt  considering  the  traces  that  have  been  left  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  people  and  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  tne  Koman  Empire,  amid  the  bar- 
bfuisni  and  confusion  attending  their  establishment,  and,  in 
many  respects,  the  darkness  immediately  and  for  a  long  time 
following  it,  we  would  naturally  think  that,  for  an  event 
happening  so  recentiy  as  the  fifteenth  century,  some  reliable 
traces  would  have  been  discovered  and  bequeathed  to  us  on 
a  sabject  that  has  baffled  the  antiquarians  of  modem  times. 

IS,  however,  there  is  any  donbt  as  to  the  country  which 
they  left  on  entering  Europe,  and  their  place  of  origin,  there 
remains  for  na  to  consider  the  people  generally,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  those  who  have  located  themaelves  in  Scot 
land ;  and  give  an  account  of  their  subsequent  history  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  their  present  condition.  But  before 
doing  that,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  general  but  cursory 
view  of  the  political  as  well  as  social  condition  of  Europe 
at  the  time  tiiey  made  their  appearance  in  it,  so  as,  in  some 
raeasore,  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  no  trace  being 
left  of  their  previous  history ;  form  an  estimate  of  the  reltir 
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tire  positioQ  ia  which  they  have  stood  to  its  general  popn- 
latioB  since  ;  and  attempt  to  realize  the  feeling  irith  which 
they  have  always  been  regarded  by  our  own  people,  so  as 
TO  account  for  that  singular  degree  of  dread  and  awe  which 
have  always  been  associated  with  the  mention  of  their 
name  ;  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  laid  in  infancy. 

That  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  of  the  student, 
in  reading  the  history  of  the  t^  in  which  the  Gipsies 
entered  Europe,  is  the  political  turmoil  in  which  nearly  the 
i  whole  of  the  continent  seems  to  have  been  embroiled  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  desperate  wars  waged 
by  England  against  what  has  been  termed  her  natural 
enemy,  for  the  recovery  and  retention  of  her  ancient  contin- 
ental possessions,  and  the  struggle  of  the  other  for  her  bare 
existence  ;  the  long  and  bloody  civil  wars  of  England,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  France,  torn  with  dissensions  within, 
and  menaced  at  various  points  from  without ;  the  long  and 
fanatical  stru^le  of  religion  and  race,  between  the  Span- 
iards and  their  invaders,  for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula ; 
the  brave  stand  made  by  the  Swiss  for  that  independence  so 
much  theirs  by  nature  ;  the  religious  wars  of  the  Hussites, 
and  the  commotions  throughout  central  Europe ;  the  per- 
petual internal  feuds  of  the  corrupt  and  turbulent  southern 
republics  ;  the  approaching  dissolution  of  thb  dissolute 
Byzantine  empire ;  the  appalling  progress  of  that  terrible 
power  that  had  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Asia,  subdned 
the  empire,  and  threatened  Europe  from  its  vulnerable 
point;  all  these  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  have  engrossed 
the  mental  energies  of  the  various  jcountries  of  Europe,  and 
prevented  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the 
race  in  question. 

But  over  and  aljove  these  convulsions,  sufficient  as  they 
were  to  exclusively  engage  the  attention  of  the  small  amount 
of  cultivated  intellect  then  in  the  world,  there  was  one 
that  was  calculated  even  to  paralyze  the  clergy,  to  whom, 
in  that  age,  fell  the  business  of  recording  passing  events, 
and  which  seems  to  have  prevented  their  even  taking  notice 
of  important  matters  in  the  history  of  that  time.  I  mean 
the  schism  that  for  so  long  rent  the  church  into  fragments, 
the  greatest  schism,  indeed,  that  the  world  ever  saw,  when, 
for  so  many  years,  two  and  even  three  Popes  reigned  at 
once,  each  anathematizing  and  escommunicating  the  other. 
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for  si  schism  vhich,  after  an  infiDily  of  intrigaes,  vas  ulti- 
mately BO  happily  raitched  up  to  the  comfort  of  the  church. 
On  the  death  of  Urban  T,  Gregory  XI  became  Pope,  but 
noon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VI ;  but  the 
Cardinals,  who  were  in  the  French  interest,  after  treating 
him  as  Pope  for  a  short  time,  annulled  the  whole  proceedings, 
on  ijie  plea  of  having  been  constrained  in  the  election  by 
the  torboleDce  of  the  Roman  populace,  but  really  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  hartthnesa  with  which  be  began  his 
reign,  aud  chose  one  of  themselves  in  his  stead,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  The  former  remained  at  Borne,  and 
was  supported  by  Italy,  the  Empire,  England  and  the  North  ; 
while  Clement  proceeded  to  Avignou,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Prance,  Spain,  Scotlwid,  and  Sicily.  Urban  was 
respective^  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX,  Innoceut  VI,  and 
Gregory  XII ;  and  Clement,  at  his  death,  in  1394,  by 
Beneidict  XIII,  the  most  implacable  spirit  in  prolonging  the 
schism,  from  whose  authority  France  for  a  time  withdrew, 
without  acknowledging  any  other  bead,  bnt  afterwards 
returned,  at  the  same  time  urging  his  resignation  ctf  the 
chair.  At  last  the  Cardinals,  disgusted  with  the  unprin- 
cipled dissimulation  of  both,  and  at  their  wits'  end  in 
devising  a  way  to  stay  the  scandal,  and  baild  up  the 
influence  of  the  whole  church,  then  so  rapidly  sinking  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  amidst  such  unheard  of  calamities, 
deserted  both,  and  summoned  acoundl,  which  met  at  Pisa, 
and  in  which  both  were  deposed,  and  another,  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  V,  elected  to  fill  the  chair.  But  in  place  of 
provihg  a  remedy,  the  step  rendered  the  schism  still  more 
furious.  After  that,  Joba.  XXTTI,  aucc^sor  to  Alexander  V, 
'  was  reluctantiy  prevailed  on  to  call  a  council,  which  accord- 
ingly met  at  Constance,  in  1414,  but  in  which  he  himself 
was  deposed.  Martin  V  being  chosen,  was  succeeded  by 
Engenins  IV.  But  the  Fathers  of  Basle  elected  Felix  v, 
thus  renewing  the  schism,  and  dividing  the  church  for 
some  years,  from  France  and  the  Empire  observing  a  neu- 
trality, while  England  adhered  to  Eagenius,  Anigon  and 
the  smaller  statfis  to  Felix ;  but  the  partisans  of  Felix 
gradually  losing  th^ir  influence,  Nicholas  V,  the  successor 
m  EngemuB,  after  mnch  c^olery,  prevailed  on  hiu  to  resign 
Ms  claim,  and  tUtls  restored  peace  to  the  world. 
At  that  time  the  kinds  of  learning  taught  were,  in  the 
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greato-  part  of  Europe,  confined  to  few,  teing  almost  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  clergy  and  a  few  laymen ;  by  the  former 
for  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools  and  the  study  of  the  canon 
law,  and  by  the  latter  for  civil  jarisprudence  and  medicine. 
Even  the  sons  of  nobles  were  generally  wholly  illiterate, 
one  of  tiem,  only,  being  educated,  to  act  as  the  clerk  of  the 
I  family.  We  are  even  told  of  a  noble,  when  a  cooBjHracf 
!  was  detected,  with  the  nwne  of  his  sfNi  attached  to  it,  saying, 
"Thank  God,  none  of  my  children  were  ever  taaght  to 
write."  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  especmlly  those' 
of  Has  lower  classes,  were  as  ignorant  f£  direct  edocstienal 
training  as  a  tribe  of  semi-barbaFjans  at  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  nobUity,  aHhoi^h  as  scantily  etWated  aa  the 
lowest  of  our  own  people,  and  having  as  much  £fficiilty  in 
inditing  an  epistle  as  some  of  these  would  now  have,  wenld 
still  admiraUy  maintam  their  position  lit  sach  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, by  the  infivence  whidi  their  high  birth  and  breeding, 
elevated  bearing,  superiority  of  eharacter,  aud  possession 
of  domain,  gave  them  j  and  fey  the  traditionary  leudal  awe 
that  had  Busk  so  deepfy  into  the  feelings  of  their  c<nBpara- 
tively,  and  often  absolutely,  abject  dependeota  and  followers, 
extending  itself,  when  unaccompanied  by  overt  acts  (rf  op- 
pression, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  so 
many  restraints  surrounded  their  personal  independence, 
from  their  precarious  modes  of  living,  owing  to  all  so  BiDch 
depending  on  each  other  for  a  subsistence,  and  the  < 
jealousies  prevailii^  among  them. 

At  the  same  time  all  classes,  although  frequently  p 
ing  a  sufficiency,  if  not  an  abimdance,  of  the  rough  n%ee9- 
saries  of  life,  enjoyed  nothing  of  the  comfort  and  elegancies 
of  subsequent  times.  The  Irouse  of  many  a  noble  presented 
such  a  plainness  in  furnishing  as  a  persoo,  in  vei-y  moderate 
circumstances,  would  now  be  atmoet  ashamed  to  possess. 
The  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes  were  much  more 
lowly ;  plain  boards  and  wooden  trenchers,  few  beds,  but 
many  shak&dovms,  rough  stools  and  no  chairs,  with  won- 
derfully few  apartments  relative  to  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  much  sleeping  on  straw-heaps  in  the  cock-lo/t,  marked 
the  style  of  living  of  a  class  now  deemed  very  respectable. 
The  huts  of  the  poorest  class  were  as  often  composed  of 
"  sticks  and  dirt"  as  any  other  material,  with  ■^etnahing  to 
correspond.    There  was  a  marked  exception  to  this  state 
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of  comparatiTe  barbarism  to  be  found,  however,  ia  some  of 
th«  cities  of  Italy,  and  other  parte  of  the  MediterrBnean, 
the  seats  of  the  flourishing  republics  of  the  middle  af^es ; 
aiising  not  only  from  the  affluence  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  extended  commerce  and  mannfactnres,  but  also 
from  the  feelings  with  which  the  wreck  of  a  highly  potinhed 
antiqaity  inspired  a  people  in  whom  the  seeds  of  tlie  former 
civilization  had  not  died  out ;  heightened,  as  it  must  have 
been,  by  the  influence  of  the  once  celebrated,  but  then  de- 
cBj'iQg,  Kfdendour  whidi  the  court  of  the  long  line  of  eastern 
emperors  shed  over  the  countries  lying  contiguous  to  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  north,  on  the  other- 
hand,  were  marked  by  a  degree  of  substantial  wealth  and 
comfort,  sense  and  ease,  civility  and  liberality,  which  were 
apt  to  distinguish  a  people  situated  as  they  were,  without 
the  traditions  and  objecte,  meeting  the  eye  at  every  step  in 
the  south,  of  the  greatest  degree  of  culture  in  the  polite 
arts  of  life  unto  v^ich  a  people  can  attain.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  some  of 
those  in  a  few  of  the  cities  of  weateni  Europe,  tho  clergy 
and  some  of  the  laity,  the  people,  as  such,  were  snnkin  deep 
ignorance  and  superstition,  living  in  a  state  of  which,  in  our 
favoured  times,  we  can  form  no  (ulequate  conception.  Then,, 
life  and  property  were  held  in  little  respect,  and  law  tram- 
pled upon,  even  if  it  existed  under  more  than  the  shadow  of 
Its  present  form ;  and  no  roads  existed  but  such  as  were  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  impassable,  and  lay  through 
forests,  swamps  and  other  uncultivated  wastes,  the  resortd  of 
numerous  banditti.  Then,  almost  no  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  one  part  of  a  country  and  another, 
when,  all  were  exceedingly  sanguinary  and  rude. 
)  What  wonder,  then,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
race  in  question  should  have  stolen  into  Europe  unobserved, 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  movement  ?  The  way  by  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  entered  Western  Europe  was  by  Transylvania,  a  sup- 
position which,  if  not  true,  is  at  lea^t  most  likely.  Although, 
when  first  publicly  taken  notice  of  in  Europe,  they  were  found 
to  move  about  in  large  bands,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would 
do  that  while  entering,  but  only  after  having  experienced 
the  degree  of  toleration  and  hospitality  which  the  represea- 
tation  of  their  condition  called  forth  ;  at  least  if  we  jodga 
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from  the  CDnning  ■which  tbey  have  displayed  in  moving  aBoat 
after  their  true  character  became  tnown.  Asia  having  been 
8o  long  their  home,  where  from  time  immemorial  they  are 
supposed  to  have  wandered,  they  would  have  no  misgiving, 
from  their  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  in  passing  throngn 
any  part  of  it.  But  in  contemplating  an  entry  into  Europe 
they  must  have  paused,  as  one,  without  any  experience  of  Lis 
own  or  of  others,  would  in  entering  on  the  discovery  of  an) 
unknown  continent,  and  anrionsly  examined  the  merchants 
and  travellers  visiting  Europe,  on  the  various  particulars  of 
tie  country  most  essential  to  their  prospects,  and  especially 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  they  were  expelled  from  Asia  againts 
their  will ;  and  as  little  for  supposing  that  they  fled  rather 
than  submit  to  a  particular  creed,  if  we  judge  from  the 
great  readiness  with  which,  in  form,  they  have  submitted  to 
such  in  Europe,  when  it  would  serve  their  purpose.  The 
onl^  conclusion,  in  regard  to  their  motive  of  migration,  to 
which  we  can  come,  is,  that  having,  in  the  course  of  time, 
gradually  found  their  way  to  the  confines  of  Western  Asia, 
and  most  likely  into  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  there 
heard  of  the  growing  riches  of  modem  Europe,  they,  with 
the  restlessness  and  unsettledness  of  their  race,  longed  to 
reach  the  Eldorado  of  their  hopes — a  country  teeming  with 
what  they  were  in  quest  of,  where  they  would  meet  with  no 
rivals  of  their  own  race  to  cross  their  path.  The  step  must 
have  been  long  and  earnestly  debated,  possibly  for  genera- 
tions, ere  it  was  taken  ;  spies  after  spies  may  have  surveyed 
and  reported  on  the  country,  and  the  movement  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  deliberations,  till  at  last  the  influence, 
address,  or  resolution  of  some  chief  may  have  precipitated 
them  upon  it,  possibly  at  a  time  when  some  accidental  or  un- 
avoidable cause  urged  them  to  it.  Nor  would  it  be  long 
ere  their  example  was  followed  by  others  of  the  tribe ;  some 
from  motives  of  friendship ;  others  from  jealousy  at  the  idea 
of  all  the  imagined  advantages  being  reaped  by  those  going 
before  them  ;  and  others  from  the  desire  of  revenging  un- 
settled injuries,  and  jealousy  combined.  After  the  die  had 
been  cast,  their  first  step  would  be  to  choose  leaders  to  pro- 
ceed before  the  horde,  spy  out  the  richness  of  tho  land,  and 
organize  stations  for  those  to  follow ;  and  tlien  continue  the 
migration  till  all  the  horde  had  passed  over.    Considering 
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that  the  representative  part  of  ttie  Gipsies  liavo  retained 
their  peculiarities  almost  uncontaminatod,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  it  may  even  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  thia 
■was  the  manner  in  which  they  entered  Europe  ;  at  first  strag- 
glers, with  systematic  relays  of  stations  and  couriers,  fol- 
lowed up  by  emch  small,  yet  numerous  and  closely  following, 
companies,  as  almost  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  anthorities 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed ;  a  mode  of  tra- 
velling which  they  BtiU  pnrsbe  in  Great  Britain.  But  when 
any  special  obstacle  was  to  be  encountered  in  their  jonmey 
— anch,  for  example,  as  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  place — they  would  concentrate  their  strength,  so 
as  to  force  their  way  through.  Their  next  step  would  be  to 
arrange  among  themselves  the  district  of  country  each  tribe 
was  to  occupy.  After  their  arrival,  they  seem  to  have  appeared 
publicly  in  large  bands,  growing  emboldened  by  the  generous 
reception  which  they  met  with  for  some  time  after  their 
appearance  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  bad  the  sagacity  to 
Imow,  that  if  they  secured  the  favour  of  the  great,  that  of 
the  small  would  necessarily  follow. 

But  if  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe  had  a 
different  complexion  from  what  I  have  conjectured,  tliere  are 
other  causes  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  known.  Among  these  is  to  be  found  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  its  struggles  with  the  Turks, 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  its  capital,  and  the  subversion 
i^  the  Greek  rule  in  the  East.  The  literary  and  other  men 
(rf  note,  scattered  over  the  provinces,  likely  to  chronicle  such 
an  event  as  the  a[^)earance  of  the  Gipics,  must  necessarily 
have  betaken  tliemselvcs  to  the  capital,  as  each  district  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors,  and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  migration,  under  such  circumstances  aa  would 
have  made  it  observable,  assuming  that  the  Gipsies  travelled 
in  large  companies,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  not,  on  all  occasions,  likely.  The  surrounding 
I  countries  having  been  the  theatre  of  so  manv  changes  in 
the  history  of  the  human  famUy,  and  the  inhabitants  having 
undergone  so  many  changes  of  masters,  leading  to  so  many 
distinct  races,  from  the  intellectual  and  cultivated  Greek  to 
the  barbarous  Arab  and  dusky  Moor,  of  so  various  hues  and 
habits,  many  of  whom  would  be  found  in  such  a  city  as  Con- 
stantinople, what  peculiarity  was  there  about  the  Gipsies  to 
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attract  the  notice  of  the  hanglity  Greek,  characterized  as  he 
vas  by  all  the  feelings  of  disdaia  which  his  anceatora  dis- 
played in  not  even  naming  the  Jews  and  early  ChristianB  ? 
Tlieo,  if  we  coDsider  the  peculiar  turn  which  the  new-bom 
lit«rary  pursuits  of  learned  men  afsumed  during  that  age — 
how  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  restoration  of  the 
classics,  and  followed  in  Europe  by  the  inflox  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  troubles  of  their  coWtry,  we  will  find  another 
reason  for  the  manner  of  Hio  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies 
not  being  known.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  light 
'would  be  thrown  on  the  eubjeet  by  the  memoirs  of  any  of 
our  own  countrymen,  visiting  the  East  at  a  lime  when  so  little 
intercourse  existed  between  the  West  and  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  nothing  -perhaps  beyond  a  conmierdal  or  man* 
time  adventurer,  under  the  flag  of  another  nation,  or  one 
whose  whole  acquirements  consisted  in  laying  lance  in  rest 
and  monntiug  the  breach  in  an  assanlt ;  it  being  a  rare  thing 
even  to  see  an  English  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

That  the  Gipsies  were  a  tribe  of  Hindoo  Sudraa,  driven, 
by  the  cruelty  of  Timour,  to  leave  Hindostan,  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  entertained ;  for  why  should  that  ciHiqaeror 
have  specially  troubled  himself  with  the  hfoe»t  class  of  Hin- 
doos? or  why  should  they,  in  particnlar,  have  left  Hindos- 
tan ?  It  would  have  been  the  riding,  or  at  least  the  higher, 
classes  of  Hindoo  society  against  which  Timour  would  have 
exercised  any  acts  of  cruelty ;  the  lowest  would  be  pret^ 
much  beneath  his  notice.  Not  only  do  we  not  read  of  such 
a  people  as  the  Hindoos  ever  having  left  their  country  oa 
any  such  account — for  it  ig  contrary  to  their  genius  and  feet 
inga  of  caste  to  do  so — but  the  opinion  that  the  Gipsies  left 
India  on  Timour's  account  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever, 
beyond  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  were  first  takes 
notice  of  in  Europe  aboid  the  time  of  his  overrunning  India. 
Mr.  Borrow  very  justly  remarks :  "  It  appears  Mngular  that 
if  they  left  their  native  land  to  escape  from  Timonr,  they 
Bhonld  never  have  mentioned,  in  the  western  world,  the  name 
of  that  scourge  of  the  human  race,  nor  detailed  the  history 
of  their  flight  and  sufFsrings,  which  assuredly  would  have 
procnred  them  sympathy ;  ttie  ravages  of  Timour  being  al- 
ready but  too  well  known  in  Europe."  Still,  Mr.  Borrow 
doea  not  venture  to  give  reasons  for  tbo  tmstworthioeBs  <a 
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mitrustvorthiness  of  a  passage  in  Arabschah's  life  of 
Timoar,  in  which  it  is  eaid  that  Gipsies  vere  fonnd  in 
Samarcand  at  a  time  before  that  conqueror  had  even  directed 
his  thoughts  to  the  inTasion  of  India.  The  desoription 
given  of  these  Zingarii  or  Gipsies  of  Samarcand  ia  as  ap- 
plics^le  to  the  Gipsies  as  possibly  can  be ;  for  in  it  it  is 
.  said,  "  Some  were  wrestlers,  others  gladiators,  others  pngi- 
Iti^ts.  These  people  were  much  at  yariatice,  so  that  hostili- 
ties and  battling  were  continually  arising  amonjgst  them. 
Each  band  had  its  chief  and  subordinate  officers."  How 
ajqtlicable  this  description  is  to  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  down 
to  BO  late  a  period  as  the  end  of  last  centary  I 

If  there  is  little  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Gipsies  left 
India  owing  to  the  cruelties  of  Timour,  there  is  less  for 
Fupposii^,  as  Mr.  Borrow  supposes,  that  their  being  called 
Egyptj^s  originated,  not  with  themselves,  but  with  others ; 
for  he  says  that  the  tale  of  their  being  Egyptians  "  probably 
originated  amongst  the  priests  and  learned  men  of  the  east 
of  Europe,  who,  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  bands 
of  people  foreign  in  appearance  and  language,  skilled  in 
divination  and  the  occult  arts,  endeavoured  to  find  in  Scrip- 
ture a  clue  to  such  a  phenomenon  ;  tho  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Bomas  (Gipsies)  of  Hindostan  wore  snddenly  trans- 
formed into  Egyptian  penitents,  a  title  which  they  have  ever 
since  borne  in  various  parts  of  Europe."  Wby  should  the 
priests  and  icMTied  men  of  the  east  of  Europe  go  to  the 
£ibl8  to  find  the  origin  of  such  a  people  as  the  Gipsies  ? 
What  did  priests  and  iearoed  men  know  of  the  Bible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  Did  every  priest,  at 
thajt  time,  know  there  even  was  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  in 
existence  t  The  priests  and  learned  men  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope were  more  likely  to  turn  to  the  eastern  nations  for  the 
origin  of  the  Gipsies,  than  to  Egypt,  were  the  mere  matter 
of  the  skill  of  the  Gipsies  in  divination  and  the  occult  arts 
to  lead  them  to  make  uiy  enquiry  into  tlieir  history.  But^ 
what  could  have  induced  the  priests  and  learned  men  to 
take  any  such  particular  intfirest  in  the  Gipsies  ?  When 
the  Gipsies  entered  Europe,  they  would  feel  under  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  wlio  they  were.  JJaving  committed  tliemaelves 
to  that  point,  how  could  they  afterwards  call  themselves  by 
that  name  which  Mr.  Borrow  supposes  the  priests  and 
Iearoed  men  to  have  given  them?    Or,  I  should  rather  say, 
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how  coalcl  the  priests  aod  learned  men  think  of  giving  them 
a  name  after  thej  themselves  had  said  wbo  they  were  7  And 
did  the  prieets  and  learned  men  invent  the  idea  of  the  Gip- 
sies being  pilgrims,  or  beBtow  npon  their  leaders  the  titles 
of  diikea,  earls,  lords,  counts  and  knights  of  Little  Egypt  ? 
Assuredly  not ;  all  these  matters  must  have  originated  with 
the  Gi[BiM  themselveB.  The  tmth  is,  Mr.  Borrow  has  evi- 
dently had  no  opportunities  of  learning,  or,  at  least,  has  not 
dnly  appreciated,  the  real  mental  acquirements  of  the  early 
Gipsies,  an  idea  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  race  on  tiieir  first  general  arrival  in  Scotland,  about  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  first  taken  notice  of  in  En- 
rope,  dnring  which  time  they  are  not  supposed  to  have 
made  any  great  progress  in  mental  condition.  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,*  in  regard  to  the 
scattering  of  the  Egyptians,  does  not  apply  to  the  Gipsies, 
for  this  reason,  that  such  of  these  Egyptians  as  were  carried 
away  captive  would  become  lost  among  other  nations,  while 
the  "  mixed  multitude  "  which  left  Egypt  with  the  Jews,  tra- 
velled East,  their  oum  masters,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsy  nation  throughout  the  world.  If  we  could  bnt  find 
traces  of  an  Egyptian  m'igin  among  the  Gipsies  of  Asia,  say 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  the  question  would  be  beyond 
dispute.  Bat  that  might  be  a  matter  of  some  trouble.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  in  India  corresponding 
to  the  Gipsies  in  Europe,  will  be  found  among  those  tented 
tribes  who  perform  certain  services  to  the  British  armies  ; 
at  all  events  there  is  such  a  tribe  in  India,  who  are  called 
Gipsies  by  the  Europeans  who  come  in  contact  witli  them. 
A  short  time  ago,  one  of  these  people,  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  camel  driver  in  India,  fonnd  his  way  to  England, 

■  Ezet  zziz.  1!,-14,  and  zzx.  10,  S3,  and  SS.— The  Boatlering  of  Un 

I^jpttBiiB,  here  foretold,  is  a  labject  about  which  very  little  is  bioim. 
Scott,  in  commenting  on  it,  tays ;  "  Hiatoiy  infonoa  as  that  Nebuchadnei- 
lar  conquered  Egypt,  and  carrying  mnltitndei  of  priMxiera  benee,  dispersed 
ttiem  in  diCFofent  parts  of  bU  dominions:  and  danbtleM  great  nnmbera 
petiihed,  or  took  welter  in  other  nations  at  the  same  time.  But  we  are 
not  BuiGuientlj  informed  of  the  tmnEBCtions  of  those  ages,  to  show  the  exact 
falfilment  of  this  put  of  the  prophecy,  aa  haa  been  done  in  other  instaooes." 
The  balk  of  the  Egyptinns  were  donbtleM  restored  to  their  eoDDtry,  as 
promised  in  Ezet  xiii.  13. 14,  itnd  it  la  not  impoesible  that  the  Gipaiea  are 
the  descendimta  of  such  lis  did  Dot  return  to  Egypt.  The  lungaage  which 
they  now  speak  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  as,  since  the  time  jn  qnca- 
tion.  they  Wo  had  opportunities  to  learn  and  imleam  many  languagee. 
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and  "  polled  np  "  mth  some  English  Gipsies,  vhom  be  rec<^ 
nized  as  his  own  people  ;  at  least  he  found  that  they  had  the 
irays  and  ceremonies  of  them.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  tribe  in  India  did  not  follow  varions 
occupations.  Bishop  Heber,  on  several  occasions,  speaks  of 
certain  tents  of  people  whom  he  met  in  India,  as  Gipsies, 
But  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  difficult  than  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  any  of  the  infinity  of  sects,  castes,  or 
tribes  to  be  met  with  in  India.*  What  evidently  leads  Mr. 
Borrow  and  others  astray,  in  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsies,  is,  that  they  conclude  that,  becauHO  the  language 
epoken  by  the  Gipsies  is  apparently,  or  for  the  most  part, 
Hindostanee,  therefore  the  people  speaking  it  originated  in 
Hindostan  ;  as  just  a  conclusion  as  it  would  be  to  maintain 
that  the  Negroes  in  Liberia  originated  in  England  becanae 
they  speak  the  English  language  1 

The  leaders  of  the  Gipsies,  on  the  arrival  of  the  body  in 
Europe,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  soem  to  have  been 
a  superior  class  to  those  known  as  Gipsies  fosiay  ;  althoi^cbi 
if  the  moro  intelligent  of  the  race  were  observable  to  the 
general  eye,  they  voold,  in  many  respects,  compare  most 

•  Abb4  Dnbola  taya :  "  Id  orory  countrj  of  the  Penin»nls,  gie«t  nmn- 
ben  of  foreign  bmiliea  are  to  be  foaad,  whoae  aoceetors  had  been  obliged 
to  emigrBle,tliiCher,  In  tvnes  of  trouble  or  femioe,  frran  thdr  native  land,  and 
to  eatabUgh  tbemselTes  amongst  strsDeers.  This  species  of  emigration  ia 
very  cooimon  in  all  the  coBntnes  of  IntEa ;  bnt  what  is  caoet  remarkable  b, 
that  in  a  fortign  land,  Ihtti  emigranit  proenie.  from  generation  la  gmeration, 
d«tr  omi  latwaagt  and  BaU(mal  peculiariiUt.  Many  instaocea  mlglit  be 
P<dnted  ODt  ofsnch  foreifn  families,  settled  fonr  or  five  hundred  yeare  in  the 
district  &ej  now  inhabit,  withont  approximatjcg  in  the  least  to  the  man- 
ncra,  EashioDB,  or  even  to  the  language,  of  Ibu  naUoD  where  they  have  been 
Ibr  BO  many  generations  naturalised.  They  atiU  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  tbdr  origin,  and  keep  np  the  ceremoniee  and  nsagee  of  ibe  land  where 
Okot  anceetora  were  born,  without  ever  receiving  any  tjncture  of  the  parU- 
cnlar  babita  of  the  countries  where  the;  live," — Preface  ivii. 

At  page  470,  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  Mysore  and 
Telinga  country,  originally  employed  la  agricnltare,  who,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prenonslj.  took  up  their  vagrant  and  wandering  life,  in  coose' 
queoce  of  the  Beyere  treatment  which  the  governor  of  the  province  was 
going  to  inflict  npon  some  of  their  favonrite  cluefs.  To  this  kind  of  life  they 
hava  grown  so  mnob  accnstomed,  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  reclaim 
them  to  any  fixed  or  esdantary  habits;  and  theyhave  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  resuming  their  andent  manners.  They  sojourn  in  the  open 
fielda,  onder  small  tenEs  of  bamboo,  and  wander  from  plnce  to  place  oa 
hnmnar  dictates.  They  amount  to  seveti  or  eight  thousand  individuals, 
ire  divided  into  tribes,  and  are  mider  the  government  of  ehieb,  and  midn- 
tain  a  great  respect  for  the  property  of  otlieri. 
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favourably  with  many  of  onr  middle  classes.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Gipaies,  at  that  time,  fell  behind  some  of  even  the  no- 
bility, in  the  pittance  of  the  education  of  letters  which  the 
.  latterpoMeBsed, they  niadeiipforitin that  practical  sagacity, 
theacquisitionofwhichis  almost  unavoidable  in  the  Bchool  in 
,  which,  from  infamcy,  they  had  been  educated— that  of  provid- 
ing for  the  shifts  and  exigenciea  of  which  their  Uvea,  as  a 
jwnole,  consisted  ;  besides  showing  that  superior  aptitude  for 
■  many  of  the  things  of  every-day  life,  so  inseparable  from  the 
^BUccesB  to  which  a  special  pursuit  will  lead.  A  Gipsy  leader 
'stood,  then,  somewhat  in  the  position  towards  a  gentleman 
that  a  swell  does  to-day ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  was 
not  apt  to  commit  himself  by  the  display  of  that  ignorance 
which  unmasks  the  swell ;  an  ignorance  which  the  gentleman, 
'  in  spite  of  hia  little  learning,  no  less  shared  in.  If  the  latter 
happened  to  be  well  educated,  the  Gipsy  could  still  pass 
muster,  from  being  as  well,  or  rather  as  ill,  informed  as  many 
with  whom  the  gentleman  associated.  The  Gipsy  bein;? 
alert,  capable  of  playii^  many  characters,  often  a  good  mnsi- 
ciao,  an  e.xcelleut  player  at  games  of  hazard,  famous  at  tale 
aoA  repartee,  clever  at  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  ready  with  his 
weapon,  at  least  in  the  boast  of  it,  apt  at  field  and  athletic 
sports,  suspicious  of  everything  and  everybody  around  him, 
toe  whole  energies  of  his  mind  given  to,  and  his  life  spent  in, 
circumventing  and  plundering  those  around  him,  while,  in 
appearance,  "  living  in  peaceable  and  catholic  manner,"  and 
"  doing  a  lawful  business,"  and  having  that  thorongh  know- 
ledge of  men  acquired  by  mixing  with  all  classes,  in  every 
part  of  the  country — he  became  even  more  than  a  match  for 
the  other,  whose  life  was  spent  in  occasional  forays,  field 
Bports  uid  revellings,  with  eolitUe  to  engage  his  intellectual 
nature,  from  his  limited  education,  the  non-existence  of  books, 
and  the  forms  of  government  and  social  institutions,  with 
tliose  beautifully  complicated  bearings  and  interests  towards 
general  society  which  the  present  age  displays.  At  such  a 
time,  conversation  must  have  been  confined  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  common  life,  the  journal  of  much  of  which,  beyonS 
one's  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  be  found  in  the 
conversatioa  of  the  accomplished  Gipqr,  who  had  the  tact  of 
ingratiating  himself,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  with  ^I 
binds  of  society,  even  sometimes  tlie  very  best.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that,  when  tlie  Gipsies  were  persecuted,  it  was 
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seldom,  if  e^er,  at  th«  instanco  of  privatfl  individDals,  byt 
almost  always  hy  those  actioc;  under  aathoritj.  If  they 
were  persecuted  by  a  priTate  individual,  they  would  nator- 
'  ally  leave  for  another  district,  and  place  themselves,  for  a 
time,  in  the  nomiDal  positioa  of  a  clansman  to  snch  barons  as 
voold  be  always  ready  to  receive  them.  The  people  at  lai^ 
generally  courted  their  friendship,  for  the  amusement  which ; 
they  afforded  them,  and  the  various  services  which  they  ren- 
dered them,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  safety  of 
property  which  followed  from  such  an  acquaintance.  That 
being  the  case  even  with  people  of  influence,  it  may  be  judged 
What  position  the  Gipsies  occupied  towards  the  various 
classes  downwards  ;  the  lowest  of  which  they  have  always 
despised,  and  delighted  to  tyrannize  over.  In  coining  among 
them,  the  Gipsies,  from  the  first,  ezhibitod  ways  of  life  and 
habits  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  natives,  and  snch  tricks 
of  legerdemain  so  peculiar  to  Eastom  nations,  and  such 
claims  of  seeing  into  the  future,  as  to  cause  many  to  believe 
them  in  league  with  the  evil  one ;  a  conclusion  very  easily 
arrived  at,  in  the  darkness  in  which  all  were  wrapped.  Al- 
though the  rabble  of  the  Gipsies  is  said  to  have  presented, 
in  point  of  accoutrements,  a  most  lamentable  appearance, 
that  could  much  more  have  been  said  of  the  same  class  of 
the  natives,  then,  and  long  aftor,  if  we  judge  of  a  Highland 
"  tail,"  of  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  as  dracribed  by 
the  author  of  Waverly  ;  or  even  of  the  most  unwashed  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  "  unwashed  multitude  "  of  to-day. 
In  point  of  adaptability  to  their  r^pective  modes  of  life,  the 
poorest  of  the  tjipsies  far  excelled  the  others.  To  carry  out 
the  character  of  pilgrims,  the  bulk  of  the  Gipsies  would  go 
very  poorly  dressed  ;  it  would  only  be  the  chiefs  who  would 
be  well  accoutred. 

But  the  Gipsies  that  appear  to  the  general  eye  have  fallen 
mnch  from  what  they  were.  The  superior  class  of  Scottish 
Gipsies,  possessing  the  talents  and  policy  necessary  to  accom 
nmlate  themselves  to  the  change  of  circumstances  around 
them,  have  adopted  the  modes  of  ordinary  life  to  such  an 
extent,  and  so  for  given  up  their  wandering  habits,  as  to 
baffle  any  chance  of  discoTeiy  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
their  history,  and  who  will  not,  like  a  bloodhound,  follow 
them  into  the  retreats  in  which  they  and  their  descendants 
are  now  to  be  found.    Such  Gipsies  are  still  a  restless  race^ 
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and  nonrisb  that  iDveterate  attachment  to  their  blood  uid 
language  which  is  peculiar  to  all  of  them.  When  we  con- 
sider the  change  that  has  come  over  the  faee  of  socie^  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years,  or  even  during  a  much  Sorter 
time,  we  will  find  many  causes  that  have  contributed  to  that 
which  has  come  over  the  Gipsy  character  in  ita  more  atro- 
cious aspect  All  classes  of  our  own  people,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  experienced  the  change  ;  and  nowhere 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Highlands,  where,  in  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  a  greater  reformatioD  has  been 
effected,  than  took  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  per- 
haps three  centuries  to  accomplish ;  and  where  the  people, 
as  a  body,  have  emerged,  from  a  state  of  sanguinary  barbar- 
ism, into  the  most  lawful  and  the  most  moral  and  religions 
sul^ts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Gipsies  have  likewise 
felt  the  change.  Even  the  wildest  of  them  have  had  the 
more  outrageous  features  of  their  character  subdued  ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  as  an  animal  of  prey,  sans  teeth,  sans  claws,  sans 
everything.  OEBcials,  in  the  zeal  of  their  callings,  oft^i 
greatly  distress  those  that  go  about — compelling  them,  in 
their  wanderings,  to  "  move  on  ;"  and  look  after  them  bo 
closely,  that  when  they  become  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  offence  has  hardly  occurred,  ere,  to  use  an  expression, 
f  hey  are  snapped  ap  before  they  have  had  time  to  squeak. 
Amid  such  a  st*te  of  thingg,  it  is  difScult  for  Cripsies  to 
flourish  in  their  glory ;  still,  such  of  them  as  go  about  in  the 
olden  form  are  deemed  very  annoying. 

The  dread  which  has  always  been  entertained  toward  the 
Gipsies  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  them,  and  has  become 
the  principal  means  contributing  to  their  toleration.  They 
have  always  been  combined  in  a  brotherhood  of  sentiment 
and  interest,  even  when  deadly  feuds  existed  among  them ;  > 
an  injury  toward  one  being  generally  taken  up  by  others  ; 
and  have  presented  that  union  of  sympathy,  and  lawless 
violence  toward  the  community,  which  show  what  a  few 
audacious  and  desperate  men,  nnder  such  circumstances,  will 
sometimes  do  in  a  well  regulated  society.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
relative  to  the  original  of  one  of  bis  heroines,  says :  "  She 
was  wont  to  say  that  she  could  bring,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  island  friends,  to  revenge  her  quarrel,  while  she 
sat  motionleds  in  her  cottage  ;  and  frequently  boasted  that 
there  was  a  time  when  she  was  of  still  niore  consideraUe 
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importance,  when  there  were  at  her  wedding  fifty  saddled 
asses,  and  nnsaddled  asses  without  number."  But  of  their 
Tarions  crimes,  none  have  had  such  terrors  for  the  grown-dp 
perBOQ  as  those  of  fire-raising  and  child-stealing.  The  Gipsy 
conld  easily  steal  into  a  well  guarded  bat  scattered  premises, 
by  night,  and,  in  an  instant,  spread  devastation  around  him, 
and  irretrieTable  ruin  to  the  rural  inhabitant.  Sut  that 
which  has,  perhaps,  contributed  most  to  the  feeUng  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  their  habit  of  child-stealing,  the  terrors  of 
which  have  grown  up  with  the  people  from  infancy.  Thia 
trait  in  the  G-ipsy  character  baa  certainly  not  been  so  com- 
mon, in  latter  times,  as  some  others ;  still,  it  has  taken  place. 
As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Adam  Smitn,  the 
anthor  of  the  great  work  called  "An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Wealtii  of  Nations,"  was  actually  carried  off 
by  the  Gipsies,  when  a  child,  and  was  some  hours  in  their 
possession  before  recovery.  It  is  curioua  to  think  what 
might  have  been  the  political  state  of  so  many  nations,  and 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  at  the  present  time,  if  the 
father  of  political  economy  and  free-trade,  as  he  is  generallr 
called,  had  had  to  pass  his  life  in  a  Qipsy  encampment,  and, 
like  a  white  transferred  to  an  Indian  wigwam,  under  similar 
circumstances,  acquired  all  their  habits,  and  become  more 
incorrigibly  attached  to  them  than  the  people  themselves  ; 
tinkering  kettles,  pots,  pans  and  old  metfil,  in  place  of  sepa- 
rating the  ore  of  a  beautiful  science  from  the  debris  which 
had  been  for  generations  accumulating  around  it,  and  work- 
ingit  op  into  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  modem  times, 
when  a  child  will  become  nnmly,  the  father  will  often 
say,  in  the  most  serions  manner,  "  Mother,  that  canna  be 
oar  bairn — the  Tinklers  must  have  taken  ours,  and  left 
theirs — are  you  sure  that  this  is  ours?  Gie  him  back  to 
the  Gipsies  again,  and  get  our  ain."  The  other  children 
will  look  as  bewildered,  while  the  subject  of  remark  will 
instantly  stop  crybg,  and  look  around  for  sympathy ;  but 
meeting  nolliing  but  suspicion  in  the  faces  of  all,  will 
instinctively  fiee  to  its  mother,  who  as  instinctively  clasps  it 
to  her  bosom,  quieting  its  terrors,  as  a  mother  only  can, 
with  the  lullaby, 
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And  tbe  result  ie,  that  it  will  remain  a  "  good  bairn"  for  a 
long  time  after.  This  feeling,  drawn  into  tiie  juvenile  mind, 
as  food  enters  into  the  growth  of  the  body,  acts  like  the 
ioflnence  of  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  hol^bllns,  often  so 
inconsiderately  told  to  children,  bnt  differs  from  it  in  this 
respect,  that  what  causes  it  is  true,  while  its  effects  are 
always  more  or  less  penoanent.  It  has  had  this  effect  upon 
onr  yonth — in  connection  with  the  other  habits  of  the  people, 
so  outlandish  when  compared  with  the  ways  of  our  own — that 
should  they  happen  to  go  a  little  distance  from  borne,  on  sack 
expeditions  as  boys  are  g^reu  to,  and  fall  in  with  a  Gipsy 
camp,  a  strange  sensation  of  fear  takes  possession  of  themj 
The  camp  is  generally  found  to  be  pitchEHl  in  some  little  dell 
or  nook,  and  so  hidden  from  view  as  not  to  be  noticed  till 
the  stranger  is  almost  precipitated  into  its  midst  ere  he  is 
aware  of  it  What  with  the  traditionary  feeling  toward 
the  Gipsies,  and  the  motley  a^emblage  of  wild  looking 
men,  and  perhaps  still  wilder  looking  women,  ragged  little 
urchins,  ferocioas  looking  dogs,  prepared  for  an  assault  with 
an  instinct  drawn  from  the  character  of  their  masters,  and 
the  droll  appeoFfmce  of  bo  many  cuddies  (asses,)  startled  in 
their  browsing — animals  that  generally  appe^  singly,  bat, 
when  driven  by  Gipsies, come  in  battalions; — the  boys,  at 
first  rivetted  to  the  spot  with  terror,  will  slip  away  as 
quietly  as  jwssible  till  a  little  way  off,  and  then  mn  till 
they  nave  either  arrived  at  home,  or  come  within  the  reach 
of  a  neighbourhood  or  people  likely  to  protect  tliem, 
although,  it  might  be,  the  Gipsies  had  not  even  noticed 
them*  Curiosity  is  so  strong  in  our  youth,  in  such  cases, 
as  often  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  spot,  after  being 
satisfied  that  the  Gipsies  have  decamped  for  another  district. 
They  will  then  examine  the  debris  of  the  encampment  with 
a  great  d^;ree  of  minnteness,  wreaking  their  vei^eance  on' 
what  is  left,  by  turning  up  with  their  feet  the  refuse  of 
almost  everything  edible,  particularly  as  regards  the  bones 
and  feathers  of  fowl  and  game,  and,  if  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  sea,  crab,  limpet,  and  whelk  shells,  and  heaps  of 
tin  clippings  and  horn  scrapings.  In  aft^  life,  they  will 
often  think  of  and  visit  the  scenes  of  snch  adventures.  At 
other  times,  our  youth,  wken  rambling,  will  often  make  a 
■  Ae  chililren.  have  we  not,  at  some  time,  run,  affrighUd,  fhm  a  Gipty  t 
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detour  of  peveral  miles,  to  avoid  falling  in  vith  the  dreaded 
Gipsies.  Tlie  report  of  Gipsiee  being  about  acts  aa  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  the  depredatory  habits  of  the  youth  of  onr 
country  towns  on  ncignboiiriug  crops ;  for,  as  the  farinci:^ 
make  np  their  minds  to  lose  something  by  the  Gipsies,  at  any 
rate,  the  -wholesome  dread  tliey  inspire,  even  in  groiro-np 
lads,  is  Bach  as,  by  night  especially,  to  scare  atray  the  thieves 
from  those  villages,  vhosc  plunderings  are  nmch  greater, 
and  more  nnwillingly  submitted  to,  from  the  closeness  of 
residence  of  the  offenders ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies,!^ 
in  some  places,  is  welcomed,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,, " 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils  :  and,  to  that  extent,  they  have 
been  termed  the  "farmers  friends."  And  if  a  little  en- 
couragement is  given  them — snch  as  the  matter  of  "  dogs' 
payment,"  that  is,  what  they  can  eat  and  drink,  and  a  mouth- 
i'nl  of  something  for  the  cuddy,  for  the  first  day  after  their 
arrival — fiie  farmer  can  always  enlist  an  admirable  police, 
^ho  will  guard  his  property  against  others,  with  a  degree 
of  faithfnmesa  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  I  heard  oPa 
Scottish  farmer,  veiy  lately,  getting  the  Gipsies  to  take  up 
their  quarters  every  year  on  the  corner  of  a  potato  or  turnip 
field,  with  tlie  express  purpose  of  using  them,  as  half  con- 
stables half  scare-crows,  a^nst  the  common  rognes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  "  Now,"  said  he  to  the  principal  Gipsy,  "  I  , 
put  you  in  charge  of  this  property.  If  you  want  anything 
for  yourselves,  come  to  the  bam."  Whatever  miglit  have 
been  the  experience  of  farmers  near  by,  this  farmer  never 
missed  anything  while  the  Gipsies  were  on  his  premises. 

But  a  greater  degree  of  awe  is  inspired  by  the  females 
than  the  males  of  the  Gipsies.  In  their  periodical  wander- 
ings', they  will  generally,  with  their  fortuQe-telling,  turn  the 
heads  of  the  country  girls  in  matters  of  matrimony — setting 
them  all  iwog  on  husbands ;  and  render  them,  for  the  time, 
of  but  litue  use  to  their  employers.  In  teaching  them  the 
"  art  of  love,"  they  will  professedly  so  instruct  them  as  to 
have  as  many  lovers  at  once  as  their  hearts  c«a  desire.  But 
if  a  country  girl,  with  her  many  admirers,  has  one  to  get 
quit  of,  who  is  "  no'  very  weel  fanred,  but  a  clever  fellow," 
or  another,  who  is  "no*  very  bright  in  tlie  upper  story,  but 
strapping  enough  to  become  the  dish-clout,"  she  will  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  strolling  Gipsy ;  who,  after  carefully 
ireighins  the  circnmstancCB  of  the  ease,  ^vill  sometimes^  after 
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ordinary  means  have  failed,  collect,  utiknown  to  her,  a 
bucket  full  of  everything  odious  about  a  dwelling,  wtut  at 
the  back  door  tlie  return  of  the  rustic  Adonis,  and,  ere  he  is 
aware,  dash  it  full  in  his  face ;  then  fold  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  quietly  remark,  "  That  will  cool  your  ears,  and  your 
courting  too,  my  man  1"  Such  Gipsy  women  are  peculiarly 
dreaded  by  the  males  of  our  own  people,  who  will  much 
sooner  encounter  those  of  the  other  sei ;  for,  however  much 
some  of  them  may  be  satisfied,  in  their  cooler  moments,  that 
these  Gipsy  women  will  not  attempt  what  they  will  some- 
times threaten,  they  generally  deem  them  "  unco  uncanny," 
at  an^  time,  and  will  flee  when  swearing  that  they  will  fr«f 
or  slem,  alive  all  who  may  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 

To  people  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gip- 
&ies,  it  may  appear  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  But  Sir 
Wfjter  Scott,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  true  de- 
picter  of  Scottiah  life,  in  every  form,  aays,  in  reference  to  the 
original  of  Meg  Merrilees,  in  Guy  Mannering :  "  I  remember 
to  nave  seen  one  of  her  grand-daughters ;  that  is,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of  Qcneu  Anne — a  stately- 
lady  in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds  ;  so  my  memory  la 
haunted  by  a  solemn  remembrance  of  a  woman,  of  more  than 
female  height,  dressed  in  a  long,  red  cloak,  who  commenced 
ncqnaintauce  by  giving  me  an  apple,  but  whom,  nevertheless, 
I  looked  on  with  as  much  awe  as  the  future  Doctor  could 
look  upon  the  Queen."  And  he  approvingly  quotes  another 
writer,  aa  to  her  daughter,  as  follows  :  "  Every  week,  she  paid 
my  father  a  visit  for  her  avmuma,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
and  I  looked  on  her  with  no  common  degree  of  awe  and 
terror."  The  same  feeling,  somewhat  modified,  I  have  heard 
expressed  by  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians.  In  Eng- 
land, the  people  do  not  like  to  trouble  the  Gipsies,  owing  to 
their  being  so  "  spiteful,"  as  they  express  it.  The  feeling  in 
question  cannot  well  be  realized  by  people  reared  in  towns, 
who  have,  perhaps,  never  seen  Gipsies,  or  heard  much  about 
them ;  but  it  is  different  with  youths  brought  np  in  the  coun- 
try. When  the  Gipsies,  in  their  percgriDations,  will  moke 
their  appearance  at  a  farmer's  house,  especially  if  it  is  in  the 
pastoral  districts,  and  tho  farmer  bo  a  man  of  information 
end  reflection,  he  will  often  treat  them  kindly,  &om  the  in- 
terest with  which  their  singular  history  inspires  him ;  and 
others,  not  nnkindly,  irom  other  motives.    The  farmer's  sons, 
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who  are  young  and  hasty,  probably  but  recently  retarded 
from  a  town,  where  they  have  been  jeered  at  for  their  cow- 
ardice in  being  afraid  to  meddle  with  the  Gipsiea,  will  show 
a  disposition  to  nse  them  roughly,  on  the  cry  arising  in  tie 
house,  that  "  the  Tinklers  are  coming."  But  the  old  father, 
cantious  with  tiie  teachings  of  years  gone  by,  will  become 
alarmed  at  such  symptoms,  and,  before  the  Gipsies  hare 
approached  the  premises,  will  urge  his  children  to  treat  them 
kindly.  "  Be  canny  now,  bairns — be  canny ;  for  any  sake 
dinna  anger  them  ;  gie  them  a'  they  want,  and  something 
more."  With  this,  a  good  fat  sheep  will  sometimes  be  killed, 
and  the  band  regaled  with  kail,  and  its  accompaniments  ;  or, 
if  they  are  very  nice  gabbii,  it  will  be  served  up  to  them  in  a 
roasted  form.  Thereafter,  they  will  retire  to  the  bam,  and 
start  in  the  morning  on  something  better  than  an  empty 
stomach. 

And  yet  it  is  singular  that,  if  the  Gipsies  are  met  in  the 
streets  of  a  town,  or  any  considerably  frequented  place,  peo- 

}>lo  will,  in  passing  them,  edge  off  a  little  to  the  side,  and 
ook  at  them  with  a  degree  of  interest,  which,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  the  Gipsies  will  but  little  notice.  But  if  a  person 
of  respectable  appearance  will  scrutinize  them  in  an  ominous 
way,  they  will  observe  it  instantly ;  and,  as  a  swell-mobsman, 
on  being  stared  at  by  a  detective,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  being  such,  generally  turns  the  first  cross  street,  and,  in 
turning,  anxiously  looks  after  his  enemy,  who,  after  ealcn- 
lating  the  distance,  has  also  turned  to  watch  his  movements, 
so  the  Gipsy  will  become  eicited,  soon  turning  round  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  object  of  his  dread ;  a  fear  that 
will  be  heightened  if  any  of  his  band  has  been  spoken  to. 
And  snch  is  the  masonic  secrecy  with  which  they  keep  their 
language,  that  should  they  at  the  time  have  rested  on  the 
road-side,  and  the  stranger  assume  the  most  impressive  tone, 
and  say ;  "  SaUah,  jaw  drom  " — (curse  yon,  take  the  road), 
the  effects  upon  them  are  at  first  bewildering,  and  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  some  dire  calamity  that  is  about  to  befall 
them.  When  any  of  the  poorest  kind  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  express  a  candid  sentiment,  and  be  asked  how  they  really 
do  get  on,  they  will  reply,  "It's  only  da;^  and  way  we  want, 
ye  ken — what  a  farmer  body  ne'er  can  miss ;  foreby  selling  a 
spoon,  and  tinkering  a  kettle  now  and  then." 
In  viewing  the  effects  of  civilization  upon  a  barbarons 
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race,  we  are  natarally  led  to  confine  onr  reflectioDB  to  some 
of  the  instances  in  whicli  the  civilized  race  has  carried  its 
influence  abroad  to  those  beyond  its  pale,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  instances,  from  their  infrequency  of  occurrence,  in 
irhich  the  barbiuxtns  race,  of  its  own  accord  or  otherwise, 
has  come  within  its  circle.  There  are  but  two  instances,  in 
modem  times,  in  which  the  latter  has  happened,  and  they  are 
well  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  one  is,  the  existence  of  the 
Gipsies,  in  the  ven*  heart  of  civilization ;  the  other,  that  of 
tjie  Africans  in  ue  various  European  settlements  in  the 
New  World ;  and  between  these  a  short  comparison  may 
be  instituted,  although  at  the  risk  of  it  being  deemed  a 
digression. 

The  forcible  introduction  of  barbarous  men  into  the  colon- 
ies of  civilized  nations,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties  which  many 
of  them  have  undei^ne,  has  greatly  improved  their  condi- 
tion— their  moral  and  intellectual  nature — at  the  expense 
o£  the  melancholy  fact  of  it  being  advanced  as  a  reason  of 
instification  for  that  sad  anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  times. 
The  African,  it  is  admitted,  was  forcibly  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  refinement,  religion,  and  morals  of 
the  whites,  whether  as  a  domestic  under  the  same  roof, 
a  field  labourer,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  master,  or 
in  some  other  way  under  his  direct  control  and  example. 
Not  only  was  he,  as  it  were,  forced  to  become  what  he  is, 
but  his  obedient,  light-hearted,  and  imitative  nature,  even 
under  many  bodily  auflerings,  instinctively  led  him  to  enter 
immediately  into  the  spirit  of  a  new  life,  presenting  to  his 
barbarous  imagination,  so  destitute  of  everything  above  the 
grossest  of  animal  wants  and  propensities,  those  wonderfully 
incessant  and  complicated  employments  ot  a  being,  appearing 
*  to  him  as  almost  a  god,  when  compai'cd  with  his  own  savage 
and  unsophisticated  nature.  The  importations  comprised 
Negroes  of  many  dialects,  which  were  distributed  on  arrival 
in  every  direction.  A  large  proportion  would  live  singly 
with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  colonists,  as  domestics ;  two 
or  three  would  be  the  limited  number  with  many  others,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  disposed  of,  in  larger  or  smaller 
numbers,  for  the  various  services  necessary  In  civilized  life. 
Single  domestics  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  master  j  and,  having  none  speaking  their 
own  dialect  to  commune  with,  or  only  occasionally  meeting 
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SDclt,  momentarily,  they  would  eoon  foi^et  it.  When  sev- 
eral of  different  dialects  lived  together,  they  would  natnr- 
ally  follow  the  same  course,  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
All  these  circumstances,  with  the  frequent  changes  of  masters 
and  companions,  and  the  general  influence  which  the  whites 
exercised  so  supremely  over  them,  have  had  the  effect  of  al- 
most erasing  every  traceofthelangnage,  customs, and  super-. 
stitions  of  Africa,  in  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  little  more  than  one  generation.  The  same  may  especially, 
be  said  of  what  pertains  to  the  religious ;  for  a  race  of  men,' 
in  astateof  nature,  or  but  slightly  civilized,  depending  for 
such  instruction  on  the  adjunct  of  a  superior  grade,  in  the 
person  of  a  priest,  would,  on  being  deprived  of  such,  soon 
lose  recollection  of  what  had  been  taught  them.  Such  an 
instance  as  to  language,  and,  I  understand,  to  a  great  extent 
as  to  religion,  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Domingo  ;  French  and 
Spanish  being  spoken  in  the  parts  of  that  island  which  be- 
longed to  these  countries  respectively.  Still,  such  traces  are 
to  be  fonnd  In  Cuba ;  but,  were  importations  of  Africans  into 
that  island  to  cease,  the  same  result  would,  in  course  of  time, 
follow.  From  such  causes  as  those  stated,  the  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  have,  to  a  very  gi-eat  extent,  nay,  as  far 
as  their  advantages  and  opportunities  have  gone,  altogether, 
acqnired  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  adopted  the  morals 
and  religion  of  the  white  race ;  and  their  history  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  a  portion  of  the  Gipsy  race,  which, 
being  unique,  and  apparently  incomprehensiblo,  I  will  insti- 
tute a  short  enquiry  into  some  of  the  causes  of  it. 

While  the  language  and  common  origin  of  the  Gipsies  hold 
them  together  as  a  body,  their  mode  of  life  has  taken  such  a 
hold  on  the  innate  nature  of  the  representative  part  of  them, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  wean  them  from  it.  Like  the 
North  American  Indians,  they  have  been  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;*  and,  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  have  been  as  much  attached  to  a  life  of  unrestricted 
freedom  of  movement.  Being  an  Oriental  people,  they  have 
displayed  the  uniformity  of  attachment  to  liabit,  that  haa 
characterized  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Like 
the  maidens  of  Syria,  wearing  to-day  the  identical  kind  of 
veil  with  which  Bobecca  covered  herself  when  she  met 

*  There  is  rti  eiccntSon,  bowerer,  to  this  role  ia  ttio  Dannbian  Princl- 
paUtiea,  to  whli^  I  will  Bgun  nftr. 
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Isaac,  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  all  that 
originally  distinguiahed  them  from  those  among  whom  they 
are  fomid.  In  entering  Enrope,  they  would  meet  with  few 
customs  which  they  would  willingly  adopt  in  preference  to 
their  own.  Their  chiefs,  being  men  of  ambition,  and  fond 
of  a  distinguished  position  in  the  tribe,  would  influence  the 
body  to  remain  aloof  from  the  people  at  large ;  and  society 
being  divided  between  the  nobles  and  their  various  grades 
of  dependents,  and  the  restrained  inhabitantB  of  towns,  with 
what  part  of  the  population  could  the  Gipsies  have  been  in- 
corporated ?  With  the  lowest  clasees  only,  and  become 
little  better  than  serf^^a  state  to  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Gipsy  to  submit.  His  habits  rendered  him 
tinfit  to  till  the  soil ;  the  close  and  arbitrary  laws  of  muni- 
cipalities would  debar  him  from  exercising  almost  any  me- 
chanical trade,  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  disposition  ;  and,  do 
matter  what  might  have  been  his  natural  propensities,  he 
had  almost  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  wander,  peddle, 
tinker,  tell  fortunes,  and  "  find  things  that  nobody  ever  lost." 
His  natural  disposition  was  to  rove,  and  partake  of  wliatever 
he  took  a  liking  to ;  nothing  coming  so  acceptably  and  so 
sweetly  to  him,  as  when  it  required  an  exercise  of  irgennity. 
and  sometimes  a  degree  of  danger,  in  its  acquisition,  and 
caused  a  corresponding  chagrin  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  without  affording  him  any  trace  of  the  purloiner. 
He  must  also  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  river  and  l^ke,  the 
field,  hill  and  forest,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  meal,  cooked 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  some  quiet  spot,  where  he  would 
pitch  his  tent,  and  quench  his  thirst  at  his  favonrite 
springs.  TTien  followed  the  persecution  of  his  race  ;  both 
by  law  and  society  it  was  declared  outcast,  although,  fay  a 
large  part  of  the  latter,  it  was,  from  selfish  motives,  tolerated, 
and,  in  a  measure,  courted.  The  Gipsy's  mode  of  life;  his 
predatory  habits ;  his  vindictive  disposition  toward  his  ene- 
mies ;  his  presumptuous  bearing  toward  the  lower  classes,  who 
had  purchased  his  friendship  and  protection  ;  his  astutenesa 
in  doubling  upon  and  escaping  his  pursuers  j  his  audacity, 
Duder  various  disguises  fun  pretences,  in  bearding  justice, 
and  Uie  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  would  generally 
escape  its  toils ;  his  ntter  destitution  of  religious  opinions, 
or  sentimente ;  his  being  a  foreigner  of  such  strongly  marked 
appearance,  onder  the  legal  and  social  ban  of  proscription  ; 
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and  the  hereditary  name  vbich  has,  in  consequence,  attached 
to  his  race,  have  created  those  broad  and  deep^Jrawn  linea  of 
isolation,  fear  and  antipathy,  vhich,  in  the  popular  mind, 
have  separated  him  from  other  men.  To  escape  from  the 
dreadful  prejudice  that  is,  in  consequence,  entertained  toward 
bis  race,  the  Oipsywill,  if  it  be  possible,  hide  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  Gipsy  ;  and  more  especially  when  he  enters  upon 
settled  life,  and  mixes  with  his  fellow-men  in  the  world. 

In  the  general  history  of  Europe,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
illostrato  that  of  the  Gipsies.  But  if  we  take  a  glance  at 
the  bistoi?  of  the  New  World,  we  will  find,  in  a  mild  and 
harmless  form,  something  that  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to 
it.  In  various  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  North 
America  are  to  be  found  remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  the  settlements,  on  reservee  of  lands 
granted  to  them  for  their  support ;  a  race  bearing  somewhat 
the  same  resemblance  to  the  European  settlers  that  the 
Gipsies,  with  their  dark  complexion,  and  long,  coarse,  blacli 
hair,  seem  to  have  borne  to  tne  natives  of  Europe.  Few  of 
these  Indians,  although  in  a  majiner  civilized,  and  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  and  possessing  houses,  schools  and 
churches,  have  betaken,  or,  it  tiiey  support  their  number^ 
will  ever  betake,  themselves  to  the  ways  of  the  other  in- 
habitants.  They  will  engage  in  m^y  things  to  make  a 
living,  and  a  bare  living  j  in  that  respect  very  much  resem- 
bling some  of  the  Gipsies.  They  will  often  leave  their 
home,  and  bnild  their  wigwams  whenever  and  wherever 
they  have  a  mind,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  hunting 
and  laziness ;  and  often  make  numerons  small  wares  for 
sale,  with  the  proceeds  of  which,  and  of  the  timber  growing 
on  their  lots  of  land,  they  will  manage  to  pass  their  lives  in 
little  better  than  sloth,  often  accompanied  by  drunkenness. 
If  it  prove  otherwise,  it  is  generally  from  the  Indian,  or 
rather  half  or  qnarter  breeS,  having  been  wholly  or  partly 
reared  with  whites,  or  otherwise  brought  up  under  their 
immediate  influence ;  or  from  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs  to 
raise  themselves  in  me  estimation  of  the  white  race,  leading, 
from  the  influeilce  which  they  possess,  to  some  of  ihe  lower 
grades  of  the  tribes  following  their  example.  It  may  be 
tiiat  the  "  poor  Indian"  has  voluntarily  exiled  himself,  in  a 
fit  of  melancholy,  from  the  wreck  of  his  patrimony,  to  m^e 
a  miserable  shift  for  himself  elsewhere,  as  he  best  may.    In 
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this  respect  the  resemblance  fails :  that  the  Indian  in  America 
is  aboriginal,  the  Gipsy  in  Europe  foreign,  to  the  soil ;  but  both 
are  characterized  by  a  nature  that  renders  them  almost 
imperTious  to  voluntary  change.  In  this  they  resemble 
each  other :  that  they  are  left  to  live  by  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  descendants  their  respective  languages, 
and  such  of  their  habits  as  the  change  in  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Bnt  in  this  they  differ :  that  these 
Indians  really  do  die  out,  while  the  Gipsies  are  very  prolific, 
and  become  invigorated  by  a  mixture  of  the  white  blood ; 
under  the  cover  of  which  they  gradually  leave  the  tent,  and 
become  scattered  over  and  through  society,  enter  into  the 
various  pursuits  common  to  tJie  ordinarv  natives,  and  be- 
come lost  to  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  peculiar  feeling  that  is  entertained  for  what  is  popu- 
larly understood  to  be  a  Gipy,  differs  from  that  which  is 
displayed  toward  the  N^o,  m  that  it  attaches  to  his  tradi* 
tional  character  and  mode  of  life  alone.  The  general  pre- 
judice against  the  iN^egro  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  natiu*al, 
and  what  any  one  can  realize.  If  the  European  has  a 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  feeling  which  is  exhibited  by 
Americans  against  the  African,  in  their  general  interconrse 
of  daily  life,  few  Americans  can  realize  the  feeling  which  is 
entertained  toward  the  tented  Oipey.  Should  such  a  Gipsy 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  dwelling  of  a  native,  the  most  he 
■will  let  him  come  in  contact  with  will  be  the  chair  he  will 
give  him  to  sit  on,  and  the  dish  and  spoon  out  of  which  he 
will  feed  him,  all  of  which  can  again  be  cleaned.  His 
guest  will  never  weary  his  patience,  owing  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  restlessness  which  diaracterizes  his  race ;  vjx  will 
his  feelings  ever  be  tried  by  his  asking  him  for  a  bed,  for  , 
what  the  herb  commonly  called  catnip  is  to  the  animal  some- ' 
what  corresponding  to  that  word,  a  bundle  of  straw  in  aa 
ont-house  is  to  the  tented  Gipsy.  i 
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The  new  era  whicli  the  series  of  splendid  works,  called 
the  Waverly  Novels,  created  in  literature,  produced,  among 
other  effecte,  that  of  directing  attention  to  that  uingnlar 
anomaly  in  civilization — the  existence  of  a  race  of  men 
scattered  over  the  world,  and  known,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  apoken,  as  Gipsies ;  a  class  as  distinct,  in  some 
respects,  from  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  as  the  Jews 
at  the  present  day.  The  first  of  the  series  in  which  their 
singular  characters,  habits,  and  modes  of  life  were  illustrated, 
was  that  of  Guy  Mannering :  proving  one  of  the  few  happy 
instances  in  which  a  work  of  fiction  has  been  found  to  serve 
the  end  of  specially  stirring  np  the  feelings  of  the  human 
mind,  in  its  various  phases,  toward  a  subject  with  which  it 
has  a  common  sympathy.  The  peasant  and  the  farmer  at 
once  felt  attracted  by  it,  from  the  dread  of  personal  danger 
which  they  had  always  entertained  for  the  race,  and  the  un- 
certainty under  which  they  bad  lived,  for  the  safety  of  their 
property  from  fire  and  robbery,  and  the  desire  which  they 
had  invariably  shown  to  propitiate  them  by  the  payment  of 
a  ffpecies  of  blackmail,  under  the  form  of  kind  treatment, 
and  a  manner  of  hospitality  when  occasion  called  for  it. 
The  work  at  the  same  time  struck  a  chord  in  the  religious 
and  humane  sentiments  of  others,  and  the  result,  but  a  very 
tardily  manifested  one,  was  the  springing  up  of  associations 
for  iheir  reformation ;  witti  comparatively  little  success, 
however,  for  it  was  found,  as  a  general  thiug,  that  while 
some  of  the  race  allowed  their  children,  very  indifferently, 
even  precariously,  to  attend  school,  yet  to  cure  them  of  their 
naturally  wanderii^  and  other  peculiar  dispositions,  was 
nearly  as  hopeless  as  the  converting  of  the  American 
Indians  to  some  of  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  That  general 
class  was  also  interested,  which  consist  of  the  more  or  less 
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edacated,  moral,  or  refined,  to  whom  anything  exciting 
come9  with  relish.  To  the  historical  stadent,  me  subject 
■was  fraught  with  matter  for  curious  investigation,  owing  to 
the  race  having  been  ignored,  for  a  length  of  time,  as  Ireing 
in  no  respect  different  Irom  a  class  to  be  found  in  all  conn- 
tries  ;  and,  whatever  their  origin,  as  having  had  their 
nationality  extinguished  in  that  general  process  which  has 
been  found  to  level  every  distinction  of  race  in  our  country. 
The  antiquary  and  philologist,  in  their  respective  pnreoitfi, 
found  also  a  sphere  which  they  were  unlikely  to  leave  unex- 
plored, conBidering  that  they  are  oft^n  so  untiring  in  their 
researches  in  such  matters  as  sometimea  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves a  smile  from  the  rest  of  mankind :  and  while  the 
latter  was  thinking  that  he  had  exhausted  the  languages  of 
his  native  land,  and  was  contemplating  others  elsewhere,  he 
struck  accidentally  upon  a  mine  under  his  feet,  and  at  once 
turned  up  a  specimen  of  virgin  ore ;  coming  all  the  more 
acceptably  to  him,  from  those  in  possession  of  it  keeping  it 
as  secret  as  if  their  existence  depended  on  its  being  con- 
cealed from  others  around  them.  All,  indeed,  but  especially 
those  brought  up  In  rural  places,  knew  from  childhood  more 
or  less  of  the  Gipsies,  and  dreaded  them  by  day  or  night, 
in  frequented  or  in  lonely  places,  knowing  well  that,  if 
insnlted,  they  would  thieaten  vengeance,  if  they  could  not 
execute  it  then ;  which  they  in  no  way  doubted,  with  the 
terror  of  doomed  men. 

Among  others,  I  felt  interested  in  the  subject,  from  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  pastoral  district  of  Tweed-dale,  the 
resort  of  many  Gipsies,  who  were  treated  with  great  favour 
by  the  inhabitant,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  desire  of  securing  their  good-will,  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  the  use  which  they  were  to  them  ia 
selling  them  articles  in  request,  and  the  vafious  mecbanical 
turns  which  they  possessed ;  and  often  from  the  natural 
generosity  of  people  so  circumstanced.  My  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  having  various  sources  of  information  at  com- 
mand, I  proceeded  to  write  a  few  short  articles  for  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  which  were  well  received,  as  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  Mr.  William  Blackwood  will  show : 

"  I  now  send  a  proof  of  No.  2  Gipsy  article.  I  hope  you 
are  pleased,  and  will  return  it  with  your  corrections  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday.    We  shall  be  gmd  to  hear  you  are 
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going  on  vith  the  contmnation,  for  I  asBore  70a  yonr  former 
article  has  been  as  popular  as  anything  ahno^  we  ever  had 
in  the  magazine." 

Again, 

"  Yonr  maga^e  v&s  sent  this  ntomiiig  bj  the  coach,  bnt 
I  had  Bot  time  to  vrite  yon  last  night.  Tai.  Waiter  Scott 
is  quite  delighted  with  the  Gipsies.  , 

-    Again,  \ 

'  "  I  am  this  moment  fayoured  with  your  interesting  packet. 
Yonr  Qipsies,  from  the  slight  glance  I  have  given  them, 
seem  to  be  as  amusing  as  ever." 

And  again, 

"  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  get  your  number  sent  off.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  Yon  will  be  much  pleased  with 
Mr.  Scott's  little  article  on  Buckhaven,  in  which  he  pays 
yon  some  very  just  compliments."* 

At  the  same  time  I  was  much  encouraged,  by  the  author 
of  Guy  Manneriug,  to  prosecute  my  enquiries,  by  receiviug 
sereral  communications  from  him,  and  conversing  with  him 
at  Abbotsford,  on  the  subject. 

*  The  foUoviiig  y  tbe  article  aUadedlo:  "Thefollowiitg  enmiiries  are 


honeet  iodnatrT  in  a  laboriona  and  dangeroua  eaUlng,  have  only  this  in 
eommoD  with  the  Egyptian  tribeB,  that  thay  an  not  origin^y  natiTe  of  tha 
country  which  they  inhabit,  and  are  enppoeed  atiU  to  eilubit  tracea  of  s 

tatapi  origin I  mean  the  colony  of  &9henaen  in  the  Tillage  of 

BnduiaTen,  in  YSie 

"  I  make  no  apology  to  yonr  reapectable  correspondent  tat  engaging  Mm 
in  so  tronbleaome  a  research.  The  local  antJqnary,  of  all  oHiera,  ought,  in 
the  zeal  of  hia  calling,  to  feel  the  force  of  what  Spencer  wrote  and  Borke 
qnoi«d :  '  Lore  eet«ema  no  office  meao.' — '  EnlJre  affecUon  acometh  nicer 
hands.'  The  carions  collector  who  aeeka  Ibr  ancient  reliqnea  among  the 
min»  of  ancient  Rome,  often  paya  for  pennieaion  to  trench  or  dig  over 
BOnie  particular  piece  of  groond,  in  hopes  to  diacover  aome  remnant  of 
antiqaity.  Sometimes  he  gets  only  bis  labour,  and  the  ridicnie  of  hav- 
ing wasted  it,  to  pay  for  hia  pains ;  eometjmea  he  finds  but  old  bricks 
ai^  ahattered  pot^erds ;  but  sometimee  also  hia  toil  is  rewarded  by  a 
Talnable  medal,  cameo,  bronze,  or  statue.  And  upon  the  same  principle  it 
ia,  by  investigating  and  comparing  popnlar  customs,  often  trivial  and  fbol- 
iah  in  tbems^ves,  that  we  often  arriTe  at  the  means  of  eBtablishing  cuiiooa 
and  material  ^ti  in  Metorj." 

This  extract  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  applies 
admirsbly  to  the  present  subject ;  yet  falls  as  much  short  of  it  as  the 
interest  ui  the  history  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  falls  short  of  that  irf  a  living 
•ad  nniTerMllj  scaltered  race,  (fiat  a^eais  a  riddle  to  our  comprdiaidcn. 
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I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he  says : 
"  This  letter  has  been  by  me  many  weeks,  waiting  for  a 
frank,  and  besides,  our  mntnal  friend,  Mr.  Laidlaw,  nnder 
whose  charge  my  agricnltnral  operations  are  now  proceeding 
in  great  style,  gave  me  some  hope  of  seeing  you  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  shonld  like  much  to  have  asked  yon 
some  questions  about  the  Gipsies,  and  particularly  that  great 
mystery — their  language.  I  canoot  determine,  in  my  own 
nund,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  really  a  corrapt  eastern 
dialect,  or  wheUier  it  has  degenerated  into  mere  jai^n." 

Aboat  the  same  time  I  received  the  following  letter  frt>m 
Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  manager  of  his  estate  at  Abbotsford,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  letter ;  the  anthor  of  "  Lucy's  Flittin," 
and  a  contributor  to  Blackwood : 

"I  was  very  seriously  disappointed  at  not  seeing  yon 
when  yon  were  in  this  (part  of  the)  country,  and  so  waa  no 
less  a  person  than  the  mighty  minstrel  himself.  He  charged 
me  to  let  him  know  whenever  you  arrived,  for  he  was  very 
anxious  to  see  you.  What  would  it  be  to  you  to  take  the 
coach,  and  three  days  before  you,  and  again  see  yonr  father 
and  mother,  come  here  on  an  evening,  and  call  on  Mr.  Scott 
nest  day  7  We  would  then  get  you  full  information  upon 
the  science  of  defence  in  all  its  departments.  Quarter8ta£f 
is  DOW  little  practised ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  legerdemain 
way  of  fighting  that  I  never  had  muckle  broo  of,  although  I 
know  somewhat  of  the  method.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate 
and  stupid  trick  of  the  man  to  blow  you  up  with  your  kittle 
acquaintances.  I  hope  they  will  foi^ive  and  forget.  I  am 
very  much  interested  about  the  language  (Gipsy).  Mr. 
Scott  has  repeatedly  said,  that  whatever  you  hear  or  see,  yon 
\  should  never  let  onto  naebody,  no  doubt  excepting  himself. 
(Be  sure  and  come  well  provided  with  specimens  of  the 
I  vocables,  as  he  says  he  might  perhaps  have  it  in  his  power 
'  to  assist  you  in  your  enquiries." 

Shortly  after  this.  Sir  Walter  wrote  me  as  follows : 
"  The  inclosed  letter  has  long  been  written.  I  only  now 
Bend  it  to  show  that  I  have  not  been  ungratefnl,  though  late 
in  expressing  my  thanks.  The  progress  you  have  been  able 
to  make  in  tte  Gip^  language  is  most  extremely  interesting. 
My  acquaintance  with  most  European  languages,  and  wiui 
slang  words  and  expressions,  enables  me  to  say  positively, 
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that  the  Gifoy  words  yon  have  collected  haTC  no  reference 
to  either,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  foor.*  I  have 
little  doabt,  from  the  sound  and  appearance,  that  they  are 
Oriental,  probably  Hiodoatanee.  When  I  go  to  Edinburgh, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  find  a  copy  of  Grellmann,  to  compare 
the  language  of  the  German  Gipsies  with  that  of  the  Scotr 
tlsh  tribes.  As  you  have  already  done  eo  inncb,  I  pray  you 
to  proceed  in  your  enquiries,  but  by  no  means  to  make  any- 
thing public,  as  it  might  spread  a  premature  alarm,  and, 
obsl^ct  your  futm^  enquiries.  It  would  be  important' 
to  get  the  same  words  from  dlBerent  individuals  j  and  in 
order  to  verify  the  collection,  I  would  recommend  yon  to 
6et  down  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  com- 
municated. It  would  be  important  to  know  whether  they 
have  a  real  language,  with  the  nsual  parts  of  speech,  or 
whether  they  have  a  collection  of  nonns,  combined  by  our  own 
language.  I  suBpect  the  former  to  be  the  case,  from  the 
specimens  I  have  had.  I  should  like  much  to  see  the  article 
you  proposed  for  the  magazine.  I  am  not  sqneamish  about 
delicacies,  where  knowledge  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  acquired. 
I  like  Ebony'st  idea  of  a  history  of  the  Gipsies  very  much, 
and  I  wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  gave  all  my  scraps 
to  the  magamio  at  its  commencement,  but  I  think  myself 
entitled  to  say  that  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  them, 
should  you  dioose  to  incorporate  them  into  such  a  work. 
Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  but  get  as  many  materials 
as  you  can."t 

And  again  as  follows : 
•    "Ac  authentic  list  of  Gipsy  words,  as  nsed  iu  Scotland, 
especially  if  in  such  numbers  as  may  afford  any  reasonable 

LSD  of  for^^iz  iTOFda.    (Itfanj  nardi  ased  in  Scot- 
.      .1        .  "^  evldenuT  derived  from  the  O-ipej,  oiriDg,  donbt- 
less,  to  ttie  dngoUrity  of  the  people  who  hafe  used  them,  or  the  happ^ 
pecalUrity  of  circmoBtancefl  under  whioh  they  have  been  ottered;  uie 
^-^-'-'^ -'  ---■- " — ' — '■  '--   a  loD^^e,  no  leea  Uiaa  tha( 


layU^Tai 


■Be  of  poTBonal  aQthority  whicli  BometooeB  occaaioofl  them  to  be  adopted. 
dy,  A  disrepntftble  word  foe  B  bold,  scolding,  and  not  over  nicely  wiffded 
■woman,  IB  BTidenUy  derived  from  the  GipBy  raunw,  the  cMef  of  a  tribe  of 
virsgoa ;  bo  that  the  eiceptiona  apokea  01  are  aa  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Gipsy  aa  via  eeria. — En.J 

t  The  name  by  which  Mr.  Bloekwaod  was  faiown  in  Uie  celebrated 
duldes  mannacript.  published  in  his  magaziDe. 

X  FreviouB  to  this,  Mr.  Blackwood  wrote  me  as  follows:  "  I  recdved 
yonr  packet  srane  days  ago,  and  immediately  gave  it  to  the  editor.    He 
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or  probable  conjectnre  as  to  the  strnctnre  of  tbo  langaage, 
is  a  deaideratnm  in  Scottish  literature  which  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  philologiBt,  as  well  as  an  addidoa  to  gen- 
eral oiatory.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  exists,  though 
there  is  a  German  publication  on  the  subject,  which  it  wonld 
be  very  necessary  to  consnlt.*  That  the  langnage  exists,  I 
have  no  doubt,  though  I  should  rather  think  the  number  to 
which  it  is  known  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  difference  between  the  cant  language, 
or  dang,  used  by  thieves  or  flash  men  in  general,  and  the 
pecnliar  dialect  said  to  be  spoken  by  the  GipsieB.t  The 
difference  ought  to  be  very  careMly  noticed,  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  language  they  exactly  talk  ;  whether  it  is  an 
original  tongue,  having  its  own  mode  of  construction,  or  a 
speech  made  up  of  cant  expressions,  having  an  English  or 
Scotch  ground-work,  and  only  patched  np  so  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  common  hearer.  There  is  nothing  else 
occurs  to  me  by  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  your  enquiry. 
My  own  opinion  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Gipsies  have  a 
distinct  and  proper  langnage,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  is 
extensive  enough  to  form  any  settled  conclusion.  If  there 
occnr  any  facts  which  I  can  be  supposed  to  know,  on  which 
you  desire  information,  I  will  be  willing  to  give  them,  in 
illustration  of  so  curious  an  enquiry.  I  have  found  them,  in 
general,  civil  and  amenable  to  reason  ;  I  must,  nevertheless, 
add  that  they  are  vindictive,  and  that,  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  language  is  the  secret  which  their  habits  and  igno- 
rance make  them  tenacious  of,  I  think  yonr  researches, 
unless  condncted  with  great  prudence,  may  possibly  exposS 
yon  to  personal  danger.  For  the  same  reason,  you  ought 
to  complete  all  the  information  yon  can  collect,  before 
alarming  them  by  a  premature  publication,  as,  after  yoa 

dMiras  ma  b>  My  ihti  year  Ko.  6,  though  yery  cnriona,  vonld  not  ■□■wbt, 
from  ths  nature  lA  the  detsUs,  to  be  printed  In  the  mof^ziiiG.  In  a  Tegulnr 
history  of  the  Oipaiea,  they  would,  of  eooree,  find  a  plMe."  HUs  «m  what 
EDggMted  the  idea  of  the  present  -worlt 

■  Grellmsnii.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  erer  compared  the  irerdB  I  sent 
bim  with  thoee  in  (hia  publication,  u  he  wrote  be  would  do,  in  the  pre- 
viouB  letter  quoted. 

f  HuonKhoDt  the  whole  of  his  wvrka  there  doe*  not  anwar,  I  believe,  a 
single  word  of  the  proper  Scottish  Qipay ;  Blthough  eUug  aod  cant  ezpras- 
rioDB  are  to  be  tbond  In  eonndravue  munbm.  [Soim  of  theee  an  of 
Oipsy  eztme^Qii.-'Eii.] 
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have  published,  there  will  be  great  obstractioiiB  to  future 
commuiiicatious  on  the  snbjeet. 

From  what  has  been  Baid,  it  vill  be  seen  that  the  follow- 
ing investigation  has  had  qnite  a  different  object  than  a 
description  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  common  Tagrants 
of  the  conntry ;  for  no  po^ble  entertainment  conld  have 
been  derived  from  such  an  undignified  undertaking.  And 
yet  many  of  onr  yooth,  although  otherwise  well  informed, 
have  never  made  this  distinction ;  owing,  no  donbt,  to  the 
encreased  attention  which  those  in  power  have,  In  late  years, 
bestowed  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
unseen,  bat  no  less  surely  felt,  pressure  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  mass,  and  especially  of  the  lower  classea 
of  the  community,  forcing  many  of  these  people  into  posi- 
tions beyond  the  observation  of  those  nnacquainted  with 
their  language  and  traits  of  character.  When  it  is,  there- 
fore, considered,  that  the  body  treated  of,  is  originally  an 
exotic,  comprising,  I  am  satisfied,  no  less  than  five  thousand 
souls  in  Scotland,'*  speaking  an  ordinal  and  peculiar  lan- 
guage, which  is  mystaiourfy  used  among  themselves  with 
great  secrecy,  and  differing  so  widely  from  the  ordinary  aa- 
uves  of  the  soil,  it  may  well  claim  some  little  portion  of  public 
attention.  A  further  importance  attaches  to  the  subject, 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  proportionate  number  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  British  Islesj  and  large 
hordes  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  or  less  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world ;  in  all  places  speaking  the  same 
lan^age,  with  only  a  slight  difference  in  dialect,  and  mani- 
festing the  same  peculiarities.  In  using  the  language  of  Dr. 
Bright,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  circumstance  is  the  most 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man  ;  much  more 
striking,  indeed,  thaa  tliat  of  the  Jews.  For  the  Jews  have 
been  favoured  with  the  moat  splendid  antecedents ;  a  com- 
mon parentage  :  a  common  history ;  a  special  and  exclusive 
revelation ;  a  deeply  rooted  religious  prejudice,  and  anti- 
pathy ;  a  common  persecution  ;  and  whatever  might  appear 
necessary  to  ja^serve  their  identity  in  the  world,  excepting 
an  isolated  territorial  and  political  existence.!    The  Gipsies, 

•  There  cannot  be  len  than  100,000  Olpelea  in  ScaUand.  Bee  Diaqnui- 
tian  on  tbe  Gipeies. — En. 

t  The  (bllowing  !■  a  deBoription  of  the  Jews,  tironghont  the  world,  m 
fpvm  by  them,  in  their  Utten  to  Voltidre :  "  A  Jaw  ia  London,  bear*  u 
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on  the  other  hand,  have  had  none  of  theae  advantages.  But 
it  is  cert^o  that  the  leaders  of  their  bands,  in  addition  to 
their  piteous  representations,  must  have  had  something  strik- 
ing about  them,  to  recommend  them  to  the  favourable  notice 
which  they  seem  to  have  met  with,  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
tho  sovereigns  of  Europe,  when  they  made  their  appearance 
there,  and  spread  over  its  surface.  Still,  their  assumptions 
might,  and  in  all  probability  did,  rest  merely  upon  an  amount 
of  general  supcnority  of  character,  of  a  particuiar  kind, 
without  even  the  first  elements  of  education,  which  in  that 
age  would  amonnt  to  something  ;  a  leading  feature  of  char 
racter  which  thoir  chiefs  have  ever  since  maintained  ;  and 
jet,  although  everything  has  been  left  by  them  to  tradition, 
the  Gipsies  speak  their  langu^e  much  better  than  the  Jews. 
Gipsies  and  Jews  have  many  things  in  common.  They 
are  both  strangers  and  sojourners,  in  a.  sense,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found  ;  "  dwelling  in  tents,"  the  one  literally,  the 
other  figuratively.  They  have  each  undergone  many  bloody 
persecutions ;  the  one  for  his  stubborn  blindness  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  the  other  for  being  a  heathen,  and 
worse  than  a  heathen — for  being  nothing  at  all,  but  linked 
with  the  evil  one,  in  all  manner  of  witchcraft  and  sin. 
Each  race  has  haid  many  crimes  brought  against  it ;  tho 
Gipsy,  those  of  a  positive,  and  the  Jew,  those  of  a  con- 
structive and  arbitrary  nature.  But  in  these  respects  they 
differ:  the  Jew  has  been  known  and  famed  for  doing  almost 
anything  for  money ;  and  the  Gipsy  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  his  most  innate  nature — Uiat  of  appropriating  to 
himself,  when  he  needs  it,  that  which  is  claimed  by  any  out 
of  the  circle  of  his  consanguinit;?''  The  one's  soul  is  givea 
to  accumulatii^,  and,  if  it  is  in  his  power,  he  becomes  rich ; 
tho  other  more  commonly  aims  at  securing  what  meets  his 
ordinary  wants,  and,  perhaps,  some  little  thing  additional ; 

litlJe  reaemblBDCe  to  a  Jew  >t  ConatantSnnple,  ai  thta  last  Knemblea  ft. 
Chineu  Handarin  1  A  PortnEnese  Jew,  of  Elordenni,  ftnd  >  Qenuon  Jew, 
of  MeU,  appear  two  beings  of  a  different  n;iture  t  It  ia,  therefiite,  inipoa. 
eible  to  speak  of  the  manners  of  the  Jews  in  ecneral,  without  entering  into  a 
Tsrj  long  detail,  and  iolo  parUcular  diatinctions.  The  Jew  ia  a  chamelioD. 
tliat  asBumes  all  the  colonra  of  the  different  climatca  he  inhabita,  of  the 
diff^nt  people  he  freqnonta,  and  of  the  differeotgoT^rnmeata  under  widch 
he  Uvea." 

Theaa  words  are  macli  more  applicable  lo  the  Glpaj  trlb*,  in  conKqnoDca 
of  their  drawing  inlo  their  body  the  blood  of  other  people. — Ed. 

>og[c 
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or,  if  he  prove  otherwise,  he  liberally  apenda  what  lie  ac- 
quires. The  Gipsy  is  humane  to  a  stranger,  when  he  has 
been  rightly  appealed  to ;  but  when  that  eircumstaaee  ia 
■wanting,  he  will  never  hesitate  to  rob  him,  unless  when  he 
Etands  indebted  to  him,  or,  it  may  be,  his  immediate  relations, 
for  previoua  acta  of  kindness.  To  indulge  his  hatred  to- 
wards an  enemy,  a  Jew  will  oppress  him,  if  lie  is  his  debtor, 
•'  esactiDg  his  bond  ;"  or  if  he  is  not  his  debtor,  he  wiD  often 
endeavour  to  get  him  to  become  such,  with  the  same  motive ; 
or  it  may  be,  if  his  enemy  stands  in  need  of  accommodation, 
he  will  not  supply  his  wants  ;  at  other  timea,  if  he  ia  poor, 
he  will  oHtentatiously  make  a  display  of  hia  wealth,  to  spite 
him ;  and,  in  carrying  out  his  vengeance,  will  sometimea  dia- 
play  the  malignity,  iHtrriug,  perhaps,  the  shedding  of  blood, 
of  almost  every  other  race  combined.  In  auch  a  case,  a 
Gipsy  will  rob,  bum,  maltreat,  maim,  carry  off  a  child,  and 
aometimes  murder,  but  not  o^u  tlie  two  last  at  the  pre- 
sent day.*  The  two  racea  are  to  be  found  aide  by  side,  in 
countries  characterized  by  almost  every  degree  of  climate 
and  stage  of  civilization,  each  displaying  its  peculiar  type  of 
feature,  but  differing  in  this  respect,  that  uie  Gipsies  read- 
ily adopt  others  into  their  tribe,  at  auch  a  tender  age  as  to 
secure  an  infallible  attachment  to  their  race  and  habits. 
This  circumstance  has  produced,  in  many  instances,  a  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  of  the  desc^dants  of 
those  adopted.  In  aome  such  cases,  it  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  body,  to  detect  the  peculiarity  common  to 
all,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  conformed  to  the  ways 
of  the  other  inhabitants.  In  this  thoy  agree — that  they  des- 
pise and  hate,  and  ore  despised  and  hated  by,  those  among 
whom  they  live.  But  in  this  they  differ — that  the  Jew  en- 
tered Europe,  as  it  were,  singly  and  by  stealth,  pursuing 
pretty  much  the  avocations  he  yet  follows  ;  but  the  Gipsies, 
in  bands,  and  openly,  although  they  were  forced  to  betake 
themselves  to  places  of  retreat,  and  break  up  into  smaller 
bands.  It  is  true  that  the  Jew  waa  driven  from  his  homo 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  five  since  the 
Gipay  appeared  in  Europe.  We  know  who  the  Jew  is,  and 
something  of  the  providence  and  circumstances  under  which 
he  suffers,  and  what  future  awaits  him ;  but  who  ia  this  sin- 
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^lar  and  tmfortnnate  exile,  whose  ori^n  and  cause  of  ban- 
ishment none  can  comprehend — who  is  this  wandering  Gipay  7 

After  the  receipt  of  the  second  of  Sir  Walter  Seott'a 
letters,  already  alluded  to,  I  discontinued  the  few  short  arti- 
cles I  had  written  for  Blackwood,  on  the  Fifeahire  Gipsiea ; 
but  I  have  incoiporated  the  most  interesting  part  of  them 
into  the  work,  forming,  however,  only  a  small  mrt  of  the 
whole.  Since  it  was  written,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Borrow  on 
the  Qipsies  in  Spain,  and  the  short  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baird,  to  the  Scottish  Church  Society ;  the  latter  printed  in 
1840,  and  the  former  in  1841.  The  Gitanos  in  Spain,  and 
the  Tinklers  in  Scotland,  are,  in  almost  every  particnlar,  the 
same  people,  while  the  Yetholm  Gipsy  words  in  Mr.  Baird's 
report,  and  those  collected  by  me,  for  the  moat  part,  between 
the  years  1817  and  1831,  are  word  for  word  the  same. 

In  submitting  this  work  to  the  public,  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  authorities  upon  whichthe 
facta  contained  in  it  rest  My  autliorities  for  those  under 
the  head  of  Fife  and  Linlithgowshire  Gipsies,  were  aged  and 
creditable  persons,  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  greater 
part  of  tiiB  transactions ;  in  some  cases,  the  particulars  were 
quite  current  in  their  time.  The  details  under  the  head  of 
Gipsies  who  frequented  Tweed-dale,  Ettrick  Forest,  Annan- 
due,  and  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  memories  of  some  of  my  relatives,  and  other 
individuals  of  credit,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  manners  <^  tbeee  wanderers,  in  Uie  South  of  Scotland, 
the  greater  number  being  confirmed  by  the  Gipsies,  on  being 
interrc^ted.  The  particulars  under  the  head  of  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  the  sacrifice  of  horses, 
were  related  by  Gipsies,  and  confirmed  by  other  nndoubted 
testimony,  as  will  appear  in  detail.  Almost  every  recent 
occurrence  and  matter  relative  to  the  present  condition, 
employment,  and  number  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  my  own 
personal  enquiries  and  observations,  while  the  whole  speci- 
mens of  the  langnage,  and  the  -facts  immediately  connected 
therewith,  were  written  down,  with  my  own  hand,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  and  confirmed,  at  intervals, 
by  others.  Indeed,  my  chief  object  has  been  to  produce  facts 
from  an  original  source,  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  respects  man- 
ners, customs,  and  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  this  mysterious  race,  and  the  country  firoin 
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which  they  have  migrated  ■  and  the  result,  to  my  mind,  ia  a 
complete  confirmation  of  Grellmaim,  Eoyland,  and  Bright, 

that  tbey  are  irom  Hindostan. 

In  writing  the  hiBtoir  of  any  barbarons  race,  if  history  it 
can  he  called,  the  field  for  oar  obserYation  muat  necessarily 
be  yery  limited.  This  may  especially  be  s^d  of  a  people 
like  the  Gipsies ;  for,  having,  as  a  people,  neither  literature, 
records,  oor  education,*  all  that  can  be  drawn  together  of 
their  history,  from  themselves,  must  be  confined  to  that  of 
the  present,  or  of  snch  time  as  the  freshness  of  their  tradi- 
tion may  suffice  to  illustrate ;  aoless  it  be  a  few  precarious 
notices  of  them,  that  may  have  been  elicited  from  their  having 
come,  it  may  be,  in  violent  contact  with  their  civilized  neigh- 
bours around  them.  In  attempting  such  a  work,  in  connection 
with  so  singular  a  people,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
ceeding in  it  are  extraordinarily  great,  as  the  reader  may 
have  perceived,  from  what  has  already  been  written,  and  as 
the  "  blowing  up,"  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Laidlaw's  letter,  will 
illustrate,  and  which  was  as  follows : 

I  had  obtained  some  of  the  Gipsy  language  from  a  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  tribe,  on  condition  of  not  publishing 
names,  or  place  of  residence :  and,  at  man^  miles' distance,  I 
had  also  obtained  some  particulars  relative  to  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  race,  from  a  highly  reapectable  farmer, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  At  his  mrm,  the  family  alluded 
to  always  took  up  their  quarters,  in  their  periodical  journeys 
throi^h  the  country.  The  farmer,  without  ever  tliitikingof 
the  consequences,  told  them  that  I  was  collecting  materials 
for  a  publication  on  the  Tinklers,  in  Scotland,  and  that  every- 
thing relative  to  their  tribe  would  be  given  to  the  world. 
The  aged  chief  of  the  family  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
distress,  at  the  idea  of  the  name  and  residence  of  himself  ' 
and  family  being  made  public.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
family,  deeply  lamenting  that  they  had  ever  communicated  a 
word  to  me  relative  to  their  language,  and  stating  that  the  old 
man  was  like  to  break  his  heart,  at  bis  own  imprudence,  being 
in  agony  at  the  thought  of  his  language  being  published  to  the 
world.  I  assured  them,  however,  that  they  had  no  cause  for 
fear,  as  I  had  never  so  much  as  mentioned  their  names  to 

■  There  are.  comparatirely  ipeakiog,  few  GipBie«  Id  Scotland  tbat  have 
not  some  educailon,  in  commoD  with  the  ordiAury  QBUvea  of  the  soi^:  but 
the  same  cannot  bo  siud  of  Snglaod. — So. 
E 
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their  fiiend,  the  farmer,  and  that  I  vould  strictly  adhere  to 
the  promise  I  bad  given  them.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
iuBtances  in  which  I  was  obstructed  in  my  labours,  for,  how- 
ever cautious  I  might  pereonally  be,  others,  who  became  ia 
some  way  or  other  acquainted  with  my  object,  were,  irom 
inconsiderate  meddling,  the  canse  of  many  difficulties  being 
thrown  in  my  way,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  much  interest- 
ing information.  But  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  I 
am  sanguine,  from  the  method  I  took  in  managing  the  Gip- 
sies, I  would  have  been  able  to  collect  songs,  and  sentences 
of  their  language,  and  much  more  information  than  what 
has  been  procured,  at  whatever  value  the  reader  may  es- 
timate that,  for  the  Gipsies  are  always  more  or  less  in  com- 
munication with  each  other,  in  their  various  divisions  of  the 
country,  especially  when  threatened  with  anything  deemed 
dangerous,  which  they  circulate  amoi^  themselves  with  as- 
tonishing celerity. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  a  poetical  notice   of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  writes : 

"  Few  things  more  sweetly  *ary  civil  life 
Than  a  barbarian,  BSTSge  Tinkler  tale ; 
Our  friend,  who  on  the  Gipsies  wiites  io  Fife, 
We  Terily  believe  promotee  onr  sale." 

And,  in  revising  his  works,  in  1831,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a 
note  to  Qnentin  Dnrward,  says,  relative  to  the  present  work : 
"  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  band,  (Gipsy),  as  it  now 
exists,  is  much  mingled  with  Europeans ;  but  most  of  these 
have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  among  them,  and 
learned  all  their  practices.  .  .  .  When  they  are  in 
closest  contact  with  the  ordinary  peasants  around  tliera,  they 
*  still  keep  their  language  a  mystery.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hindostanee,  from  the 
specimens  produced  by  Grellmann,  Hoyland,  and  others  who 
have  written  on  the  subject.  But  the  author,  (continues  Sir 
Walter,)  has,  besides  fiieir  authority,  personal  occasion  to 
know,  that  an  individual,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  availing 
liiraaelf,  with  patience  and  assiduity,  of  such  opportunities  as 
offered,  has  made  himself  capable  of  conversing  with  any 
Gipsy  whom  he  meets,  or  can,  like  the  royal  Hal,  drink 
with  any  tinker,  in  his  own  language.*  The  astonishment 
■  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  eatiiusiasm  of  the  oovdilL 
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excited  among  these  vagrants,  on  finding  a  stranger  parti- 
dpant  of  their  mystery,  occasions  very  Indicrous  scenes.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  this  gentleman  will  publish  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  on  so  singular  a  topic.  There  are  prudential 
reasons  for  postponing  this  disclosore  at  present,  for,  al- 
though much  more  reconciled  to  society  since  they  have 
been  less  the  objects  of  legal  persecution,  the  Qipsies  are 
still  a  ferocious  and  vindictive  people."* 

>  Abbotafbrd,  lit  Dec,  ISSl. 
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Before  gijmg  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  I 
Bhall,  by  way  of  introduction,  briefly  notice  tlie  periods  of 
time  at  -wbieb  they  were  observed  in  the  different  states  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  point  out  the  different  periods 
at  which  their  governments  found  it  necessary  to  expel  them 
from  their  respective  territories.  I  shall  also  add  a  few 
facts  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  continental  tribes,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  those  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  are  all  brandies  of  the  same  stock.  I  shall,  like- 
wise, add  a  few  facta  illustrative  of  the  tribe  who  fomid 
their  way  into  England.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information 
on  the  early  history  of  the  contineifcal  Gipsies,  cMefly  to 
the  works  of  Grellmann,  Hoyland  and  Bright 

It  appears  that  none  of  these  wanderers  had  been  seen  in 
Christendom  before  the  year  1400.*  Bat,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  people  first  attracted  notice, 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  arrival,  had  spread  tiiem- 
selves  over  the  whole  continent.  The  earliest  mention 
which  is  made  of  them,  was  in  the  years  1414  and  1417, 
when  they  were  observed  in  Germagr.  In  1418,  they  were 
found  in  Switzerland ;  in  1422,  in  Italy  ;  in  1427,  ttiey  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Paris ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  in  Spain.t 

They  seem  to  have  received  various  ^pellations.  In 
France,  they  were  c^ed  Bohemians  ;  in  Holland,  Heydena 
■ — heathens ;  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  they  were  thought  to  be  Tartaa'a  ;  but  over  Ger- 
many, in  general,  they  were  called  Sonera,  a  word  which 
means  wanderers  np  and  down.    In  Portngal,  theyrecv^ed 

•  Sir  Tboauw  Bwwn'a  vulgw  emm,    \  BriglifB  trsTds  in  HnngHy. 
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the  name  of  Siganos  ;  in  Spain,  Gttanos  ;  and  in  Italy,  Cm- 
yari.  They  were  also  called  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Ger- 
many, Tziganys;  and  in  Traogylvania,  Cyganis,  Among^ 
the  Turks,  and  oUier  eastern  nations,  they  were  deDominated 
Techingeaes  ;  but  the  Moors  and  Arabians  applied  to  them, 
perhaps,  the  most  jnst  appellation  of  any — Gharami,  rob- 
bers.* 

"  When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  lldi  Angnst,  1427,  nearly 
all  of  them  had  their  ears  bored,  with  one  or  two  silver  rings 
in  each,  which,  they  said,  were  esteemed  ornaments  in  their 
conntry.  The  men  were  blacfe,  their  hair  curled  ;  the  wo- 
men remarkably  black,  and  all  their  faces  scarred."t  Dr. 
Hnrd,  in  hia  acconnt  of  (he  different  religiona  of  the  world, 
s^,  that  the  hair  of  these  men  was  "  fri^ed,''  and  that 
some  of  the  women  were  witches,  and  "had  hair  like  a 
horse's  tail."  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  inferred  from  this  passage, 
that  the  men  had  designedly  cnrled  their  hair,  and  that  the 
hair  of  the  females  was  long  and  coarse — ^not  the  short,  woolly 
hair  of  the  Afiican.  I  have,  myself,  seen  English  female 
Gipsies  with  htat  as  long,  coarse,  and  thick  as  a  black 
horse's  tail. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies,  no 
certain  information  seems  to  have  been  obtained  as  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  It  is,  however,  soppoeed 
that  they  entered  Europe  in  the  south-east,  probably  throngh 
Transylvania.  At  first,  they  represented  themselves  as 
Egyptian  pilgrims,  and,  vider  that  character,  obtained  con- 
siderable reapect  during  half  a  century  :  being  favoured  by 
different  potentates  viih  passports,  and  letters  of  security. 
Gradually,  however,  they  really  became,  or  were  fancied, 
troublesome,  and  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany, 
successively  attempted  their  expulsion,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury."!: 

With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  is 
believed  that  every  state  in  Enrope  attempted  either  their 
e}n)uIsion  or  extermination ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  dread- 
ful severity  of  the  nnmeron|  laws  and  edicts  promulgated 
against  them,  they  remained  in  ever^  part  of  Enrope,  in 
defiance  of  every  effort  made  by  their  respective  govem- 
me^ts  to  get  rid  of  their  unwelcome  guests. 
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"  German  ■writers  say  that  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  vho 
^teemed  it  a  good  vork  to  expatriate  useful  and  profitable 
Bubjects— -Jews,  and  even  Moorisb  families — could  much  less 
be  guilty  of  an  impropriely,  in  laying  lutnda  on  the  mischiev- 
ous progeny  of  Gipsies.  The  edict  for  their  extarmination 
was  published  in  the  year  1192.  But,  instead  of  passing  the 
boundaries,  they  only  slunk  into  hiding  places,  and  shortly 
after  appeared  in  as  great  numbers  as  before.  The  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  persecuted  them  afresh ;  as  did  Philip  n.  Since 
that  time,  they  nestled  in  again,  and  were  threatened  with 
another  storm,  but  it  blew  over  without  taking  effect. 

"  In  France,  Francis  I  passed  an  edict  for  their  expnl- 
Bion,  and  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Orleans,  in  1361, 
all  governors  of  cities  received  orders  to  drive  them  out 
■with  fire  and  sword.  Nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  th^ 
collected  again,  and  eucreased  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  1612, 
&  new  order  came  out  for  their  extermination.  In  the  year 
1672,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  territories  of 
Milan  and  Parma  ;  and,  at  a  period  stNnewhat  earlier,  they 
were  chased  beyond  the  Venetian  jurisdiction. 

"  They  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 
Denmark,  as  the  code  of  Danish  law  specifies :  '  The  Tartar 
Gipsies,  who  wander  about  everywhere,  doing  great  damage 
to  the  people,  by  their  lies,  thefts  and  witchcraft,  shall  be 
taken  into  custody  by  every  magistrate.'  Sweden  was  not 
more  &vonrable,  having  attacked  them  at  three  different 
times.  A  very  shm^p  order  for  their  expolsion  came  out  in 
1662.  The  diet  of  1723  published  a  second  ;  and  that  of 
1727  repeated  the  foregoing,  with  additional  severity. 

"  They  were  excluded  from  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
pain  of  death,  by  Charles  V,  and  afterwards,  by  the  United 
States,  in  1582.  But  the  greatest  nnmber  of  sentences  of 
exile  have  been  pronounced  against  them  in  Germany.  The 
beginning  was  made  under  Maximilian  I,  at  the  Augsburg 
Diet,  in  1500  ;  and  the  same  business  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Diet  in  1530, 1544,  1548,  and  1551  ;  and  was  also 
again  enforced,  in  the  improved  police  regulations  of  Frank- 
fort, in  1577."*  The  Germans  entertained  the  notion  that 
the  Gipsies  were  spies  for  the  Turks.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  through,  remain,  or  trade  within  the  Empire.  They 
were  ordered  to  quit  entirely  the  German  dominions,  by  a 

'  Hopland. 
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certain  day,  and  whoever  injured  them,  after  that  period,  uras 
considered  to  have  committed  no  crime. 

"  But  a  general  extermination  nerer  did  happen,  for  the 
law  banishing  them  passed  in  one  state  before  it  vas 
thought  of  in  the  next,  or  when  a  like  order  had  long  become 
obsolete,  and  sunk  into  oblivion.  These  undesirable  guests 
■were,  therefore,  merely  compelled  to  shift  their  quarters  to 
an  adjoining  state,  where  they  remained  till  the  goTemment 
began  to  clear  them  away,  npon  which  the  fugitives  either 
retired  whence  they  came,  or  went  on  prcwressively  to  a 
third  place — thoe  making  a  continiutl  circle.'* 

That  aJmost  the  whole  of  Christendom  had  been  bo  pro- 
voked by  the  conduct  of  the  Gipsies  as  to  have  attempted 
their  expulsion,  or  rather  their  extermination,  merely  because 
they  were  jugglers,  forfnne-tellers.  astrologers,  warlocks, 
witches  and  impostors,  is  a  thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  excessively  sanguinary  laws  and 
edicts,  for  the  extermination  of  the  whole  Gipsy  nation  in 
Europe,  mnst  be  looked  for  in  much  more  serious  crimes 
than  those  mentioned  ;  and  tbattthese  greater  ofTences  can 
be  no  other  than  theft  and  robbeir,  and  living  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  travelled, 
at  free  quarters,  or  what  we,  in  Scotland,  call  soming.t 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gipsies 
have  committed  few  murders  on  individuals  ovt  of  their  own 
tribe.  As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  the  general  character 
of  these  people  seems  to  have  been  the  same,  wherever  they 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  chief  and  leading  feature  of  that  extraordinary  charac- 
ter appears  to  me  to  have  been,  in  general,  an  hereditary 
propensity  to  theft  and  robbery,  in  men,  women  and  children. 

In  whatever  country  we  find  the  Gipsies,  their  manners, 

habita,  and  cast  of  features  are  tmifomuy  the  same.    Their 

occupations  are  in  every  respect  the  same.     They  were,  on 

*  OrelliuBnii. 

\  Dr.  Hiird  sa^,  at  page  1SS,  "  oni  over  credolons  kncMtoca  vainly  \ta- 
a|^ii»d  that  thoae  dlpaiaa  or  Bohemteni  were  bo  idui;  sptei  tot  the  Turbs ; 
tod  that,  In  order  to  eipUle  the  crimee  which  they  had  committed  In  their 
own  conntcf ,  thej  were  condemned  to  steal  from  aad  rob  the  Christians. " 

[LlTing  at  free  qaartera  bj  force,  or  masterful  be^iging,  or  "  aorDing,"  ts 
snroly  a  triflins,  thDnfh  troublesome,  offence  for  the  original  condition  of 
a  wandcriog  tnbe,  which  has  so  prwreased  as,  at  the  preaeut  day,  to  fill 
aone  of  the  firat  positions  in  SootUnd. — Ed.] 
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the  contiiieiit,  horseMiealerg,  innkeepers,  workers  in  iron, 
masicians,  astrologers,  jn^lera,  and  lortaoe-tellers  by  palm- 
istry. They  are  also  accused  of  cheating,  lying,  and  witch- 
craft, and,  in  general,  charged  with  being  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. They  roam  up  and  down  the  country,  without  any 
fised  habitations,  living  in  tents,  and  hawking  small  trifles 
of  merchandise  for  the  use  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
travel.  The  whole  race  were  great  Ireqnenters  of  fairs. 
They  seldom  formed  matrimonial  alliances  out  of  their  own 
jtribe.*  It  will  be  seen,  in  anotlier  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  language  of  the  continental  Gipsies  is  the  same  as  that 
of  those  in  Scotland,  £ngland  and  Ireland.  As  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  continental  Gipsies,  they  appear  to 
have  had  none  at  all.  It  is  said  they  were  "  worse  than 
heathens."  "It  is,  in  reality,"  says  Twiss,  "almost  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  religion  of  this  set  of  people,  whose  moral 
characters  are  so  depraved  as  to  make  it  evident  they  be- 
lieve in  nothing  capable  of  being  a  check  to  their  passions." 
"  Indeed,"  adds  Hoyland,  "  it  is  asserted  that  no  Gipsy  has 
any  idea  of  submi^ou  to  any  fixed  profession  of  faith."  It 
appears  to  me  that,  to  secure  to  themselves  protection  from 
the  different  governments,  they  only  conformed  outwardly 
to  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  country  in  which  Ui^ 
happened  to  reside  at  the  time. 

Cantemir,  according  to  Grellmann,  says  that  the  Gipsies 
are  dispersed  all  over  Moldavia,  where  every  baron  has 
several  families  subject  to  him.  In  Wallachia  and  the 
Sclavonian  countries  they  are  quite  as  numerous.  In  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  they  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
princely  and  boyardiah.  The  former,  according  to  Sulzer, 
amount  to  many  thousands ;  but  that  is  triflng  in  comparison 
,  with  the  latter,  as  there  is  not  a  single  Boyard  in  Wallachia 
who  has  not  at  least  three  or  four  of  them  for  slaves  ;  the 
rich  have  oft«n  some  hundreds  under  their  command.t  Grell- 
*  Hoyland. 

t  In  the  nuTBtlve  of  the  Soottieh  Charch  Miiaion  of  Euqimy  to  the 
Jews,  in  18S9,  are  to  be  foond  the  followlDg  rentarks  relative  to  Uie  Gipsies 
of  Wallachia : 

"  They  aro  almost  all  slaves,  bought  and  sold  at  pleuore.  One  was 
lately  sold  for  SOO  piaatres,  bnt  the  geoeral  price  is  BOO.  Perhaps  £S  ia 
the  averaee  price,  and  the  female  Qipsies  are  sold  much  cheaper.  The  sale 
ia  geuer^j  carried  on  by  private  oargoin.  The  men  are  the  beet  me- 
diaaic*  in  the  country ;  so  Uut  smiths  and  maaons  are  taken  from  tlua 
dasB.    Tho  wonwD  are  conudeted  the  best  cooks,  and  thereltwe  almort 
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nann  dmdos "  those  in  Tnuasylvania  into  four  classes :  1st, 
city  Gipsies,  vho  are  the  most  civilized  of  all,  and  maintain 
themselves  by  music,  smith-work,  wiling  old  clothes,  horse- 
dealiDg,  &c. ;  2d.  gold-waahors ;  3d.  tent  Gipsies ;  and  4th. 
Egyptmn  Gipsies.  These  last  are  more  filthy,  and  more 
addicted  to  efealing  than  any  of  the  others.  Those  who 
are  gold-washers,  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  have  no 
iutereourse  with  others  of  their  nation ;  nor  do  they  like  to 
be  called  Gipsies.  They  sift  gold  sand  in  sommcr,  and  in 
winter  make  trays  and  troughs,  which  they  sell  in  an  honest 
way.  They  seldom  beg,  and  more  rarely  steal.  Dr.  Clarke 
says  of  the  Wallachian  Gipsies,  that  they  are  not  an  idle 
race;  they  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  laborious 
race  ;  and  the  majority  honestly  endeavonr  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 

every  wealthy  fiuiiily  bai  a  Gipfly  cook.  Tholr  appeiranoa  !h  dmilar  to 
that  of  the  Gipsiea  in  other  coimtrieg;  being  all  dark,  -r'lth  fine  black  eyea, 
and  long  black  hair.  They  have  a  langaage  peculiar  to  themBelvea,  aod 
tliough  they  seem  to  have  no  ayatem  of  reilgion,  yet  are  very  auperstitiong 
In  observing  lucky  and  nninoky  daya.  Tbey  are  all  fond  of  music,  bodi 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  excel  in  it.  There  is  a  class  of  Ibem  called  the 
Turkish  Qipaies,  who  have  purchased  their  freedom  from  government;  but 
these  are  few  In  number,  and  all  from  Turkey.  Of  Uiese  latter,  there  are 
tvelre  families  in  Qalatz.  The  men  are  employed  as  horse-dealers,  and  the 
women  in  making  baga.  Hacks,  and  such  articles.  In  winter,  they  live  in 
town,  almost  under  ground ;  but  in  summer,  they  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
open  ur,  for,  though  stiU  within  the  bounds  of  the  town,  they  would  not 
live  in  their  winter  houses  during  summer." 

That  these  Gipsies  should  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  is.  perhaps,  a  more 
marked  exception  to  thur  race  than  the  Indiana  in  Spanish  America  w 
,.   ■     J  ._-t.   -nglo-S,--   -     •"  -  ^ 


le  found  in  the  territories  colonized  by  the  Anglo-Saiona.  The  Era- 
press  Maria  Theresa  could  make  nothing  of  the  Gipsies  In  Hungary,  nhert 
they  are  said  to  be  almost  as  little  looked  after  as  the  wolves  of  [he  forest 
so  that  the  slavery  of  the  Oipsiea  in  Wallacbia  mast  be  of  a  very  nominiA 
or  mild  nature,  or  the  subjects  of  it  mnat  be  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
it  £3  ia  the  average  price  of  a  good  amith  or  maaon,  and  teas  for  a  good 
female  cook.  These  ValUchi  an  Gipsies  avidantly  prefer  a  mastor  WhosB 
property  they  wil!  consider  as  their  own,  and  whose  prowction  will  relieve 
them  from  the  interference  and  oppression  of  others.  A  slavery  that  is 
not  absolute  or  oppressive  moat  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  owner,  and  be 
easily  borne  by  a  race  that  is  semi-civitized  and  despised  by  others 
around  iL 

Since  the  conclnsioa  of  the  Russian  war.  the  manumission  of  the  Gipsies 
of  the  Principaiides  was  debated  and  carried  by  a  majoritv  of  sometbing 
like  thirteen  sg^nst  eleven ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  pot  in 
force.  They  are  sud  to  hive  been  greatly  attached  to  the  late  SnItaQ — 
calling  him  the  "  good  father,"  for  the  interest  he  took  in  them.  As  apiaa, 
they  rendered  bis  generals  efficient  services,  while  conteoiUng  with  the 
Bussiana  on  the  Danube. — Ed. 
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"Bessarabia,  all  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Romania 
svann  with  Gipsies  ;  even  in  Constantinople  they  are  innn- 
merable.  In  Romania,  a  large  tract  of  Moont  Htentos, 
which  they  inhabit,  baa  acquired  from  them  the  naraa  of 
Tschengie  PottCT!— Gipsy  Mountain.  This  district  extends 
from  the  city  of  Aydos  qnite  to  FhiUippopolis,  and  coatuns 
more  Gipsies  than  any  other  piovioce  in  the  Turkish 
empire. 

"  They  were  universally  to  be  fonnd  in  Italy,  iDsomiieh 
tiiat  even  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  not  free.  But  they  were  j 
most  nnmerouB  in  the  dominions  of  the  Chnrch ;  probably 
because  there  was  the  worst  police,  with  much  snperstjtion- 
By  the  former,  they  were  left  undiffturbed  ;  and  the  latter 
enticed  them  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  as  It  afibrded  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  contribution  by  their 
fortune-t^ng  and  enchanted  amulete.  There  was  a  general 
law  throughout  Italy,  that  no  Gi[«v  should  remain  more 
than  two  nights  in  any  one  placa  By  this  r^^nlatioo,  it  is 
true,  no  place  retained  its  guests  long ;  but  no  sooner  was 
one  gone  than  another  came  in  his  room :  it  was  a  continual 
circle,  and  quite  as  convenient  to  tbem  as  a  perfect  tolera- 
tion would  have  been.  Italy  rather  suffered  than  benefited 
by  this  law.;  as,  by  keeping  these  people  in  constant  motion, 
they  would  do  more  mischief  there,  than  in  places  where 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  stationary. 

"  In  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Conrland,  there 
are  an  amazmg  number  of  Gipsies.  A  person  may  live  many 
years  in  Upper  Saxony,  or  in  the  dismcta  of  Hanover  and 
Bmnswick,  without  seeii^  a  single  GipST.  When  one 
happens  to  stray  into  a  village  or  town,  he  occasions  as 
mncD  disturbance  as  if  the  black  gentleman  with  his  cloven 
foot  appeared ;  he  frightens  children  &om  their  play,  and 
draws  tne  attention  of  the  older  people,  till  the  jwlice  get 
hold  of  him,  and  make  him  Bj^^  invisible.  In  some  of  uie 
provjacea  of  the  Rhine,  a  G^)sy  is  a  very  common  sight. 
Some  years  ago,  there  were  such  nnmbers  of  them  in  the 
Doehy  of  Wnrtemberg,  that  they  were  seen  lying  about  every- 
where ;  but  the  govemtnont  ordered  departments  of  soldiers 
to  drive  them  from  their  holes  eai  lurking-places  tbroughont 
the  conntry,  and  then  transported  the  congregated  swarm, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  treated  by  the  Duke  of 
Dcosponta.    In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  there  were 
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but  few  Gipsies,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  every  Gipsy 
who  conld  be  apprehended  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
police."* 

As  regards  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  Dr.  Bright  remarks  : 
That  the  disposition  of  the  Gitano  is  more  inclined  to  a 
fiied  residence  than  that  of  the  Gipsy  of  other  conntries,  iB 
beyoad  doubt.  The  generality  are  the  settled  inhabitants  of 
considerable  towns,  and,  although  the  occapations  of  some 
necessarily  lead  them  to  a  more  vagrant  life,  the  proportion 
is  small  wno  do  not  consider  some  hovel  in  a  suburb  as  a 
home.  '  Money  is  in  the  city — ^not  in  the  country,'  ia  a  saying 
fi^ucntly  in  their  months.  In  the  vilest  quarters  of  every 
large  town  of  the  southern  provinces,  there  are  Gitanos  liv- 
ii^  together,  sometimes  occupying  whole  barriers.  But 
Seville  is,  perhaps,  the  spot  in  which  the  largest  proportion 
is  found.  Their  principal  oceapation  is  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  articles  of  iron.  Their  quarters  may  always  be 
traced  t^  the  ring  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  and  many  amass 
considerable  wealth.  An  inferior  class  have  the  excluBive 
trade  in  second-hand  articles,  which  they  sell  at  the  doors 
of  their  dwellings,  or  at  benches  at  the  entrance  of  towns,  or 
by  the  sides  of  frequented  walks.  A  still  inferior  order 
wander  about,  mending  pots,  and  selling  tonga  and  other 
trifling  articles.  In  Cadiz,  they  monopolize  the  trade  of 
butchering,  and  frequently  amass  wealth.  Others,  again, 
exclusively  fill  the  office  of  Matador  of  the  Bull  Plaza,  while 
the  Tereroa  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  race.  Others 
are  employed  as  dressers  of  mules  and  asses  ;  some  as  figure- 
dancers,  and  many  as  performers  in  the  theatre.  Some  gain 
a  livelihood  by  their  musical  talents.  Dancing,  singing, 
music  and  fortune-telling  are  the  only  objects  of  general 
pnrsoit  for  the  females.  Sometimes  they  dance  in  t£e  infe- 
rior theatres,  and  sing  and  dance  in  the  streets.  Palmistry 
is  one  of  their  most  productive  avocations.  In  SeviUe,  a 
few  make  and  sell  an  inferior  kind  of  mat.  Besides  tJiese, 
there  is  a  class  of  Gipsies  in  Spain  who  lead  a  v^rant  life 

•  GreUmann. — I  wonM  snppoae  Aat  theae  aovere  edicts  of  the  French 
would  drive  the  Glpsiee  to  Klopt  the  eoBtome  and  mannera  of  the  other 
inhabilAnta.  Id  tiua  way  they  miuld  diaappear  from  the  pnblic  eye.  the 
officeraof  iusUce  ironld  of  course  direct  their  attention  U>  what  wontd  be 
nnderatood  to  be  Oipsiefl~that  is  tented  Oipsies,  or  those  who  professed  (he 
WBjB  of  Qipgiea,  such  as  fortune- telling.  I  have  met  wilh  a  French  Gipsy 
In  the  Jtraeta  of  JiTew  York,  engaged  as  a  dealer  in  candy. — £v. 
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throughout — residing  chiefly  in  the  voods  and  monntains, 
and  known  as  mountaiQeers.  These  rarely  visit  towns,  and 
live  by  fraud  and  pillage.  There  are  also  others  who  van- 
der  aboDt  the  country — snch  as  tinkers,  dancers,  singers,  and 
jobbers  in  asses  and  muIeB. 

Bishop  Pocoke,  prior  to  1745,  mentions  having  met  with 
r  Gipsies  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  where  he  found  them ' 
in  great  numbers,  passing  for  Mahommedana,  living  in  tents 
or  caravans,  dealing  in  milch  cows,  when  near  towns,  mann- 
facturing  coarse  carpets,  and  having  a  much  better  character 
than  their  relations  in  Hungary  or  Elngland.  By  the  census 
of  the  Crimea,  in  1793,  the  popnlation  was  set  down  at 
167,125,  of  which  3,225  were  Gipsies.  Bishop  Heber  states 
that  the  Persian  Gipsies  are  of  much  better  caste,  and  much 
richer  than  those  of  India,  Russia  or  England.  In  India,  he 
says,  the  Gipsies  are  the  same  tall,  fine-hmbed,  bony,  slender 
people,  with  the  same  large,  black,  brilliant  eyes,  lowering 
forehead,  and  long  hair,  curled  at  the  extretnitieB,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  on  a  common  in  England.  He  mentions,  io 
his  jonmal  of  travels  through  Bengal,  having  met  with  a 
&ipsy  camp  on  the  Ganges.  The  women  and  children  fol- 
lowed him,  begging,  and  had  no  clothes  on  them,  except  a 
coarse  kind  of  veil,  thrown  back  from  the  shouldertj,  and  a 
ragged  cloth,  wrapped  round  their  waists,  like  a  petticoat. 
One  of  the  women  was  very  pretty,  and  the  forms  of  all  the 
three  were  such  as  a  sculptor  would  have  been  glad  to  take 
as  bis  models. 

Besides  those  in  Europe,  it  is  stated  by  Grellmann  that 
the  Gipsies  are  also  scattered  over  Asia,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  centre  of  Africa.  In  Europe  alone,  he  supposes  (in 
1782),  their  number  will  amount  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  thousand.  So  numerous  did  they  become  in  France, 
that  the  ting,  in  1545,  sixteen  years  before  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  that  kingdom,  entertained  an  idea  of  embodying 
four  thousand  of  them,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  taking  Boulogne, 
then  in  possession  of  England.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain, 
at  the  present  day,  how  many  Gipsies  might  be  even  in  a 
parish ;  but,  taking  in  the  whole  world,  tiicre  must  be  an 
immense  number  in  existence. 

About  the  fime  the  Gipsies  first  appeared  in  Europe,  their 
chiefs,  under  the  titles  of  dukes,  earls,  lords,  counts,  and 
knights  of  Little  Egypt,  rode  up  and  down  the  conntij  on 
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boraebttck,  dreeeed  in  gay  apparel,  and  attended  bv  a  b-ain 
of  ringed  and  miserable  inferiors,  having,  also,  hawks'"  and 
hounds  in  their  retinne.  It  appears  to  me,  that  tiic  excessive 
vanity  of  these  chiefs  had  induced  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
customs  of  civilized  society,  to  assnme  these  high-sounding 
European  titles  of  honour.  I  have  not  observed,  on  record, 
any  fonn  of  government,  laws  or  customs,  by  which  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  tribe,  on  the  Continent,  were  regulated. 
On  these  important  points,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all  the  an- 
thora,  with  the  exception  of  Grellmann,  who  have  written 
on  the  Gipsies,  (ure  silent.  Grellmann  says  of  the  Hungarian 
Gipsies :  "  They  still  oontinne  the  custom  among  themselves 
of  dignifying  obtain  persons,  whom  they  make  heads  over 
them,  and  call  bythe  exalted  Sclavonian  title  of  Waywbde. 
To  choose  their  Waywodc,  the  Gipsies  take  the  opportunity, 
when  a  great  number  of  them  are  assembled  in  one  place, 
commonly  in  the  open  field.  The  elected  person  is  lifted  up 
three  times,  amid^  the  londest  acclamation,  and  confirmed 
in  his  dignity  by  presents.  His  wife  undergoes  the  same 
ceremony.  When  this  solemnity  is  performed,  they  separate 
with  great  conceit,  imagining  themselves  people  of  more 
consequence  than  electors  returning  from  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Every  one  who  is  of  a  family  descended  from  a 
former  Waywode  is  eligible  ;  but  those  who  are  best 
clothed,  not  very  poOT,  of  krge  stature,  and  about  the  middle 
age,  have  generaUy  the  preference.  The  particidar  distin- 
guishing mark  of  dignity  is  a  large  whip,  hanging  over  the 
shoulder.  His  ontward  deportment,  his  walk  and  air,  also 
plainly  show  his  head  to  be  filled  with  notions  of  authority." 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Waywode  of  the  Gip- 
sies in  Conrland  is  distingnished  from  the  principals  of  the 
hordes  in  other  countries,  being  not  only  much  respected  by 
his  own  people,  but  even  by  the  Conrland  nobility.  He  is 
esteemed  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  at  entertainments,  and  card  parties,  in  the  first  families, 
where  he  is  eJways  a  welcome  guest.  Hi.-^  dress  is  ancom- 
monly  rich,  in  comparison  widi  others  of  his  tribe ;  generaUy 
silk  in  summer,  and  constantly  velvet  in  winter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and  ferocious  disposition  of 
the  German  Gipsies,  so  lato  as  the  year  1726, 1  shall  here 
tr^iscribe  a  few  extracts  from  an  arucle  published  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  for  Jannary,  1818.    This  interesting  arti- 
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cle  ispartly  an  abridged  translatioD,  or  rather  the  snbstaoce, 
of  a  German  work  on  the  Gipsies,  entitled  "  A  Circumstan- 
tial Account  of  the  Famous  Egyptian  Band  of  Thieves,  and 
Robbers,  and  Murderers,  -whose  Leaders  were  executed  at 
Giessen,  by  Cord,  and  Sword,  and  Wheel,  on  the  14th  and 
16th  November,  1726,  &c."  It  is  edited  bj;  Dr.  John  Ben- 
jamin Wieasonburch,  an  assessor  of  the  criminal  tribunal  by 
which  these  malefactors  were  condemned,  and  published  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1727.  The  translator  of 
this  work  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  obliffingly  offered  me  the 
use  of  his  "  scraps"  on  this  subject.  The  folloving  are  the 
details  in  his  own  words  : 

"  A  curious  preliminary  dissertation  records  some  facts 
respecting  the  German  Gipsies,  which  are  not  uninteresting. 

"  From  the  authorities  collected  by  Wiessenbnrch,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  wanderers  first  appeared  in  Germany  dui^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Sigismund.  The  esact  year  has  been 
disputed ;  bnt  it  is  generally  placed  betwixt  1416  and  1420. 
They  appeared  in  various  bands,  under  chiefs,  to  whom 
they  acknowledged  obedience,  and  who  asanmed  the  titles 
of  dukes  and  earls.  These  leaders  originally  affected  a  cer- 
tain d^ree  of  consequence,  trayelling  well  equipped,  and  on 
horseback,  and  bringing  hawks  and  hounds  in  flieir  retinue. 
Like  John  Faw,  '  Lord  of  Little  Egypt,'  they  sometimes 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  Germans  the  belief  in  their 
very  apocryphal  dignity,  which  they  assumed  during  their 
lives,  and  recorded  upon  their  tombs,  as  appears  from  three 
epitaphs,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wiessenburch.  One  is  in  a  convent 
at  Steinbach,  and  records  that  on  St.  Sebastians'  eve,  1445, 
'  died  the  Lord  Pannel,  Duke  of  Little  Egypt,  and  Baron  of 
Hirschhorn,  in  the  same  land.'  A  monumental  inscription 
at  Bautmer,  records  the  death  of  the  '  Noble  Earl  Peter,  of 
Lesser  Egypt,  in  1453 ;'  and  a  third,  at  Pferz,  as  late  as 
1498,  announces  the  death  of  the  '  high-bom.  Lord  John, 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  to  whose  soul  God  be  gracious  and 
merciful.' 

"  In  describing  the  state  of  the  German  Gipsies,  in  1726, 
the  author  whom  we  are  quoting  gives  the  leading  features 
proper  to  those  in  other  countries.  Their  disposition  to 
wandering,  to  idleness,  to  theft,  to  polygamy,  or  rather  pro- 
miscuous licence,  are  all  commemorated  ;  nor  are  the  wo- 
mcit's  pretentions  to  fortune-telling,  and  their  practice  of 
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Btealing  childreo,  omitted.  Instead  of  travelling  in  very 
large  bands,  as  at  their  first  arrival,  they  are  descHbcd  as 
forming  small  parties,  in  which  the  females  are  far  more 
numerous  than  tUe  men,  and  which  are  each  under  command 
of  a  leader,  chosen  rather  &om  reputation  than  by  right  of 
birth.  The  men,  unless  when  engaged  in  robbery  or  theft, 
lead  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  and  are  supported  by  what 
the  women  can  procure  by  be^ng,  stealing  or  telling  for- 
,  tunes.  These  resources  are  so  scanty  that  they  often  suffer 
jthemost  severe  extremities  of  hunger  and  cold.  Some  of 
the  Gipsies  executed  at  Giessen  pretended  that  they  had 
not  eaten  a  morsel  of  bread  for  four  days  before  they  were 
apprehended  :  yet  are  they  so  much  attached  to  freedom, 
and  licence  of  this  wandering  life,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
miseries,  it  has  not  only  been  found  impossible  to  reclaim 
the  native  Gipsies,  who  claim  it  by  inheritance,  but  even 
those  who,  not  Dom  in  that  state,  have  associated  themselves 
with  their  bands,  and  become  so  wedded  to  it,  as  to  prefer 
it  to  all  others.* 

"  As  an  exception,  Wiessenburch  mentions  some  gangs, 
where  the  men,  as  in  Scotland,  exercise  the  profession  of 
travelling  smiths,  or  tinkers,  or  deal  iu  pottery,  or  practise 
as  musicians.  Finally,  he  notices  that  in  Hungary  the 
gangs  assumed  their  names  from  the  countries  which  they 
chiefly  traversed,  as  the  band  of  Upper  Saxony,  of  Branden- 
burg, and  so  forth.  They  resented,  to  extremity,  any  attempt 
on  3ie  part  of  other  Gipsies  to  intrnde  on  their  province  ; 
and  such  interference  often  led  to  battles,  in  which  they  shot 
each  other  witli  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  done 
to  dog3.t  By  these  acts  of  cruelly  to  each  other,  they  be- 
came gradually  familiarized  with  blood,  as  well  as  with 
arms,  to  which  another  cause  contributed,  in  the  begionir^ 
of  the  18tb  century. 
"  In  former  times,  theeo  outcasts  were  not  permitted  to 

*  The  natlvea  here  tJlnded  lowere  evidently  Germans,  married  to  Gipay 
Tomeo,  or  Germ«ns  bronght  up  froni  infancy  with  the  Gipaiea,  or  mixed 
Gipsies,  taking  after  Germant  in  pinDt  of  appearance. — En. 

\  This  ig  tbe  only  contineatal  writer,  that  I  am  aware  □(,  who  mention* 
the  circnmitance  of  the  Gipsies  haTiog  districts  to  themBelyoe,  from  which 
othera  of  their  r«ce  were  excluded.  Tliisaathor  also  Bpeats  of  the  German 
Oipsiei  stealing  children.  John  Bonyan  admits  the  same  practice  in  Eng- 
land, when  he  compares  hia  feelings,  aa  a  sinner,  to  those  of  a  child  carried 
off  by  Gipalea.    He  p»e«  the  Gipsy  vxmwn  credit  for  this  practice. — Sd. 
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Dear  arms  in  the  service  of  any  Christian  power,  but  tha 
loi^  wars  of  Loaie  XZV  had  abolished  this  point  of  deli* 
cacy ;  and  both  in  the  French  army,  and  those  of  the  con- 
federates, the  stoniest  and  boldest  of  the  Gipsies  were 
occasionally  enlisted,  by  choice  or  compnlsion.  These  men 
generally  txred  soon  of  the  rigonr  of  military  disdpline,  and 
escaping  from  their  regiments,  on  the  first  opportnnity,  went 
back  to  their  forests,  with  some  knowledge  of  arms,  and 
habits  bdder  and  more  ferocious  than  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Such  deserters  soon  become  leaders  among  the 
tribes,  whose  enterprises  became,  in  proportion,  more  auda- 
cious and  desperate. 

"  In  Qermany,  as  in  most  other  kingdoms  of  Burope, 
severe  laws  had  been  directed  against  this  v^abond  people, 
and  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  luid  not  been  behind-hand  in- 
such  denunciations.  They  were,  on  their  arrest,  branded 
as  vagabonds,  punished  with  stripes,  and  banished  from  the 
circle  ;  and,  in  case  of  their  return,  were  put  to  death  with- 
out mercy.  These  measures  only  served  to  make  them  des- 
perate. Their  bands  became  more  strong  and  more  open 
in  their  depredations.  They  often  marched  as  strong  as 
fifty  or  a  hundred  armed  men  ;  bade  defiance  to  the  ordi- 
nary police,  and  plundered  the  villages  in  open  day ; 
wounded  and  slew  the  peasants,  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect their  property ;  and  skirmished,  in  some  instances  suc- 
cessfully, with  ^rties  of  soldiers  and  militia,  dispatched 
against  them.  Their  chiefs,  on  these  ocoasions,  were  John 
I^  Fortune,  a  determined  villain,  otherwise  named  Kern,- 
peria  ;  another  called  the  Great  Gtallant ;  his  brotlier, 
Antony  Alexander,  called  tiic  Little  Gallant ;  and  others, 
entitled  Lorries,  Lampert,  Gabriel,  Ac.  Their  ferocity 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  instances  : 

"  On  the  loth  October,  1724,  a  land-lieutenant,  or  officer 
of  police,  named  Emerander,  set  off  with  two  assistants  to 
disperse  a  band  of  Gipsies  who  had  appeared  near  Hirzen- 
hayn,  in  the  territory  of  Stolberg.  He  seized  on  two  or 
three  stragglers  whom  he  found  in  the  village,  and  whom, 
females  as  well  as  males,  he  se^ns  to  have  treated  with 
much  severity.  Some,  howeverj  escaped  to  a  large  band 
which  lay  in  an  adjacent  forest,  who,  under  command  of  the 
Great  Gallant,  Hemperla,  Antony  Alexander,  and  others, 
immediately  put  themselves  in  motion  to  rescue  their  com- 
F 
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Tides,  and  avenge  thempelves  of  Emerander.  The  land- 
lieutenant  bad  the  courage  to  ride  oat  to  meet  them,  witii 
his  two  attendants,  at  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  where  he 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  advancing  gang,  and  called  ont 
'  chaive,'  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  cavalry. 
The  Gipsies,  however,  aware,  from  the  report  of  the  fugi- 
tive how  weakly  the  officer  was  accompanied,  continued  to 
advance  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  ten  or  twelve,  drop- 
jnng  each  on  one  knee,  gave  fire  on  Emerander,  who  was- 
then  obliged  to  turn  his  horse  and  nde  off,  leaving  his  two 
assistanta  to  tiie  mercy  of  the  banditti.  One  of  uiese  men, 
called  Hempel,  was  instantly  beaten  down,  and  snffered, 
eepeciolly  at  the  hands  of  die  Oipey  women,  mnch  cruel 
and  abominable  outrage.  After  stnpping  him  of  every  rag 
of  his  clothes,  they  were  about  to  murder  the  wretch  out- 
right ;  but  at  the  earnest  instance  of  the  landlord  of  t}ie 
inn,  they  contented  themselves  with  beating  him  dreadfully, 
and  imposing  on  him  an  oath  that  he  never  more  would  per- 
secute any  Gipsy,  or  save  any  yfesAman,  (dealer  in  human 
flesh,)  for  BO  they  called  the  officers  of  justice  or  police.* 

"The  other  assistant  of  Emerander  made  his  escape. 
But  the  principal  was  not  so  fortunate.  When  the  Gipsies 
had  wrought  their  wicked  pleasure  on  Hempel,  they  com- 
pelled the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  to  brii^  them  a  flagon 
of  brandy,  in  which  they  mingled  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
and  three  pinches  of  salt ;  and  each,  partaking  of  this  sin- 
gular beverage,  look  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  stand 
by  each  other  until  they  hod  cut  thongs,  as  they  expressed 
it,  ont  of  the  fleehman's  hide.  The  Ch^t  Gallant  at  the 
same  time  distributed  to  them,  out  of  a  little  box,  billets, 
which  each  was  directed  to  swallow,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  render  them  invulnerable. 

"  Thus  inflamed  and  encoun^ed,  the  whole  route,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  well  armed  men,  besides  wofDen  armed  with 
dubs  and  axes,  set  off  with  horrid  screams  to  s  neighbour- 

■  Great  allowuice  ongiit  b>  b«  nude  for  Uie  eondnct  of  tlieae  Otpries. 
Bree  at  Uie  present  day,  ft  Oipay.  in  muiy  parte  of  Qennmy,  )>  not 
alloved  to  enter  ■  town ;  nor  will  the  Inhabltuita  permit  bim  to  lire  in  tbs 
Btreet  In  which  thev  dwell  He  bag  therelbre  to  go  Bomewhare,  and  Uva 
In  eome  way  or  otW.  Is  BpeaJdnir  of  the  Gipsies,  people  never  taka 
theee  circnmatancat  into  aecoanC  The  Qipdes  alluded  to  in  the  text 
e«i<ni  to  have  been  very  cmelly  treal«d,  in  uie  fint  plaae,  by  the  aotbor. 
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ing  bamlet,  called  Olozhutte,  in  which  the  object  of  their 
resentiiicnt  soDglit  refuge.  They  took  military  possession 
of  tiie  streets,  posting  sentinels  to  prevent  interruption  or 
attack  from  the  alarmed  inhabitants.  Their  leaders  then 
presented  themselves  before  the  inn,  and  demanded  that 
Emerander  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  When  the  inn- 
keeper endeavoared  to  elude  their  demand,  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  bouse,  and  finding  the  unhappy  object  of  pur- 
suit concealed  in  a  garret,  Hempcria  and  others  fired  their 
muskets  at  him,  then  tore  his  clotJaes  from  his  body,  and  pre- 
cipitated him  down  the  staircase,  where  he  was  dispatched 
with  many  wounds. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  village  b^an  to  take 
to  arms ;  and  one  of  them  attempted  to  ring  the  alarm-bell, 
but  was  prevented  by  an  armed  Gipsy,  stationed  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  their  bloody  work  being  ended,  the 
Gi{»ies  assembled  and  retreated  out  of  the  town,  witii  shouta 
of  triumph,  exclaiming  that  the  flesliman  was  slain,  display- 
ing their  spoils  and  hands  stained  with  blood,  and  headed 
by  the  Great  Gallant,  riding  on  the  horse  of  the  murdered 
©nicer. 

"  I  shall  select  &om  the  Tolnme  another  instance  of  this 
peoples'  cruelty  still  more  detestable,  since  even  vengeance 
or  hostility  oould  not  be  alleged  for  its  stimulating  cause,  as 
in  the  forgoing  narrative.  A  country  clergyman,  named 
Eeinsiua,  the  pastor  of  a  village  called  Dorsdorff,  who  had 
the  misfbrtnne  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  some  wealth,  was 
tiie  subject  of  this  tn^dy. 

"  Hemperia,  already  mentioned,  with  a  bond  of  ten  G  ipsies, 
and  a  villain  named  Essper  George,  who  had  joined  himself 
with  them,  though  not  of  their  nation  by  birlli,  beset  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate  miuister,  with  a  resolution  to  break 
in  and  possess  themselves  of  bis  money  ;  and  if  interrupted 
W  the  peasants,  to  fire  upon  them,  and  repel  force  by  force. 
With  this  desperate  intention,  they  surrounded  the  parson- 
age-honse  at  midnight ;  and  their  leader,  Hemperia,  having 
cat  a  hole  through  uie  coverof  the  sink  or  gutter.endeavoured 
to  creep  into  the  bouse  through  that  paflsage.  holding  in  his 
hand  a  lighted  torch  made  of  straw.  The  daughter  of  the 
parson  chanced,  however,  to  be  up,  and  in  the  kitchen,  at 
this  late  hour,  by  which  fortunate  circumstance  she  escaped 
tho  fate  of  her  father  and  mother.    When  the  Gipsy  saw 
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there  was  a  person  in  the  kitchen,  he  drew  himself  back  out 
of  the  gutter,  and  ordered  his  gang  to  force  the  door,  re- 
garding the  noise  which  accompanied  this  violence  as  Kttle 
as  if  the  place  had  been  sitaated  in  a  wilderness,  instead  of 
a  populous  hamlet.  Others  of  the  gang  were  posted  at  the 
windows  of  the  house,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  woman,  already  mentioned,  let  her- 
self down  from  a  window  which  had  escaped  their  notice, 
and  ran  to  seek  assistance  for  her  parents.  ' 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  Gipsies  had  burst  open  the  out- 
ward door  of  the  house,  with  a  beam  of  wood  which  chanced 
to  be  lying  in  the  court-yard.  They  next  forced  the  door 
of  the  sittmg  apartment,  and  were  met  by  the  poor  clergy- 
man, who  prayed  them  at  least  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of 
his  wife.  But  he  spoke  to  men  who  knew  no  mercy ;  Hemp- 
erla  struck  him  on  the  breast  with  a  torch  ;  and  receiving 
the  blow  as  a  signal  for  death,  the  poor  man  staggered  back 
to  the  table,  and  sinking  in  a  chair,  leaned  hla  head  on  Mb 
hand,  and  expected  the  mortal  blow.  In  this  posture 
Hemperla  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  The  wife  of  the 
clergyman  endeavoured  to  fly,  on  witnessing  the  murder  (rf 
her  husband,  but  was  dragged  back,  and  slain  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  fired  either  by  Essper  George,  or  by  a  Gipsy  called. 
Christian,  By  a  crime  so  dreadful  those  murderers  only 
gained  four  silver  cups,  fourteen  silver  spoons,  some  trifling 
nrticles  of  apparel,  and  about  twenty-two  florins  in  money. 
They  might  have  made  more  important  booty,  but  the  sen- 
tinel, whom  they  left  on  the  outside,  now  intimated  to  theta 
that  the  hamlet  was  alarmed,  and  that  it  was  time  to  retire, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  undisturbed  and  in  safety. 

"  The  Gipsies  committed  many  enormities  similar  to  those 
above  detailed,  and  arrived  at  snch  a  pitch  of  audacity  as 
even  to  threaten  the  person  of  the  Landgrave  himself ;  an 
enormity  at  which  Dr.  Wiessenburch,  who  never  introduces 
the  name  or  titles  of  that  prince  without  printing  them  in 
letters  of  at  least  an  inch  long,  expresses  becoming  horror. 
This  was  too  much  to  be  endured.  Strong  detachments  of 
troops  and  militia  scoured  the  country  in  different  directions, 
and  searched  the  woods  and  caverns  which  served  the  ban- 
ditti for  places  of  retreat.  These  measures  were  for  some 
time  attended  with  little  effect.  The  Gipsies  had  the  advan- 
tf^^es  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countrr  ami  eaeelleDt 
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intelligence.  They  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  ofBcore  detached 
against  them,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasiona,  even  engaged 
them  with  advantage.  And  when  some  femalea,  unable  to 
follow  the  retreat  of  the  men,  were  made  prisoners  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  leaders  caused  it  to  bo  intimated  to  the 
authorities  at  Giessen  that  if  their  women  were  not  set  at 
liberty,  they  would  murder  and  rob  on  the  high  roads,  and 
plunder  and  bum  the  country.  This  state  of  warfare  lasted 
from  1718  until  1726,  during  which  period  the  subjects  of 
the  Landgrave  suffered  the  utmost  hardships,  as  no  man  was 
secare  against  nocturnal  surprise  of  his  property  and  person. 

"  At  length,  in  the  end  of  1725,  a  heavy  and  continued 
storm  of  enow  compelled  the  Gipsy  hordes  to  abandon  the 
woods  which  bad  long  served  them  as  a  refuge,  and  to  ap- 
proach more  near  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  As  their  movo- 
ments  could  be  traced  and  observed,  the  land-lieutenant, 
Krocker,  who  had  been  an  assistant  to  tJie  murdered  Emei-- 
ander,  received  intelligence  of  a  band  of  Gipsies  having 
appeared  in  the  district  of  Sohnsassenheim,  at  a  village 
called  Faaerbach.  Being  aided  by  a  party  of  soldiers  and 
yolimteers,  he  bad  the  luck  to  secure  the  wliole  gang,  being 
twelve  men  and  women.  Among  these  was  the  notorious 
Hemperla,  who  if  as  dragged  by  the  heels  from  an  oven  in 
which  he  was  attempting  to  conceal  himself.  Others  were 
taken  io  the  same  manner,  and  imprisoned  at  Giessen,  with 
a  view  to  their  trial. 

"  \umerous  acta  of  theft,  and  robbery,  and  murder  were 
Ifud  to  the  charge  of  these  unfortunate  wretches ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws  of  the  empire,  they  were  inter- 
rogatm  under  torture.  They  were  first  tormented  by  means 
of  thumb-screws,  which  they  did  not  seem  greatly  to  regard ; 
M'the  Spanish  boots,  or  'leg-vices,'  were  next  applied,  and 
iieldom  failed  to  extort  confession,  Hemperla  alone  set 
both  means  at  defiance,  which  induced  the  judges  to  believe 
.  lie  was  possessed  of  some  spell  against  these  agonies. 
Having  in  vain  aearched  his  body  for  the  supposed  charm, 
they  caused  hia  hair  to  be  cut  off ;  on  which  he  himself  ob- 
served that,  had  they  not  done  so,  he  could  have  stood  the 
torture  for  some  time  longer.  As  it  was,  his  resolution  gave 
way,  and  he  made,  undt^r  the  second  application  of  the  Span- 
ish boots,  a  full  confession,  not  only  of  the  mm-ders  of  which 
he  was  accused,  but  of  various  other  crimes.    While  he  was 
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IB  tliis  agony,  the  judges  had  tliP  cruelty  to  introdace  his 
mother,  a  noted  G i pay  woman,  cali oil  Ihc  crone,  into  the  tor- 
ture-chamber ;  who  shrieked  fearfully,  and  tore  her  face  with 
her  uails,  od  perceiriDg  the  condition  of  her  son,  and  still 
more  on  hearing  liim  acknowledge  bis  guilt. 

"  Evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  other  prisoners  was  also 
obtained  from  their  confessions,  with  or  without  torture, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  fiscal. 
Sentence  was  finally  passed  on  them,  condemning-  fonr  Gip- 
sies, among  whom  were  Heroperla  and  the  Little  Gallant,  to 
be  iDroken  on  the  wheel,  nine  others  to  be  hanged,  and  thir- 
teen, of  whom  the  greater  part  were  women,  lo  be  beheaded. 
They  underwent  their  doom  with  great  fii-mneas,  upon  the 
14th  and  15th  November,  1726. 

"  The  Tolnme  contains some  rode  prints,  repre- 
senting the  murders  committed  by  the  Gipsies,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  execution.  There  are  also  two  prints  repre- 
senting the  portraits  of  the  principal  criminals,  in  which, 
though  the  execution  be  indifferent,  the  Gip^  featui'ea  may 
be  clearly  traced." 

Leaving  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  continental 
Gipsies,  we  may  take  the  follovlDg  as  illustrative  of  one  of 
its  brighter  aspects.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
Baron  Trenck,  it  would  appear  that  Genftany  was  still  in- 
fested with  prodigiously  large  bandit  of  Gipsies.  In  a 
forest  near  Ginnen,  to  which  he  had  fled,  to  conceal  himself 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  persecutors,  the  Baron  says :  '"  Here 
we  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Gipsies,  (or  rather  banditti,) 
amonnti^  to  four  hundred  men,  who  dragged  me  to  their 
camp,  'Hiey  were  mostly  French  and  Prussian  deserters, 
and,  thinking  me  their  equal,  would  force  me  to  become  one 
of  their  band.  But  venturing  to  tell  my  story  to  their 
leader,  he  presented  me  with  a  crown,  gave  ns  a  small  por- 
tion of  bread  and  meat,  and  suffered  us  to  depart  in  peace, 
after  having  been  four-and-twenty  honrs  in  their  company."* 

I  shall  couclnde  the  notices  of  the  continental  Gipsies  by 
some  extracts  from  an  article  published  in  a  Frendi  periodical 
work,  for  September,  1802,  on  the  Gipsies  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
who  resemble,  in  many  points,  the  inferior  class  of  our 
Scottish  Tinklers,  about  the  beginning  of  the  French  war, 
more,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

'Ufa of  BaroD Trenck, traQ«Ut«db;TboinEi«Hu1(ni(l,ToLL, pug* ISft. 
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"There  oxiats,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
a  people  distinct  from  the  ret<t  of  the  inhabitants,  of  a  foreign 
origin,  and  without  any  settled  habits  It  seems  to  have 
fised  its  residence  there  for  a  considerable  time.  It  changes 
its  sitoation,  multiplies  there,  and  never  connects  itself  by 
marriage  with  the  other  inhabitants.  This  people  are  called 
Gitanos,  a  Spanish  word  which  signifies  Egyptians.  There 
are  many  Gitanos  in  Catalonia,  who  have  similar  habits  to 
the  above-mentioned,  but  who  are  very  strictly  watched. 
They  have  all  the  vices  of  those  Egyptians,  or  Bohemians, 
who  formerly  used  to  wander  over  the  world,  telling  for- 
tunes, and  living  at  the  expense  of  superstition  and  credulity. 
These  Gitanos,  less  idle  and  leas  wanderers  than  their  prede- 
cessors, are  afraid  of  publicly  profe^ing  the  art  of  fortune- 
tellers ;  but  their  manner  of  life  is  scarcely  different. 

"  They  scatter  themselves  among  villages,  and  lonesome 
farms,  where  they  steal  fruit,  poultry,  and  often  even  cattle  ; 
in  short,  evei^ihing  that  is  portable.  They  are  almost  al' 
ways  abroad,  incessantly  watching  an  opportunity  to  practise 
their  thievery:  tiey  hide  themselves  with  much  dexterity 
from  the  searcn  of  the  police.  Their  women,  in  particular, 
have  an  uncommon  dexterity  in  pilfering.  When  they  enter 
a  shop,  they  are  watched  with  tlie  utmost  care  ;  but  with 
every  precaution  they  are  not  free  from  their  rapines.  They 
excel,  above  all,  in  hiding  the  pieces  of  silver  which  are 
given  in  exchange  for  gold,  which  they  never  fail  to  offer  in 
payment,  and-  they  are  so  well  hidden  that  they  are  often 
obliged  to  be  undressed  before  restitution  can  be  obtained. 

"  The  Gitanos  afiect,  externally,  a  great  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  if  one  was  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  reliqoes  they  carry  about  with  them,  one  would  believe 
^  tiiem  exceedingly  devout ;  but  all  who  have  well  observed 
(them  assure  us  they  are  as  ignorant  as  hypocritical,  and  that 
they  practise  secretly  a  religion  of  their  own.  It  is  not  rare 
to  see  their  women,  who  have  been  lately  brought  to  bei^  \ 
have  their  children  baptized  several  times,  in  different  places, 
in  order  to  obtain  money  from  persons  at  their  ease,  whom 
they  choose  for  godfathers.  Everything  announces  among 
them  that  moral  degradation  wliich  must  necessarily  attach 
to  a  miserable,  iusulated  caste,  as  strangers  to  society,  which 
only  suffers  it  through  an  excess  of  contempt. 

"  The  Gitanos  are  disgustingly  filthy,  and  almost  all  co- 
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vered  witii  rags.  They  have  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  beda, 
bnt  Bit  and  eat  on  the  ground.  They  are  crovded  in  hnts, 
pell-mell,  in  Btraw ;  end  their  neglect  of  the  deconim  of  so- 
ciety, BO  dangerous  to  morals,  mnst  have  the  most  melancholy 
consequences  on  wretched  vi^bondB,  abandoned  to  them- 
Belvea.  Thw  consequently  are  accused  of  giving  themselves 
up  to  every  diBorder  of  the  most  infamous  debauchery,  and 
to  respect  neither  the  ties  of  blood  nor  the  protecting  laws 
of  the  virtues  of  families. 

"  They  feed  on  rottea  poultry  and  fish,  dogs  and  stinking  ' 
cats,  which  they  seek  for  with  avidity ;  and  when  this  re- 
source fails  them,  they  live  on  the  entrails  of  animals,  or 
other  aliments  of  the  lowest  price.  They  leave  their  meat 
but  &  very  few  minntea  on  the  fire,  and  the  place  where  they 
cook  it  exhales  an  infectious  smell. 

"  They  speak  the  Gatalonian  dialect,  but  they  have,  be- 
sides, a  language  to  themselves,  unintelligible  to  t^e  natives 
of  the  counbr,  from  whom  they  are  very  careful  to  hide  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

"  The  Gitanos  are  tanned  like  the  mnlattocB,  of  a  Eize 
above  mediocrity,  well  formed,  active,  robust,  Bopporting  all 
the  changes  of  seasons,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  nelds,  when- 
ever their  interest  requires  it.  Their  features  are  irregular, 
and  show  them  to  belong  to  a  transplanted  race.  They 
have  the  month  very  wide,  thick  lips,  and  high  cheek-bones. 

"  As  the  distrust  they  inspire  causes  them  to  be  carefully 
watched,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  them  to  live  by  steal- 
ing :  they  then  have  recourse  to  industry,  and  a  trifling  trade, 
which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to  them ;  they  show 
animals,  and  attend  the  fairs  and  markets,  to  sell  or  exchange 
jnules  and  asses,  which  they  know  how  to  procure  at  a  cheap 
rate.  They  are  commonly  cast-i^  animals,  which  they  have 
the  art  to  dress  up,  and  they  are  satisfied,  in  appearance, 
with  a  moderate  profit,  which,  however,  is  always  more  than 
is  supposed,  because  they  feed  these  animals  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers.  They  ramble  all  night,  in  order  to  ste^ 
fodder ;  and  whatever  precautions  may  have  been  taken 
against  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  always  guarded  gainst 
,tEeir  address. 

"  Happily  the  Oitanos  are  not  murderers.  It  would, 
without  doubt,  be  important  to  examine  if  it  is  to  the  natural 
goodness  of  tiieir  disposition,  to  their  frngality,  and  the  few 
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Tanta  they  foel  in  their  etate  of  half  savage,  that  is  to  be 
attributed  the  Bentunent  that  repels  tbem  from  great  crimes, 
or  if  this  disposition  arises  from  their  habitaal  state  of  alarm, 
or  from  that  want  of  conrage  which  mnst  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  iofaroy  in  which  they  are  plnnged.* 

•  Amiaii  dt  SlatitHgwe,  No.  111.  page  SI-ST—What  Uifl  writer  of  tliia 
article  says  of  the  BTeroioii  wbich  the  Gipnes  have  to  the  ihedding  <^ 
burnan  blood,  not  0/  lAAr  own  fi  attmiig,  appears  to  have  been  nnJToraiil 
among  the  tribe;  but.  on  the  oUier  hand,  they  Heem  to  have  had  little  or 
DO  besitaUoD  in  putting  to  death  tAow  of  their  own  Iribt.  This  -writer  also 
sayB,  that  the  Gipuea  of  the  Fyreneee  have  a  rel^on  of  their  otd.  which 
Oiej  prsctJM  Kcretly,  without  meDttoning  what  this  secret  reHgion  is.  It 
U  probable  that  hU  remark  ia  applicable  to  the  Biiorifice  of  honns,  as  dea- 
'  erJMd  in  chaptcT  viii. 
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Ths  first  arriTal  of  the  Gipsiea  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1512*  but  thia  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  certain.  It  is  probable  they  may  have  arrived 
there  at  an  earlier  perioa.  The  author  from  which  the 
fact  is  derived  published  his  work  in  1612,  and  states,  gen- 
erally, that  "  this  kind  of  people,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  began  to  gather  an  head,  about  the  southern  parts. 
And  this,  I  am  informed  and  can  gather,  was  their  begin- 
ning :  Certain  Egyptians,  banished  their  country,  (belike 
not  for  their  good  condition,)  arrived  here  in  England ; 
who,  for  quaint  tricks  and  devices,  not  known  here  at  that 
time  among  na,  were  esteemed,  and  held  in  great  admira- 
tion ;  insomneh  that  many  of  our  English  loiterers  joined 
with  them,  and  in  time  learned  their  crafty  cozening. 

"  The  speech  which  they  used  was  the  right  Egyptian 
language,  with  whom  our  Englishmen  conversing  at  least 
learned  their  language.  These  people,  continuing  about 
tlw  country,  and  pnwtising  their  cozening  art,  purchased 
themselves  great  credit  among  the  country  people,  and  got 
.nnch  by  palmistry  and  telling  of  fortunes;  insomuch  that 
■;hey  pitifully  cozened  poor  country  girls  both  of  money, 
fiiilver  spoons,  and  the  oest  of  their  apparel,  or  any  goods 
.  they  could  make."t 

From  this  author  it  is  collected  they  had  a  leader  of  the 
name  of  Giles  Hather,  who  was  termed  their  king ;  and  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Calot  was  called  queen.  These, 
riding  through  the  conntry  on  horseback,  and  in  strange 
attire,  had  a  pretty  train  after  them.| 

*  HoyUnd. 
t  A  qnario  work  hy  S.  R.,  pabliahod  to  detect  «nd  expoM  the  Mi  of 
jaggUag  ud  l^ardemalii.  In  IBIS:  %  BoyUnd. 
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It  appears,  from  this  account,  that  the  Gipsies  hud  been 
observea  on  the  coDtineot  about  a  hundred  veare  before 
they  visited  England.  According  to  Dr.  Bright,  they 
seemed  to  have  roomed  up  and  down  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, without  molestation,  for  about  half  a  century,  before 
their  true  character  was  perfectly  known.  If  1512  was 
really  the  year  in  which  these  people  first  set  foot  in  Eng* , 
land,  it  woald  seem  that  the  English  government  had  not 
been  so  easily  nor  so  long  imposed  on  as  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  authorities  of  Europe  generally.  For  we 
,find  that,  within  about  the  space  of  tin  years  from  this 
period,  they  are,  by  the  10th  chapter  of  the  22d  Henry 
Vm,  denominated  "an  ontlandish  people,  calling  them- 
selves Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandise, 
who  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to 
shire,  and  place  to  place,  in  great  company ;  and  used  great 
subtle^  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people — bearing 
them  in  band  that  th^,  by  palmistry,  could  tell  men's  and 
women's  fortunes ;  and  so,  many  times,  by  craft  and  subtlety, 
have  deceived  the  people  foi  theii'  money ;  and  also  have 
committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies."  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1549,  tliey  had  become  very  troublesome 
in  England,  for,  on  the  22d  June  of  that  year,  according  to 
Burnet's  History  of  the  fieformation,  "  there  was  privy 
search  made  through  all  Sussex  for  all  vagabonds,  Gipsies, 
conspirators,  prophesiers,  players;  and  such  like." 

The  Gipsies  in  England  still  continued  to  commit  ncm- 
berlesB  thefts  and  robberies,  in  defiance  of  the  existing 
statutes ;  so  that  each  succeedit^  law  enacted  against  them 
became  severer  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  27th  Henry  VIII :  "  Whereas, 
certain  ontlandish  people,  who  do  not  profess  any  craft  or 
trade  whereby  to  maintain  themselves,  but  go  abont  in 
great  nnmbers,  from  place  to  place,  using  insidions  means  to 
impose  on  his  miyesty's  subjects,  making  them  believe  that 
they  understand  the  art  of  foretelling  to  men  and  women 
their  good  and  evil  fortunes,  by  looking  in  their  hands, 
whereby  they  frequently  defraud  people  of  their  money ; 
likewise  are  guilty  of  thefts  and  highway  robberies :  It  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  said  vagrants,  commonly  called 
^^tians,  in  case  as  thieves  and  rascals  ....  and  on  tho 
importation  of  any  such  Esrptinns,  he.  the  importer,  shall 
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forfeit  forty  ponndB  for  every  trespass."  So  mncU  had  the 
conduct  of  the  Gipsies  exaaperated  the  government  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  enacted,  during  her  reign,  that  "  If 
any  person,  being  fourteen  years,  whether  natural  born  sub- 
ject or  Btranger,  who  had  been  seen  in  thfe  fellowBhip  of  such 
persons,  or  disguised  like  them,  and  remain  with  them  one 
month  at  once,  or  at  several  times,  it  should  be  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  dei^."*  It  would  thus  appear  that,  when , 
the  Gipsies  first  arrived  in  England,  they  had  Bot  kept, 
their  laognage  a  secret,  as  is  now  the  case ;  for  some  of  the 
Englishmen  of  that  period  had  acquired  it  by  associating , 
wi^  them.f 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  extraordinary  enactments, 
the  public  was  at  the  expense  of  exporting  the  Gipsies  to 
the  continent ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  great 
numbers  of  these  unhappy  people  were  executed  under  these 
sanguinary  laws.  A  few  years  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  thirteen  Gipsies  were  executed  "  at  one  Sufiblk 
assize."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  instance  of  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  death  on  these  unfortunate  people  in 
England,  merely  because  they  were  Gipsies-J  But  although 
these  laws  of  blood  are  now  repealed,  the  English  Gipsies 
are  liable,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  proceeded  against  under 
the  Vagrant  Act ;  as  these  statuies  declare  afl  those  per- 
sons "  pretending  to  be  Gipsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit 
and  form  of  Egyptians,  shall  be  deemed  r<^es  and  vaga- 
bonds." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  thought  England 
contained  above  10,lX)0  Gipsies  ;  and  Mr.  HoyJand,  in  his 
historical  survey  of  these  people,  supposes  that  there  are 
18,000  of  the  race  in  Britain  at  the  present  day.     A  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  it  is  reported,  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  were  not  less  than  36,000  Gipsies  in 
Great  Britain.    I  ai 
of  the  latter  will  \k 
■  that  the  greater  par 
land  with  earthenwf 
class  of  Gipsies. 

f  TUi  do«fl  DOt  appeu 
may  h»7e  mftmed  Glprf 
the  Ungnsge,  u  li>pp<:iu 
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that  almost  all  those  people  are  actually  Gipsies.  Now  Mr. 
Etoy^nd  takes  none  of  tnese  potters  into  his  account,  when 
he  estimates  the  Qipsy  population  at  only  18,000  sonls. 
Besides,  Qipsies  have  informed  me  that  Ireland  contains  a 
great  many  of  the  tribe  ;  many  of  whom  are  now  finding 
flieir  way  into  Scotland.* 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Kn^- 
Ush  Gipsies  live  more  apart  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  reside  more  in  tents,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal 
more  of  their  pristine  manners,  than  their  brethren  do  in 
Scotland  .t 

The  English  Gipsies  also  travel  in  Scotland,  with  earthen- 
ware in  carts  and  wf^gons.  A  body  of  them,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  tents,  with  sixteen  horses,  encamped,  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  the  farm  of  Kingledoors,  near  the  souiyse  of  the 
Tweed.  They  remained  on  the  ground  from  Saturday  night 
till  about  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  before  they 
struck  their  tents  and  waggons. 

At  St.  Boswell's  fair  I  once  inspected  a  horde  of  English 
Gipsies,  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  hedge,  on  the  Jedburgh 
road  as  it  enters  St.  Boswell's  Green.  Their  name  was 
Blewett,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington.  The  chief 
possessed  two  tents,  two  large  carts  laden  with  earthenwai-e, 
lotir  horses  and  mules,  and  five  large  do^.  He  was  attended 
by  two  old  females  and  ten  young  children.  One  of  the 
women  was  the  mother  of  fourteen,  and  the  other  the 
mother  of  fifteen,  children.  This  chief  and  the  two  females 
were  the  most  swarthy  and  barbarous  looking  people  I  ever 
saw.    They  kid,  however,  two  beautiful  children  with  them, 

■  The  ntunber  of  tlie  Biitinh  Qipaioa  mealioDed  hers  ia  greatlj  under- 
MUed.    Seo  DUqnisitiOn  od  the  Qipaieii.— Ed. 

f  In  DO  put  of  tbe  world  is  tbe  Gipej  Ufa  mare  In  accordance  with  tha 
general  idea  that  the  Gipsy  ia  like  Cain — a  wanderer  on  the  ioca  of  the 
MTtb — than  in  England ;  lor  there,  tha  covered  oart  and  the  little  tent  are 
ththooBeBof  the  Gipsy;  and  he  seldom  Vemaina  more  than  three  days  in 
the  same  place.  So  conducive  is  the  climate  of  England  to  bsautv,  that 
nowhere  dse  is  the  appearance  of  the  race  so  prepossesaing'as  in  that 
eomitr;.  Their  compIeiiuD  is  dark,  but  not  diaagreeably  so ;  their  facea 
■re  oral,  their  featares  K^lar,  their  foreheads  rather  low,  and  their  handa 
and  feet  small  Tbe  men  are  taller  than  the  English  peasantry,  and  far 
more  active.  Tliej  all  apeak  the  EdeUsIi  language  with  flneacy,  and  in 
their  gait  and  demeanour  are  easy  and  graceful ;  in  both  reapecte  standing 
In  BtrikinK  contrast  with  the  peasantry,  who,  in  speech,  are  slow  and  un- 
caath,  au^  in  manner,  dogged  and  brutal. — Boieotc, — iCn.  ,   . 
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about  fire  years  of  age,  with  ligbt  fiazen  hair,  a&d  veiy  fair 
complexionB.  The  old  Gipsy  woman  said  they  were  twins ; 
but  they  might  have  been  Btoleii  from  different  parents,  for 
all  tliat,  as  there  was  nothing  about  them  that  had  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  horde  that  claimed 
them.  Apparently  much  care  was  token  of  them,  as  they 
were  very  cleanly  and  neatly  kept* 

This  Gipsy  potter  was  a  thick-set,  stout  man,  above  the 
middle  size.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  dark -blue  frock  coat, 
with  a  profusion  of  black,  greasy  hair,  which  covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  broad  shoulders.  He  wore  a  high-crowned, 
narrow-brimmed,  old  hat,  with  a  lock  of  his  black  hair 
hanging  down  before  each  ear,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Spauisn  Gipsies  are  described  by  Swinbum.  He  also  wore 
a  pair  of  old  full-topped  boots,  pressed  half  way  down  his 
legs,  and  wrinkled  about  his  ankles,  like  buskins.  His  vis- 
age waa  remarkably  dark  and  gloomy.  He  walked  np  and 
down  the  market  alone,  without  spcaEii^  to  any  one,  with  a 

Eeculiar  air  of  independence  about  him,  as  he  twirled  in  his 
and,  in  the  Gipsy  manner,  by  way  of  amusement,  a  strong 
bludgeon,  about  three  feet  long,  which  he  held  by  the  centre. 
I  happened  to  be  speaking  to  a  surgeon  in  the  fair,  at  the 
time  me  Gipsy  passed  me,  when  I  observed  to  him  that  that 
strange-looking  man  was  a  Gipsy ;  at  which  the  surgeon 
only  ^ughed,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  any  such  thing. 
To  satiny  him,  I  followed  the  Gipsy,  at  a  little  distance, 
till  he  led  me  straight  to  his  tents  at  the  Jedburgh  road 
already  mentioned. 

This  Gipsy  band  had  none  of  their  wares  impacked,  nor 
were  they  selling  anything  in  the  market.  They  were 
cooking  a  lamb's  head  and  pluck,  in  a  pan  suspended  from  a 
triangle  of  rods  of  iron,  while  beside  it  lay  an  abundance 
of  small  potatoes,  in  a  wooden  dish.  The  females  wore 
black  Gipsy  bonnets.  The  visage  of  the  oldest  one  was  re- 
markably long,  her  chin  resting  on  her  breast.  These  three 
old  Gipsies  were,  altogether,  so  dark,  grim,  and  outlandish- 
looking,  that  they  had  littJe  or  no  appearance  of  being 
natives  of   Britain.     On  enquiring  if  they  were  Gipsies, 

"  It  doM  not  Iblhnr,  from  what  our  biiQiot  sbti  aboiit  Uish  tvo  children, 
OtM  thoj  irere  stolen.  I  hATS  Bern  eome  of  tne  children  of  Kn);11s1i  Gip- 
Bxea  OS  USt  as  any  Saxon.  It  soineliDics  happen!  that  thu  fiuen  hair  of  t 
Gijiej  child  will  chaoge  Into  raves  black  beloiche  teuduw  manbooct. — Eo, 
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and  conid  speak  the  laognage,  the  oldest  female  gave  me 
the  following  answer ;  "We  are  potters,  and  Btrasgers  in 
this  land.  The  people  are  civil  nnto  us.  I  say,  God  bless 
the  people  ;  God  bless  them  all."  She  spoke  these  words  in 
a  decided,  emphatic,  and  solenm  tone,  as  if  she  believed 
herself  possessed  of  the  pover  to  corse  or  bless  at  pleasure. 
On  taming  my  back,  to  leave  them,  I  observed  them  burst 
ont  a  laugning ;  making  merry,  as  I  supposed,  at  the  idea  of 
having  deceived  me  as  t«  the  tribe  to  wnich  they  belonged. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  tJie  Gipsies  in  England. 

A  man,  whom  I  knew,  happened  to  lose  his  way,  one  dark 
.  night,  in  Cambridgeshire.  After  wandering  up  and  down 
for  some  time,  he  observed  a  light,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  him,  within  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  and,  being  overjoyed 
at  the  discovery,  he  directed  his  course  toward  it ;  but,  be- 
fore rcacliing  the  iire,  he  was  surprised  at  hearing  a  man,  a 
little  way  in  advance,  call  out  to  him,  in  a  loud  ^oice,  "  Peace 
or  not  peace  ?"  The  benighted  traveller,  glad  at  hearing 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  immediately  answered,  "  Peace  ; 
1  am  a  poor  Scotchman,  and  have  lost  my  way  in  the  dark. 
"  Yon  can  come  forward  then,"  rgoined  the  sentinel.  When 
the  Scotchman  advanced,  he  found  a  family  of  Gipsies,  with 
only  one  tent ;  but,  on  being  conducted  further  into  the 
wood,  he  was  introduced  to  a  great  company  of  Gipsies. 
They  were  busily  employed  in  roasting  several  whole  sheep 
— toming  their  carcasses  before  lai^  fires,  on  long  wooden 
poles,  instedd  of  iron  spits.  The  raoks  on  which  the  spits 
turned  were  also  made  of  wood,  driven  into  the  ground, 
cross-ways,  like  the  letter  X.  The  Gipsies  were  exceedingly 
kind  to  the  stranger,  causing  him  to  partake  of  the  victuals 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their  feast  He  remained  with 
them  the  whole  night,  eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing  with 
his  merry  entertainers,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselve.^, 
"When  day  dawned,  the  Scotchman  counted  twelve  tents 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  On  examining  his 
position,  he  found  himself  a  long  way  out  of  his  road  ;  but 
a  party  of  the  Gipsi^  voluntarily  offered  their  services, 
and  went  with  him  for  several  miles,  and,  with  great  kind- 
ness, conducted  him  to  the  road  from  which  he  had  wandered. 

The  crimes  of  some  of  the  English  Gipsies  have  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  the  Scottish,  uuch  as  the  lattei'  have  been* 
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The  foUowlDg  details  of  the  histoiy  of  an  English  Gipsy 
family  are  tafen  from  a  report  on  the  prisons  in  Northum- 
berland. The  writer  of  this  report  doea  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware,  however,  of  the  family  in  question  being  Gip- 
sies, speaking  an  Oriental  language,  and  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  tribe,  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery  is 
one  of  t^e  most  meritorious  actions  they  can  perform. 

"  Crime  in  Families,     William  Winters'  FamUy. 

"  William  himself,  and  one  of  his  sons,  were  banged  toge- 
ther for  mnrder.  Another  son  committed  an  offence  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  hulks,  and,  soon  after  his  release, 
was  concerned  in  a  murder,  for  which  he  was  hanged.  Three 
of  the  daughters  were  convicted  of  vartous  offences,  and  the 
mother  was  a  woman  of  notorious  bad  character.  The 
family  was  a  terror  to  tlie  neighbourhood,  and,  according  to 
report,  had  been  so  for  generations.  The  father,  wiui  a 
woman  with  whom  he  C(3iabited,  (himself  a  married  man,> 
was  hanged  for  honse-breakiag.  His  first  wife  was  a  wo- 
man of  very  bad  character,  and  his  second  wife  was  trans- 
ported. One  of  the  sons,  a  notorious  thief,  and  two  of  tlie 
daughters,  were  hanged  for  mnrder.  Mr.  Blake  believes 
that  the  only  member  of  the  family  that  turned  out  well  waa 
a  girl,  who  was  taken  from  the  father  when  he  was  in  pri- 
son, previous  to  execution,  and  brought  up  apart  from  ner 
brothers  andsiaters.  The  grandfather  was  once  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  as  a  madman.  The  father  had  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  bis  sons,  about  the  sale  of  some  property,  and  shot  him 
dead.  The  mother  co-habited  with  another  man,  and  was 
one  moming  found  dead,  with  her  throat  cut.  One  of  the 
sons,  (not  ^eady  spoken  of,)  had  a  bastard  child  by  one  of 
his  cousins,  herself  of  weak  intellect,  and,  being  under  auspi- 
cion  of  having  destroyed  the  child,  was  arrested.  While  in 
prison,  however,  and  before  the  trial  come  on,  he  destroyed 
himself  by  cutting  his  throat." 

This  family,  I  believe,  are  the  Winters  noticed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  follows : 

"  A  gang  (of  Gipsies),  of  the  name  of  Winters,  long  in- 
habited the  wastes  of  Northumberland,  and  committed  manr 
crimes  ;  among  others,  a  murder  upon  a  poor  woman,  with 
Mngnhir  atrocity,  for  which  one  of  them  was  hung  in  chains, 
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Dcar  Tonpitt,  in  Bccdsdale.  The  mortal  reliqnee  having 
decayed,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  replaced  them  by  a 
wooden  efBgy,  and  Btill  maiDtains  the  gibbet.  The  remnant 
of  thlB  gang  came  to  Scotland,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
assumed  the  Roxburghshire  name  of  Wintirip,  as  they  found 
their  own  something  odions.  They  settled  at  a  cottage 
within  about  four  miles  of  Earlston,  and  became  great  plagues 
to  the  country,  until  they  were  secured,  after  a  tight  battle, 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  at  Jedburgh,  and  banished 
back  to  their  native  country  of  Englaod.  The  dalesmen  of 
Beedwater  showed  great  reluctance  to  receive  these  returned 
emigrants.  After  the  Sunday  service  at  a  little  chapel  neap 
Ottcrboume,  one  of  the  squires  rose,  and,  addressing  the  con- 
gregation, told  them  they  would  be  accounted  no  longer 
Ueedsdale  men,  but  Reedsdale  women,  if  they  permitted  this 
marked  and  atrocious  family  to  enter  their  district.  Tlic 
people  answered  that  they  would  not  permit  them  to  come 
tliat  way  ;  and  the  proscribed  family,  hearing  of  the  unan- 
imous resolution  to  oppose  their  passage,  went  more  south- 
ernly,  by  the  heads  of  the  Tyne,  and  I  never  heard  more  of 
them,  but  I  have  little  doubt  they  ore  all  hanged.* 

■It  isbat  JoattoBajr  thatthiifunilyofWinlan  ia,  ot  at  kMt  ww,  the 
mmt  kind  a  KigUth  Gipaiea.  Thdr  Dune  Ib  ■  by-word  antoDg  tibe  race 
tn  Engliuid.  Wlwn  they  say,  "  IPi  ■  wiater  morning,"  they  wish  to  pi- 
cnaa  tomething  rery  bad.  It  ii  difficult  t«  get  ihem  to  admit  that  Uie 
VinteTabdoDgtodM  tiibe. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

BCOrnSH   GIPSIEB,   DOWK   TO  THE  YEAB   1716. 

That  the  Gipaiee  -were  in  Scotland  m  the  year  1506  is 
certain,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Jamee  IV,  of  Scotland,  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  id  favour  of  Anthonins  Gawino,  Earl 
of  Little  Egypt,  a  Gipsy  chief.  But  there  ia  a  tradition,  re- 
corded in  Crawford's  Peerage,  that  a  company  of  Gipsies, 
or  Saracens,  vere  committing  depredations  in  Scotland  be- 
fore the  death  of  Jamea  II,  which  toot  place  in  1460,  being 
forty-six  years  after  the  Gipsies  were  m^t  observed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  these 
■wanderers  were  encamped  on  Scottiah  gronnd  before  the 
year  1460,  above  mentioned.  As  I  am  not  aware  of  Sara- 
cens ever  having  set  foot  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  if  there  is  any  trnth  in  this  tradition, 
it  alludes  to  the  Gipsies.*  The  stoi^  relates  to  the  estate 
and  family  of  McLellan  of  Bombie,  in  Galloway,  and  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  reign  of  James  II,  the  Barony  of  Bombie  vas  again 
recovered  by  the  McLellans,  (as  the  tradition  goes,)  irfter 
this  manner :  In  the  same  reign,  says  onr  author  of  small 
credit,  (Sir  George  McKenzie,  in  his  baronage  M.S.,)  it  hap- 
pened Uiat  a  company  of  Saracens  or  Gipsies,  frran  Irdand,t 

*  There  ii  no  reiaon  to  donbt  that  tli«ao  were  Olpdai.  They  vere  evi. 
deotlj  >  mvini;  bud,  from  some  of  the  contti>ent<l  bordM,  that  htd  pMMd 
OTsr  into  Soouuid.  to  "  prospaot"  and  plimdar.  They  would,  very  nator- 
ally,  be  called  Svikceos  bj  tb»  nadvei  of  Scotland,  to  whom  may  blaek 
people,  at  that  time,  would  appear  aa  Saraoena.  We  may,  therefbn^  amune 
that  the  Oipslea  have  been  hllj  bar  hundred  jeara  in  Scotland.  I  may 
menUon,  howsTer,  that  Uediterraman  coraaira  occadonally  landed    and 

Elnnderod  on  tbs  Britbh  ooait,  to  aa  lata  a  period  aa  the  r^gn  of  (Tharlas 

f  Almost  all  the  Sootlish  Oipalca  assert  that  thedr  anoeiton  came  by 
y  of  Ireland  Into  Scotland. 

a  ezlremely  likely.    On  the  pnbliettloD  of  tbe  edict  ot  FerdlnaiMl 
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infested  the  coauty  of  Galloway,  whereupon  the  king  intim- 
ated a  proclamation,  bearing,  that  whoever  should  disperse 
them,  and  bring  in  their  captain,  dead  or  alive,  shoaid  have 
the  Barony  of  Bombie  for  his  reward.  It  chanced  that  a 
brave  yonng  gentlemaD,  the  laird  of  Bombie's  son,  fortunated 
to  kill  the  person  for  which  the  reward  was  promised,  and 
he  brought  his  head  on  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  king, 
and  therenpon  he  was  immediately  seized  in  the  Barony  of 
Bombie ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  brave  and 
remarkable  action,  he  took  for  his  crest  a  Moor's  head,  and 
'  Think  on'  for  his  motto.* 

As  armorial  bearings  were  generally  assumed  to  commem- 
orate facts  and  deeds  of  arms,  it  is  likely  that  the  crest  of 
the  UcLellanB  is  the  head  of  a  Oipsy  chief.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II,  alluded  to,  we  find  "  away  putting  of  somers, 
(forcible  obtruders,^  fancied  fools,  vagabonds,  ont-liers,  mas- 
terful b^^rs,  fioirds,  (strolling  rhymers,)  and  such  like  • 
rnnuers  about,"  is  more  than  once  enforced  by  acts  of  parlia- 
menLf 

Bat  Hba  earliest  authentic  notice  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  is 
the  letter  of  James  iV,  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  1506. 
At  this  period  these  v^p^ants  represented  themselves  as 
Egyptian  pilgrims,  and  aa  &r  imposed  on  onr  religions  and 
melancholy  monarch,  as  to  procnre  from  him  a  favourable 
recommendation  to  bis  uncle  of  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  one  of 
these  "  Earls,"  and  his  "  lamentable  retinue."  The  following 
is  a  transIatioD  of  this  curious  epistle : 

"  ifost  illustrious,  Ac — Anthonius  Gawino,  Earl  of  Little 
I^ypt,  and  tlie  other  aflSicted  and  lamentable  tribe  of  his  re- 
tinne,  whilst,  through  a  desire  of  travelling,  and,  by  command 
of  the  Pope,t  (as  he  says,)  pilgriming,  over  the  Christian 


aune.    W«  may,  therefore,  yecj  safely  oBaiuoe  thatthe  GipaieB  ai  StAitland 
■re  of  Spaoish  Gipsy  descent. — Ed. 
*  Cravfbrd'a  Peerage,  page  83S. 

JGleodook'a  Scots  acts  of  parlUment. 
Mr.  Ho^and  makes  some  very  jndicioua  remarks  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  Oipmes,  when  they  first  appeared  id  Europe.  He  eaya :  "  The  first  of 
thSs  people  who  caiDe  into  Gnrope  must  have  been  persons  of  dlscemnient 
and  discrimination,  to  have  adapted  their  deceptionfi  so  oiacll;  to  tlie  geniM 
And  hobita  of  the  dltfeitat  people  they  viuted,  as  u>  ensure  success  in  all 
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world,  accordiog  to  their  custom,  had  lately  arrived  od  the 
frontierB  of  our  kingdom,  and  implored  ua  Hat  we,  out  of 
humanity,  would  allow  him  to  approach  our  limits  without 
damage,  and  freeb*  carry  about  all  things,  and  the  company 
he  DOW  has.  He  easily  obtains  what  the  hard  fortune 
wretched  men  require.  Thus  he  has  sojoarned  here,  (as  we 
have  been  informed,)  for  several  months,  in  peaceable  and 
catholic  manner.  Kinp  and  uncle,  he  now  proposes  a  voyage 
to  Denmark  to  thee.  But,  being  about  to  cross  the  ocean,/ 
he  hath  requested  our  letters,  in  which  we  wonld  inform 
your  Highness  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time  commend  the 
calamity  of  this  tribe  to  your  royal  munificence.  But  we 
believe  that  the  fates,  manners,  and  race  of  the  wandering 
Egyptians  are  better  known  to  thee  than  ns,  because  Egypt 
is  nearer  thy  kingdom,  and  a  greater  number  of  such  men 
sojourn  in  thy  kingdom. — Most  illustrious,  &c."* 
•  coontriss.  The  stntageni  to  which  Uiej  had  recourse,  on  entering  Franco, 
erinccB  caneomaiRte  arUEce  of  plan,  and  not  a  little  adroitneas  and  dex- 
terity In  the  ezccittioa.  The  Bpeciooa  appearance  of  anbmlssion  to  I>apal 
authority,  in  the  penence  of  wandering  seven  years,  irithoDt  lying  In  a  bed, 
contained  three  diatinct  ol^ecta.  Theycoold  not  h«re  derieed  an  expedient 
ind  them  to  the  favour  of  the  el  '    ■    -  ■  -* 
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concerted  for  tahing-  adrantafro  of  the  euperstitiooa  credulity  of  the  pontic^ 
and,  a(  the  Bsme  time,  for  securing  to  themselTee  the  gratification  of  theb 
own  nomadic  propensities.  So  complete  was  the  deception  Uiey  practised, 
that  we  find  thejr  wandered  op  and  down  France,  nnder  the  eye  of  the  mo- 
giatracT,  not  for  seren  jeara  only,  but  for  more  than  a  hnndiea  yean^  with- 
out moleetation." 

Mr.  Hoylocd's  remarliB  cover  only  half  of  the  question,  for.  being  "  pU. 
grims,"  their  chiefs  must  also  assume  very  high  titles,  to  give  them  con- 
fider^on  with  the  rulers  of  Enrope — snch  as  dokes,  ewk,  lords,  count* 
and  knights.    To  carry  out  the  character  of  {berime,  the  body  would  go 

very  poorly  clad ;  it  would  oni- "■     ■*■-  -■-'-'-— ^ '^  '--'■—'-" 

tred.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  m 
Bocceeded  so  well,  and  so  long 
in  every  country  of  Europe.— ^n. 

*  Ufuetriseime,  &c. — Anthonins  Qawino,  ex  Parva  Eeypio  comes,  at 
CBtera  ejus  comttatns,  gens  afflicts  et  mlaerauda,  dum  Chriatianam  orbem 
peregrinationes  stndio,  Apostolicie  eedis,  (nt  refert)  jnean,  auomm  more 
pcregrinans,  fines  noatri  regni  dndum  adveneret,  atque  In  sortis  sme,  et 
loiseriarum  hujne  populi,  rcfugium,  nos  pro  bomanitste  imploraverat  ut 
uostroa  limites  sibi  im^ne  aiUre,  res  cancras,  et  quam  habet  BDcietatem 
libere  circumagere  UoereL  Impetrat  facile  qun  poatulat  miserorum  homi- 
nnm  dura  fortune.  It*  diqnot  menses  bene  et  ceUiollce,  (sic  accepimna,) 
bic  venatuB,  ad  te,  Bex  et  avuncule,  in  Dadam  transitum  parst  Sed 
'    a  literBS  exoravit ;  quibus  celsitadinem  ti-  - 


horam  certiorum  redderemus,  simul  et  calamitatem  ejus  ^tls  Regie  tun 
maoificeDtin  commendaremns.  Ceterum  errabDndai  Egypti  fata,  moFesqne, 
ct  genoSj  60  tibe  quam  nobis  credimus  notiora,  quo  £gyptus  too  regno 
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From  1506  to  1540,  the  28tli  of  Uie  rei^  of  James  T, 
we  fiod  that  the  true  character  of  the  Oipsiee  had  not 
reached  the  Scottish  conrt ;  for,  in  1640,  the  king  of  Scot- 
land entered  into  a  league  or  treaty  with  "John  Faw, 
Lord  aiid  Earl  of  Little  Egypt ;"  and  a  ■writ  passed  the 
Privy  Seal,  the  same  year,  in  favonr  of  this  Prince  or  Rajah 
of  the  Gipsies.  As  the  public  edicts  in  favour  of  this  race 
are  extremely  rare,  I  trust  a  cojqf  of  this  cnrions  docmnent, 
in  this  place,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.* 

"Jamea,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Eiue  of  Scots:  To  our 
sheriffs  of  Edinburgh,  principal  and  wifliin  the  constabulary 
of  Haddington,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  &g.,  Ac. ;  provosts, 
aldermen,  and  baillies  of  our  burghs  and  cities  of  Emnbni^b, 
Ac.,  ix.,  greeting :  Forasmuch  as  it  is  hnmbly  meant  and 
shown  to  as,  1^-our  loved  John  Faw,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt,  that  whereas  he  obtained  our  letter  nnder  our  great 
eeal,  direct  you  all  and  sundry  our  said  sheriff,  Stewarts, 
bailiies,  provosts,  aldermen,  and  baillies  of  bnrghs,  and  to 
nil  and  sundry  others  having  authority  within  our  realm,  to 
afi^Bt  him  in  execution  of  justice  upon  his  company  and 
folk,  conform  to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  in  pnnishmg  of  all 
them  that  rebel  againat  him :  nevertheless,  as  we  are  in- 
fomjed,  Sebaatiane  Lalow  Egyptian,  one  of  the  said  John's 
roiopany,  with  his  accomplices  and  partakers  under  written, 
that  is  to  say,  Anteane  Donea,  Satona  Fingo,  Nona  Finco, 
Phillip  Hataoy^aw,  Towla  Bailyow,  Gra^ta  Neyn,  Geleyr 
Bailyow,  Bernard  Beige,  Demen  Matskalla  (or  MacBkalla), 
Not&w  Lawlowr,  Martyn  Femine,  rebels  and  conspirators 
against  Ute  said  John  Faw,  and  have  removed  them  all 
utterly  oat  of  his  company,  and  taken  from  him  divers  sums 
of  money,  jewels,  clothes  and  other  goods,  to  tlie  quantity 
of  a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  on  nowise  will  pass  home 
with  bim,  howbeit  he  has  bidden  and  remained  of  long  time 
npOQ  them,  and  is  bound  and  obliged  to  bring  home  with 
tun  all  them  of  his  company  that  are  alive,  and  a  testimony 
of  tfaffli  that  are  dead :  and  as  the  said  John  has  the  said 
Ttdnior,  «t  major  hnjoeiDodi  boDtlnum  Frequeiiti&  ten  divareatnr  Inptrio. 
jniutrudinc,  Ac, 

'  I  have  taken  Ibe  liber^  of  tranBlaUn^  the  variouB  eztracta  from  the 

ttlah  aeU  of  parHameo  '  ' 

it  not  very  intelligible  t 
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Sebastianc's  obligation,  made  in  Dunfermline  before  onr 
master  household,  that  he  acd  hia  compaDy  shonld  remais 
■with  him,  and  on  BOirise  depart  from  him,  aa  the  same  bears : 
In  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  which,  the  said  Sebastiane,  by 
einister  and  wrong  ii^ormation,  false  relation,  circomTention 
of  ns,  has  pnrcha^  our  writings,  discharging  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  persons  above  written,  hie  accomplices  and 
jmrta^ers  of  the  eaid  John's  company,  and  with  his  goods 
taken  by  them  from  bim ;  causes  certain  our  lieges  assist 
them  and  their  opinions,  and  to  fortify  and  take  their  part 
'  against  the  said  John,  their  lord  and  master ;  so  that  he  on 
nowise  can  apprehend  ncs*  got  them,  to  have  them  home 
again  within  their  own  country,  after  the  tenor  c^  his  said 
bond,  to  his  heavy  damage  and  akaUk  (hurt),  and  in  great 
peril  of  losing  his  heritage,  and  expressly  ^inEFt  jnsUce: 
Our  will  is,  therefore,  and  we  cha^  yon  straightly  and 

command  that ye  and  every  (me  of  yoa 

within  the  bounds  of  your  offices,  command  and  chai^  all 
our  lieges,  that  none  of  them  take  upon  hand  to  reset, 
as^st,  fortify,  supply,  maintain,  defend,  or  take  part  with 
.the  said  Sebastiane  and  his  accomplices  above  writt«i.  fw 
no  body's  nor  other  way,  against  the  said  John  Faw,  tfieir 
lord  and  master ;  but  Uiat  they  and  ye,  in  likewise,  take 
and  lay  hands  upon  them  wherever  they  may  be  apprehended, 
and  bring  them  to  him,  to  be  punished  for  their  demerits, 
conform  to  his  laws ;  and  help  and  fortify  him  to  punish  and 
do  justice  upon  them  for  their  trespasses ;  and  to  that  effect 
lend  him  your  prisons,  stocks,  fetters,  and  alt  other  things 
necessary  thereto,  as  je  and  each  of  yon,  and  all  other  our 
U^es,  will  answer  to  us  thereapon,  and  nnder  all  highest 

Jam  and  charge  that  after  may  follow :  So  that  the  said 
ohn  have  no  cause  of  complaint  thereapon  in  time  coming, 
nor  to  resort  again  to  us  to  that  effect,  notwithstanding  any 
our  writings,  sinisterly  purchased  or  to  bo  purchased,  by  the 
said  Sebastiane  on  the  contrary  :  And  also  charge  all  our 
lieges  that  none  of  them  molest,  vex,  nnqniet,  or  trouble  tlie 
said  John  Faw  and  his  company,  in  doing  their  lawful  busi- 
ness, or  otherwise,  within  onr  realm,  and  in  their  passing, 
remaining,  or  away-goiin  forth  of  the  same,  under  the  pain 
above  written :  And  soon-like  that  ye  command  and  diarge 
all  skippers,  masters  and  mariners  of  all  ahipe  within  our 
'tealm,  at  all  ports  and  havens  where  the  said  John  and  h}a 
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company  ehall  liappen  to  resort  and  come,  to  receive  him 
find  tfaem  therein,  upon  their  expenses,  for  farthering  of  them 
forth  of  our  realm  to  the  parts  beyond  sea,  as  you  and  each 
of  tiiem  snch-like  irill  answer  to  ua  thereupon,  and  nndcr 
the  pain  aforesaid.  Subscribed  with  onr  hand,  and  under 
our  privy  seal  at  Falkland,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
and  of  our  reign  the  28th  year."" 


Bt  earioiu  uid  important  record 
ot  tfie  early  uutorj  ot  uie  uipi;  raca  in  tMToat ;  and  It  Is  well  worthy  at 
GODdderation.  Tba  meanin^of  it  ia  simply  (JiIb;  John  Faw  bad  evideatly 
been  imporCnned  by  tbe  Scotdab  Court,  (at  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  maa  Mno  unall  eonaequence,)  to  bring  his  acMxlled  '' pil^mnge,"  which 
he  had  nndert^an  "  by  command  of  the  Pope,"  to  an  end,  so  far,  b(  least, 
aa  remaning  in  Scotland  waa  coocemed.  Being  pressed  upon  the  point. 
be  evidently,  aa  a  laat  reeource.  formed  a  plan  with  Sebastisne  Lalow,  and 
the  other  "  rebela,"  to  leave  him,  and  carry  off,  (aa  be  said,)  hia  property. 
To  give  Um  aelioD  aa  ^  of  importance,  and  malce  it  appear  as  a  raal  reliel- 


lioo,  they  Iwwight  the  qnestioo  into  coart    Then,  John  coidd  t 
'    epjy  toUieking:  "J?       "    "  -.-.-.     .    ..   .. 

_     mi  eoBntry.     Mj  con  ^ 
and  left  me.    I  cant  lay  my  handa  apon  them ;  I  doa't 


and  reply  to  the  Mng :  "  May  it  please  your  majeaty  I 


T  company  and  fbli  have  eonapired,  rebelled,  robljed. 


3  find  tJiem.  I  must  take  them  borne  with  me,  or  a  teatjmony  of  them 
that  are  dead,  under  the  great  peril  of  losing  my  heritage,  at  the  hands  of 
my  lord,  the  Dnke  of  Kgypt.  However,  if  your  majeaty  will  help  me  to 
catch  (hem,  I  will  not  m  Iodk  in  taking  leave  uf  yaar  kingdom,  with  all 
my  oomiiany.  In  the  meaatune.  yma  majeaty  wUI  be  pleased  to  iasae 
yoor  oomoBodi  to  all  tlie  shlpownere  and  marinere  in  the  kingdom,  to  be 
ready,  then  Igiiher  together  my/olk(!)  to  further  onr  poeaage  to  Egypt, 
for  which  I  wUI  pay  them  handBomely."     The  whole  buBineis  may  be 

riggiDK."  to  pro! 

— in  the  eountrj 

0  Iiave  been  a  real  quarrel  among  the  Oipuea. 

,  the  Gipsies  would  bood  have  settled  the  qnea- 
tioD  amonr  tltemaelvea,  by  th«r  own  lawa ;  it  would  have  been  the  last 
thSi^,  nmun*  all  the  circumatancee  of  the  caae,  Cbey  would  liave  thought 
of,  to  have  brought  it  before  the  Scottish  court.  The  Gipaioa,  accordlnir 
to  Oielbnann,  aasigned  the  following  reaaon  for  prolonging  their  Htay  in 
Europe :  "  They  endeavoured  to  prcJong  the  term  (of  thdr  pilgrimage)  by 
aaaertlog  (hat  their  r^jirn  home  was  prevented  by  soldiers,  slatioaed  to 
Intercept  them ;  and  by  niahing  M  have  it  believed  that  new  partiea  of  ( 
pilgrims  were  to  leave  their  eoa^ry  every  year,  otherwise  tlieir  land  would 
be  rendered  totally  barren." 

The  quarrel  between  the  Faaa  and  tbe  Bdlliss,  for  the  Otptg  craun,  in 
after  Umes,  did  not,  in  *U  probability,  sriae  from  tliis  buaineeB,  but  moat 
Uli^,  BB  Uie  English  Gipsies  believe,  from  some  marriage  between  theae 
tMnffiM.  The  Hcottldi  Gipdes.  like  tbe  two  Rosea,  have  had,  and  for  aiuht 
I  know  la  the  oontnir,  may  hare  yet,  two  rival  kings — Fa«  and  BaiUie, 
witli  their  partlaans — (Jtltongh  the  Faas,  from  the  prominent  poeiUonwhicli 
tiiey  have  always  occnpled  in  Scottish  history,  have  been  the  only  kings 
known  to  the  SoatUsh  public  generally. 
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This  cnrions  1et4^e  of  John  Faw  with  tiie  Scottish  king, 
irho  acknowledges  the  lavs  and  customs  of  the  Gipsies 
within  his  kingdom,  was  of  very  short  daration.  Like  that 
of  many  other  favourites  of  princes,  the  credit  which  the 
"  Earl  of  Little  Egypt"  possessed  at  court  was,  the  sncceed- 
ing  year,  completely  annihilated,  and  that  with  a  vengeance, 
as  will  appeal'  by  the  following  order  in  conncil.  The  Gip- 
sies, quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  publicly  bringing 
their  matters  of  dispute  before  the  government,  had,  pei* 
haps,  contributed  to  produce  an  enquiry  into  the  real  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  foreigners  ;  verifying  the  ancient 
adage,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
But  the  immediate  cause  assigned  for  the  sadden  change  of 
mind  in  the  king,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Gipsies,  is  banded 
down  to  as  in  the  following  tradition,  current  in  Hfe : 

Xing  James  Y,  as  he  was  travelling  through  part  of  his 
dominions,  disguised  under  the  character  of  the  Gaberhmzie- 
man,  or  Oaid-man  of  Ballangi^h,  prosecuting,  as  was  his 
custom,  his  low  and  vague  amours,  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
Gipsies,  in  the  midst  of  their  carousals,  in  a  cave,  near 
Wemyss,  in  Fifeahire.  His  majesty  heartily  joined  in  their 
revels,  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  scuffle  ensued,  whereia 
the  kingwas  very  roughly  handled,  being  in  danger  of  bis 
life.*  The  Gipsies,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  none  of 
their  people,  and  considering  him  a  sp^,  treated  him  with 
great  indignity.  Among  other  humiliating  insults,  they 
compelled  his  royal  mfuesty,  as  an  humble  servant  of  a  Ilnk- 
ler,  to  carry  their  bnogets  and  wallets  on  his  back,  for 
several  miles,  ontil  he  was  exhausted ;  and  bring  miable  to 

In  Mrdriiig  thiB  vork,  the  reader  wQl  be  pk<M«d  to  take  the  abore  nMD- 
Utmed  docanieiit  bb  Uie  BtarUiw  poiiit  (rf  the  hbtory  of  the  Gipdea  In 
Scodand ;  and  ooniider  the  Oipsiee  of  that  Ume  m  the  nnee&iton  of  all 
thoae  at  present  in  SeoUand,  indndiDg  the  great  ei 
the  mixture  of  the  white  blood  that  bta  beeo  ' 
nionity.    Be  win  alia  be  pleased  to  direst  hi 

dlcea,  aeqntred  in  the  nnraerr  and  in  general  Uteratore,  againit  tlw  mun 
of  Oipe; ;  and  coD^der  that  there  are  people  in  Scotland,  oeenpTing  ioma 
of  thehlgbeat  poeltiow  In  life,  who  are  Oipdea;  not  indeed  Qh)aiea  in  point 
of  paritjr  (rf  blood,  but  people  who  have  Qtpay  blood  in  tbeb  vttot,  and 
who  bold  themeelTea  to  De  Gip^es.  in  th«  tnaaner  which  I  hare,  to  a  eer> 
tMn  extent,  explained  In  the  Preface,  and  will  more  fbllj  lUDftrate  is  uj 
DUq^Bitlon  on  the  Olpdes. — Eo. 

■The Gipries  awert  that,  on  tbia  occsaloD,  the  king  attempted  to  tafai 
liberties  with  one  of  their  women:  and  that  Mia  of  tbe  mile  Glpiiw 
"  came  crack  over  hU  head  with  a  bottle." — En. 
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proceed  a  stop  fnrtfaer  be  sank  nnder  hie  load.  He  waa 
then  diamissed  with  scom  aod  contempt  by  tJie  mercilesa 
Gipsiee.  BeiDg  exasperated  at  their  cruel  and  cODtemptuous 
treatment  of  his  eacred  person,  and  having  seen  a  fair  speci- 
men of  their  licentioiis  manner  of  life,  the  king  cansed  an  order 
in  council  immediately  to  be  issned,  declaring  that,  if  three 
Gipsies  were  found  together,  one  of  the  three  was  instantly 
to  be  seized,  and  forthwith  hanged  or  shot,  by  any  one  of 
his  majesty's  Bubjecta  that  chose  to  pat  the  order  in  execution. 

This  tradition  is  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Small,  in 
his  antiquities  of  Fife,  in  the  following  words.  His  book 
came  into  my  bauds  after  I  had  written  down  my  account 
of  the  tradition. 

"  But,  surely,  this  would  be  the  last  tinker  that  erer  he 
would  dub  (a  knight).  If  we  may  judge  from  what  hap 
pened,  one  might  imagine  he,  (James  Y^  would  be  heartily 
Hick  of  them,  (tinkers,)  being  taken  prisoner  by  three  of  them, 
and  compelled  to  stay  with  them  several  days,  so  that  his 
nobles  lost  all  trace  of  him,  and  being  also  forced,  not  only 
to  lead  their  ass,  but  likewise  to  assist  it  in  carrying  part  of 
the  panniers  I  At  length  he  got  an  opportunity,  when  they 
were  bousing  in  a  house  at  &e  east  end  of  uie  village  of 
Milnatliort,  where  Uiere  is  now  a  new  meetii^house  built, 
when  he  was  left  on  the  green  with  the  ass.  He  contrived 
to  write,  some  way,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  gave  a  boy  half- 
a-crown  to  run  with  it  to  Falkland,  and  give  it  to  his  no- 
Llea,  intimating  that  the  guid-man  of  BaUangiegh  was  in  a 
Btate  of  captivity.  After  they  got  it,  and  knew  where  he 
was,  they  were  not  long  in  being  with  him,  although  it  was 
folly  ten  miles  they  had  to  ride.  Whenever  he  got  assist- 
ance, he  cansed  two  of  the  tinkers,  that  were  most  harsh 
and  severe  to  him,  to  be  banged  immediately,  and  let  the 
third  one,  that  was  most  favourable  to  him,  go  free.  They 
were  hanged  a  little  south-west  of  the  viUage,  at  a  place 
which,  from  the  circumstance,  is  called  the  Gallow-hill  to 
this  day.  The  two  skeletons  were  lately  found  after  the 
division  of  the  commonty  that  recently  took  place.  He  also, 
after  this  time,  mado  a  law,  that  whenever  three  tinkers,  or 
Gipsies,  were  found  going  together,  two  of  them  should  be 
hanged,  and  the  third  set  at  liberty."* 
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The  following  order  in  council  ie,  perhaps,  tJie  one  to 
which  this  tradition  alludes : 

"  Act  of  the  lords  of  conucil  respecting  John  Paw,  Ac, 
June  6, 1541.  The  which  day  anent  the  complaint  given 
by  John  Faw  and  his  brother,  and  Sebaetiane  L^Iow, 
Egyptians,  to  the  King's  grace,  ilk  ane  plenizeand  .... 
jupon  other  and  divers  mnlts  and  injuries  ;  and  that  it  is 
I'agrced  among  them  to  pass  home,  and  have  the  same  decid- 
■  ed  before  the  Duke  of  Egypt*  The  lords  of  council,  being 
advised  with  the  points  of  the  said  complaints,  aud  under- 
standing perfectly  the  great  thefts  and  akaiths  (hurts)  done 
by  the  said  Egyptians  upon  our  sovereign  lord's  lieges,  where- 
ever  they  come  or  resort,  ordain  letters  to  be  directed  to  the 

S-ovosts  and  baillies  of  Edinburgh,  St.  Johnstown  (Perth), 
nndee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Elgin,  Forres, 
and  Inverness;  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  Edinburgh,  Fife, 
Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Elgin  and  ForrCs, 
Banff,  Cromarty,  Invernef^,  and  all  other  sheriffs,  Stewarts, 
provosts  and  baillies,  where  it  happens  the  said  Egyptians  to 
resort-t  To  command  and  charge  them,  by  open  proclama- 
tion, at  the  market  crosses  of  the  head  burghs  of  the  sher- 
iffdoms, to  depart  forth  of  this  realm,  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  companies,  within  xxx  days  after  they  be  charged 
thereto,  under  the  pain  of  death  ;  notwithstanding  any 
other  letters  or  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  king  s 
grace,  becanse  his  grace,  with  the  advice  of  the  lords,  has 
dischai^ed  the  same  for  the  causes  aforesaid  :  with  certifi- 
cation that  if  they  be  found  in  this  realm,  the  said  xxz  days 
being  past,  they  ^all  be  taken  and  pnt  to  death."t 

This  sharp  order  in  council  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
edict  banishing  the  Gipsies  as  a  whole  people — men,  women, 

■>  It  woa1d  seen)  (Ittt  John  Faw  bud  become  A^htened  at  the  ndihap  irf  ono 
of  hifl  folk  "  wmlng  dvck  over  the  king's  head  wltli  a  bottle."  and  that,  Ut 
pacify  his  majeBty,  he  had  at  once  gone  before  him,  and  informed  him  thnt 
he  had  prevailed  on  hie  "  rebellioas  snbjecCs  "  Uipta*  hnntt,  and  have  the 
matter  in  dispute  dedded  by  the  Dukt  of  Egypt.  Tliis  would,  so  far.  satlafy 
the  king :  bat  to  make  sore  at  getUng  rid  of  his  troablesome  *intora,  he 
itaned  hli  eommanda  to  the  vamiui  Bntboritiea  to  see  that  they  really  did 
leave  the  connlry. — Ed. 

f  It  voold  ifipear,  froia  the  mention  thatia  made  hire  of  the  aathoriUea 
of  K>  niaoj  towDB  and  conntiea,  "  where  it  h^peos  the  aaid  EgyptiuiB  to 
resort,"  that  the  race  wai  icattered  over  all  BMtland  at  this  time,  and  Uiat 
U  mart  hare   been  nmaeroas. — Ed. 

f  M.  a.  Act.  Dom.  Coil  toL  IS,  foU  ISS.— 5{rui;iiiooifi  Mapa^M. 
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and  children — from  Scotland.  But  the  king,  whom,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  they  had  personally  so  deeply  offended,  dying 
in  the  following  year,  (1542)    a  new  reign  brought  new 

frospects  to  the  denounced  wanderers.*  They  seem  to  have 
ad  the  address  to  recover  their  credit  with  the  Bucceeding 
goTemment ;  for,  in  1553,  the  writ  which  passed  the  privy 
Beal  in  1540,  forming  a  sort  of  league  with  "  John  Faw,Xord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  was  renewed  by  Hamilton,  Earl 
of  Arran,  then  Regent  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary. 
McLaorin,  in  his  criminal  trials,  when  speaking  of  John 
Faw,  gravely  calls  him  "  this  peer."  "  There  is  a  writ," 
says  he,  "  of  &e  same  tenor  in  favour  of  this  peer  from  Queen 
Mary,  same  record.  25  April,  1553  ;  and  8  April,  1554,  he 
gets  remission  for  the  slaugliter  of  Ninian  Small."  In  Black- 
wood's Magazine  it  ia  mentioned  that "  Andro  Paw,  Captain 
of  the  EgyptianStt  and  twelve  of  his  gang  specified  by  name, 
obtained  a  remission  for  the  slaughter  of  Mnian  Small,  com- 
mitted within  tiie  town  of  Linton,  in  the  month  of  March 
last  by  past  upon  suddenly."  This  appears  to  be  the  slaugh- 
ter to  which  McLaurin  alludes.  The  following  are  tiie 
names  of  these  thirteen  Gipsies  :  "  Andro  Faw,  captain  of 
the  Egyptians,  (Jeorge  Paw,  Robert  Faw,  and  Anthony  Paw, 
his  sons,  Johnne  Faw,  Andrew  George  Nichoab,  George 
Sebastiane  Golyne,  George  Colyne,  Julie  Colyne,  Johnne 
Colyne,  James  Haw,  Johime  Browne,  and  George  Browne, 
ECTptians." 

From  the  edict  above  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  were  allowed  to  punish  the 
criminal  members  of  their  own  tribe,  according  to  their  own 

*  It  It  perfectly  evident  that  tlie  eeTere  decree  of  James  Y  agiuaat  tbe 
(ilpdes  MOM  from  Hie  peraooal  Inaolt  sUnded  to,  owing  to  the  cironmBtanM 
of  ttsfUllne  to  tbegroimd  after  hiadeath,  sad  the  Olpaies  recovering  their 
poeltioo  with  Mb  ancoesBor,  Apart  from  what  the  Gipaiea  themselves  say 
on  tbla  eabject,  the  ordinary  tradition  may  be  essamed  to  be  veil  founded. 
If  Um  Gipmea  ven  qtoken  to  on  the  anbject  of  the  inault  offered  to  the 
king,  tlwj  would  natoially  repiy,  that  they  did  not  knov,  from  his  having 
been  dreiMdlUcsk  beggar,  that  it  was  the  king ;  an  excaee  whit^  the  court, 
bnowlDK  ble  miJMt^B  vagabond  hahitB,  would  probably  receive.  But  it 
■  la  vary  likely  that  John  Faw  would  declare  that  the  ^ilty  parties  were 
those  rebels  whom  he  was  desirous  to  catch,  and  take  home  with  Mm  to 
BgTpt !    Thla  Qipiy  king  eeems  to  hare  been  a  master  of  diplomacy. — Ent 

f  The  Oipsy  cluea  were  partial  to  the  title  of  Captain ;  arising,  I  anpposa, 
from  their  being  leaders  <rf  large  bands  of  yonng  men  employed  in  theft 
■nd  robbery.  [In  Spain,  luch  Gipsy  chieb,  according  lo  Mr.Sorcoir,  aa- 
■omed  the  uune  of  CountB. — En.] 
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peculiar  lawe,  customs  and  usages,  vitboat  molestatioii.  And 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ministew  of  three  or  fonr  snc- 
ceeding  monarcha  wonld  have  anffered  their  sovereigns  to  be 
so  much  imposed  on,  as  to  allov  then  to  put  their  names  to 
public  docmnente,  styling  poor  and  miserable  -wretches,  as 
we  at  the  present  dav  imagine  them  to  have  been,  "  Lords 
and  Earls  of  Little  Egrpt."  Jnd^ng  from  the  accounts  ■ 
which  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  gay  and  fash- ' 
ionable  appearance  of  the  principal  Gipsies,  as  late  as  aboot> 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  will  be  seen  in 
my  account  of  the  Tweed-dale  bands,  I  am  disposed  to  be- ' 
lieve  that  Anthonius  Gawino,  in  1506,  and  John  Faw,  in 
1540,  would  personally,  as  individuals,  that  is,  as  Gipsy 
Rajahs,*  have  a  very  respectable  and  imposing  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  (^cers  of  the  crown.  And  besides,  John 
Faw  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  "  divers  sums  (X 
money,  jewels,  clotlies  and  other  goods,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  ;"  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  household  of  our  kings  had  fin- 
gered the  cash  of  the  Gipsy  pilgrims.  If  there  is  any  tmth 
in  the  popular  and  uniform  tradition  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  Countess  of  Cat^silis  was  sednced  from  her  du^ 
to  her  lord,  and  carried  off  by  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  John 
Faa,  aaA  his  band,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the  seducw 
vonld  be  a  poor,  wretched,  beggarly  Tinkler,  snch  as  many 
of  the  tribe  are  at  this  day.  If  a  handsome  person,  elegant 
apparel,  a  lively  disposition,  mnch  mirth  and  glee,  and  a  con- 
stant boasting  of  extraordinary  prowess,  would  in  any 
way  contribute  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
frail  countess,  these  qualities,  I  tun  disposed  to  think,  would 
not  be  wanting  in  the  "  Gipsy  Laddie."  And,  moreover, 
John  Faw  bore,  on  paper  at  least,  as  high  a  title  as  her 
husband.  Lord  Casailis,  &om  whom  she  absconded.  It  is 
iiaid  the  individnal  who  seduced  the  fair  lady  was  a  Sir 
.  John  Faw,  of  Dunbar,  her  former  sweetheart,  and  not  a 
Gipsy ;  but  tradition  gives  no  accomit  of  a  Sir  John  Faw,  of 
Dunbar .f  The  Falls,  merchants,  at  Dunbar,  were  descended 
from  the  Gipey  Faas  of  Yetholm. 


have  beOD  the  peraon  who  carted  off  Ihe  Countea  of  ChsUU,  give*  DO  an- 
tbotity,  u  ft  writer  in  Blackwood  atye,  io  eapjiort  of  his  asiertioiL  Hot 
does  be  Kcount  for  k  pcrMD  of  Uut  name  being  uij  other  tlian  &  Gipty. 
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It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Gipsies  remained  in  Scotland, 
with  little  molestation,  from  1506  till  1579 — tlie  year  in 
which  James  VI  took  the  government  into  hia  own  bands, 
being  a  period  of  abont  Beventy-three  years,  dnring  which 
time  these  wandererB  roamed  up  uid  down  the  kingdom, 
without  receiving  any  check  of  consequence,  excepting  the 
short  period — probably  about  one  year — in  'which  toe  severe 
order  of  James  Y  remained  in  force,  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, expired  with  the  king.* 

The  civil  and  religious  contests  in  vhich  the  nation  had 
been  long  engaged,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  produced  numerous  swanns  of  banditti,  who  commit- 
ted outrages  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  slighter  de- 
predations of  the  Ginsy  bands,  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  and 
bloodv  quarrels  of  tne  difierent  factions  that  generally  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  kingdom,  would  attract  but  little  at- 
tention, and  tlie  Gipsies  voidd  thereby  escape  the  punishment 
which  their  actions  merited.  But  the  government  being 
more  firmly  established,  by  the  nnion  of  the  difierent  parties 
who  distracted  the  country,  and  the  king  assuming  the  su- 
preme authority,  which  all  acknowledged,  vigorous  measures 
vere  adopted  for  suppressing  the  exce^  of  strolling  vaga- 
bonds of  every  description.  In  the  very  year  the  king  was 
placed  at  theheadof  affairs,  a  lawaspa^ed,  "For  puni^- 
ment  of  strong  and  idle  beggars,  and  relief  of  the  poor  and 
impotent." 

Against  the  Gipsies  this  sweeping  statute  is  particalarly 
directed,  for  they  are  named,  and  some  of  their  practices 
pointed  out,  in  the  following  passage :  "  And  that  it  may  be 

Indeed,  tbts  it  bnt  ui  Instftnce  of  the  Ignorance  and  preiai^ce  of  people  ge- 
nermlly  in  regard  to  the  Oipales.  The  tradition  of  the  hero  being-  a  Gipsy, 
1  bATe  met  with  among  the  EnglUh  (lipaiea,  who  even  gave  me  the  name 
of  the  lady.    John  Faw,  in  all  probability  the  king  of  the  Gipsiea,  who  car- 


ried off  the  eanntoBA,  might  ressonablv  do  asBomed  (o  have  been,  in  point 
of  edactttion,  on  ■  par  with  her,  who,  in  that  respect,  woold  not,  in  all  pro- 
babllitj,  riee  above  the  most  hnmble  Scotch  cowmilber at  the  presentdaj. 


whatever  her  personal  bearing  might  have  been. — £0. 

■  During  these  serentj-tbree  years  of  peace,  the  Oipaiea  in  Bcolland 
Btiict  havo  mnltiplied  prodigiously,  and,  in  all  probability,  drawn  much  of 
the  native  blood  into  ihelr  body.  Kot  being,  at  that  time,  ■  proscribed 
race,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,,  bunonred  by  leagues  and  oDveoanta  with  the 
king  himself,  the  ignorant  pnblio  generaUy  would  bare  few  of  tho«e  objeo- 
tiona  to  intermarry  with  them,  which  they  have  bad  in  sabaequent  timea. 
The  thieving  habits  of  the  Qipeles  wonid  prove  no  bar  to  such  conuectiool, 
■a  tlie  Sootuah  people  were  accualonied  to  thieving  of  all  Idudt. — Enk 
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knovn  vhat  manner  of  persons  are  meant  to  be  strong  and 
idle  beggars  and  vagaboads,  and  worthy  of  the  punishment 
before  specified,  it  is  declared  that  aU  idle  persona  going 
aboat  the  country  of  tliis  realm,  using  snbtle,  crafty  and  un- 
lawful plays — as  ju^lery,  fast-and-loose,  and  such  others,  tie 
idle  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  or  any  other  that 
fancy  themselves  to  have  knowledge  of  prophecy,  charming, 
or  other  abused  sciences,  whereby  thev  persuade  the  people 
that  they  can  tell  their  weirds,  deaths,  and  fortunes,  and 
such  other  fantastical  imaginations."*  And  the  following  is 
the  mode  prescribed  for  punishing  the  Glipaies,and  the  other 
offenders  associated  witii  them  in  this  act  of  parliament: 
"  That  such  as  make  themselves  fools  and  are  hairds,  (strol- 
ling rhymers,)  or  other  such  like  runners  about,  being  appre- 
hended, shall  be  put  in  the  king's  ward,  or  irons,  so  long  as 
they  have  any  goods  of  their  own  to  live  on,  and  if  they  have 
not  whereupon  to  live  of  their  own,  that  their  ears  be  nailed 
to  (he  tron  or  other  tree,  and  cut  off,  and  (themselves)  ban- 
ished the  countiy  ;  and  if  thereafter  they  be  found  again, 
that  they  be  hanged."t 

This  statute  was  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Uie  12th  par- 
liament of  James  VT,  cap.  147, 6th  June,  1592,  wherein  tho 
incorrigible  Gipsies  are  again  referred  to :  "  4-^i  for  the 
better  trial  of  common  aamera  (forcible  obtrnders,)  vaga- 
bonds, and  masterful  be^iars,  fancied  fools,  and  connterfeit 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  effect  that  they  may  be  still  preserved 
tiS  they  be  compelled  to  settle  at  some  certain  dwellii^,  or 
be  expelled  forth  of  the  country,  Ac."  The  next  law  in  , 
which  the  Gipsies  are  mentioned,  with  other  vagabonds,  was 
passed  in  the  15  th  parliament  of  the  same  reign,  19th  Decem- 
ber, 1597,  entitled,  "  Strong  be^ars,  vagabonds,  and  Eg3rp- 
tians  should  be  punished.  The  statute  itself  reads  as 
foUows :  "  Our  sovereign  lord  and  estates  of  parliament 

*  Id  tbiM  act  of  psrlikmCDt  are  denounced,  along  irith  Oit  Qipdet,  "  aU 
mioBtrele,  Kngstera,  and  tale-tellers,  not  avowed  by  epedal  licence  oC  aome 
of  the  lords  of  parliament  or  great  barooa,  or  fy  the  high  bnrgha  and 
dtSea,  for  their  conmion  miiiBtrela."  "  All  vagabond  Kkaiari  (/)  of  the  osi- 
Teraitlea  of  St.  Aodceirs,  Qlasgow,  aud  Aberdeen,  not  licenced  by  the  rector 
and  dean  of  faculty  to  ati  idm:'  It  wonld  aeem,  frotn  tiiis  bat  extract, 
that  the  Scottjah  Unlrerdtia  granted  diplomas  to  thdr  atndsDta  to  beg  I 
The  Gipsies  were  aasociatcd  or  classed  with  good  compaDy  at  this  Hme. 
Bat  begnr  atndisls.  or  atudent-begKani.  were  oomnion  id  ikhcr  porta  of 
Europe  during  Ihflt  "ce. — En. 

t  Uleiidix^'a  Scute  Act>,  JaincsVI,  Slli  I'ar.  cap.  71— aOlb  Ost.  1A19, 
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made  bdbre,  aguiist  strong  and  idle  b^gars,  vagabonds, 
aDd  Egrptiaiis,  with  this  addition :  "  That  stnmg  b^s&ra 
and  their  children  be  employed  in  common  woi^  andlmeir 
Eervice  mentioned  in  the  said  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year 
of  Ood,  1579,  to  be  pron^te  in  durii^  their  life  times,  &c"* 
All  Uie  forgoing  laws  were  ageau  ratiSed  aad  enforced 
br  another  act,  in  the  rame  reign,  15th  November,  1600. 
The  following  extract  will  serre  to  give  some  esplanation 
how  these  statutes  were  n^lected,  and  seldom  pnt  in  force : 
"  And  how  the  said  acts  have  received  little  or  no  effect  or 
execution,  bjthe  oversight  and  Diligence  of  the  persons 
who  were  nominated  jo-stiees  and  commissioners,  for  pntting 
of  the  said  acts  to  fall  and  due  execution,  so  &at  the  strong 
and  idle  beggars,  being  for  the  most  part  thieves,  batrds, 
{strolling  rhymers,)  and  connterfeit  Uiraners,  (scoundrels,) 
living  most  insolently  and  ungodly,  without  marriage  or  bap- 
tism, are  suffered  to  vaig  and  wander  thronghoat  the  whole 
country  ."t  "  But,"  says  Baron  Hume,  "  all  ordinary  means 
having  proved  insufficient  to  restrain  so  numerons  and  so 
sturdy  a.  crew,  the  privy  council  at  length,  in  June,  1603, 
were  indaced  to  venture  on  the  more  effectual  expedient, 
(recommended  by  the  example  of  some  other  realm,)  of  at 
once  ordering  the  whole  race  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  never  to  return  nnder  the  pain  of  death.}  A 
few  years  a^^r,  this  proclamation  was  converted  into  pei^ 

*  Bj  the  above,  and  sobaequent  itatates,   Id  the  reig;ii  of  James  VI, 

"  Coal  and  salt^iateni  might  apprehend,  and  pat  to  labonr,  alt  Tagabonda 
and  Btnrdf  b^gara."  The  trnth  ia.  these  kidnapped  indivldaals  and  their 
ohlldren  vere  mode  bIbtsb  of  to  these  masWrs.  The  colliers  were  emand- 
pated  only  wilhin  these  fifty  years.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  tiiat  some  trf" 
the  colliers  in  the  Lothians  are  of  Gipsy  eitrscUon.  [Ow  author  ml^jht 
Lave  said  Gipiiei;  for  being  "  ot  Gipsy  eitracBon,"  and  "  Glpdes,"  are  ex- 
pressions quite  syDonytnous,  notvitnetonding  the  application  by  the  publlo 
of  the  latter  term  to  the  more  ori^aal  kind  of  Gipsies  only. — E^.] 

f  If  Fletcher  of  Saltooa  be  correct,  vhen  he  states  that,  )n  bia  time,  wMeh 
wsaabont  the  end  of  the  ITth  centnry,  there  were  two  hundred  thousand 


mcnt,  he  mcludcd  the  fpeeh 

and  also  those  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  for,  he  said,  the  Highlands 
Ineihaiutible  source  of  b^gsrs,"  and  wished  these  bandttU  tranipUntad 
to  thr  low  caaotrj.  and  to  people  the  Highlands  from  henco. 
}  The  lecards  ia  which  Lhi«  order  is  contained  ai'e  losL 
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petnal  law,  by  stetnte  1609,  cap.  13,  vith  tliia  farther  coore- 
nient,  bnt  very  severe,  provision  toward  ttie  more  effectual 
eiecntion  of  the  order,  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  condemn 
and  execute  tfaemto  the  death,  npon  proof  made  of  the  single 
fact  '  that  they  are  called,  known,  repute  and  holden  Egyp- 
tians' I"  As  this  ia  the  only  statute  exclnslvely  relating  to, 
and  denouncing,  the  Gipsies,  I  shaU  give  it  at  length. 

"  13.  Act  anent  the  Egyptians.  Our  sovereign  lord  and 
estates  of  parliament  ratify,  approve,  and  perpetually  con- 
firm the  act  of  secret  council,  made  in  the  month  of  June  or 
thereby,  1603  years,  and  proclamation  following  thereupon, 
commanding  the  vagabonds,  aomers  (forcible  obtmders),  and 
common  thieves,  commonly  called  Egyptians,  to  pass  forth 
of  this  kingdom,  and  remain  perpetuaUy  forth  thereof,  and 
never  to  return  within  the  same,  under  pain  of  death  ;  and 
that  the  same  have  force  and  execution  after  the  first  day 
of  Aognst  next  to  come.  After  the  which  time,  if  any  of 
the  said  vagabonds,  called  Egyptians,  as  well  women  as 
men,  sliall  Im  found  within  this  kin^ora,  or  any  part  there- 
of, it  shall  be  lawful  to  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  or 
any  one  of  them,  to  cause  take,  apprehend,  imprison,  and 
execute  to  death  the  said  Egyptians,  either  men  or  women, 
as  common,  notorious,  and  condemned  thieves,  by  one  assize 
only  to  be  tried,  that  they  are  called,  known,  repute  and 
hdlden  Egyptians :  In  the  which  cause,  vrhoeoever  of  the 
assize  happens  to  denge  (exculpate)  any  of  the  aforesaid 
Egvptians  pannelled,  as  said  is,  shall  be  pursued,  handled 
aud  censured  as  committers  of  wilful  error  :  And  whoever 
shall,  any  time  thereafter,  reset,  receive,  supply,  or  entertain 
any  of  the  said  Egyptians,  either  men  or  women,  shall  lose 
tlieir  escheat,  and  be  warded  at  the  judge's  will :  And  that 
the  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  in  whose  bounds  they  shall  pub- 
lioly  and  avowedly  resort  and  remain,  be  called  before  the 
lords  of  his  highness'  secret  council,  and  severely  censured 
and  punished  for  their  negligence  in  execution  of  this  act : 
Discharging  all  letters,  protections,  and  warrants  whatsoever, 
purchased  by  the  said  Egyptians,  or  any  of  them,  from  hia 
ratgosty  or  lords  of  secret  council,  for  their  remaining  withia 
this  realm,  as  Burreptitionsly  and  deceitfully  obtained  bv 
their  knowledge :  Annulling  also  all  warrants  pnrchasea, 
or  hereafter  to  be  purchased,  by  any  subject  of  whatsoever 
rank  within  this  kingdom,  for  their  reset,  entertaining,  or 

Coo-;lc 
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doing  finj  manner  of  favonr  to  tbe  sold  EgypUans,  at  any 
time  after  the  said  iirst  day  of  August  next  to  come,  for  now 
and  ever."*  In  a  subsequent  enactment,  in  1617,  appoint- 
ing justices  of  i^e  peace  and  constables,  the  destrnction  of 
the  proscribed  Egyptians  is  particularly  enjoined,  io  din- 
ing uie  different  duties  of  the  mag^trates  and  tbeir  peace 
officera.t 

But  so  littJe  respected  was  the  authority  of  the  gOTem- 
ment,  that  in  1612,  Ibjee  years  after  the  passii^  of  the 
Gipsy  act,  his  majesty  was  under  the  hnmiliating  necessity 
of  entering  into  a  contract  vith  the  clan  Scott,  and  their 
friends,  by  which  the  clan  bound  themselves  "  to  give  up  all 
bands  of  friendship,  kindness,  oversight,  maintenance  or  as- 
surance, if  any  ve  have,  with  common  thieves  and  broken 
clatiB,  Ac."  It  is  certain  there  would  be  many  bonds  of  the 
same  nature  vrith  other  turbulent  clans  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Tliat  Scotchmen  of  respectability  and  influence  pro- 
tected the  Gipsies,  and  afibrded  them  shelter  on  their  lands, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  cruel  statute  of  1609,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  passages,  "ffhicfa  I  extract  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  for  1817  ;  the  conductor  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  careful  in  examining  the  public  records  for  tlio 
documents  quoted  by  him  ;  having  been  guided  in  hie  re- 
searches, I  believe,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"In  February,  1615,  we  find  a  remission  under  the  privy 
seal,  granted  to  William  Auchterlony,  of  Cayrine,  for  re- 
setting of  John  Faw  and  his  followers-t  On  the  14th  July, 
1616,  tlie  sheriff  of  Forfar  is  severely  reprimanded  for  delay 
ing  to  execute  some  Gipsies,  who  had  been  taken  within  hi» 
jurisdiction,  and  for  troubling  the  council  with  petitions  in 
their  behalf.  In  November  following  appears  a  proclama- 
tion against  Egyptians  and  their  resetters.  In  December, 
16 1 9,  we  find  another  proclamation  against  resetters  of  them ; 

■  GlendoofB  ScoU  Art.  ]  lb. 

t  The  mture  of  tbU  crinie  In  Scotch  law  U  fully  explained  ip  tlie  foIlfnT- 
ing  extract  fmm  the  original,  which  also  *9pears  ourioua  in  other  reepeeta. 
The  pardon  le  granted  "  pro  receptione,  supportatioDe,  et  detentions  Hiipra 
terra  euaa  de  Belmadie.  et  infra  dns  habitationis  domnm,  aliaq.  edilicia 
einadem.  Joannit  Fall,  Siliiopit,  lU  Eff^liim,  eiuaq.  nioris,  paeronun.  Bor- 
vorura  eC  aBBOciatorum ;  Necnon  pro  minietraado  ipsia  cibom.  pottun,  pecn- 
Dia«,  hoepieium,  aliaq,  neceeaaria,  quocuni].  tempore  ti>1  occaslooe  preterits, 
contra  ecu  nostri  Parliamenti  vel  eecreti  condlii,  vel  contra  quecunq.  leges, 
alia  acta,  ant  oonatitutJones  hniua  nostri  regni  Bcotin  in  oootrarium  facta. 
K^^t  eecreti  elgUl)  vol.  Ixtiiii,  foL  291,  Birnkwoo^t  itagatiHt.—E». 
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in  April,  1620,  another  prodamation  of  tbe  same  kind,  and 
io  July,  1620,  a  commission  against  resetters,  all  with  very 
severe  penalties.  The  nature  of  these  acts  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  extract  from  that  of  the  4th 
July,  1616,  which  also  very  well  explains  the  way  in  which 
the  Gipsies  contrived  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  extir- 
pate them.""  "  It  is  of  truth  tiiat  the  thieves  and  limmera 
(scoundrels),  aforesaid,  having  for  some  short  space  after  the 
said  act  of  parliament,  (1609,)  .  .  .  dispersed  them- 
selves in  certain  secret  and  obscure  places  of  the  country.  . 
they  were  not  known  to  wander  abroad  in  troops  and  com- 
panies, according  to  their  accustomed  manner,  yet,  shortly 
thereafter,  finding  tliat  the  said  act  of  parliament  was  neg- 
lected, and  that  no  enquiry  nor  .  .  .  was  made  for 
them,  they  began  to  take  new  breath  and  courage,  and  .  . 
unite  themselves  in  infamous  companies  and  societies,  under 
....  commanders,  and  continnally  since  then  have  re- 
mained within  the  country,  committing  as  well  open  and 
avowed  ri^is  (robberies)  in  all  parts  ....  murders, 
.  .  .  pkim  stovihe  (common  theft.)  and  pickery,  wliere 
they  may  not  be  mastered  ;  and  they  do  shamefully  and  mis- 
chievously abuse  the  simple  and  ignorant  people,  by  telling 
fortunes,  and  using  charms,  and  a  number  of  jnggling  tricks 
and  falseties,  unworthy  to  be  heard  of  in  a  country  subject 
to  religion,  law,  and  justice ;  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
remain  within  the  country,  and  to  continue  in  their  thievish 
and  juggling  tricks  and  falseties,  not  only  through  default 
of  the  execution  of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  but,  what  is 
■worse,  that  great  numbers  of  hia  majesty's  subjects,  of  whom 
some  outwardly  pretend  to  be  famous  and  unspotted  gentle- 
men, have  given  and  give  open  and  avowed  protection,  reset, 
supply  and  maintainance,  upon  their  grounds  and  lands,  to 
the  said  vagabonds,  somers,  (forcible  obtruders,)  and  eon- 
.  denmed  thieves  and  Ummers,  (scoundrels,)  and  suffer  them  to 
remain  days,  weeks,  and  months  together  thereupon,  without 
contronlment,  and  with  connivance  and  oversight,  &g,"  "  So 
they  do  leave  a  foul,  infamous,  and  ignominious  spot  upon 
them,  their  houses,  and  posterity,  that  they  are  patrons  to 
thieves  and  Ummers,  (scoundrels,)  Ac* 
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From  their  firet  atTival  in  the  country  till  1579,  the  Gip- 
sies, as  alreadr  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  treated  as  a 
separate  people,  observing  their  own  lavs  and  cuBtoms.  la 
the  year  1587,  such  waa  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland, 
that  lavs  vere  passed  by  James  YI,  compelling  all  the 
baronial  proprietors  of  lands,  chiefs  and  captains  of  clans, 
on  tiie  Borders  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  find  pledges 
and  secorities  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  their  retainers, 
tenants,  clmsnieD,  and  other  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
estates  and  districts.*  In  the  same  parliament  another  act 
was  passed,  allowing  vagabonds  and  broken  and  unpledged 
men  to  modnce  pledges  and  securities  for  their  good  con- 
duct. The  Gipsies,  under  these  statutes,  would  remain  un- 
molested, as  they  would  readily  find  protection  by  becoming, 
nominally,  clansmen,  and  assuming  the  Eumames,  of  those 
chieftains  and  noblemen  who  were  willing  and  able  to  afford 
them  protection. +  Indeed,  the  act  allowing  vagabonds  to 
find  sureties  would  include  the  Gipsy  bands,  for,  about  this 

enacts :  "  And  because  we  naderstiuid  that  the  COatiiinaDce  of  tbosc  irho 
■re  called  Gitanoe  has  ilcpended  on  the  favour,  protection,  and  aAsistance 
which  they  have  experienced  irojap^nonsr^  di^ererU  stations,  we  do  ordain 
that  wbosoever  against  whom  ehaU  be  prored  the  feet  of  haTinfr,  aince  the 
day  of  the  publication  hereof,  favoured,  received,  or  aasieted  the  said 
GiloDoa.  in  any  manner  whatever,  whether  imlAin  l/ieir  KoatBi  or  without, 
prrmdid  hti>  a  noble,  shall  be  subjected  tn  the  fine  of  tiz  Ihouganii  dacaU, 
,  .  ,  .  and  if  a  plebeian,  to  a  punithmeni  of  len  year*  in  the  gaUeye .' 
Such  SD  enactment  would  Burety  prore  that  the  GipaiflB  in  Spain  were 
greatly  favoured  by  the  Spanish  people  generally,  even  two  centuries  aftar 
they  entered  the  conutry. 

'Hie  cauaea  to  which  may  be  attributed  this  toleration,  eren  eaentsnufe- 
weat,  of  the  Qipeies.  are  Tarions.  Among  tbeae  may  be  mentiooed  ■  fi»r 
of  couaequenceB  to  person  and  property,  tinberiag.  trafficking  aad  amuse- 
ment, and  comiplJoD  on  the  part  of  those  in  power.  But  in  the  character 
of  the  Gipsies  itself  may  be  found  a  general  cause  for  their  escaping  the 
effects  of  the  laws  passed  agunet  them,  viz.,  tdKedlitig.  The  term  Gltano 
has  been  varioosly  modiiied  in  the  Spaaiab  language,  thus : 

Gitano.  Oipiy,  Jtatterer  ;  GilaniUo,  a  little  Gipii/ ,'  Gilanismo,  Iht  Oipty 
(nt*  ;  Gitanesco,  Oipty-like  ;  Gltanear,  (o  jlaUer,  tntUi  ;  Gitaneria,  wAesit 
lv»g.  flatters  !  Oitonamente,  tn  a  dy,  tsiiiniN^  maiuter  ;  Gitanada,  blanch- 
ncn/,  mheedling,  flattery. — Ed. 

■  There  nere  11  clans  on  the  Borders,  and  S4  clans  in  the  Highiaads, 
who  appear  to  have  had  chiefs  and  captmns  over  them.  There  were  2S 
baronial  proprietora  connected  with  the  Borders,  and  IDS  connected  with 
tbe  Highlands,  named  in  a  foil,  who  were  likewise  ordered  to  find  pledges. 
—Glendoofe  Scoli  Ads. 

f  It  sometimes  happenod,  when  an  internal  qnorrel  took  place  in  a  clan, 
portiODS  of  the  tribe  left  their  chief,  and  united  themselves  to  anoUier,  whose 
name  they  assmned,  and  dropped  their  original  cme. 
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period,  they  geem  to  have  be6n  bbly  clashed  with  onr  oim 
DatJTe  vagabonds,  moGS-troopers,  Border  and  Highland 
thieves,  broken  class  and  tnasterless  men.  It  appears  by 
the  act  of  1609,  that  the  Gipaies  had  even  pnroliaeed  tbeir 

firotection  from  the  government.  The  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
and  being  at  this  period  still  divided  into  dans,  vronld 
greatly  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Gipsies  from  the  lawB 

Csed  against  them.  The  clans  on  the  Borders  and  High- 
ds  were  in  a  slate  of  almost  constant  warfare  with  one 
another  ;  and  frequently  several'  of  the  clans  were  nniled  in 
opposition  to  the  regular  government  of  the  country,  to 
whose  mandates  they  paid  little  or  no  regard.  The  QipsieB 
had  no  settled  residence,  but  roamed  from  place  to  place 
over  the  whole  country ;  and  when  ttey  found  themselves 
in  danger  in  one  plaoe,  tliey  had  no  more  to  do  but  remove 
into  the  district  inhabited  by  a  hostile  clan,  where  they 
would  immediately  find  protection.  Besides,  Uie  Borderers 
and  Highlanders,  themselves  plunderers  and  thieves,  would 
not  be  very  active  in  apprehending  their  brother  thieves, 
the  Gipsies.  Even,  according  to  Holinshed,  "  the  poison  of 
theft  and  robbery  pervaded  almost  all  classes  of  the  Scot- 
tish community  about  this  period." 

The  excessive  severity  of  the  sanguinary  statute  of  1609, 
and  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  it  was  often  carried 
into  effect,  were  mculated  to  produce  a  great  outward 
change  on  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  Like  stags  selected  from  a 
herd  of  deer,  and  doomed  to  be  hunted  down  by  dogs,  these 
wanderers  were  now  singled  out,  and  separated  &om  tbe 
community,  as  objects  to  whom  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown.* 
The  word  E^ptian  would  never  be  allowed  to  escape  their 
lips ;  not  a  syllable  of  their  peculiar  speech  would  be  uttered, 
unless  in  the  midst  of  their  own  tribe.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  every  part  of  their  dress  by  which  their  fra- 
ternity could  be  recognized,  would  be  carefully  discontinued. 
To  deceive  the  public,  they  would  also  conform  externally 
to  some  of  the  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  observances,  and 

■  Tha  Tf»Aa  vill  8«e  that  the  Gipriee,  at  thla  time,  vera  not  greater 
"  TBgabonda"  than  ^eat  nnmben  of  natlTe  Scotch,  If  aa  great.  But,  being 
etrangers  in  the  muDtry,  aojonruera  according  ti>  their  own  acconnta.  tbe 
king  would  naturally  enough  banish  them,  ae  they  seem  always  to  have 
been  eaying  that  Ihey  were  about  leayiug  for  "  their  own  ooimlry."  ITieir 
livliig  in  tenU,  a  node  of  lift  (o  different  from  that  of  the  natlvea,  woold, 
of  ilMl(  make  them  obnoxlaa*  to  the  Mng  personally. — So. 
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other  Cnetoms  of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  I  am  further  ia- 
clined  to  think  that  it  would  be  about  thia  period,  and  chiefly 
in  fiODsequence  of  these  bloody  enactmente,  the  Gipsies 
would,  in  general,  assume  the  ordinary  chrietian  and  sur- 
namea  common  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  And  their  usual 
s^acify  pointed  out  to  them  the  advantages  arising  from  i 
tf^ing  the  cognomens  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
tiie  kingdom,  whose  influence  would  afford  them  ample 
protection,  aa  adopted  members  of  their  respective  clans. 
In  support  of  my  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  surnames  of 
the  Gipsiefi  of  the  present  day,  we  find  that  the  most  pre- 
-railit^  names  among  them  are  those  of  the  most  influential 
of  our  noble  families  of  Scotland ;  such  as  Stewart,  Giordon, 
Douglas,  Graham,  Ruthven,  Hamilton,  Drummond,  Keunedy, 
Cmaningham,  Montgomery,  Kerr,  Campbell,  Maxwell,  John- 
atone,  Ogilvie,  McUonald,  Robertson,  Grant,  Baillie,  Shaw, 
Burnet,  Brown,  Keith.  &c*  If,  even  at  the  present  day, 
yon  enqnire  at  the  Gipsies  respecting  tlieir  descent,  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  are  sprung 
from  a  bastard  eon  of  this  or  that  noble  family,  or  other 
person  of  rank  and  influence,  of  their  own  8nrnama.t  This 
pretended  connexion  with  familiee  of  high  rank  and  power 
has  saved  some  of  the  tribe  from  the  gallows  even  in  our  own 
tune.  The  names,  however,  of  the  two  principal  fajnilies, 
Faw,  (now  Faa,)  and  Bailyow,  (now  Baiilie,)  appear  not  to 
.have  been  changed  since  the  date  of  the  order  in  council  or 
league  vitfa  James  V,  in  the  year  1640,  as  both  of  these 
pames  are  inserted  in  that  document. 
Ban>Q  Hume,  on  the  crinunal  law  of  Scotland,  gives  the 

■•  Hm  BcgUih  Gipaiea  say  tlut  notlTS  namn  were  Msamed  hy  tlicir 
nee  in  cooteijiienoa  9i  the  pronriptian  to  which  It  «aa  aDbjacte4-  Qerman 
Gipsies,  on  arriiat  in  America,  change,  at  least  modify,  their  names.  There 
are  many  of  them  who  go  anijer  Sit  names  of  Smith.  Miller,  and  Wag- 
goner. Jews  fceqaentjf  bear  dbidm  oommon  to  the  nativea  of  Che  countries 
■n  which  diej  are  to  bs  fonnd,  and  aoinetimes,  at  the  present  daj,  assomB 
ChristiAD  ODBf.  I  knew  two  Germaa  Jews,  of  tjie  name  of  Cohan,  wbo 
aettled  In  Beolland.  One  of  them,  who  was  a,  prieet,  retained  the  original 
;  bat  Um  alhei,  who  was  a  watchmaker,  aaBamed  the  name  of  Cownn, 


vMoh,  sln^lariy  eooogb,  the  priest  said,  was  a  corruption  of  Cohen. — En. 
f  It  i«  staled  b;  Paget,  in  his  Travels  ip  Hungary,  that  the  Qipsies  in 

eilmann 
kdistin- 
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that  conntry  have  ■  profound  regard  for  aristocracy ;  and  that  they  inv 
riaUy  fbtlow  that  class  in  the  matter  of  religious  opialpos.    Grdlmai 
•aya  as  moeli  in  ra^^d  to  the  Gipsy's  desire  of  g«ttuig  hold  of  a  distin- 
fdibed  <M  Wit  to  pat  on  fai«  penoi^^£p. 
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following  acconnt  of  BOme  of  the  trials  and  execations  of 
the  Gipsies : 

"  The  statute  (1609)  anniils  at  the  same  time  all  protection 
and  warrants  purchased  b;  the  Egyptians  from  his  majesty's 
privy  council,  for  Uieir  remaining  within  the  realm  ;  as  also 
all  privileges  purchased  by  any  person  to  reset,  entertain,  or 
do  them  any  favour.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  paper  in 
the  appendix  to  McLaurin's  Cases,  that  even  the  kingB  ser- 
vants and  great  officerB  had  not  kept  their  hands  entirely 
pure  of  thw  sort  of  treaty  with  the  Eg^tian  chiefs,  from 
whom  dome  supply  of  money  might  in  this  way  be  occasion- 
ally obtained. 

"The  first  Gipsies  that  were  brought  lo  trial  on  the 
statute,  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Faa,  who,  on  the 
31st  July,  1611,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  They  had 
pleaded  upon  a  special  license  from  the  privy  council,  to 
abide  within  the  country ;  but  this  appearing  to  be  cl<^ged 
with  a  condition  of  finding  surety  for  their  appearance 
when  called  on,  and  their  surety  being  actually  at  the  bom, 
for  failure  to  present  themselves,  they  were  hdd  to  have  in- 
fringed the  terms  of  their  protection. 

"  The  next  trial  w(^  on  the  19th  and  24th  July,  1616,  in 
the  case  of  other  two  Faas  and  a  Baillie,  {which  seem  to 
have  been  noted  names  among  the  Gipsies  ;)  and  here  was 
started  that  plea  which  has  since  been  repeated  in  almost 
every  case,  but  has  always  been  overruled,  viz :  that  the  act 
and  proclamation  were  temporary  ordinances,  and  applicable 
only  to  such  Egyptians  as  were  in  the  country  at  their  date. 
These  pannels,  upon  conviction,  were  ordered  by  the  privy 
council  to  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  1,000  merks,  to  leave 
Scotland  and  never  to  return  ;  and  having  failed  to  comply 
with  this  injunction,  they  were  in  consequence  condemned  to 
die. 

"  In  January,  1624,  follows  a  still  more  severe  examde  j 
no  fewer  than  eight  men,  among  whom  Captain  John  Faa 
and  other  five  of  the  name  of  Paa,  being  convicted,  were 
doomed  to  death  on  the  statute.  Some  days  ^ter,  there 
were  brought  to  trial  Helen  Paa,  relict  of  Captain  Faa, 
Lucretia  Faa,  and  other  women  to  the  number  of  eleven ;  all 
of  whom  were  in  like  manner  convicted,  tmd  condemned  to 
be  drowned  I  But,  in  the  end,  their  doom  was  commuted 
for  banishment,  (under  pain  of  deaUi,)  to  them  and  all  their 
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race.  The  sentence  w&s,  however,  ezecated  on  the  male 
convicts  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  terror  of  their  fate  bad 
been  of  material  service ;  as,  for  the  space  of  more  than  50 
years  from  that  time,  there  is  no  trial  of  an  Egyptian." 

But  notwithstanding  this  statement  of  Baron  Home,  of 
the  Gipsy  trials  having  ceased  for  half  a  century,  wc  find, 
twelve  years  after  1624,  the  date  of  the  above  trials,  tho 
following  order  of  the  privy  council :  "Auent  some  Egyptians. 
At  Edinburgh,  10th  November,  1636.  ForaBmuch  as  Sir 
Arthur  Douglas  of  Quhittinghame  having  lately  taken  and 
apprehended  some  of  ihe  vagabond  and  counterfeit  thieves 
and  limmera,  (scoundrelB,)  caUed  the  Egyptians,  he  presented 
and  delivered  them  to  the  sheriff  princif^  of  Qie  sherifTdom 
of  Edinburgh,  within  the  constabulary  of  Haddii^ton, 
where  they  have  remained  this  month  or  thereby :  and 
whereas  the  keeping  of  them  longer,  within  the  said  tolbooth, 
is  troublesome  and  bordensome  to  the  town  of  Haddington, 
and  fosters  the  said  thieves  in  an  opinion  of  impunity,  to 
the  encouraging  of  the  rest  of  that  infamous  byke  (hive)  of 
lawless  limmers  (scoundrels)  to  continue  in  their  thievish 
irade :  Therefore  the  lords  of  secret  council  ordain  tho 
sheriff  of  Haddington,  or  his  deputies,  to '  pronounce  doom 
and  sentence  of  death  against  so  many  of  these  counterfeit 
thieve  as  are  men,  and  against  so  many  of  the  women  as 
want  children ;  ordaining  the  men  to  be  banged,  and  the 
women  to  be  drowned ;  and  that  such  of  the  women  as  have 
children,  to  be  sconrged  through  the  burgh  of  Haddington, 
and  burned  in  the  cheek ;  and  ordain  and  command  the 
provost  and  baillies  of  Haddington  to  cause  this  doom  be 
executed  npon  the  said  persona  accordingly."* 

"Towards  tho  end  of  that  century,  continues  Baron 
Hume,  "  the  nuisance  seems  to  have  E^in  become  trouble- 
some. On  the  13th  of  December,  1698,  John  Baillie  and 
six  men  more  of  the  same  name,  along  with  the  wife  of  one  i 
of  them,  were  indicted  as  Egyptians,  and  also  for  stmdry  1 
special  misdeeds ;  and  being  convicted,  (all  but  the  woman,) 
ttiey  were  ordered  for  execution.  But  in  this  case  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  court  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
rigour  of  the  statute  as  not  to  sustain  a  relevancy  on  the 
habit  and  repute  of  being  an  Egyptian  of  itself,  but  only 
'  along  with  one  or  other  of  the  facts  of  picking  and  little 
*  Blacknood's  Magadne. 
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thierioff ;'  thus  requiring  some  proof  of  actual  guilt  in  aid 
of  the  fame.  In  the  next  trial,  which  was  that  of  William 
Bftillie,  June  26tb,  1699,  a  atill  further  indulgence  was  in- 
trodnced  ;  for  the  interlocotor  required  a  proof,  not  of  one 
obly,  but  of  several,  of  the  facta  of '  picldi^;  or  little  thieving, 
or  of  several  acts  of  besting  and  etrikang  with  ioTaBive 
weapons.'  He  was  only  convicted  as  an  Egyptian,  and  of 
one  act  of  striking  with  an  invasive  wef^wn,  aod  be  esctqMd 
in  consequence  witli  his  life. 

'  "  This  Imiont  coarse  of  dealing  with  the  Q^fsies  was  not 
taken,  however,  from  any  opinion  of  it  as  a  neeeesary  thing, 
nor  was  there  any  purpose  ef  preecribing  it  aa  a  rule  for 
other  times,  or  for  further  c^es  of  the  kind  where  such  an 
indulgence  might  seem  improper,  as  appears  firom  the  inter- 
locutor of  relevancy  in  the  case  of  John  Kerr,  and  Helen 
Yorkston,  and  William  Baillie  and  other  seven ;  in  both  of 
which  the  simple  fame  and  character  of  being  an  EWptian 
is  again  found  separatum,  relevxmt  to  infer  the  pain  of  death, 
(10th  and  lltli  August,  1714.)  Kerr  and  Yorkston  had  a 
verdict  in  their  &ivonr ;  Baillie  and  two  of  his  associates 
were  condemned  to  die ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  Baillie,  (for 
the  others  were  executed,)  his  doom  was  afterwards  mitigated 
into  transportation,  under  pain  ^  death  in  case  of  return. 

"As  early  as  the  month  of  Augitet,  1715,  the  same  man,  (as 
I  understand  it,)  was  again  indicted,  not  only  for  being 
found  in  Britain,  but  for  continuing  his  former  practices  and 
course  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this  aggravation,  the  inter-' 
locntcNT  is  again  framed  on  the  indulgent  plan,  and  only  in- 
fers the  pain  of  deatii,  from  the  fame  and  character  of  being 
an  Egyptian,  joined  with  various  acts  of  violence  and  som- 
ing,  to  the  number  of  three,  that  are  stat«d  in  the  libel. 
Though  convicted  nearly  to  the  extent  of  tlie  interlocutor, 
be  i^Un  escaped  with  ^ansportation.* 

"  Nor  Iiave  I  observed  that  the  court,  in  any  later  case, 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  upon  the  repute  alone, 
unavouched  by  evidence  of,  at  least,  one  act  of  theft  or  vio- 
lence; so  tiiat,  upon  the  whole,  according  to  ^e  practice  of 
later  limes,  this  sort  of  charge  seems  to  be  reduced  nearly 
to  the  lerol  of  the  charge  of  being  habit  and  repute  a  thief 
at  common  law." 

tbe  creoedinic  parter.  _  . 

Qipdei. 
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It  is  noticed  by  Baron  Hnme  iiist  tlie  Faaa  and  the  Bail- 
lies  were  noted  n&mea  anvng  the  Gipsies.  Indeed,  the 
trials  referred  to  by  him  are  all  of  persons  bearing  these  two 
Bnmames,  except  two  individuals  only.  The  trntii  is,  the 
Faas  and  the  Baillies  were  the  twojirincipal  families  among 
the  Gipsies  ;  giving,  according  to  their  customs,  kings  ana 
queens  to  their  countrymen  in  Scotland.  They  would  be 
more  bold,  daring,  and  presmnptaoas  in  their  conduct  than 
the  most  part  of  Uieir  followers ;  and,  being  leaders  of  the 
banditti,  government,  in  all  probability,  woold  fix  opon  them 
as  the  moat  proper  objects  for  destrnction,  as  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  overawing  and  diepersing  the  whole  tribe 
in  the  country,  by  cutting  off  their  chie&.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  these  two  principal  clans  of  Faw  and  Bailyow 
appear  to  be  the  only  Gipsy  families  in  Scotland  who  have 
retained  the  original  surnames  of  their  ancestors,  at  least  of 
those  whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  James  Y, 
in  1540. 

It  will  be  seen,  under  the  head  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale 
Gipsies,  tJiat  traditioa  has  represented  WUliam  Baillte,  who 
WB8  tried  in  1714  and  1715,  as  a  bastard  son  of  the  ancieot 
family  of  Lamington,  (his  mother  being  a  Gipsy).  It  appeaiv 
to  me  that  the  Qipsy  policj'  of  joinii^  thems^ves  to  s<Hne 
&mily  of  rank  was,  in  Bailhe's  case,  of  very  important  seiv 
vice,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  whole  tnbe  in  Scotland.* 

*  From  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  Oip^es  in  the  counhy,  in  1506,  till 
leil,  the  date  of  the  first  trials  of  the  tnbe,  aa  gireo  bj  Baron  Home,  a 

periodoflOS  years  had  elapsed;  daring  wMch  time  tLere  had  doDbtleas 
Men  Sve  generations  of  Gipsies  added  to  the  popolatioi^  ae  Scottish  mbjects ; 
ki  pot  whom  to  dsath,  on  (lie  mere  groimd  of  being  Egyptians,  iras  xxm- 
trary  to  ever;  principle  of  natDral  justice.  The  cmeltf  exerdsed  upon 
them  was  quite  in  !keeping  with  that  of  redndng  to  alaTery  the  indiiidiials, 
and  dieir  deweDdantB,  who  eonadtuted  the  coUiera,  ceoi-b^rerB,  and  sattera 
referred  to  in  the  following  interesting  note,  to  be  fonnd  in  "  My  Schoola 
■nd  Schoohnastera,"  of  Eu?h  Miller, 

"The  act  for  manomitting  oar  Scotch  colliers  was  passed  in  the  year 
1T7B,  forty-nine  years  prior  to  the  date  of  my  scquuntance  with  the  class  of 
Jnddry.  Bat  thoogh  it  was  only  sach  coluera  of  the  Tillage  as  were  in 
their  fiftdelh  year  whea  I  knew  them,  (with,  of  coarse,  all  the  older  ones,) 
who  had  been  bom  slaves,  even  its  men  of  Uiirtv  had  aetnally,  though  not 
nominally,  come  into  the  world  in  a  stale  of  bondage,  in  conseqaence  of 
certain  penalties  attached  to  the  emandpation  act,  of  which  the  poor  igno- 
rant workers  ander  groand  were  both  too  improvident  and  too  Uttle  Inge- 
nioos  to  keep  clear.  They  were  set  free,  however,  h;  a  second  aet  passed 
in  1709.  ^e  langaage  ofboth  these  acts,  regarded  as  British  ones  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  centnry,  and  ae  beonng  reference  to  British  sobjecta 
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The  extraordinary  lenity  shown  to  him  by  the  conrt,  after 
such  repeated  aggraTation,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  that  great  interest  had  been  used  in  his  be- 
half, in  Bome  qnarter  or  other  ;  and  that,  by  creating  a  mer- 
cifnl  [arecedent  in  his  ca^,  it  was  afterwards  followed  in  the 
trial  of  all  others  of  the  race  m  Scotland. 

liTlng  within  the  limtta  of  tii«isUod,BtiikeiiTlthEtuilii)g  effect.    -Wliere- 

w/says  the  preamble  of  the  oldsr  act— that  (^niE—'bj  the  itotatelMw  of 
BocUaod.  u  explused  b  j  the  judgea  of  the  courta  of  Uw  there,  muij  col-  . 
lien,  and  coal-bearera,  aod  salters,  are  tn  a  state  of  tlaeery  or  bondagt, 
bound  to  the  collierieB  or  salt  worlu,  where  they  work  /or  lift,  tranM/triile 
with  the  eollierui  or  mlt  iBortt ;  and  whereaa,  the  emancipaUon.'  Ac,  <I:c.  A 


je  la  the  preamble  of  Uie  act  of  1TB0  is  Bcarcely  less  strihinp : 
clares  that,  aotwitbstsndini^  the  former  act, '  many  colliera  and  coatbearera 
ttUI  conliniM  ta  a  Mate  of  bondagt  in  Scotland.  The  hiBtory  of  our  Scotch 
eolliera  wonld  be  foond  a  curious  and  inetractive  one.  Their  alavery  Berma 
not  to  hare  been  derived  from  the  ascieDt  time  of  general  eerfehip,  bat  to 
hare  ori^ated  in  comparaUvely  modern  acts  of  the  Scottieh  Parliament, 
and  )n  dedsions  of  tiie  Court  of  SeBsioa — in  acta  of  Farliament  in  which 
the  poor  ignorant  aabteiransan  men  of  the  conncry  were,  of  conrBO.  wholly 
onrepreseated,  and  in  deciaioss  of  a  conrt  in  which  no  agent  of  theira  ever 
made  appearance  in  their  behalf." 
What  ia  here  aaid  of  a  liiaMry  of  Scotch  oolliers  bdng  "  carious  and  in- 
,"  ia  AppliCBble  in  an  infiiiitelj  greater  degree  to  that  of  tbeQip- 
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The  Gipsiea  who  frequented  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and 
the  coontiea  northward,  appear  to  have  been  more  daring 
than  those  who  visited  some  other  puts  of  Scotland. 

Within  these  sixty  years,  a  large  horde,  of  very  desperate 
character,  resided  on  the  batiks  of  the  Avon,  near  the  bnrgh 
of  Linlithgow.  At  first,  they  quartered  higher  tip  on  £e 
Stirling  side  of  the  stream,  at  a  place  call^  Walkmilton  ; 
but  latterly  they  took  op  their  abode  in  some  old  houses,  on 
tiie  Linlithgow  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  the  bridge  of 
Linlithgow.  . 

These  Gipsies  displayed  mnch  ai^acity  ia  carrying  on  their 
trade,  by  selecting  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  and  Lin- 
lithgow for  their  headquarters,  as  this  was,  perhaps,  ihe  most 
advantageous  position  in  all  Scotland  that  a  Gipsy  band 
could  occupy.  This  district  was  of  itself  very  populous,  and 
a  very  considerable  trade  and  bustle  then  existed  at  the  port 
of  Bo'ness,  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  intercourse  between 
Ediubui^h  and  Glasgow  passed  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
their  quarters.  The  traffic,  by  carts,  between  Glasgow  and 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  shipping  at  Carron-shore,  El- 
phingston-PowandAirth,on  the  Forth,  before  the  canal  was 
cut,  was  immense  ;  all  which  traffic,  as  well  as  that  between 
Fife  and  the  western  districts,  passed  a  few  miles  north  of 

■  Thia  and  the  following  three  chapters  are  ilhulralJTeof  the  OipdeE.  in 
their  wild  state,  prarioua  to  Uuni  ^aduat  Mttlemeat  tni  mviluatlon,  and 
•re  applicable  to  the  uudb  class  in  eve^  port  of  the  world.  Chapter  TI, 
00  the  Qiptdefl  of  Tweed-dale,  and  ClydeMale,  might  have  been  ta^a  the 
£nt  in  order,  as  deecriptive  of  the  tribe  in  its  more  prinutive  condition, 
bnt  1  have  allowed  it  to  remun  where  it  stands.  A  description  of  the 
haluts  pecidiar  to  the  race  will  bo  (bnnd,  more  or  lees,  in  all  ci  these  chq>- 
ters,  where  they  oan  becooenlt^,  for  tbe  b«tt«r  idenaficslioa  of  the  farta 
giren. — So. 
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thdr  posdtion.  The  road  for  travellers  and  cattle  from  the 
HigUajida,  by  way  of  Stirliog,  crossed  the  above-mentiotied 
roada,  and  led,  through  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  to  Edin- 
burgh, tlie  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
Englaiid. 

The  principal  surnames  of  this  Gipsy  band  were  McDon- 
ald, Jamieeon,  Wilson,  Gordon  and  Lundie.  Frequently  the 
number  that  would  assemble  together  would  amount  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  souls,  and  it  was  often  observed  that  a  great 
many  females  and  children  were  seen  loitering  about  their 
common  place  of  residence.  No  protection  was  given  by 
them  to  our  native  vagrsmts,  nor  were  any  of  our  common 
plunderers,  vagabonds,  or  outlaws  suffered  to  remain  amonR 
them.  When  at  home,  or  traversing  the  country,  the  trade 
and  occupation  of  this  band  were  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  viz :  making  wool- 
cards,  castiron  soles  for  ploughs,  smoothii^-irons,  horn 
Bpoona,  and  repairing  articles  in  the  tinker  line.  The  old 
femalee  told  fortunes,  while  the  women  in  general  assisted 
their  husbands  in  their  work,  by  blowing  the  bellows,  scrap- 
ing and  polishing  the  spoons  with  glass  and  charred  wood, 
and  otherwise  completing  their  articles  for  sale.  Many  of 
the  males  dealt  in  horses,  with  which  they  freqnented  fairi 
— tliat  great  resort  of  tlie  Gipsies ;  and  these  wanderers,  in 
general,  were  considered  exoellent  judges  of  horses.  Num- 
bers of  them  were  fiddlers  and  pipers,  and  the  tribe  often 
amused  themselves  with  feasting  and  dancing.* 

Like  their  race  generally,  these  Gipsies  were  extremely 
ovil  and  obliging  to  their  Immediate  neighbours,  and  those 
wbo  lived  nearest  to  their  quarters,  and  nad  the  most  inter- 
course with  them,  ia  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  were  the 
least  afraid  of  them.t    But  the  farmers  and  others  at  a  dis- 

■  It  appears  Hat,  at  this  period,  Jamea  Wilsoa,  tovn-piper,  ood  John 
LlTingatoD,  hangnuta,  of  Linlithgow,  were  both  Oipaies.  [Ponnerlr  the 
Gipaiea  wera  enlndvelf  emplojra  in  Haegary  and  Transylvania  as  bang- 
nea  and  ezecatioDers.     Chrdimann, — Ev.] 

f  TioM  b^t  in  the  character  of  Hie  Sootdah  Gipatea  Is  veil  fflnatrated  in 
the  MlowiDg  aneodoto,  wlild)  appeared  In  Blackwood's  Hagailne.  It  waa 
obbdned  by  an  indMdnal  who  fraqasntly  hsard  die  clert^man  in  qoestlon 
reUteit. 

"  The  late  Hr.  Lack,  niniater  of  Tetbolm,  happened  to  be  rkUsE  boma 
one  eveidne  from  a  vkit  in  HorthomberlaDd,  irtuta,  fiadlng  himsa^  likely 
to  be  beni^ted,  for  sake  of  a  near  cot,  he  atrrKk  into  a  wiH£  scJltary  1  rack, 
or  drova^road,  aoriMe  the  fields,  by  a  place  called  the  Slaw,    la  one  of  tba 
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tance,  -who  &eqneDted  the  markets  at  Falkirk,  and  other 
fairs  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  ^ways  a  plentiful  harvest 
for  th«  plundering  Tinklers,  Tlieir  plunderinga  on  anch 
occasions  spread  a  general  alarm  over  the  country.  But 
that  good  humour,  mirth,  and  jocund  disposition,  peculiar  to 
many  of  the  males  of  the  Gipsies,  seldom  failed  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  those  who  deigned  to  converse  with  them  with 
familiarity,  or  treated  them  with  kindness.  They  even 
formed  strong  attachments  to  certain  individnals  of  the  com- 
munity, and  affordod  them  protection  on  all  occasions,  giving 
them  tokens  to  present  to  others  of  their  fraternity,  while 
travelling  under  night.  Notwithstanding  the  good  disposi- 
tion which  they  always  showed  under  these  circumstances, 
the  fiery  Tinklers  often  fell  out  among  themselves,  on  divid- 
ing, at  home,  the  booty  which  they  had  collected  at  fairs, 
and  excited  feelings  of  horror  in  the  minds  of  their  aston- 
ished neighbours,  when  they  beheld  the  hurricanes  of  wrath 
and  fury  exhibited  by  both  sexes,  and  alt  ages,  in  the  heat 
of  their  battles. 

The  children  of  these  Gipsies  attended  the  principal  school 
dcnie  places  Uiroogh  whioli  this  pnth  led  him,  there  ttood  an  M  dCBcrted 
shepherd's  bonse,  vhich,  of  coarse,  waa  repDl«d  to  be  haunted.  The  minie- 
tnr.  though  little  apt  to  be  alarmed  by  snch  reports,  waa,  howerer,  »orae- 
what  startled  on  obeervliig,  as  he  approached  close  to  the  CDttan,  *  '  grim 
Tisi^'  Btaring  out  past  a  mmioK  daith,  or  sort  of  cnrtaiii,  which  bad  beeo 
faatened  up  to  supply  the  place  of  a  door,  and  also  several  '  dneby  fie;iirea,' 
ekulkiiig  among  the  bourtreebuBheB  that  bod  once  ebeltered  the  shepherd's 
gsrdeo.  Without  leaviDg  him  Bay  time  for  speculation,  bowever,  the  knight 
of  the  cnrtaia  bolted  forth  upon  him,  and,  seizing  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
demaoded  hdi  mon^.  Mr,  Leek,  though  it  was  now  dark,  at  once  recog- 
lused  the  groB  voice,  aod  the  great,  black,  burly  head  of  his  neTl-dofV 
neighbour,  OleuJ  Neckil  Will,  the  Gipsy  chief.  ■  Dear  me,  William,'  said 
the  minister,  in  his  usual  quiet  mauner, '  eon  this  lie  you  T  ye're  enrely  no 
serioua  wi'  me !  ye  iradna  eae  far  wrane  your  character  for  a  ^ood  neigh- 
bonr,  for  the  bit  trifle  I  ha'e  to  gi'e,  WUliam  f — '  Lord  asif  ne,  Mr.  Leek  f 
said  Will,  quitting  the  rein.  Hud  lifting  Ms  hat,  with  great  respect, '  Wbae 
wad  hae  Uiooght  o'  meeting  yon  out  owre  bere-away  T  Te  ueedna  gripe 
forony  ulJer  to  me — I  vadsa  toneh  a  plaok  o'  your  gear,  nor  a  hair  o' your 
head,  tar  a'  the  gowd  o'  Tividala  1  ken  ye'll  do  do  «•  an  ill  turn  tor  this 
mistak — and  I'll  e'en  see  ye  safe  through  the  eirie  Ijtaw — it's  do  reckoned  a 
very  ean«y  bit,  mur  ways  nor  ane  ;  bat  I  wat  ye'll  no  be  feared  for  the 
dtad,  and  111  tak  ore  o'  the  iivipff.'  Will  accordingly  gave  his  reverend 
friend  a  aafe  oonvoy  throi^h  the  haunted  pass,  and,  notwitbatanding  tbia 
Dgly  mistake,  continued  ever  after  an  inofiensive  and  obliging  neighbour  u> 
the  miniater,  who,  on  his  part,  observed  a  prudent  and  inviolable  soei'ecy 
on  the  subioct  of  this  rencoonter,  during  the  life-timB  of  Oleid  Xickit  ll'ill." 
'  I  understand  this  anecdote  to  apply  to  old  Will  F*«,  IQ— — ■■  =-•'■■■ 
Qipaies,  under  chapter  YIL—^. 
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at  IJnlithffOff,  and  not  an  individnal  at  the  gchool  dared  to 
cast  the  slightest  reflection  on,  or  apeak  a  disrespectful  word 
ot  either  them  or  their  parents,  although  their  robberies  were 
everywhere  notorious,  yet  alwaya  conducted  in  so  artful  a 
manner  that  no  direct  evidence  could  ever  be  obtained  of 
them.  Such  was  the  fear  that  the  audacious  conduct  of 
these  QipaeB  in^^red,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  royal 
burgh  of  Linlithgow  stood  in  awe  of  them,  and  were  deterred 
from  discharging  their  niagisteria]  duties,  when  any  matter 
relative  to  their  conduct  came  before  their  honours.  The , 
truth  is,  the  magistrates  would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all, 
bnt  stood  nearly  on  the  same  terms  with  them  that  a  tribe 
of  American  Indiana,  who  worshipped  the  devil — not  from 
anv  respect  which  they  had  for  his  Satanic  majesty,  but  from 
being  in  constant  dread  of  his  diabolical  machinations.  Not 
a  justice  of  the  peace  gave  the  horde  the  least  annoyanoo, 
but,  on  tht!  contrary;  allowed  them  to  remain  in  peacealjle 
possession  of  some  old,  uninhabited  houses,  to  which  tlioy 
bad  no  right  whatever.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  repros.-t 
the  unlawful  proceedings  of  tho  daring  Tinklers,  numbers 
of  the  most  respectable  individuals  in  Linlithgowshire 
deigned  to  play  at  golf  and  other  games  with  the  princiiml 
members  of  the  body.  The  proficiency  which  the  Gipsies 
displayed  on  such  occasions  was  always  a  source  of  interest 
to  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  such  games.  At  throwing 
the  sledge-hammer,  casting  the  pntting-stone,  and  all  otiier 
athletic  exercises,  not  one  was  a  mateh  for  these  powerful 
Tinklers.  They  were  also  remarkably  dexterous  at  hand- 
ling the  cudgel,  at  which  they  were  constantly  practising 


The  honourable  magistrates,  indeed,  frequently  admitted 
the  presumptuous  Tinklers  to  share  s  social  bowl  with  them 
at  their  entertainments  and  dinner  parties.  Yet  these 
friends  and  companions  of  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of 
Linlithgowshire  were  no  other  than  the  occasioiuJ  tenants 
of  kilns,  or  temporary  occupiers  of  the  ground  floor  of  some 
minoua,  half-roofed  houses,  without  furniture,  saving  a  few 
blankets  and  some  straw,  to  prevent  their  p<.  sons  from  rest- 
ing upon  the  cold  eartii.  But,  neverthele-  ,  these  Gipsies 
made  themselves  of  considerable  importanuf,  and  possessed 
an  influence  over  tho  minds  of  the  community  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  credited   at  tho  present  day.     It  was  well 
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known  tlial  the  provost  of  Linlithgow,  -who  was  mnch  ex- 
posed by  riding  at  all  times  throngh  ^e  country,  in  the  way 
of  hia  business  as  a  brewer,  had  Himself  received  from  the 
Gipsies  assurance  that  he  wonM  not  be  molested  by  the 
band,  and  that  lie  was,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions, perfectly  safe  from  being  plundered.  Having  in 
thia  manner  rendered  the  local  authorities  entirely  passive, 
or  rather  neatral,  from  fear  and  interest,  the  audacious  Gip- 
sies prosecnted  their  system  of  plunder  and  robbery  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fear  whiph  these  Gipsies  inspired  in 
the  mind  of  the  community,  there  were  yet  individuals  of 
courage  who  would  brave  them,  if  circumstances  rendered  a 
meeting  with  them  tinavoidable.  Noiie,  indeed,  would  dream 
of  wantonly  molesting  diem,  but,  if  brought  to  theilpinch, 
some  would  not  shrink  from  encountering  them,  when 'acting 
under  the  influences  of  those  feelings  wliich  call  forth  the 
latent  courage  of  even  the  most  timid  and  considerate  of 
people.  Such  a  rencounter  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
chief  of  the  Linlithgow  band,  of  the  name  of  McDonald,  to 
whom  the  others  of  the  tribe  gave  the  title  of  captain. 

In  a  dark  night>  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  H ,  an 

officer  in  the  army,  and  a  man  of  courage,  while  travelling 
on  the  high  road,  from  the  eastward  to  Stirlingshire,  to  visit, 
as  was  said,  hia  sweetheart,  had  occasion  to  stop,  for  refresh- 
ment, at  a  public-house  near  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow.  TIio 
landlord  advised  him  to  go  no  further  that  night,  owing  to 
tlie  road  being  "  foul,"  meaning  that  the  Tinklers  had  been 
seen  lurking  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  travelling. 
Foul  or  not  foul,  he  would  proceed  ;  his  particular  engage- 
ment with  the  lady  making  him  reluctant  to  break  his  pro- 
mise, and  turn  back-  He  called  for  a  gill  of  brandy,  which 
he  shared  with  the  landlord,  and  deliberately  loaded,  in  his 
presence,  a  brace  of  pistols  which  he  carried  about  his  per- 
son. His  courage  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  he  declared 
that  whoever  dared  to  molest  him  should  not  go  unpunished. 
He  then  mounted  hia  horse  and  rode  forward.  On  arriving 
at  a  place  called  Sandy-ford-burn,  a  man,  in  the  dark,  sprang 
out  from  the  side  of  the  road,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  demanded  his  money.  The  horseman  being  on 
the  alert,  and  quite  prepared  for  such  a  demand,  with  his 
spirits,  moreover,  elevated  by  his  dram  of  brandy,  instantly 
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replied  by  firing  one  of  bis  pistole  at  tbe  robber,  -who  fell 
to  tho  ground.  He,  however,  held  feat  the  bridle  reins  iu 
his  cODvuIsire  death  grasp,  and  the  horse,  being  urged  for- 
ward, dragged  him  a  short  distance  along  the  gronnd. 
Hardly  hiw  the  shot  been  fired,  ere  a  voice,  close  by,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  There  goes  our  captain,"  while  a  con- 
fused cry  of  vengeance  was  uttered  on  all  sides,  against  him 
by  whom  he  had  fallen.  But  the  rider,  clapping  his  spurs 
to  his  horse,  instantly  galloped  forward,  yet  made  a  narrow 
escape,  for  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  which  were  heard 
by  the  landlord  of  the  public-house  which  he  had  just  left, 

The  Gipsies,  in  this  awkward  predicament,  carried  the 
body  of  their  chieftain  home,  and  gave  out  to  their  neigh- 
bours, the  country  people,  the  following  morning,  (Sunday,) 
that  he  had  died  very  suddenly  of  iliac  passion.  His  lyte- 
wake  was  kept  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and  great  feastings 
and  driukings  were  held  by  them  while  his  body  lay  unin- 
tcrred.  After  several  days  of  carousing,  the  remains  of  the 
robber  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Linlithgow.*  His 
funeral  was  very  respectable,  having  been  attended  by  the 
magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  and  a  number  of  the  most  genteel 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  real  cause  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Tinkler  began  to  spread  abroad,  a  short 
time  after  the  burial,  but  no  enquiry  was  made  into  the  mat- 
ter. The  individual  who  had  done  the  public  a  service,  by 
taking  off  the  chief  of  the  banditti,  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance afterwards  to  his  friends,  and  was  afraid  of  the  band 
fur  some  time  thereafter ;  although  it  was  improbable  that, 
in  the  dark,  they  were  able  to  make  out,  or  afterwards  ascer- 
tain, the  person  who  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  prompt  and  well-merited  chastise- 
ment which  the  Qipsies  received,  in  their  leader  being  shot 
dead  in  his  attempt  at  highway  robbery,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  ordinary  place  of  rendezvous,  they  contin- 
ued their  depredations  in  their  usual  manner,  but  generally 
took  care,  as  Is  their  custom,  to  give  no  molestation  to  their 

"  BoDW  of  the  Oip^B  onlj  pat  ■  paper  cap  on  the  beftd,  aod  paper 
round  the  feet,  of  their  dead ;  leaviiie  aU  tihe  body  bare,  excepting  that 
tlioj  place  upon  the  breast,  oppoailo  uie  heart,  a  circle  made  of  r^  and 
tilae  ribboDB,  in  lorm  Bometbiiig  like  the  shape  of  the  Tarieeated  cockade, 
worn  in  tiie  hats  of  nevly-enlieled  recrnita  in  the  armj.  [[n  Eof^Und  It 
was  caBtoin«7  with  the  Gipeiea,  at  oat  time,  to  bora  tlie  dwd,  bnt  now 
they  only  born  the  elotbea,  and  some  of  tbe  efftela  of  the  deceased.— Ed. 
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nearest  neifffaboors.  The  deceased  capt&ia  was  socceeded,  in 
the  chieftaiDfihip  of  the  tribe,  by  bis  bod,  Alexander  Mc- 
Donald, vho  also  assumed  the  title  of  captiun.  This  man 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  eveiy  respect,  and  ex- 
ercised his  hereditary  profession  of  theft  and  robbery,  with 
an  activi^  and  aadacity  oneqaalled  by  any  amone  his  tribe 
ia  that  part  of  ScotUuid.  The  very  name  of  McDonald 
and  his  gang  appalled  the  boldest  hearts  of  those  vho  Ten- 
tared  to  travel  nnder  night  with  money  in  their  pockets,  in 
certain  ports  of  the  coimtry.  His  band  appears  to  have 
been  very  nunerous,  as  among  them  some  held  the  subordin- 
ate rank  of  lieatenants,  as  if  they  had  been  oivanized  like 
a  regular  military  company.  James  Jamieson,  bis  brother- 
iti-law,  was  also  styled  captun  in  this  notorious  band  of 
Gipsies,  who  were  connected  with  amilar  bauds  in  Euglaud 
and  Ireland. 

McDonald  and  bis  brother-in-law,  Jamieson,  were  con- 
sidered remarkably  stoat,  handsome,  and  fine-looking  men. 
By  constant  training  at  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  they 
brought  themselTes  to  perform  feats  of  bodily  strength  and 
agility  which  were  almost  incredible.  They  were  often 
elegantly  dr^sed  in  the  finest  clothes  of  the  first  fashion, 
with  linen  to  correspond.  At  the  same  time  they  were  per- 
fect chameleons  in  respect  to  their  appearance  and  aptttu^l. 
McDonald  was  frequently  observed  in  three  or  four  different 
dresses  in  one  marketrday.  At  one  time  of  the  day,  he  was 
seen  completely  attired  in  the  best  of  tartan,  assuming  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  a  highland  gentleman  in  full  cos- 
tume. At  another  time,  he  appeared  ruffled  at  hands  and 
breast,  booted  and  spurred,  on  horseback,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  man  of  some  consideration.  He  would  again  be  seen  in  a 
ragged  coat,  with  a  budget  and  wallet  on  his  back — a  com- 
mon travelling  Tinkler.  Both  of  theso  men  often  dealt  in 
horses,  and  were  themselves  frequently  mounted  on  the  best 
of  animak.  The  Arabians  and  Tartars  are  scarcely  more 
partial  to  borees  than  the  Gipsies. 

The  pranks  and  tricks  played  by  McDonald  were  numer- 
ous, and  many  a  story  is  yet  remembered  of  his  extraordi- 
nary exploits.  He  took  great  pains  in  training  and  learning 
some  of  his  horses  varioua  eTolutions  and  tricks.  He  had, 
at  one  time,  a  piobald  horse  so  efficiently  trained,  and  so 
completely  ander  his  manaffemcnt,  that  it,  in  some  respects, 
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assisted  him  io  his  depredations.  By  certain  signals  and 
motions,  he  coold,  vhen  he  found  it  necossarj,  make  it  clap 
«Io8e  to  the  ground,  like  a  hare  in  its  fnrrow.  It 
would  crouch  down  in  a  hollow  piece  of  ground,  in  a  ditch, 
or  at  the  side  of  a  hedge,  so  as  to  hide  itself,  when  McDon- 
ald's situation  was  like  to  expose  him  to  detection.  With 
the  assistance  of  one  of  these  well  trained-horses,  this  man, 
'  on  one  occasion,  saved  his  wife,  Ann  Jamieson,  from  prison, 
and  perhaps  from  the  gallows.  Ann  was  apprehended  near 
Dunfermline  for  some  of  her  unlawful  practices.  As  the 
officers  of  the  law  were  conducting  her  to  prison,  McDonald 
rode  up  to  the  party,  and  requested  permiesion  to  speak 
with  their  prisoner,  which  was  readily  granted,  as,  from 
McDonald's  appearance,  the  officers  supposed  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  woman.  He  then  drew  her  aside,  under 
the  pretence  of  conversing  with  her  in  private,  when,  in  an 
instant,  Ann,  with  his  assistance,  sprang  upon  the  horse,  be- 
hind him,  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  messengers,  who  were 
amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  escape  of  their  pris- 
oner. Ann  was  a  little,  handsome  woman,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  expert  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  at 
conducting  a  plundering  at  a  f^ ;  and  wm;  on  that  account, 
much  respected  by  her  tribe. 

McDonald  and  Jamieson,  like  others  of  the  superior  clas- 
ses of  Gipsies,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to  their  particular 
friends  of  the  community  generally.  The  butchers  of  Lin- 
lithgow, when  they  went  to  the  country,  with  money  to  buy 
cattle,  frequently  procured  these  assurances  from  the  Gip- 
sies. The  shoemakers  did  likewise,  whwi  they  had  to  go  to 
distant  markets  with  their  shoes.  Linlithgow  appears  even 
to  have  been  under  the  special  protection  of  these  banditti. 
Mr.  George  Hart,  and  Mr.  William  Beird,  two  of  the  most 
respectable  merchant  of  Bo'ness,  who  bad  been  peddlers  in 
their  early  years,  scrupled  not  to  say  that,  when  travelling 
through  the  country,  they  were  seldom  without  tokens  &om 
the  Gipsies.  But  if  the  Gipsies  were  kind  to  those  who 
kept  on  good  terms  with  them,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  vin- 
dictively tormented  their  enemies.  They  would  steal  sheep, 
and  put  the  blood  and  parts  of  the  animal  about  the  premises 
of  those  they  hated,  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  the 
theft,  searched  and  affronted  by  the  enquiries  made  about 
the  stolen  property. 
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When  McDonald  and  Jamleson  attacked  individnalB  on 
the  highwajr,  or  elsewhere,  and  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
little  or  no  money,  they  were  just  as  ready  to  supply  their 
wants  as  to  rob  them.  The  idea  of  plundering  the  wealthy, 
and  giving  the  booty  to  the  poor,  gives  the  Qipsies  ^eat 
satismctton.  The  standard  bv  which  this  people's  condnct 
can  be  measured,  must  be  songht  for  among  tbe  robber  tribes 
of  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  or  Arabia.  Many  of  our  Scottish 
Gipsies  have,  indeed,  been  as  ready  to  give  a  purse  as  take 
one ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  lacked  in  the  dis- 
play of  a  certain  degree  of  honour  peculiar  to  tbemaelvcB, 
OS  the  following  well-authenticated  fact  will  illustrata* 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  while  travel- 
ling, under  niglit,  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  fell  in, 
on  the  road,  with  a  man  whom  be  did  not  know.  During 
tbe  conversation  which  ensued,  he  mentioned  to  the  stranger 
that  he  was  afrud  of  being  attacked,  for  many  a  one,  he  ob- 
served, had  been  robbed  on  that  road.  He  then  urged  that 
they  should  return,  as  the  safest  plan  for  them  bo^.  The 
stranger,  however,  replied  that  he  had  often  travelled  the 
road,  yet  had  never  been  troubled  by  any  one.  After  some 
further  conversation,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
gave  the  traveller  a  knife,  with  which  he  was  desired  to  pro- 
ceed without  fear.f  The  traveller  now  perfectly  understood 
the  relation  that  existed  between  them,  and  continned  his 
journey  with  confidence ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  ere 
he  was  accosted  by  a  foot-pad,  to  whom  no  produced  the 
knife.  The  pad  looked  at  it  carefully,  said  nothing,  but 
passed  on,  without  giving  the  traveller  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance. It  ia  needless  to  say  that  the  mysterious  stranger  was 
no  other  Iban  the  notorious  Captain  McDonald.  The  travel- 
ler, by  bis  fears  and  the  nature  of  his  conversation,  had 
plainly  informed  McDonald  of  his  being  possessed  of  money 
— aconsiderable  quantity  of  which  he  had,indeed,  with  him — 
and  haid  the  love  of  booty  been  the  Gipsy's  sole  and  con- 

'  InstanCM  Iutb  occurred  in  vUch  an  A%han  has  Teceived  a  Btranfrcr 
with  all  tbe  rights  of  hoBpitolity,  aod  afterwwds,  meeting  him  In  the  open 
ooimtry,  hoa  robbed  him.  The  some  peraoti,  it  is  BBpposed,  nho  would 
plunder  a  cloak  from  a  traveller  who  had  one,  wonld  ^ve  a  cloak  to  on« 
who  had  nooe. — Hugh  Murray' f  Alia,  vol.  i,  paga  DOS. 

f  A  pen-hnife,  a  sanff-box,  and  a  ring  are  some  of  the  GIpe;  pass-ports. 
It  is  what  IB  mitrkeil  npon  them  tiiat  protecia  tkB  bCBror  from  buii^  dii- 
torbod  by  otheri  of  tl:e  tiibe. 
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slant  obiefit,  how  easily  conld  he,  in  this  instance,  have  po9- 
Bessed  himself  of  it.  But  the  stranger  had  put  himself,  id  a 
measure,  under  the  protection  of  the  robber,  who  disdained 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

Another  instance  of  a  Gipsy's  honour,  generosity,  or  ca- 
price, or  by  whatever  word  the  act  maybe  expressed,  occur- 
red between  McDonald  and  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Campbell, 
and  exhibits  a  singular  cast  of  character,  which  has  not  been 
uncommon  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  On  this  occasion, 
it  would  appear,  the  Gipsy  had  been  influenced,  rather  by  a 
desire  of  enjoying  the  extraordinary  surprise  of  the  simple 
countryman,  than  of  obtaining  booty.  The  occurrence  will 
also  give  some  idea  of  the  part  which  the  cautious  chiefs  take 
in  plundering  at  a  fair.  The  particulars  are  derived  from 
a  Mr.  David  McRitchie,  of  whom  I  shall  again  make  mention. 
While  Campbell  was  on  his  way  to  a  market  in  Perth,  he 
fell  in  with  Captain  McDonald.  Being  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  fellow-traveller,  the  unsuspecting  man 
told  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  just  as  much  money 
in  his  pocket  as  would  purchase  one  horse,  for  his  four-horse 
plough,  having  otlier  three  at  home.  McDonald  heard  all 
this  with  patience  till  he  came  to  a  solitary  part  of  the  road, 
when,  all  at  once,  he  turned  upon  the  astonished  farmer,  and 
demanded  his  money.  The  poor  man,  having  no  alternative, 
immediately  produced  his  purse.  But  in  parting,  the  robber 
desired  him  to  call  next  day  at  a  certain  house  in  Perth, 
where  he  would  find  a  person  who  might  be  of  some  service 
to  liim.  Campbell  promised  to  do  as  desired,  and  called  at 
the  house  apmintei^  and  great  was  his  sarprise,  when,  on 
being  ushered  into  a  room,  He  fonnd  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  late  robber,  sitting  with  a  large  bowl  of  smoking  toddy 
before  Mm.  The  Gipsy,  in-  a  frank  and  hearty  manner,  in- 
vited his  visitor  to  sit  down  and  share  his  toddy  with  him  ; 
a  request  which  he  readily  complied  "with,  although  bewil- 
dered with  the  idea  of  the  probable  fate  of  his  purse,  and 
the  result  of  his  personal  adventure.  He  had  scarcely  got 
time,  however,  ia  swallow  one  glass,  before  he  was  relieved 
of  hia  suspense,  by  the  Gipsy  returning  him  every  farthing 
of  the  money  he  had  robbed  bim  of  the  day  before.  Being 
now  pleased  with  his  good  fortune,  and  the  Gipsy  pressing 
him  to  drink,  Campbell  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone,  his 
spirits  having  become  elevated  with  hia  good  cheer,  and  the 
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confidence  with  which  his  hosfa  conduct  had  inspired  him. 
Bnt  his  suspicions  returned  upon  him,  as  he  saw  pocket-book 
aftef  pocketrbook  brought  in  to  hia  entertainer,  during  the 
time  he  was  CDJoying  his  hospitality.  The  Gipsy  chief  was, 
in  fact,  hut  following  a  very  important  branch  of  his  calling, 
and  was,  on  that  day,  doing  a  considerable  business,  havin? 
a  namber  of  youths  ferreting  for  him  in  the  market,  and 
coming  in  and  going  out  constantly. 

But  this  amy  Gipsy,  and  his  "brother-in-law,  Jamieson, 
were  at  last  apprehended  for  house-breaking  and  robbery. 
Their  trials  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  oQ  the  9th  and  13th 
of  Aogust,  1770,  and  "the  fame  of  being  Egyptians"  made 
part  of  the  charge  against  them  in  the  indictment ;  a  chai^ 
well  founded,  as  both  of  them  spoke  the  "  right  Eg3^tian 
langua^"  It  was  the  last  instance,  I  believe,  that  the  fact 
of  their  being  "called,  known,  repute,  and  holden  Egyp- 
tians," made  part  of  the  indictment  against  any  of  the  tnbe 
in  Scotland,  under  the  sanguinary  statute  of  James  VI, 
chap.  13,  passed  ia  1609.  So  cunning  are  the  Gipsies,  how- 
ever, in  committing  crimes,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  crim- 
inals, it  was  understood,  would  have  escaped  justice,  for  want 
of  sufficient  proof,  had  not  one  of  their  own  band,  of  the 
name  of  Jamieson,  a  youth  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
turned  king's  evidence  against  his  associates.  The  two  un- 
haj^y  men  were  then  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  They  were  ordered  to  be  executed  at 
Linlithgow  bridge,  near  the  very  spot  where  their  band  ha4 
their  principal  rendezvous,  with  the  apparent  object  of  dannt- 
ing  their  incorrigible  race. 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  a  report  was  spread,  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  Gipsies  would  attempt  a  rescue 
of  the  criminals  on  the  way  to  execution,  or  even  from  under 
the  gallowB  itself ;  and  it  was  particularly  mentioned  that 
thirty  stout  and  desperate  members  of  the  race  had  under- 
taken to  set  their  chieftains  free.  Every  precaution  was 
therefore  taken,  by  the  authorities,  to  prevent  any  such 
attempt  being  made.  A  large  proportion  of  the  gentlemen 
and  fanners  of  the  shire  of  Linlithgow  were  requested,' 
with  what  arms  they  could  procure,  to  attend,  on  foot  or 
horseback,  the  execution  of  the  desperate  Tinklers.  Indeed, 
every  third  man  of  all  the  fencible  men  of  the  county  waFi 
called  upon  to  appear  on  the  occasion.;  while  a  company  of 
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pensiont^i-s,  with  a  <commiesioDed  oflicer  at  their  head,  aod  a 
strong  body  of  the  military,  completed  the  force  deemed 
neceasaiT  for  the  due  execntion  of  justice.  Besides  goard- 
in^  against  the  poBBibilitj  of  a  rescue  od  the  part  of  the 
Gipsies,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  anthorities,  in  bringing  together  po  large  a  body  of  men, 
had  ia  view  the  object  of  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  igno- 
minions  death  of  two  men  who  baa  not  only  been  allowed 
to  remain  among  them,  bnt,  in  many  instances,  countenanced 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county ; 
and  that  not  only  in  ont-door  amusements,  but  even  in  some. 
of  the  special  hospitalities  of  daily  life,  while  in  fact  they 
were  nothing  but  the  leaders  of  a  band  of  notorioos  thieves 
and  robbers. 

These  precaations  being  completed,  the  condemned  Gipsies 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed,  by  the  sheriff  of 
Ediuborgh  and  a  company  of  the  military,  to  the  boat-house 
bridge,  on  the  river  Almond — the  boundary  of  the  two 
counties — and  there  banded  over  to  the  sheriff  of  Linlith- 
fifow ;  under  whose  guard  they  were  carried  to  the  jail  of 
the  town  of  Linlithgow,  and  securely  bound  in  irons,  to  wait 
their  execution  on  the  morrow*  As  night  approached, fires 
were  kindled  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  guards  posted 
in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  building,  while  all  the  entrances 
to  the  town  were  gi^rded,  and  all  ingress  and  egress  pro- 
hibited, as  if  the  burgh  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege.  So 
strictly  were  these  orders  put  in  force,  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bo'ness,  who  had  gone  to  Linlithgow,  to  view 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  assemblage  of  so  great  a  nun^ 
ber  of  armed  men,  were  forced  to  remiun  in  the  town  over 
night ;  BO  alarmed  were  the  authorities  for  the  onset  of  the 
resolute  Gipsi^.  It  was  soon  perceived,  bv  some  sagacious 
individuals,  that  the  fires  would  do  more  barm  than  good, 
OS  the  light  would  show  the  prison,  expose  the  sentinela,  and 
guide  the  Gipsy  bands.  They  were  accordingly  extinguished, 

*"Tbl>  morning,  a  littl«  slier  Dine  o'lJock,  HcDonald  and  Junlceon 
were  tnuiBported  from  tlie  Tolbooth  bpre.  (Edinbnrgh,)  eeeortod  by  a  pwtj 
nf  the  military,  and  atUaded  by  tlie  slieriffdepnte  on  hinwbsek.  wllh  th* 
officera  of  court,  armad  vHh  broad-swordB,  unidat  an  inaiuncrable  crowd 
of  ipeotatora.  They  were  •ecarely  pinioned  to  a  cntt,  and  are  U>  b« 
TcceiTOd  by  the  ehenff-depate  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  conlinee  of  this  cnunty, 
wliilher  they  tre  to  be  conveyed,  in  order  to  their  execnUon  lo-morroir, 
near  UnUthgow-bridge,  porauuit  to  tlidr  eenteitcc.' — Buddimmtt  Wtkiji 
Magtutut,  vol  9,  pag«  S84. 
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snd  the  guards  placed  in  such  positions  tis  vould  enable 
tiiem,  with  the  most  advantage,  to  repet  my  attack  that 
miglit  be  attempted :  yet  the  enemy  that  caused  all  this 
alarm  Euid  precaution  was  nowhere  visible. 

Ou  the  following  momiTig,  UcDonald'a  wife  requested 
permission  to  visit  ner  husband  before  being  led  to  execu- 
tion, with  what  particular  object  can  only  be  conjectured ;  a 
fiivour  which  was  readily  granted  her,  in  the  company  of  a 
im^pstrate.  On  beholding  the  object  of  her  affection,  she 
became  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  Deck, and  embraced  him  most  tenderiy  ;  and  after  giving 
vent  to  her  sorrow  in  soba  and  tears,  she  tore  herself  from 
Jiim,  and,  turninfr  to  the  magistrate,  exclaimed,  with  a  burst- 
ing heart,  "  le  he  oot  a  jH^tty  man  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  to 
hang  him !" 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  carry  the  prisoners  to 
the  [dace  of  execution,  at  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  which 
lay  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  armed  force  was 
drawn  up  at  the  town-cross,  and  those  who  carried  muskets 
were  ordered  to  load  them  with  ball  cartridge,  and  hold 
eliemselves  ready,  at  the  word  of  command,  upon  the  least 
appearance  of  an  attempt  at  rescue,  to  fire  upon  the  aggrcs- 
twrg.  The  whole  scene  presented  such  an  alarming  and  war- 
like appearance,  that  the  people  of  the  town  and  sorrounding 
country  compared  it  to  the  bustle  and  military  parade  which 
took  place,  twenty-five  years  before,  when  tie  rebel  army 
made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  judicious 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  crowa  bad  the 
desired  eSect ;  for  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  disturbance, 
not  even  a  movement,  was  observed  among  tiie  Gipsies, 
either  on  the  night  before,  or  on  the  morning  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  formid^le  armed  bauds,  ready  to  overwhelm 
the  presuinptQOuB  Gipsies,  clearly  showed  t^m  that  they 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for  carrying  out  their  in- « 
tended  rescue.  All  was  peace  and  silence  throughout  the  ■ 
immenae  crowd  surrounding  the  gallows,  patiently  waiting 
tlie  a{>pearance  of  the  criminals.  In  due  time  the  condemned 
made  their  appearance,  in  a  cart,  accompanied  by  Charles 
and  James  Jamieson,  two  youths,  sitting  beside  their  father 
and  uncle,  busily  eating  rolls,  and,  to  all  appearance,  totally 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  the  awful  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  them, 
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On  ascending  liie  platform,  Jamieson's  demeanour  was 
suitable  to  the  circnmstances  in  which  he  fonnd  himself 
placed ;  but  McDonald  appeared  quite  unconcerned.  He 
was  observed  frequently  to  torn  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  hia 
month,  and  squirt  the  juice  of  it  around  him ;  it  was  even 
evident,  from  his  manner,  that  he  expected  to  be  delivered 
from  the  gallows  by  his  tribe  ;  and  more  especially  as  he 
>  had  been  frequently  heard  to  say  that  the  hemp  was  not 
grown  that  wonld  hang  him.  He  then  began  to  look  frO' 
quently  and  wistfully  aronnd  him  for  the  expecfed  aid,  yet 
none  made  its  appearance ;  and  his  heart  began  to  sink 
within  him.  Indeed,  the  overwhelming  force  then  surround- 
ing him  rendered  a  deliverance  impossible.  Every  hope 
having  failed  him,  and  seeing  his  end  at  hand,  McDonald 
resigned  himself,  with  great  firmness,  to  his  fate,  and  ex* 
claimed :  "  I  have  neither  friends  on  ray  right  hand  nor  on 
my  left ;  I  see  I  now  must  die."  Jamieson,  who  appeared 
from  the  first  never  to  indulge  in  vain  expectations  of  being 
rescued,  exclaimed  to  his  fellow-sufierer :  "  Sandie,  Sandie  1 
it  is  all  over  with  us,  and  I  told  von  so  long  ago."  Mc- 
Donald thwi  tnrned  to  the  executioner,  whose  name  waa 
John  Livingston,  and  dropping  into  his  hand  something, 
supposed  to  be  money,  undauntedly  said  to  him :  "Now, 
John,  don't  bungle  your  job."  Both  of  the  unhappy  men 
were  then  launched  into  eternity.  Ever  afterwards,  the  in- 
habitants of  Linlithgow  pestered  the  hangman,  by  calling  to 
him  :  "  Now,  John,  don't  bnngle  your  job.  What  waa  it  the 
Tinkler  gave  yon,  John  ?"* 

McDonald's  wife  had  stood  by,  a  quiet  spectator,  among 
the  promiscuous  crowd,  of  the  melancholy  scene  displayed 
before  her.  But  when  she  had  witnessed  the  closing  act  of 
an  eventful  life-^the  heroism  and  fortitude  which  all  she 
held  as  dear  displayed  in  his  last  moments — and  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  which  it  had  given  her,  natnre,  which  Uie  odium 
of  her  fellow-creatures,  not  of  her  blood,  could  not  destroy, 
burst  forth  with  genuine  expression.  The  silence  attending 
the  awful  tr^ei^  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  lamentable 
yells  and  heart-rending  screams  which  she  gave  vent  to,  as 

*  "  On  Friday  U«t,  about  three  o'clock,  McDonald  ud  Junlewm  were 
hanged,  at  the  eod  of  Liolitl^aw  bridge.  The  latter  app«iared  very  peni- 
tent,  bnt  the  former  very  litUe  affocted,  and,  aa  the  saying  la,  tlied  aard.'^- 
Suddimaii'i  Wietly  ilagazint,  vol.  9,  page  410. 
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she  beheld  her  hneband  tnrned  off  the  scaffold.  Tvo  gentle- 
men,  who  were  present,  informed  me  that  she  foamed  at  the 
month,  and  tore  her  hair  out  of  her  head,  and  vas  so  com- 
pletely Irantic  with  grief  and  rage,  that  the  spectators  irere 
afraid  to  go  near  her. 

On  the  bodies  being  taken  down  from  the  scaffold,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  restore  them  to  life,  by  opening  a  Tein, 
but  without  effect.  It  is  said  they  were  buried  in  the  moor 
near  Linlithgow,  by  the  Gipsies,  and  that  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  ordered  them  to  be  taken  np,  and  interred  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church-yard  of  Linlithgow.  However  that 
may  be,  the  bodies  were  bnried  in  the  chnrch-yard  of  Lin- 
lithgow ;  bnt  the  populace,  delivered  from  the  terror  with 
which  these  daring  Gipsies  inspired  them,  treated  with  ig- 
nominy the  remains  of  those  whom  they  dared  scarcely  look 
in  the  face  when  alive.  They  dug  them  out  of  the  place  of 
Christian  sepulture,  and  interred  them  in  a  solitary  field  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A.  clump  of  trees,  I  believe,  marks  the 
spot,  and  the  gloomy  pine  now  waves,  in  the  winds  of  heaven, 
over  the  silent  and  peaceful  graves  of  the  restless  and  law- 
less Gipsies. 

UcDonald,  it  would  appear,  was  married,  first  of  all,  to  a 
daughter  of  a  Gipsy  of  the  name  of  Eppie  Lundie,  with 
whom  he  lived  unhappy,  and  was  divorced  from  her  over  a 
horse  sacrificed  for  the  occasion,  a  ceremony  which  I  will 
describe  in  another  chapter.*  He  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  second  matrimonial  alliance,  for,  in  Ann  Jamieson,  ho 
found  a  wife  after  his  own  heart  in  every  way.  Previous  to 
his  own  execution,  she  had  witnessed  the  violent  deaths  of 
at  least  six  of  her  own  nearest  relatives.  But,  if  anything 
could  have  influenced,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  reformation 
in  her  own  character,  it  would  have  b^n  the  melancholy 
scene  attending  his  miserable  end  ;  yet,  we  find  it  bad  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  her  after  career,  for  she  continued, 
to  the  last,  to  follow  the  practices  of  her  race,  as  an  anec- 
dote told  of  her  will  show. 

At  the  North  Queensferry  was  a  very  respectable  inn,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  McRitchie,  which  was  much  frequented  and  patron- 

■  TMs  Eppla  Lnndie  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  »  hnQdrrd  years,  and 
«aa  a  terror  whererer  she  travelled.  Without  the  leaet  hesltatiuD  or 
•cmple,  ^e  freqiieatly  gtrijiped  dafeaeelesB  iodlvidnaia  of  their  wearing 
If  parel,  leaving  them  sometuuea  naked  in  the  open  fielda. 
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ized  by  the  Gipsies.  On  snch  occasions  they  did  not  visit 
the  house  in  whole  families  or  hordes,  fluttering  in  rage,  but 
as  well-dressed  individuals,  arriving  from  different  directions, 
as  if  by  chance.  In  this  house  uiey  were  always  treated 
with  consideration  and  kindness,  for  other  reasons  than  that 
of  the  liberal  cnstom  which  they  brought  to  it,  and,  as  a 
,  natural  consequence,  the  landlord  and  his  family  became 
■great  favonrites  with  them.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  David  McRitchie,  my  informant,  happened  one  day 
to  purchase  a  horse,  at  a  fair  in  Dunfermline,  but  in  feeling 
for  his  pocketrbook,  to  pay  for  the  animal,  he  found,  to  his 
purprise  and  griof,  tiiat  book  and  money  were  gone.  The 
person  from  whom  he  bought  the  horse  commenced  at  once 
to  abuse  him  as  an  impostor,  for  he  not  only  would  not  be- 
lieve his  tale,  but  would  not  trust  him  for  a  moment.  Under  . 
these  distressing  circumstances,  he  sought  out  Ann  Jamieson, 
or  Annie  McDonald,  after  her  husband's  name,  for  he  knew 
well  enough  where  his  money  had  gone  to,  and  the  sovereign 
influence  which  Ann  exercised  over  her  tribe.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  her,  from  having  often  met  her  in  his  fa- 
ther's house,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  putting  hid  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder,  in  a  kind  and  familiar  manner,  and  with  a 
long  face,  told  her  of  his  misfortune,  and  be^ed  her  friendly 
assistance  to  help  him  out  of  the  difflculty,  laying  much  stress 
on  the  horsenieaJer  charging  him  with  an  attempt  to  impose 
on  him.  "  Some  o'  my  laddies  will  hae  seen  it,  Davie  ;  I'll 
enquire,"  was  her  immediate  reply.    She  then  took  him  to  a 

Eubiie-house,  called  for  brandy,  saw  him  seated,  and  desired 
im  to  drink.  Taking  the  marks  of  the  pocket-book,  she 
entered  the  fair,  and,  ^ter  various  doublings  and  windings 
among  the  crowd,  proceeded  to  her  temporary  depot  of 
stolen  goods.  lu  about  half  an  hour  she  returned,  with  the 
book  and  all  its  contents.  The  cash,  bills,  and  papers  which 
it  contained,  were  in  the  same  parts  of  the  book  in  which  the 
owner  had  placed  them.  This  affair  was  transacted  in  as 
cool  and  business-like  a  manner  as  if  Annie  and  her  "  laddies" 
had  been  following  any  of  the  honest  callings  in  ordinary 
life.  Indeed,  no  example,  however  severe,  no  punishment, 
however  awful,  seems  to  have  had  any  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  these  Gipsies,  or  their  friends  who  frequented 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  country,  for  they  continued  to 
follow  the  ways  of  their  race.inspito  of  the  Bangui  aary  lawa 
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of  the  conntry.  A  continuation  of  their  history,  up  to  a 
period,  is  little  better  than  a  melancholy  narrative  of  a  aeries 
of  imprisonments,  baxtishments,  and  executions. 

Ann  Jamieson's  two  nephews,  diaries  and  James  Jamie- 
son,  who  rode  alongside  of  their  father  and  uncle  to  the 
place  of  their  execution,  eating  rolls,  as  if  nothing  mmsnal 
was  about  to  befall  them,  and  who  had  witne^ed  their 
miserable  end,  in  1770,  were  themselves  executed  in  1786 
for  robbing  the  Kinross  mail.  It  was  their  intention  to 
have  committed  the  deed  upon  the  highway,  for,  the  night 
before  the  robbery,  their  mother,  Euphan  Graham,  to  pre- 
vent detection,  insisted  npon  the  post-boy  being  put  to  death, 
to  which  bloody  proposition  her  sons  would  not  consent.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  they  should  secure  their  prize  in  the 
stable  yard  of  an  inn  in  the  town,  where  the  post-boy  usnaJlv 
stopped.  The  two  highwaymen  were  traced  to  a  small 
house  Dear  Stirling,  in  which  they  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. One  of  them  attempted  to  ascend  the  chimney,  to 
effect  his  escape ;  but,  failing  in  that,  they  attacked  the  offi- 
cers, and  tore  at  them  with  their  teeth,  after  having  struck 
furiously  at  them  with  a  knife.  But  they  were  overpowered, 
and  secured  in  irons.  Two  females  were  in  their  company 
at  the  time,  on  whom  some  of  the  money  was  found,  most 
artfully  concealed  about  their  persons.  So  illiterate  were 
these  two  men  that,  in  crossing  the  Forth  at  Kincardine, 
they  [H'eeented  a  twenty-pound  note,  to  be  changed,  instead 
of  a  twenty-shilling  one.  According  to  Baron  Hume,  the 
trial  of  these  two  Gipsies  took  place  on  the  18th  December, 
1786.  They  were  assisted  in  the  robbery  by  other  members 
of  their  band,  including  women  and  children.  Their  mother 
was  said  to  have  been  transported  for  the  part  which  she 
took  in  the  affair ;  while  another  member  of  the  gang  was 
below  the  age  at  which  criminals  can  be  tried  and  punished 
in  this  country.  The  two  brothers,  before  they  committed 
the  crime,  measored  themselves  in  a  room  in  Kinross,  kq)t 
by  a  Mary  Barclay,  and  marked  their  heights  on  the  wtdl. 
The  one  stood  ws.  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  five  feet 
four  inches.* 

■  Perhaps  tha  author  intooded  to  ray,  aiz  feet  two  inchea,  and  tix  ft«t 
four  locbea.  BtiU,  it  might  have  b«en  aa  stated  in  the  MS. ;  br  with  Qlp- 
riea  of  mixed  blood,  the  indiTldnal,  if  he  tsli«a  after  the  Oip^,  ia  apt  to  b« 
abort  and  Uilck-aet.    The  miztnie  of  the  two  people  prodncea  a  atnniy  laea 
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PIFE    AKD    STIRLINGSHIRE    GIPSIES. 

In  this  account  of  tho  Gipsies  in  Fife,  the  horde  which  at 
>ne  period  resided  at  tho  Tilloge  of  Lochgellie  ate  frequently 
■eferred  to.  But  it  is  proper  to  premise  tliat  this  uoted 
jand  were  not  the  only  Oipsies  in  Fife.  This  populous 
county  contained,  at  one  time,  a  great  number  of  nomadic 
Gipsies.  The  Falkland  hills  and  the  Falkland  fairs  were 
greatly  frequented  by  them  ;*  and,  not  far  from  St.  Andrews, 
some  of  the  tribe  had,  within  these  fifty  years,  a  small  farm, 
containing  about  twenty  acres  of  waste  land,  on  which  they 
had  a  smaJl  foundry,  which  the  county  people,  on  that  ac- 
count, called  "  Littie  Carron."  As  my  materials  for  this 
chapter  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Lochgellie  band,  and 
their  immediate  connexions  in  other  districts  not  far  from 
Fife,  their  manners  and  customs  are,  on  that  account,  brought 
more  undei*  review. 

The  village  of  Lochgellie  was,  at  one  time,  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  Gipsies.  The  grounds  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
are  exactly  of  that  character  upon  which  they  seem  to  have 

•  In  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Scottjgb  Tottriat,  (ISS2),  page  1 81,  occnn  the  M- 
lowing  paeaage  :  "  A  siDgolar  Mt  of  vagranU  existed  long  in  Falkland, 
called  BcTitpiti,  who  bad  no  other  risible  meaoB  of  existeoce  than  a  horee 
or  a  cow.  Their  08t«iiNble  etaplojment  waa  the  carriage  of  comnioditleB 
to  the  adjoining  Titlagee,  and  in  the  intervata  of  work  \ltey  turned  out  their 
cattle  to  grace  on  the  Lomond  HilL    Their  excnraiODB  at  night  were  long 


and  mvBteriona,  for  the  pretended  object  of  procuring  oiuls,  bat  they 

roamed  with  their  little  carts  through  the  " '  '         '    ' 

they  could  lilt,  and  plDndering  liel^  in  a 


d  with  their  little  carts  through  the  country-side,  securing  whatsver 


ready  answer  was, '  Ou,  he  gangs  op  the  (Lomoud)  Dili,  ye  ken.'  TUa  la 
now  prevented ;  the  Lomond  la  enclosed,  and  the  Strapim  now  mau^ 
their  affairs  On  the  road-sides." 

The  people  mentioned  in  this  extract  are  doabtleaa  tJiose  to  whom  oar 
,  author  alludes.  The  reader  will  notice  lonie  resemblance  between  them 
•nd  the  tribe  In  the  Fyraneea,  as  desoribed  at  page  B7— En. 
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fixed  their  permanent,  or  rather  winter's  residence,  in  a 
great  many  parts  of  Scotland.  By  the  statistical  acconnt  of 
the  parish  of  Anchterderran,  Lochgeliie  was  almost  inaccea- 
rihle  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  The  bleak  and 
heathy  morasses,  and  nishy  wastes,  with  which  the  tIIJ^!© 
is  sarronnded,  have  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect.  "Die 
Bcenery  and  face  of  tSc  adjoining  conntry  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire, 
aod  Middleton,  in  Midlothian,  which  were  ateo,  at  that  time, 
Gipsy  stations.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
Linlithgow  band,  at  one  period,  had  their  quarters,  the  conn- 
^  becomes  moory,  bleak,  and  barren.  The  village  of  Kirk- 
Yetholm,  at  present  full  of  Gipsies,  is  also  situate  upon  the 
confines  of  a  wild,  pastoral  tract,  among  the  Cheviot  hills.* 
The  Gipsies,  in  general,  appear  to  have  located  themselves 
upon  grounds  of  a  flattish  character,  between  the  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  districts  ;  having,  on  one  side,  a  fertile  and 
populous  country,  and,  on  the  other,  a  heathy,  hoggy,  and 
b^rea  waste,  into  which  they  could  retire  in  times  of  dan- 
ger.t 

In  the  statistical  account  of  Anchterderran,  just  alluded 
to,  is  to  be  found  the  following  notice  of  the  Lochgeliie  Gip- 
sies :  "  There  are  a  few  persons  called  Tinkers  and  Bom- 
era,  half  resident  and  half  itinerant,  who  are  feared  and 
sospectod  by  the  community.  Two  of  them  were  banished 
within  these  six  years."  'Diis  horde,  at  one  time,  consisted 
of  four  or  five  families  of  the  names  of  Graham,  Brown, 
Bobertson,  Ac.  The  Jamiesons  and  Wilsons  were  also  often 
Been  at  Lochgeliie  \  but  such  were  the  numbers  that  were 
coming  and  going  about  the  village,  that  it  was  difBcult  to 
say  who  were  reaidenters,  and  who  were  not.  Some  of 
them  bad  feus  from  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Loch- 
geliie. They  were  dreaded  for  their  depredations,  and 
were  well  known  to  the  country  pec^le,  all  over  the  shires 
of  Fife,  EinrosB,  Perth,  ForLr,  Kincardine  and  Aber- 
deen, by  the  name  of  the  "  Lochgeliie  band."    The  chiefs  of 

*  YAtholm  lies  In  a  vallej  which,  anrronnded  od  rII  sides  bv  lofty  monD' 
Udb,  leemB  completely  Beqaeatered  from  the  rest  of  the  world— ^ke  insc- 
raaible  from  vithont,  uid  not  to  be  left  from  within.  The  Talley  bM, 
however,  more  thoD  one  onlleL — Chan^irri  OrattUrr  o/Seoliand. — Ed. 

f  la  Hnngary,  their  housea,  which  are  alwaya  aniall,  aod  poor  in  appcar- 
■Me.  are  comnuuily  situated  in  the  oatsMrte  of  the  villa(^,  and,  if  poauble, 
in  tbe  na^hbonrlumd  of  MHne  thicket  or  roogh  Imi.— Bright. — " 
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this  band  were  the  Grahams,  at  the  head  of  irhicli  was  old 
Charles  Graham,  au  uncommonly  fltont  and  fine-lookinf;  man. 
Be  vaa  banished  the  kingdom  for  his  many  crimes.  Charlie 
had  been  often  in  courts  of  jnstice,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  appeared  for  some  crime  or  other,  the  judge,  in  & 
surly  manner,  demanded  of  him,  what  had  brought  him 
there? — "Tlie  auld  thing  again,  my  lord,  but  nae  proof," 
was  the  Tinkler's  immediate  reply.  Ann  Brown,  one  of  his 
wives,  and  the  chief  female  of  the  band,  was  also  sentenced  to 
banishment  for  fourteen  years  ;  seven  of  which,  however,  she 
spent  in  the  prison  of  Aberdeen.  She  remained  altogether 
nine  years  at  Botany  Bay,  married  a  Gipsy  abroad,  retornod 
to  Scotland,  with  more  dian  a  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and 
now  sells  earthenware  at  St.  Andrews.*  Being  a^ed  why 
she  left  Botany  Bay,  while  making  so  mnch  money  there, 
ehe  said, "  It  was  to  let  them  see  I  could  come  back  again." 

Young  Charlie  Graham,  son  and  successor,  as  chief,  to  old 
Charlie,  was  banged  at  Perth,  abont  thirty  years  ago,  for 
horse-stealing.  The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  this  singo- 
lar  man  are  numerous.  When  he  was  apprehended,  a  num- 
ber of  people  assembled  to  look  at  him,  as  an  object  of  won- 
der ;  it  being  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  take 
bim.  His  dog  had  discovered  to  the  messengers  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  having  barked  at  them  as  th^  came 
near  the  spot  His  feelings  became  irritated  at  t^e  cnri- 
osity  of  the  people,  and  he  called  out  in  great  bitterness  tO' 
the  officers :  "  Let  me  free,  and  gie  me  a  stick  three  feet 
lang,  and  I'll  clear  the  knowe  o'  them."  His  feet  and  hands 
were  so  handsome  and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  his  athletic  body,  that  neither  irons  nor  hand-cuSb 
could  be  kept  on  his  ankles  or  wrists  ;  withotit  iurjury  to  his 
person  the  gyves  and  manacles  always  slipped  over  his 
joints.  He  had  a  prepossessing  countenance,  an  el^ant 
figure,  and  mucli  generosity  of  heart ;  and,  notwithstanding 
M  his  tricks,  was  an  extraordinary  favourite  with  the  pub- 
lie.  Among  the  many  tricks  he  played,  it  is  related  that  he 
once,  unobserved,  in  a  grass  park,  converted  a  young  colt 
into  a  gelding.  He  allowed  the  animal  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  ihe  owner,  and  then  stole  iL  He  was 
immediately  detected,  and  apprehended ;  but  as  the  owner 

■  This  woman  ia  moet  probfibtjr  dexl.  aod  the  ume  may  be  laid  of  souw 
of  the  olbor  duiacten  nuuitioiiod  in  thu  and  ullier  ditpIcM. — £»• 
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Bworc  positively  to  the  desciiption  of  his  horse,  and  CJhar- 
lie'a  being  a  geldii^,  he  got  off  dear.  The  man  vas  amazed 
Then  he  discorered  the  trick  that  had  been  played  npon 
him,  but  -when,  trhere,  and  by  whom  done,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  Graham  sold  the  animal  to  a  third  person,  aftaia 
stole  it,  and  replaced  it  in  the  park  <rf  the  original  owner- 
Ke  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  stealing  io  this  ingeni- 
ous manner,  trying  how  dexterously  he  could  carry  off  tiie 
property  of  the  astonished  natives.  He  sometimes  stole 
from  wealthy  individaals,  and  gave  the  booty  to  the  indi- 
gent, although  they  were  not  Gipsieg  ;  and  so  accustomed 
were  the  people,  in  some  places,  to  his  bloodless  robberieSr 
that  some  only  put  thdr  spurs  to  their  horses,  calling  out,  as 
they  passed  him  :  "  Ah  ha,  Charlie  lad,  ye  hae  missed  yonr 
mark  to — night !"  A  widow,  with  a  large  fiunily,  at  whose 
house  he  had  frequently  been  quartered,  was  in  great  dis- 
tress for  want  of  money  to  pay  her  rent.  Graham  lent  her 
tl)e  amount  required ;  but  as  the  factor  was  returning  homo 
with  it  in  his  pocket,  Charlie  robbed  him,  and,  without  1(»9- 
of  time,  returned  to  the  woman,  and  gave  her  a  full  dis- 
charge for  the.  sum  she  had  just  borrowed  from  him. 

He  was  asked,  immediately  before  his  execntion,  if  he  had 
ever  performed  any  good  action  during  his  life,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  mercy  of  his  offended  God.  That  of  giving 
the  widow  and  fatherless  the  money  of  which  he  immediately 
afterwards  robbed  the  factor,  was  the  only  instaiice  he  ad- 
duced in  his  favour ;  thinkii^g  that  thereby  he  had  performed 
a  virtuous  deed.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  h& 
was  to  Buffer,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  one  of  the  magistrates, 
requesting  a  razor  to  take  off  his  beard  ;  at  the  same  timOr 
in  a  calm  manner,  desiring  the  person  to  tell  the  magistrate^ 
that,  "  unless  his  beard  was  shaven,  he  could  appear  before 
neither  Ood  nor  mau."  A  short  time  before  he  waa  taken 
out  to  the  gallows,  be  was  observed  reclining  very  pensively 
and  thoughtfully  on  a  seat.  All  at  once  he  started  up,  ex- 
claimiDg,  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  "  Oh,  can  ony  o'  ye 
read,  sirs ;  will  some  o'  ye  read  a  psalm  to  me  ?"  at  the 
same  time  regretting  much  that  he  had  not  been  taught  to 
read.  The  fifty-first  psalm  was  accordingly  read  to  him,  by 
a  gentleman  present,  which  soothed  his  feelings  exceedingly, 
and  gave  him  much  ease  and  comfort.  lie  was  greatly 
agitated  aflcr  ascending  the  platform — hi:)  knc«s  knocking 

:oogle 
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against  each  other ;  but  joBt  before  he  was  cast  off,  hie  in- 
veterate Gipay  feelings  returned  upon  him  with  redoabled 
>*ioieiice.  He  kicked  from  his  feet  both  of  hia  shoes,  in 
(Sight  of  the  Bpectatora — to  set  at  nought,  as  was  anppoaed, 
Fome  prophecy  that  he  would  die  with  them  on ;  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  crowd  in  the  following  words :  "  I 
Jim  this  day  to  be  married  to  the  gallows-tree,  by  snffering 
in  the  manner  of  many  of  my  ancestors ;  and  I  am  extremely 

f  lad  to  see  snch  a  nmnber  of  respectable  people  at  my  wed- 
ing."  A  number  of  the  band  attended  bis  execution,  and, 
when  his  body  was  retunied  to  them,  they  all  kissed  it  with 
great  afTection,  and  held  ttie  nsnal  lyke-wake  over  it.  His 
sweetheart,  or  widow,  I  am  nucertain  which,  of  the  name 
of  Wilson,  bis  own  consin,  pat  his  corpse  into  hot  lime,  then 
buried  it,  and  sat  on  his  grave,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
till  it  was  rendered  snfit  for  the  nse  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men ;  it  having  been  reported  that  he  was  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  grave  for  the  pnrpose  of  dissection.  This  man 
boasted  greatly,  while  nnaer  sentence  of  death,  of  never 
having  spilled  human  blood  by  committing  murder. 

Hugh  Graham,  brother  to  Charlie,  above-mentioned,  was 
stabbed  with  a  knife  by  his  own  cousin,  John  Young,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  These  powerful  Gipsies  never  fell  in  with 
each  other  but  a  wrestling  bout  took  place.  Young  gen- 
erally came  off  victorious,  oat  Graham,  although  worsted, 
would  neiOier  quit  Yonng  nor  acknowledge  his  inferiority 
of  strength.  Young  frequently  desired  Oraham  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  as  Dis  obstinate  disposition  wonld  prove 
fatal  to  one  of  them  some  time  or  other.  Thm,  however, 
met  i^ajn,  when  a  desperate  struggle  ensued.  Graham  was 
the  a^ressor ;  he  drew  his  knS'e  to  stab  Young,  who 
wrested  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  stabbing  him  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach,  close  to  the  breast,  laid  his  opponent 
dead  at  his  feet*  In  this  battle  the  Gipsy  fenuues,  in 
their  usual  manner,  took  a  conspicuous  part,  by  assisting  the 
combatants  on  either  side. 

■  Young  wM  dtased  tat  nearly  thlrtj  miles,  by  ElghUndera,  on  foot,  uid 
Oeneral  Gordoa  of  Curnfield,  and  others,  on  horwback  ;  and,  M  he  vu 
frequently  in  tIbw,  the  aSMr  mnci  resembled  a  foi-hont.  The  hoonde 
ynte  most  of  them  eame-keepere — an  actlTe  race  of  men ;  and  so  exhaasted 
v'ere  they,  before  the  Gipey  was  caught,  Ibat  they  were  Been  lyiiw  by  the 
■f>riDgs,  lapping  water  wUh  their  tcnguea,  like  doga. — BlaehBBoft  Maga- 
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Jenny  Graham,  sister  of  these  Grahams,  was  kept  by  a 
gentleman  as  his  mistreBS  ;  but,  although  treated  with  affec- 
tion, such  was  her  attachment  to  her  old  wandering  way  of 
life,  that  she  left  her  protector  and  his  wealth,  and  rejoined 
her  erratic  associates  in  the.  gang.  She  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  ffood-lookiug  woman,  and,  while  she  traversed 
the  country,  me  frequently  rode  upon  an  asa,  which  was 
saddled  and  bridled.  On  these  occasions,  she  was  sometimes 
dressed  in  a  blue  riding-habit  and  a  black  beaver  hat.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  stolen  articles  of  value  be- 
longing to  the  family  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Jenny. 
Margaret  Graham,  another  sister,  is  stiU  living,  and  is  a 
woman  of  uncommon  bodily  strength  ;  so  much  so,  that  she 
is  considered  to  be  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  generality 
of  men.  She  was  married  to  William  Davidson,  a  Gipsy, 
at  Wemyss.  They  have  a  lai^  family,  and  sell  earthenware 
throi^h  the  country- 

Jofii  Young,  who  stabbed  his  cousin,  Hugh  Graham,  was 
one  of  seven  sons,  and  though  above  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  hifl  mother  used  to  call  him  "  the  dwarf  o'  a'  my 
b^rna."  He  was  condemned  and  hanged  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  murder.  He  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  the  country-peo- 
ple were  far  from  being  displeased  with  his  society,  while 
ne  was  employed  in  repairing  their  pots  and  pans  in  the  way 
of  his  calling.  Sarah  Qrahun,  his  mother,  was  of  the  high- 
est Tinkler  mettle.  She  lost  a  forefinger  in  a  Gipsy  fray, 
Peter  Young,  another  son  of  Sarah's,  was  also  hanged  at 
Edinburgh,  after  breaking  a  number  of  prisons  in  which  he 
was  confined.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  singular  man.  Such 
was  his  generosity  of  character,  that  he  always  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  set  his  fellow-prisoners  free,  although  t 
they  happened  not  to  be  in  the  same  apartment  of  the ' 
prison.  The  life  of  this  man  was  published  about  the  time 
of  his  execution.  When  any  one  asked  old  John  Young 
where  his  sons  were,  his  reply  was,  "  They  arc  all  hanged." 
They  were  seven  in  number,  and  it  was  certainly  a  fearful 
end  of  a'whole  family.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  from  Aberdeen,  relative 
to  Peter  Young :  "It  is  said,  in  your  far-famed  magazine, 
that  Peter  Young,  brother  to  Jolm  Young,  the  Gipsy,  like- 
wise suffered  at  Aberdeen.  It  is  true  that  he  received  sen- 
tence to  die  there,  but  the  prison  and  all  the  irons  the  per- 
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Bons  were  able  to  load  him  with,  somehow  or  other,  were 
found  iDsuGQcient  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  escape. 
After  he  had  repeatedly  broken  loose,  and  had  been  as  often 
retaken,  the  magistrates  at  last  resolved  that  he  should  be 
effectually  secured ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  ordered  a  great 
iron  chain  to  be  provided,  and  Peter  to  be  fast  bound  in 
it.  As  the  jailer  was  making  everything,  as  he  thought, 
most  secure,  Peter,  with  a  sigh,  gazed  on  him,  and  said, 
'Ay,  ay,  I  winiia  come  out  now  till  I  come  out  at  the 
door ;'  making  hira  believe  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
make  his  escape  again,  nor  come  out  till  the  day  fixed  for 
his  execution.  But  the  great  iron  chain,  bolts  and  bars, 
were  alt  alike  nnable  to  withstand  his  skill  and  strength  : 
he  came  out,  within  a  few  nights,  at  the  '  door,'  along  with 
such  of  his  fellow-prisoners  as  were  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  '  catch ;'  but  he  was  afterwards  taken,  and 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  made  to  suffer  the  penalty 
which  his  crimes  deserved. — D.  C."* 

■  Oar  anthor  says  that  the  Ufa  of  Peter  Youne  was  publiahed.  Hm 
fbllowing  particnlars,  quoted  in  an  aocount  of  the  Qipdes,  m  the  sizteantb 
Tolama  of  Cbuobera'  MiBcellonj-,  are  probably  taten  from  that  Banroa : 

"Peter  was  Captain  of  a  bond  wall  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  his  exploits  are  told  to  tbia  daj.  Possessed  of  great  strength  of 
bod;,  and  verj  nncommon  abilities,  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race, 
thocgh  be  retained  all  their  lawless  propensities.  He  was  prond,  passion- 
ate, revengerol,  a  great  poacher,  and  an  absolute  de^Mt,  ulthongb  a  toler- 
ably jnat  one,  over  ble  gang,  maintaining  his  authority  with  an  oa^  stiol^ 
tbe  principal  Bu&rera  from  which  were  his  nnmerons  wives." — "He 
esteemed  bimaelf  to  be  a  very  honourable  man,  and  the  ke^iers  of  (ha 
different  pablic-hooses  in  the  country  eeem  to  have  tbongbt  that,  to  a  oer- 
tun  extent,  he  was  so.  He  never  asked  for  trost  as  long  as  he  had  a  half- 
penny in  his  pocket.  At  tbe  different  inns  which  he  uaed  to  frequent,  he 
was  seldom  or  never  denied  anything.  H  he  pledged  his  vrord  that  he 
would  pay  hie  bill  the  next  lime  he  oame  that  way,  he  punotnally  per- 
^fonnod  hie  promise." 

"Peter's  work  was  that  of  >  very  miscellaneous  nature.  It  comprehended 
the  profeeslon  of  a  blacksmith,  in  all  its  varieties,  a  tin-smith,  and  braaer. 
Ela  original  bnsiness  was  to  mend  pots,  pons,  kettles,  Ac,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, sod  this  he  did  with  great  neatness  and  ingenmty.  Having  an  nn- 
common turn  for  mechanics,  he  at  last  cleaned  and  repured  clocks  and 
watches.  He  could  also  engrave  on  wood  or  metal;  so  also  coold  his 
brother  John ;  bnt  where  they  teamed  any  of  these  arts  I  never  hesrd. 
Peter  was  very  handy  about  all  sorts  of  carpenter  work,  and  oocasionally 
amuaed  himsdf.  when  tbe  fancy  seized  him,  in  executing  eome  pieces  <n 
curiona  cabinet  work  that  required  neatness  of  hand.  He  was  particularly 
famous  in  making  fishiDg-rods,  and  In  tbe  art  of  fishing  he  was  surpassed 

Immediately  before  dri  of  the  days  fixed  for  his  execution,  be  seiied  the 
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Charles  Brown,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Loohgellie  band,  was  killed  in  a  desperate  figbt  at  Raploch, 
near  Stirling.  A  number  of  Gipsy  boys,  belonging  to 
several  gangs  in  the  south,  obtained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  plunder,  at  a  fair  in  Perth,  and  had,  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  somehow  or  another,  imposed  on  the 
Loohgellie  tribe,  and  their  associates,  Charles  Graham,  al-. 
ready  mentioned,  and  Charles  Brown,  went  south  in  pursuit 
of  the  young  depredators,  for  the  purpose  of  compelliiig  them 
to  give  up  their  ill-gotten  booty  to  those  to  whom,  by  the 
Gipsy  regulations,  it  of  right  belonged.  After  an  arduous 
chase,  the  boys  were  overtaken  near  Stirling,  when  a  furi- 
ous battle  immediately  commenced.  Both  parties  were 
armed  with  bludgeons.  After  having  fought  for  a  consider- 
able time,  with  equal  success  on  both  sides,  Graham,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  fled,  leaving  his  near  relation,  Brown, 
to  contend  alone  with  the  youths,  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
The  boys  now  became  the  assailants,  and  began  to  press  hard 
upon  Brown,  who  defended  himself  long  and  manfully  with 
his  bludgeon,  displaying  much  art  in  the  use  of  his  weapon, 
in  warding  off  tlie  lighter  blows  of  his  opponents,  which 
came  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  At  length  he  was 
forced  to  pve  way,  although  very  few  of  the  blows  reached 
his  person.  On  retreating,  with  his  front  to  his  assailants, 
his  foot  struck  upon  an  old  feal  dyke,  when  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  enraged  youths  now  sprang  in  upon  him,  like 
tigers,  and,  without  showing  him  the  least  mercy,  dispatched 
him  on  the  spot,  by  literafly  beating  out  his  brains  with 
their  bludgeons.  Brown's  coat  was  brought  home  to  Loch- 
gellie,  by  some  of  his  wife's  friends,  with  the  collar  and 
Siouldera  besmeared  all  over  with  blood  and  brains,  with 
quantitiea  of  his  hair  sticking  in  the  gore.  It  was  preserved 
for  some  time  in  this  shocking  coudition  by  his  wife,  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  proof  that  her  husband  had  not  fled,  as  well  as  to 
Jailer,  and,  npon  the  thrcHt  of  instant  death,  oompelled  him  to  lay  on  bla 
noclc,  oa  one  dead,  dll  he  had  aet  at  liberty  every  one  in  the  prison,  Mmself 
bein|^  the  lost  to  leave  the  building.  After  travelling  tweaty-fonr  mites, 
he  went  to  sleep  in  the  anow,  and  was  apprehended  by  a  company  of  sports- 
meo,  whose  dogs  hod  mode  a  dead  set  at  him.  On  bein^  t^en  to  the  gftl- 
lowB,  one  of  the  crowd  cried ;  "  Peter,  deny  yon  are  the  man  I" — which  he 
did,  deeloruig  thatbia  name  vos  John  Anderson,  and  wondered  what  the 
'    ■'-■'■  .     >  .1        1    -  ient  who  could  idenlift 

e  managed  to  get  o9 
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arouse  the  clan  to  vengeance.  My  iaforinant,  a  man  abont 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  others,  saw  this  dreadful  relique  of 
Brown,  in  the  very  state  in  which  it  is  now  described. 

Alexander  Brown,  another  member  of  the  Lochgeliie  band, 
happened,  on  one  occasion,  to  be  in  need  of  butcher  meat,  for 
his  tribe.  He  had  observed,  grazing  in  a  field,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  a  bullock  that  had,  by  some  accident,  lost  about 
three-fourths  of  its  tail.  He  procured  a  tail  of  a  skin  of  the 
same  colour  as  that  of  the  animal,  and,  in  an  ingenious  roan- 
ner,  made  it  fast  to  the  remaining  part  of  its  tail.  Disguised 
in  this  way,  he  drove  off  his  boo^  ;  but  after  shipping  the 
beast  at  the  Queens-ferry,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  a  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  dispatched  in  quest  of  the  depredator, 
overtook  him  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat.  An  alterca- 
tion immediately  commenced  about  the  ox.  The  country- 
man said  he  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  animal  in 
Brown's  possession,  were  it  not  for  its  long  tail ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  examine  it  narrowly,  to  satisfy  himself  on  that 
particular,  when  the  ready-witted  G^y,  ever  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients to  extricate  himself  from  difuculties,  took  his  knifo 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  in  view  of  all  present,  cut  off  the  tail 
above  the  juncture,  drawing  blood  instantly  ;  and,  throwing 
it  into  the  sea,  called  out  to  the  pursuer,  with  some  warmth  :■ 

"  Swear  to  the  ox  now,  and  be to  ye."    The  conn- 

tryman  said  not  another  word,  but  returned  home,  while  the 
Tinkler  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  his  prize* 

'  Beaides  g-ettisg  themseivaa  oat  of  scrapes  ia  ench  sn  adroit  manner,  tba 
Scotch  Gipsies  have  been  kaown  to  serve  a  Mend,  when  ionoeentlj  placed 
in  a  posiUDn  of  dsneec.  It  happened  once  that  Billj  Marshall,  the  Gipsy 
chief  in  Gallowajshire,  attacked  and  robbed  the  laird  of  Bargally,  and  ia 
the  tnesle  lost  his  cap,  A  respectable  farmer,  paaslag  by,  Bome  time  after- 
wards, picked  ap  the  cap,  and  put  it  on  hie  head.  The  laird,  with  hia  mind 
confused  by  the  robbery  and  the  darkness  comljioed.  accused  the  former  of 
the  crime ;  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him  at  the  trial,  had  not 
Billy  come  to  hia  rescue.  He  seized  the  cap,  in  the  open  court,  and,  putting 
It  on  his  head,  addressed  the  laird ;  "  Jxjnk  at  me,  nr,  and  tell  me,  by  the 
oath  jou  havB  sworn,  am  not  I  the  man  that  robbed  yon  1* — '"  By  heaven ! 

CL  are  the  very  man." — "  Yon  see  wbat  sort  of  memory  this  gentlemaa 
,"  exclaimed  the  Gipsy ;  "  he  swears  to  Uie  boonoC,  wbaUver  featnrea 
are  under  It.  If  yoa,  yonrseU,  my  lord,  wiU  put  it  on  your  head,  he  will 
be  willing  to  swear  that  yonr  lordship  was  the  peraon  who  robbed  him.* 
The  farmer  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

'Notwifhstandinir  Billy's  courage  in  "  taldi^  care  of  the  living'  aa  anec- 
dote is  related  of  his  having  been  frightened  almost  out  of  bis  wits,  ondsr 
very  ludicrous  circumstances.  He  and  his  gang  had  long  held  poeseaaion 
of  a  cavern  in  Qallowayshjre,  where  they  uaual^  deposited  tbdr  plonder, 
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But  this  Gipsy  was  not  always  so  fortunate  as  he  wxib  on 
this  occasion ,  Being  once  apprehended  near  Dumblane,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  messengers  t»  carry  him  direct  tfl  Perth, 
but  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  lodging  liim  in  the 
nearest  prison  for  the  night.  Brown  was  no  sooner  in  cus- 
tody than  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape.  He  requested, 
OS  a  favour,  that  the  ofBcers  would  sit  up  all  night  with  him, 
in  a  public-honse,  instead  of  a  prison,  promising  them  as 
much  meat  and  drinfe,  for  their  indulgence  and  trouble,  aa 
they  should  desire.  His  request  having  been  granted,  four 
or  five  ofBcers  were  placed  in  and  about  the  room  in  which 
he  was  confined,  as  a  guard  on  his  person,  being  aware  of 
the  desperate  character  they  had  to  deal  with.  Ho  took 
care  to  ply  them  well  with  the  bottle ;  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, before  setting  out,  he  desired  one  of  them  to  put  up  the 
window  a  little,  to  cool  the  apartment.  After  walking 
eeveral  times  across  the  room,  the  Gipsy,  all  at  once,  threw 
himself  out  of  the  window,  which  was  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground.  The  hue  and  cry  was  at  his  heels  in  an 
instant ;  and  as  some  of  the  messengers  were  gaining  on 
him,  he  boldly  faced  about,  drew  forth,  from  below  his  coat, 
a  dagger,  which  he  brandished  in  the  air,  and  threatened 
death  to  the  first  who  should  approach  him.  He  was,  ou 
this  occasion,  suffered  to  make  his  escape,  as  none  had  the 
courage  to  advance  upon  him. 

When  in  full  dresa,  Brown  wore  a  hat  richly  ornamented 
and  trimmed  with  beautiful  gold  lace,  which  was  then  fash- 
iotable  amon^  the  first  ranks  in  Scotland,  particularly 
among  the  officers  of  the  army.  His  coat  was  made  of 
supernue  cloth,  of  a  light  green  colour,  long  in  the  tails,  and 
having  one  row  of  buttons  at  the  breast.  His  shirt,  of  the 
finest  quality,  was  ruffled  at  hands  and  breast,  with  a  black 


■a  from  the  offioera  of  the  law.  Two  Hi^Isnd 
plpCTB,  dtrsngers  to  tbe  countty,  happened  to  enter  it,  to  rest  tbemaelTes 
daring  the  night.    They  perceived,  st  once,  the  character  of  ite  absent  in- 


habitanta ;  and  thej  were  not  lone  witfain  it,  before  they  were  tdarmed  by 
tbe  Tolcee  of  a  namerons  baud  ndTancinE  to  its  enti  "" 

expecting  nothing  bnt  death  from  tbe  mthleaB  Gipaiee, 


The  pipers. 


miad  to  strike  np  a  pibroch,  with  tremendona  fory ;  at  the  terrific  recep- 
tion of  which — the  yelliug  of  the  bag-pipea  igsning  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — Billy  and  liia  gang  precipitately  fled,  aa  before  a  blast  from  the  in- 
fernal regiooa,  and  never  ^terwarda  dared  to  -visit  their  Cavonrite  hannt.  Tbe 
pipers,  aa  might  natnraily  be  expected,  carried  off,  in  the  moroiog,  the 
^Ua  of  the  redoubted  Qip^es.— Sir  WaUer  Bcatt  .—S.t>. 
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etock  and  buckle  round  the  neck.  He  a,lso  wore  a  pair  of 
bandsome  boots,  vith  Bilver-plated  spurs,  all  in  the  fasbion 
of  the  day.  Below  his  garments  he  carried  a  large  knife, 
and  Id  the  shaft  or  butt^end  of  his  large  whip,  a  small  spear, 
T  dagger,  was  concealed.  His  brother-in-law,  Wilson,  was 
requentiy  dressed  in  a  similar  garb,  and  both  rode  the  best 
lOrses  in  the  country.  Having  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
aen  in  their  habits,  and  assuming  the  manners  of  snch,  which 
bey  imitated  to  a  wonderful  degree,  few  persons  took  these 
aen  for  Gipsies.  Like  many  of  their  race,  they  axe  repre- 
ented  as  having  been  very  handsome,  tall,  and  stontrmade 
inen,  with  agreeable  and  manly  countenances.  Among  the 
numerous  thefts  and  robberies  which  they  committed  in 
their  day,  they  were  never  known  to  have  taken  a  sixpence 
from  people  of  an  inferior  class,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
to  have  assisted  the  poor  classes  io  their  pecuniair  matters, 
with  a  generous  liberality,  not  at  all  to  bo  looked  for  from 
men  of  their  singular  habits  and  manner  of  life.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  descriptive  of  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  some  of  the  Gipsies  of  rank,  at  one  time,  traversed 
tliis  country. 

Within  these  forty-five  years,  Mr.  McRitchie,  already 
alluded  to,  happened  to  be  in  a  smithy,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlisle,  getting  the  shoes  of  his  riding-horse  roughened 
on  a  frosty  day,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
when  a  gentleman  called  for  a  like  purpose.  The  animal 
on  which  he  was  mounted  was  a  handsome  blood-horse,  which 
was  saddled  and  bridled  in  a  superior  manner.  He  was  himself 
dressed  in  superfine  clothes,  with  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand  ; 
was  booted  and  spurred,  with  saddle-bags  behind  him  ;  and 
had,  altogether,  man  and  horse,  the  equipment  and  appear- 
ance of  a  smart  English  mercantile  traveller,  riding  in  the 
way  of  his  business.  There  being  several  horses  in  the 
smithy,  he,  in  a  haughty  and  consequential  manner,  enquired 
of  the  smith,  very  particularly,  whose  turn  it  was  first :  in- 
dicating a  strong  desire  to  be  first  served,  although  ho  was 
the  last  that  had  entered  the  smithy.  This  bold  assurance 
made  my  acquaintance  take  a  steady  look  at  the  intrusive 
Btraogcr,  whom  he  surveyed  from  head  to  foot.  And  what 
was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  the  mighty  gentleman 
to  be  no  other  than  Sandie  Brown,  the  Tinkler's  son,  from 
+he  neighbourhood  of  Crieff ;  whom  he  had  often  seea  stroll- 
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ing  throngli  the  country  in  a  troop  of  Gipsies,  and  freqnently 
iD  his  father's  house,  at  the  North  Queensferry.  He  could 
scarcely  loelieve  his  eyes,  so  to  prevent  any  disagreeable 
mistake,  politely  asked  the  "gentlemao"  if  his  name  was  not 
Brown  ;  observing  that  he  thought  be  had  seen  him  sorae- 
■where  before.  The  surprised  Tinkler  hesitated  considerably 
at  the  unexpected  question,  and,  after  having  put  some 
queries  oa  his  part,  answered  that  "he  would  not  deny 
himself — his  name  was  really  Brown."  He  had,  in  all  like- 
lihood, been  travellii^  under  a  borrowed  name,  a  practice 
very  common  with  the  Gipsies.  When  he  found  himself 
detected,  yet  seeiug  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
accidental  meeting,  he  very  shrewdly  showed  great  marks 
of  kindness  to  his  acqnaintonee.  Being  now  quite  free  from 
embarrassment,  he,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  display,  aa  is 
the  Gipsy  custom,  extraordinary  feats  of  bodily  strength, 
l^  twisting  with  his  hands  strong  pieces  of  iron ;  taking 
bets  r^;arding  his  power  in  these  practices,  with  those  who 
voidd  wager  with  him.  Before  parting  with  my  friend, 
Brown  very  kindly  insisted  upon  treating  him  with  a  bottle 
of  any  kind  of  liquor  he  would  choose  to  drink.  At  some 
sequestered  station  of  his  tribe,  on  his  way  home,  the  eques- 
trian Tinkler  would  unmask  himself— dispose  of  his  horse, 
pack  up  his  fine  clothes,  and  assume  his  ragged  coat,  leathern 
^ron,  and  budget — before  he  would  venture  among  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  real 
character.  Here  we  see  a  haughty,  overbearing,  highway 
robber,  clothed  in  excellent  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  good 
steed,  metamorphose  himself,  in  an  iDstant,  into  a  poor, 
wandering,  beggarly,  and  pitiful  Gipsy. 

This  Alexander  Brown,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Wilson, 
carried  on  conjointly  a  considerable  trade  in  horse-stealing 
between  Scotland  and  England.  The  horses  which  were 
stolen  in  the  South  were  brought  to  Scotland,  and  sold  there  j 
those  stolen  in  Scotland  were,  on  the  other  hand,  disposed 
of  in  the  South  by  English  Gipsies.  The  crime  of  horse- 
stealing has  brought  a  great  many  of  these  wanderers  to  an 
untimely  end  on  the  gaJlows.  Brown  was  at  last  hanged  at 
^Edinburgh,  to  expiate  the  many  crimes  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  committed.  It  is  said  Uiat  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
son, was  hanged  along  with  him  on  the  same  day,  having 
been  also  gouty  of  a  number  of  crimes.    Brown  was  takrai 
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in  a  vood  in  Ranoach,  having  been  8nn>rised  and  orerpoir- 
ered  by  a  party  of  Highlaadors,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  him,  and  dispersing  his  baud,  who  lay  in  the 
wood  in  which  he  was  captured.  He  thought  to  evade  them 
by  clapping  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  wild  animal.  Upon 
being  seized,  a  furious  scuffle  ensued ;  and  during  the  yio- 
lent  tossing  and  struggling  which  took  place,  '<!niile  they 
were  securing  this  sturdy  wanderer,  he  took  hold  of  the 
bare  thigh  of  one  of  the  Highlanders,  and  bit  it  most  cru- 
elly. Uartha,  the  mother  of  Brown,  and  the  mother-in-law 
of  Wilson,  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  pair  of 
sheets  while  attending  their  execution. 

Charles,  by  some  c^ed  William,  a  brother  of  Alexander 
Brown,  was  run  down  by  a  party  of  the  military  and  some 
messengers,  near  Dundee.  He  was  carried  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  tried,  condemned  and  executed,  to  atone  for  the  nu- 
merous crimes  of  which  he  was  guilty.  He  was  conreyed 
to  Perth  by  water,  in  consequence  of  it  being  reported  uiat 
the  Gipsies  of  Fife,  with  the  Orahams  and  O^lvies  at  their 
head,  were  in  motion  to  rescue  him.  He,  aiao,  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  strength  :  and  r^;retting,  after  being 
handcuffed,  having  allowra  himself  to  be  so  easily  taken,  he, 
in  wrath,  drove  the  messengers  before  him  with  his  feet,  as 
if  they  had  been  children.  While  in  the  apartment  of  the 
]mson  called  the  condemned  cell,  or  the  c^e,  he  freed  him- 
self from  his  irons,  and  by  some  means  set  on  fire  the  damp 
straw  on  which  he  lay,  with  the  design  of  making  his  escape 
in  the  confusion.  Surprised  at  the  building  being  on  fire, 
and  suspecting  Brown  to  have  been  tiie  canse  of  it,  and  that 
be  was  free  m>m  his  chains,  ramping  like  a  lion  in  his  den, 
no  one,  in  the  hurry,  could  be  fonnd  with  resolution  enough 
to  venture  near  him,  till  a  sergeant  of  the  forty-second  regi- 
ment volunteered  his  services.  Before  he  would  face  the 
'Tinkler,  however,  he  requested  authority  Irom  the  magis* 
trates  to  defend  himself  with  his  broad-sword,  and,  in  case 
the  prisoner  became  desperate,  to  cut  him  down.  This  per- 
mission being  obtained,  the  sergeant  drew  his  sword,  and, 
assisted  by  the  jailer's  daughter,  unbarred  tiie  doors,  till  he 
came  to  me  cage,  whence  tiie  prison  was  beii^  filled  with 
smoke.  As  he  advanced  to  the  door,  he  asked  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Who  is  there  T  "  The  devil,"  vociferated  the  Gipsy, 
through  fire  uid  smoke.    "  I  am  ako  a  devil,  and  of  the 
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black-watch,"  thundered  bact  the  intrepid  Highlander.  The 
resolute  reply  of  the  soldier  sonnded  like  a  death  knell  to 
the  artful  Tinkler— he  knev  hia  man — it  daunted  him  com- 
pletely ;  for,  after  some  threata  from  the  sergeant,  he  qui- 
etly allowed  himself  to  be  again  loaded  with  irons,  and 
thoroughly  secured  in  his  cell,  whence  he  did  not  stir  till  the 
da;  of  his  execution. 

Lizzy  Brown,  by  some  called  Snippy,  a  member  of  the 
same  family,  was  a  tall,  stout  woman,  with  features  far  from 
being  disagreeable.  She  lost  her  nose  in  a  battle,  fought  in 
the  shire  of  Angns.  In  this  renconnter,  the  Gipsies  fought 
among  themselves  with  highland  dirks,  exhibiting  all  the 
fury  of  hostile  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  desert.  When 
this  woman  fomid  that  her  nose  was  struck  off,  by  the  sweep 
of  a  dirk,  she  put  her  hand  to  the  wound,  and,  as  if  littJe 
had  befallen  her,  called  out,  in  the  heat  of  the  scuffle,  to 
those  nearest  her :  "  Bnt,  in  the  middle  o'  the  meantime, 
where  is  my  nose?"  Poor  Lizzy's  tall  figure  was  conspicn- 
ons  among  the  tribe,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  ornamental 
part  of  her  face. 

The  Grahams  of  Lochgellie,  the  Wilsons  of  Raploch,  near 
Stirling,  and  the  Jamiesons,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Lin- 
lithgowshire Gipsiea,  were  all,  by  the  female  side,  immedi- 
ately descended  from  old  Charles  Stewart,  a  Gipsy  chief,  at 
one  period  of  no  small  consequence  among  these  hordes.* 
When  I  enquired  if  the  Robertsons,  who  lived,  at  one  time, 
at  Menstry,  were  related  to  the  Lochgollio  band,  the  answer 
which  I  received  was :  "  The  Tinklers  are  a'  sib" — meaning 
that  they  are  all  connected  with  one  another  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  considered  as  one  family.  This  is  a  most  power- 
ful bond  of  union  among  these  desperate  clans,  which  almost 
.bids  defiance  to  the  breaking  up  of  their  strongly  ce- 
mented society.  Old  Charles  Stewart  was  described  to 
me  as  a  stou^  good-looking  man,  with  a  fair  complexion  ; 
and  I  was  informed  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  af- 
firmed, wherever  he  went,  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  Stewarts  of  Scotland.  His  descendants  still  assert 
that  they  are  sprung  from  the  royal  race  of  Scotland.  In 
*  It  is  interestiiig  to  notice  that  tlie  three  criminalB  who  gave  occasion  to 
tlie  Porteons  mob,  in  1736,  were  named  ai««art,  Wilson  and  Kobertaon. 
They  were  doobtlMs  Oipslea  of  the  above  mentioned  clans.  Th^  crimes 
ud  modes  of  escape  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  choraotec  of  the  QIp. 
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BDpport  of  this  pretension,  Stewart,  in  the  year  1774,  at  a 
vmding,  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  actually  wore  a  large 
cocked  hat,  decorated  with  a  beaatiful  plume  of  white  fea- 
thers, in  imitation  of  the  white  cockade  of  the  Pretender. 
On  this  occasion,  he  wore  a  short  coat,  philabeg  and  purse, 
and  tartan  hose.  He  sometimes  wore  a  piece  of  brass,  as  a 
star,  on  his  left  breast,  with  a  cudgel  in  his  band.  Such 
ridicnlons  attire  corresponds  exactly  with  the  taste  and 
ideaa  of  a  Gipsy.*  These  pretensions  of  Stewart  are  ex- 
actly of  a  piece  with  the  usual  Gipsy  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  people  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  families 
of  rank  and  influence  in  the  countir.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  our  Scottish  kings,  especiaJly 
James  V,  the  "  Gaberlunzie-nian,"f  were  far  from  being  scrup- 
ulous or  fastidious  in  their  vf^e  amours.  As  old  Charles 
Stewart  was,  on  one  occasion,  crossing  the  Forth,  at  Queens- 
ferry,  chained  to  his  son-in-law,  Wilson,  in  chai^  of  messen- 
gers, he,  with  considerable  shame  in  his  countenance,  ob- 
served David  McRit«hie,  whose  father,  as  already  mentioned, 
kept  a  first-rate  inn  at  the  north-side,  and  in  which  the 
Tinkler  had  frequently  regaled  himself  with  his  merry  com- 
panions. Stewart  called  McBitcliie  to  him,  and,  taking  five 
shillings  out  of  his  pocket,  said  to  him, "  Hae,  Davie,  there's 
five  shillings  to  drink  my  health,  man ;  I'll  laugh  at  them 


■  Qrellniaiia,  in  ^ving  an  acoonnt  of  the  attire  of  the  poorer  kind  of  Hmi- 
garian  Qipraes,  Bays:  We  are  not  to  Buppoee,  bowerer  that  they  are  Indif- 
^reut  aboat  dress ;  on  the  contrarj,  they  lore  fine  clothes  to  an  eztr&va- 


gantdegree.     Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  of  a  ^       ^  

either  by  gift,  purchaae,  or  theft,  the  Gips;  immediately  beetire  himaelf  to 
become  master  of  it  Possessed  of  the  priEe.  he  puts  it  on  directly,  wHb- 
It  ooBflidering  in  the  leaat  whether  it  suits  lie  rest  of  his  apparel.     If  his 


dirty  shirt  had  hole?  in  it  as  big  as  a  bam  door,  or  his  breeches  sc 

«  be  unprovided  with  shoes  and  stockings,  or  a  covering  for  bis  fieaS  ; 


"nU 


Ition  that  any  one  might,  at  the  Erst  glance,  perceive  their  ai 


none  of  these  defects  woold  prevent  his  atmtting  abont  in  ■  laced  o 
feeling-  himself  ofstillgreaterconseqnence  in  case  it  happened  to  be  area 
one.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  clothes  which  haye  beon  worn  bypeo- 
ple  of  distinetion,  and  will  hardly  ever  deign  to  put  oa  a  boor's  coat,  TTiey 
will  rather  go  half  naked,  or  wrap  themselvea  up  in  a  sack,  than  condescenil 
ta  wear  a  foreign  garb.  Green  is  a  favourite  oolonr  with  the  Oipsite.  but 
scarlet  is  held  m  great  esteem  among  them.  It  is  *^"*  n^^„  «r;*L.  i-i.»  iTr 
guian  female  Gipsies.  In  Spain,  Ihey  hang  all  at 
ears,  and  baubles  around  their  necks. 
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a'. "  He  did  langh  at  them  all,  for  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him,  and  he  was  immediately  set  at  liberty.  It  was, 
as  Charles  Graham  said — "  The  atild  thing  again,  but  nae 
proof."* 

Another  very  singular  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Jamie  Rob- 
ertson, a  near  relation  of  the  Locheellie  tribe,  resided  at  ■ 
Mengtiy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ocbil  hills.  James  wa^  an  ex- 
cellent ninsiciati,  and  was  in  great  reqaest  at  fairs  and  conn- 
try  weddings.  Although  characterized  by  a  dtssolnteness 
of  manners,  and  professed  rt^ery,  this  man,  when  trnsted,' 
vas  strictly  honest.  A  decent  man  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Gray,  many  a  time  lent  hira  sums  of 
money,  to  purchase  lai^  ox  horns  and  other  articles,  in  the 
east  of  Fife,  which  he  always  re;>aid  on  the  Tery  day  he 
promised,  with  the  greatest  correctness  and  civility.  The 
following  anecdote  will  show  the  zeal  with  which  he  would 
resent  an  insult  which  he  conceived  to  bo  offered  to  his 
fnend :  In  one  of  his  excursions  through  Fife,  he  happened 
to  be  lying  on  the  ground,  basking  himself  in  the  sun,  while 
baiting  bis  ass,  on  the  roadside,  when  a  countryman,  an 
entire  stranger  to  him,  came  past,  singing,  in  lightness  of 
heart,  tiie  song  of "  Anld  Robin  Gray,"  which,  nnfortnnately 
for  tie  man,  Robertson  had  never  heard  before.  On  the 
luiconscioas  stranger  coming  to  the  words  "Anld  Robin 
Gray  was  a  kind  man  to  me,"  the  hot-blooded  Gipsy  started 
to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  felled  him  with  his 
bludgeon  to  the  ground ;  repeating  his  blows  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  and  telling  him,  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a 
kind  man  to  him  indeed,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  mt^e  a 
Bong  on  Robin  for  that."    In  short,  he  nearly  put  the  inno- 

*  The  unabashed  hardihood  of  the  Qipeiei,  hi  the  face  of  Bospidon,  or 
erm  of  open  convictioD,  is  not  leu  characteristic  than  the  faoUty  with 
vhlcb  they  conuniC  crimes,  or  their  addreee  in  concealing  them.    A  Oipif 

of  note,  (known  by  the  title  of  the  "  Earl  of  Hell,")  was,  aboat  twenty  yeart 
WD,  tried  for  a  tbefl  of  a  considerable  aum  of  money  at  a  Dalkeith  market. 
The  proof  seemed  to  the  jodee  fidly  etriEcient,  but  the  jnry  rendered  a  Ter- 
diet  of  "  not  proven."  Oa  ^gmisBing  the  prisoner  from  the  bar,  the  jndge 
informed  biio,  In  hia  own  duLractenstic  language,  "  That  he  had  mbbit 
■lioiithers  wl'  the  gallows  that  morning ;"  and  warned  him  not  again  to 
appear  there  witfa  a  similar  body  of  proof  against  him. as  it  seemed  scarcely 
pweible  he  should  meet  with  another  jary  who  wonld  construe  tt  as  fo- 
Tunrably.  :ffis  cmmael  tendered  li™  a  similar  advice.  The  Gipsj,  how> 
erer,  replied,  to  thereat  tntert^nment  of  all  around,  "That  he  vasprorcn 
on  innocent  man,  and  that  naebody  had  oiiy  right  to  nse  sit  '  ' 
to  him." — BiatkaixiSi  Magaane. — Ed. 
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cent  man  to  death,  in  the  heat  of  his  paBsion,  for  satirizing^, 
as  he  thoDght,  his  friend  in  a  scnrrilons  song.  It  wm  an  in- 
variable custom  with  Robertson,  whenever  he  passed  Robert 
Gray's  house,  even  were  it  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to 
draw  out  hia  "  bread  winner,"  and  give  him  a  few  of  his 
best  airs,  in  n^titude  for  his  kindness. 

Robertson^  wife,  a  daughter  of  Martha,  whose  son  and 
Bon-in-law,  Brown  and  WOson,  were  executed,  as  already- 
mentioned,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  to  Botany  Bay ; 
bat,  owing  to  her  advanced  yeara,  it  was  not  thought  worth 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  sending  her  over  seas,  and  she 
was  set  at  liberty.  Her  grandson,  Joyce  Robertson,  would 
also  have  been  transported,  if  not  hanged,  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  clan  rescuing  him  from  Stirling  jail. 
So  coolly  and  deliberately  did  he  go  about  his  operations,  in 
breaking  out  of  the  prison,  that  he  took  along  with  him  his 
oatmeal  bag,  and  a  favourite  bird,  in  a  cage,  with  which  he 
had  iunused  himself  during  his  solitary  confinement.  The 
following  anecdote  of  this  audacious  Gipsy,  which  was  told 
to  me  by  an  inhabitant  of  Stirling,  who  was  well  acquainted 
wifii  the  parties,  is,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
robberies :  While  Robertson  was  lying  in  jail,  an  old  man, 
for  what  purpose  is  not  mentioned,  went  to  the  prison  win- 
dow, to  speak  to  him  through  the  iron  stanncheons.  Joyce, 
putting  forth  his  hand,  took  hold  of  the  unsuspecting  man 
by  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  drew  him  close  np  to  the  iron 
mn  of  the  window  ;  then  thtusting  out  his  other  hand,  and 
pointing  a  glittering  knife  at  his  heart,  threatened  him  with 
instant  death,  if  he  did  not  deliver  him  the  money  he  had  oa 
him.  The  poor  man,  completely  intimidated,  handed  into 
the  prison  all  the  money  he  had  ;  but  had  it  returned,  on 
the  jailer  being  informed  of  the  extraordinaiy  transaction.* 
After  escaping  from  confinement,  this  Gipsy  stole  a  wateh 
from  a  house  at  Alva,  but  had  hardly  got  it  into  his  posses- 
sion before  he  was  discovered,  and  had  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vill^;e  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  Daw- 
son, met  him  m  his  flight,  and,  astonished  at  seeing  the  crowd 
at  his  heels,  enquired,  impatiently,  what  was  the  matter. 
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"  They  are  all  rnaniug  after  me,  and  you  will  soon  ron  too," 
replied  the  Tinkler,  mthout  shortening  his  step.  He  took 
to  Tullibody  plantations,  but  was  apprehended,  and  had  the 
watch  taken  from  him, 

I  will  notice  another  principal  Gipy,  closely  connected 
by  blood  with  the  Fife  bands,  and  of  that  rank  that  entitled 
him  to  issue  tokens  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  The  name 
of  this  chief  was  Charles  Wilson,  and  his  place  rf  residence, 
at  one  time,  was  Raploch,  close  by  Stirling  castle,  where  he 
possessed  some  heritable  property  in  houses.  He  was  a 
stout,  athletic,  good-looking  man,  fully  six  feet  in  stature, 
and  of  a  fair  complexion ;  and  was,  in  general,  handsomely 
dressed,  frequently  displaying  a  gold  watch,  with  many  seals 
attached  to  its  chain.  In  his  appearance  he  was  respectable, 
Tcry  polite  in  his  manners,  and  had,  altogether,  little  or 
notliing  about  him  which,  at  first  sight,  or  to  the  general 
public,  indicated  him  to  be  a  Gipsy.  But,  nerertheless,  I 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  tribe,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  that  he  spoke  the  language,  and  observed  all  the 
customs,  and  followed  the  practices  of  the  Gipsies, 

He  was  a  pretty  extensive  horse-dealer,  having  at  times 
in  his  possession  numbers  of  the  best  bred  horses  in  the 
country.  He  most  commonly  bought  and  sold  hunters,  and 
such  as  were  suitable  for  cavalry  ;  and  for  some  of  his  horses 
he  received  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas  apiece.  In  his 
dealings  he  always  paid  cash  for  his  purchases,  but  accepted 
bUls  from  his  customers  of  respectabUity.  Many  a  one  pur- 
chased horses  of  him  ;  and  he  was  taken  notice  of  \fj  many 
respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  community 
in  general  looked  upon  him,  and  his  people,  with  suspicion 
and  fear,  and  were  by  no  means  fond  of  quarrelling  with 
any  of  his  vindictive  fraternity.  When  any  of  his  customers 
required  a  horse  from  him,  and  told  him  that  the  matter  was 
left  wholly  to  himself,  as  regards  price,  but  to  provide  an' 
animal  suitable  for  the  purpose  required,  no  man  in  Scotland 
would  act  with  greater  honour  than  Charles  Wilson.  He 
would  then  fit  his  employer  completely,  and  charge  for  the 
horse  exactly  what  the  price  should  be.  To  this  manner  of 
dealing  he  was  very  averse,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  said  be  was  never  known  to  deceive 
any  one  in  his  transactions,  when  entire  confidence  was 
placed  in  him.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  any  tried  to 
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make  a  bargain  with  him,  without  any  reference  to  himself, 
bnt  trusting  wholly  to  their  own  jndgment,  he  wonid  take 
three  prices  for  his  horses,  if  he  could  obtain  them,  and 
cheat  them,  if  it  was  in  his  power.  It  is  said  his  people 
stole  horses  in  Ireland,  and  sent  them  fn  him,  to  dispose  of 
in  Scotland.  On  one  occasion  his  gang  stole  and  sold  in 
Edinbui^h,  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  a  grey  stallion,  three 
different  times  in  one  week.  "Wilson  himself  was  almost 
always  mounted  on  a  blood-horse  of  the  highest  mettle. 

At  one  time,  CharleB  Wilson  travelled  the  country  witli  a 
horse  and  cart,  vending  articles  which  his  gang  plundered 
from  shops  in  Glaiigow  and  other  places.  He  had  an  asso- 
ciate who  kept  a  regular  shop,  and  when  Wilson  happened 
to  be  questioned  about  his  merchandise,  he  always  had  iic- 
titious  bills  of  particulars,  invoices  and  receipts,  ready  to 
show  that  the  goods  were  lawfully  purchased  from  his  mer- 
chant, who  was  no  other  than  his  friend  and  associate.  As 
Charles  was  chief  of  his  tribe,  he  received  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, to  distinguish  him  from  the  meaner  sort  of  his  race. 
Like  others  of  his  rank  among  the  Gipsies,  he  generally  had 
a  numerous  gang  of  youths  in  fairs,  plundering  for  him  in  all 
directions,  among  the  heedless  and  unthinking  crowd.  But 
he  always  managed  matters  with  such  art  and  address  that, 
however  much  be  might  be  suspected,  no  evidence  could 
ever  be  found  to  show  that  he  acted  a  part  in  such  tranaac- 
tione.  It  was  well  understood,  however,  that  Charlie,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  contents  of  many  a 
parse  with  his  band  ;  all  the  plundered  articles  being  in 
fact  brought  to  him  for  distribution. 

This  chief,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  issued  tokens  to 
the  members  of  his  own  tribe ;  a  part  of  the  plity  of  the 
Gipsies  which  will  be  fully  described  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. But,  besides  these  regular  Gipsy  tokens,  he,  like  many 
of  his  nation,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to  his  particular 
friends  of  the  community  at  lai^e.  The  f^iUowing  is  one 
instance,  among  many,  of  this  curious  pr!t':ice  among  the 
Gipsies.  I  received  the  particolars  from  the  individual 
himself  who  obtained  the  token  or  passport  from  Wilson. 
My  informant,  Kr.  Buchanan,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Excise, 
chanced,  in  his  youth,  to  be  in  a  fair  at  Skirling,  in  Peebles- 
shire, when  an  acquaintance  of  his,  of  the  name  of  John 
Smith,  of  Camwath  Mill,  received,  in  a  tent,  fifty  pounds 
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for  horses  whicli  he  had  soH  in  the  market.  Wilson,  who 
was  acqnainted  with  both  parties,  was  Id  the  tent  at  the 
time,  and  saw  the  latter  receive  the  money.  On  leaving  the 
tent.  Smith  mentioned  to  his  friend  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  robbed  in  going  home,  as  Wilson  knew  he  had  money 
ip  his  posseBBJon.  Mr.  Bachanan,  being  well  acquainted 
with  Wilson,  went  to  him  in  the  fair,  and  told  him  the  plain 
facts  ;  that  Smith  and  himself  were  to  travel  with  money  on 
their  persons,  and  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  being 
robbed  of  it,  on  their  way  home.  The  Gipsy,  after  hesi- 
tating for  a  moment,  gave  Buchanan  a  pen-knife,  which  he 
was  to  show  to  the  first  person  who  shonld  offer  to  molest 
them ;  at  the  same  time  enjoining  him  to  keep  the  afTair 
quite  private.  After  my  informant  and  his  friend  had 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  on  their  way  home,  they 
observed,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  a  number  of 
Tinklers — men  and  women — fighting  together  on  the  side 
of  the  road.  One  of  the  females  came  forward  to  the 
travellers,  and  ni^ed  them  vehemently  to  assist  her  husband, 
who,  she  etud,  was  like  to  be  murdered  by  others  who  had 
fallen  upon  him  on  the  highwav.  My  friend  knew  quite 
well  that  all  the  fighting  was  a  farce,  got  up  for  the  pui^se 
of  robbing  him  and  his  companion,  the  moment  they  inter- 
fered with  the  combatants  in  their  feigned  quarrel.  Instead 
of  giving  the  woman  the  assistance  she  asked,  he  privately 
and  very  quietly,  as  if  he  wished  nobody  to  see  it,  showed 
her  Wilson's  knife  in  his  hand,  when  she  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  You  are  our  friends,"  and  called,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  those  engaged  in  the  scuffle,  in  words  ia  the 
same  effect.  Both  the  traveller  now  passed  on,  but,  on 
looking  behind  them,  they  observed  that  the  squabble  had 
entirely  ceased.  The  pen-knife  was  returned  to  Wilson  the 
day  foUowii^. 

I  may  give,  in  this  place,  another  instance  of  these  tokens 
being  granted  by  the  Gipsies  to  their  particular  favourites 
of  the  community.  The  particulars  were  given  to  me  by 
the  individual  with  whom  the  incident  occurred  ;  and  the 

Gip^  mentioned  I  have  myself  seen  and  spoken  to  :  A 

A ,  a  small  farmer,  who  resided  in  the  west  of  Fife, 

happened  to  be  at  one  of  the  Falkland  fairs,  where^  in  the 
evening,  he  fell  in  with  old  Andrew  Sleedmau,  a  Gipsy  horse- 
dealer  from  Lochgellie,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 
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They  entered  a  public-houso  in  Falkland  to  have  a  dram  to- 
gether, before  leaving  the  fair,  and  after  some  conversation 
had  passed,  on  various  subjects,  Steedman  observed  to  his 
acquaintance  that  it  would  be  late  in  the  night  before  ho 
could  reach  his  home,  and  that  he  might  be  exposed  to  some 
danger  on  the  road ;  but  he  would  give  him  Ms  snuff-bos, 
to  present  and  offer  a  snuff  to  the  first  person  who  should 
offer  to  molest  him.  Myinformant,  possessed  of  the  Gipsy's 
snuff-box,  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  his  acquaintance  and 
Falkland  behind  for  his  home.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
on  his  journey,  before  a  man  in  the  dark  seized  the  bridle 
of  bia  horse,  and  ordered  him  to  stop ;  without,  however, 
enforcing  his  command  to  surrender  in  that  determined  tone 
and  manner  common  to  highwaymen  with  those  they  intend 
to  rob.  The  farmer  at  once  recognized  the  robber  to  be  no 
other  than  young  Charles  Graham,  one  of  the  Lochgellie 
Tinklers,  whom  he  personally  knew.  Instead  of  delivering 
him  his  purse,  he  held  out  to  him  the  snuff-box,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and,  offering  him  a  pinch,  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  Lochgellie  to-night.  A  sort  of  parley  now  eusued, 
the  former  feeling  confident  in  the  strength  of  hia  protec- 
tion, and  Graham  confounded  at  being  recognized  by  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  was  about  to  rob,  and  who,  moreover, 
waa  in  possession  of  a  Gipsy  token.  At  first  a  dry  conver- 
sation ensued,  similar  to  that  between  persons  unacquainted 
with  each  other  when  they  happen  to  meet ;  but  Graham, 
recovering  his  self-possession,  soon  became  very  frank  and 
kind,  and  insisted  on  the  farmer  accompanying  him  to  a 
public-house  on  the  road-side,  where  he  would  treat  him  to 
a  dram.  The  farmer,  a  stout,  athletic  man,  and  no  coward, 
complied  with  the  Gipsy's  invitation  without  hesitation. 
While  drinking  their  liquor,  Graham  took  up  the  snuff-box, 
and  examined  it  all  over  very  attentively,  by  the  light  of 
the  candle,  and  returned  it,  without  making  a  single  remark, 
relative  either  to  the  untoward  occurrence  or  the  snuff-box 
itself.  The  farmer  was  equally  silent  as  to  what  had  taken 
place  ;  but  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  particular  maimer 
in  whjch  the  Gipsy  examined  the  token.  They  drank  a 
hearty  dram  together,  and  parted  the  beat  of  friends ;  the 
farmer  for  his  home,  and  Graham,  as  he  supposed,  for  the 
highway,  to  exercise  his  calling.  Graham,  atrout  this  period, 
resided  in  a  house  belonging  to  Steedman,  in  LocI^Uie. 
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Instances  occurred  of  individuals,  who  liappened  to  be 
plundered,  applying  to  Charles  Wilson  for  his  assistance  to 
recover  their  property.  The  particulara  of  the  foUoving 
case  are  in  llie  vords  of  a.  friend  who  gave  me  the  anec- 
dote :  **A  boy,  having  received  his  hard-earned  fee,  at  the 
)  end  of  a  term,  set  out  for  Stirling  to  purchase  some  clothes 
for  himself.  On  the  road  he  was  accoBted  by  two  men,  who 
conversed  with  and  accompanied  him  to  Stirling.  The  lad 
proceeded  accordingly  to  fit  himself  in  a  shop  with  a  new 
suit,  bdt,  to  his  ott^  disaf^intmcnt  and  gnef,  his  small 
penny-fee  was  gone.  The  merchant  questioned  him  about 
the  road  he  bad  come,  and  whether  he  had  been  in  company 
with  any  one  on  the  way  or  otherwise.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  his  companions  being  described,  the  shop-Keeper 
snspected  they  might  have  picked  his  pocket  Dnobserved. 
As  a  last  resource,  the  boy  was  advised  to  call  upon  Charlie 
Wilson,  and  relate  to  him  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune  ; 
which  be  accordingly  did.  Charles  heard  his  story  to  the 
end,  fuid  desired  him  to  call  next  day,  when  he  might  be 
able  to  give  him  some  information  relative  to  his  loss.  The 
yonng  lad  kqpt  the  appointment,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  the 
Tiokler  chief  paid  him  down  every  farthing  of  his  lost 
money ;  but  at  the  same  time  told  him  to  ask  no  questions." 

ThisGipsychiefdied  within  these thirty-fiveyears  in  hisowii 
house,  on  the  castle-hill  at  Stirling,  wliither  he  had  removed 
from  Raploch.  It  is  stated  that,  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore his  death,  he  relinquished  his  former  practices,  and  died 
in  full  communion  with  the  church.*  He  was,  about  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  reduced  to  considerable  poverty,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  betaking  himself  to  his  original 
occupation  of  making  horn  spoons  for  a  subsistence.  In 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  Charles  was  considered  a  very 
kind-hearted  and  generous  man  to  the  poor  ;  and  it  seldom 
happened  that  pover^  and  distress  were  not  relieved  by 
him,  when  application  was  made  to  him  by  the  needy.  Al- 
though many  of  the  more  original  kind  of  Gipsies  have  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  may  possess  a  Bttle  money, 
during  the  prime  of  life,  yet  the  moat  of  them,  in  their  old 
age,  are  in  a  condition  of  poverty  and  misery. 

■  la  th«  "Monlhly  Viritor,"forrebni»ry,  1866,wIUbefbimdan»m!ODnt 
oftht  coDTenion  of  one  of  this  Gipsy  cIhd,  of  the  name  of  Jeanie  W  Uioa. 
The  tr»ct  ii  very  »ppropri»tely  headed,  "A  lily  aiuong  tbora*." — £)>. 
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Charles  Wilson  had  a  femily  of  very  handsome  danghtera, 
one  of  vhom  was  considered  a  perfect  beauty.  She  cBd  not 
travel  the  country,  like  the  rest  of  her  family,  bnt  remained 
at  home,  and  acted  as  her  iather's  honsekeeper ;  and,  when 
any  of  the  tribe  visited  him,  they  always  addressed  her  by 
the  title  of  "my  lady,"  {raiinie,)  and  otherwise  treated  her 
with  great  reepect.  This  beautiful  girl  was,  about  the  year 
l'T95,\ept  as  a  mistress  by  an  adjutant  of  a  Scotch  regiment 
of  fencible  cav^ry.  She  was  frequently  seen  as  handsomely 
and  fashionably  attired  as  the  fii-st  females  in  Stirling ;  and 
some  of  the  troopers  were  not  displeased  to  see  their  adju- 
tant's mistress  equal  in  appearance  to  the  highest  dajnes  in 
the  town.  Bnt  Wilson's  daughters  wero  ail  frequently 
dressed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  could  not  have  been 
taken  for  Gipsies, 

To  suit  their  purposes  of  deception,  in  practising  their 
pilfering  habittt,  the  female  Gipsies,  as  well  as  the  males, 
often  changed  their  wearing  apparel.  Some  of  them  have 
been  seen  in  four  different  dresses  in  one  fair  day,  varying 
from  the  appearance  of  a  sturdy  female  beggar  to  that  of  a 
young,  flirting  wench,  fantastically  dressed,  and  tJirowing 
herself,  a  perfect  lure,  in  the  way  of  the  hearty,  ranting, 
half  intoxicated,  and  merry  young  farmers,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  stripping  them  of  their  money.*  The  following  is 
given  as  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  female  deception  : — On  a 
fair-day,  in  the  town  of  Kinross,  a  Brae-laird,t  in  the  same 
county,  fell  in  with  a  Gipsy  harpy  of  the  above  character, 
of  the  name  of  Wilson,  one  of  Charles'  daughters,  it  waa 
understood.  She  had  a  fine  person,  an  agreeable  and  pre- 
possessing countenance,  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  was, 
altogether,  what  one  would  pronounce  a  pretty  girl.  Her 
charms  made  a  very  sudden  and  deep  impression  on  the  sus- 
ceptible laird ;  and  as  it  was  an  easy  matter,  in  those  times, 

*  An  old  woman,  whom  I  found  occupying  the  hoQBO  a!  Charles  Wilson, 
■t  Raploeb,  !□  184S,  infonned  me  that  the  hod  seen  hia  wife  In  jStw  difler- 
ent  dreaaeg,  in  one  m*rket-day.  Sha  was,  at  the  time,  a  serraDt  in  m  bladc- 
imilh't  family  in  Stirling,  who  were  ^at  fritndi  of  Charles  Wilson ;  and 
every  Ume  Mrs.  Wil*>n  came  into  die  smith's  h'inse,  from  her  plundering 
in  ths  market,  this  servant  girl,  then  nine  years  old,  cleaned  fur  thoa  for  > 
fresh  expedition  la  the  erowd.  When  suspected,  or  even  delected,  in  their 
pracUeea,  these  (amsle  Gipaiet,  by  such  change  of  dresa  and  character, 
easily  escaped  apprehensioa  by  Uie  autharities. 

t  There  are  a  number  of  small  landed  propr* 
Kinross-shire ;  henoe  the  ap[>el]ation  of  Brae-hii 
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to  make  np  acqaaiotance  at  thene  ]arge  and  promtscnons 
gatherings,  the  eDamoured  rustic  soon  found  means  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  stranger  lady.  He  treated  her  in  a 
gallant  manner,  and  engaged  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  at 
Ser  place  of  residence.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  num- 
ber of  Tinklers  were,  that  very  evening,  apprehended  in  the 
iair,  for  picking  pockets,  and  a  great  many  parses  were 
foond  in  their  custody.  Proclamation  was  made  by  the 
authorities,  that  all  those  who  had  lost  their  money  should 
appear  at  a  place  named,  and  identify  their  property.  The 
Brae-laird,  among  others,  missed  his  pocket-book  and  parse, 
and  accordingly  went  to  enquire  after  them.  His  purse  was 
produced  to  him  ;  but  greatly  was  he  ashamed  and  mortified 
when  the  thief  was  also  shown  to  him,  lying  in  prison — the 
Tery  person  of  hia  handsome  and  beautiful  sweetheart,  now 
metamorphosed  into  a  common  Tinkler  wench.  Whether  lie 
now  provoked  the  ire  of  his  dnlcinea,  by  harsh  treatment,  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  the  woman  sent,  as  it  were,  a  dagger  to 
his  heart,  by  calling  out  before  all  present :  "Ay,  laird, ye're 
no  sae  kind  to  me  noo,  lad,  as  when  ye  treated  me  wi'  wine 
in  the  forenoon."  The  man,  confounded  at  hia  exposure, 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  her  presence,  and,  rather  than  bear 
the  cutting  taunts  of  the  Gipsy,  fled  from  the  place  of  inves- 
tigation, leaving  his  money  behind  him.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the  Stirlingshire 
Gipsies  contribnted  their  full  proportion  to  the  list  of  victims 
to  the  offended  laws  of  the  country.  Although  Charles 
Wilson,  the  chieftain  of  the  horde,  dexterously  eluded  justice 
himself,  two  of  hie  brothers  were  executed  within  the  mem- 
ory of  people  still  living.  Another  of  his  relatives,  of  the 
name  of  Gordon,  also  underwent  the  last  penalty  of  the  law, 
at  Glasgow,  where  an  acquaintance  of  mine  saw  him  hanged, 
Wilson  had  a  son  who  carried  a  box  of  jewelry  through  the 
country,  and  was  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in 
robbing  a  bank,  at,  I  believe,  Dnnkeld.  Some  of  the  des- 
cendants of  this  Stirlingshire  tribe  still  roam  up  and  down 
the  kingdom,  nearly  in  the  old  Gipsy  manner ;  and  several 


*  It  is  Interestiiig  to  ootice  Bach  renoountera  between  tlieae  pretty,  gecteel- 
lookii^Olpide*  and  the  oTdinary  natives.  The  denunomeDt,  inthiaiDatance, 
mlg^t  have  been  a  marriage,  aod  the  pUDtation  of.  b  cnlonj  of  Gipalea 
motoiig  the  Braes  of  Elnroas-ehire.  The  same  might  have  bupjiened  in  the 
caMe  or  the  other  lady  WllwD,  with  the  adjutant  at  StiriiDg,  or  with  ona 
of  hi»  acqaaiDtADeca.^£!D. 
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of  them  have  their  residence,  when  not  on  the  tramp,  is  the 
tovn  of  Stirling. 

Tlie  great  diatingaishicg  feature  in  the  character  of  tiie 
Gipsies  is  an  incurable  propensity  for  theft  and  robbery, 
ana  taking  openly  and  forcibly  (soming)  whatever  answers 
their  purpose.  A  Gipsy,  of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
stated  to  me  that  his  forefathers  considered  it  quite  lawftil, 
among  themselves,  to  take  from  others,  not  of  their  own  frar 
teraity,  any  article  they  stood  in  need  of.  Casting  his  eyes 
around  the  inside  of  my  house,  he  said ;  "  For  instance,  were 
they  to  enter  this  room,  they  would  carry  off  anything  that 
coiud  be  of  service  ia  them,  sudi  as  clothes,  money,  victuals, 
Ac. :"  "  but,"  added  he,  "  all  this  proceeded  from  ignorance ; 
they  are  now  quite  changed  in  their  manners."  Another 
Gipsy,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  informed  me  that 
the  tribe  have  a  complete  and  thorough  hatred  of  the  whole 
community,  excepting  those  who  shelter  them,  or  treat  them 
with  kindiiese ;  and  that  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery,  com- 
mitted on  any  of  the  natives  among  whom  they  travel,  ia 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  which  a 
Gipsy  can  possibly  perform. 

But  the  Gipsies  are  by  no  means  the  onhr  nation  in  the  world 
that  have  considered  theft  reputable.  In  Sparta,  under  the 
celebrated  law-giver  Lycurgus,  theft  was  also  reputable.  In 
Hugh  Murray's  account  of  an  embassy  from  Fortugal  to  the 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  in  1620,  we  find  the  following  curioos 
passage  relative  to  thieves  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  "  Aa 
the  embassy  left  the  palace,  a  band  of  thieves  carried  off  a 
number  of  valuable  articles,  while  a  servant  who  attempted 
to  defend  them  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  ambassadors, 
enquiring  the  mode  of  obtaining  redresfl  for  this  outrage, 
were  assured  that  these  thieves  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  , 
court  establishment,  and  that  officers  were  appointed  who 
levied  a  proportion  of  the  articles  stolen,  for  behoof  his  im- 
perial majesty."*  In  another  part  of  Africa,  there  is  a  horde 
of  Moors  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  thieves.  This 
wandering,  vagabond  horde  do  not  blush  at  adopting  this 
odious  denommation.  Their  chief  is  called  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  thieves.t  In  Hugh  Murray's  Asia,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relative  to  the  professed  thieves  in  India. 
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'Nothing  tends  more  to  call  in  qnestion  the  mildness  of 
the  Hindoo  disposition  than  the  vast  scale  of  the  practice 
of  decoity.  This  term,  thotigh  essentially  synonymous  with 
robbery,  augeesta,  however,  very  different  ideas.  With  ns, 
robbers  are  daring  and  desperate  outlaws,  who  hide  them- 
Belvea  in  the  obscure  comers  of  great  cities,  shunned  and 
detested  by  all  isociety.  In  India,  they  are  regular  and 
reputable  persons,  who  have  not  only  houses  and  families, 
but  often  landed  property,  and  have  much  influence  in  the 
villages  where  they  reside.  This  profession,  like  all  others, 
is  hereditaiT ;  and  a  father  has  been  heard,  from  the  gallows, 
carefully  admonishing  his  son  not  to  be  deterred,  "by  his  fate, 
from  following  the  calling  of  his  ancestors.  They  are  very 
devout,  and  have  placed  themselves  under  the  patronage  of 
the  goddess  E^i,  revered  in  Bengal  above  all  other  deities, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  loot  with  pecnliar  favour  on  achiev- 
menta  such  as  theirs.  They  are  even  recognized  by  the  old 
Hindoo  laws,  which  couuin  enactments  for  the  protection 
of  stolen  goods,  npon  a  dne  share  being  given  to  the  magis- 
trate. They  seldom,  however,  commit  depredations  in  their 
own  village,  or  even  in  that  immediately  adjoining,  but  seek 
a  distant  one,  where  they  have  no  tie  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  formed  into  bands,  with  military  organization,  so 
that  when  a  chief  dies,  there  is  always  another  ready  to  suc- 
ceed bim.  They  calculate  that  they  have  ten  chances  to  one 
of  never  being  brought  to  justice," 

The  old  Hindoo  law  alluded  to  in  the  above  passt^e  is,  I 

E resume,  the  following  enactment  in  the  Gentoo  Code,  trans- 
ited by  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  page  146 :  "  The  mode 
of  shares  among  robbers  is  this  :  If  any  thieves,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  magistrate,  and  with  his  assistance,  have  com- 
mitted depredations  upon,  and  brought  any  booty  from,  an- 
other province,  the  magistrate  shall  receive  a  share  of 
one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  if  they  receive  no  command  or 
assistance  from  the  magistrate,  they  shall  give  the  magis- 
trate, in  that  case,  one-tenth  of  his  share ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  their  chief  shall  receive  four  shares :  and  whoso 
ever  among  them  is  perfect  master  of  his  occupation,  shall 
receive  three  sharw  ;  also  whichever  of  them  is  remarkably 
strong  and  stout,  shall  receive  two  shares  -,  and  the  rest  shall 
receive  each  one  share.  If  any  one  of  the  community  of 
thieves  happens  to  be  taken,  and  should  be  released  m>m 
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the  Ciilcliery,  {court  of  jnetice),  upon  pavment  of  a  smn  of 
money,  all  the  thieves  ehall  make  {^oodtliat  sum  by  equal 
shares." — "In  the  Gentoo  code  contaiDing  this  law,  there 
are  many  severe  enactments  against  theft  and  robbery  of 
every  description ;  but  these  laws  refer  to  domestic  distnrbera 
of  their  own  countrymen,  or  violators  of  the  first  principles 
of  society.  ITie  law  wiiich  regulates  these  shares  of  robbers, 
refers  only  to  such  bold  and  hardy  adventurers  as  sally  fortli 
to  levy  contributions  in  a  foreign  province." 
,  Now  our  Gipsies  are,  in  one  point,  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  adventurers  here  mentioned.  They  look  upon  themselves 
as  being  in  a  foreign  land,  and  consider  it  fair  game  to  rob, 
plunder,  and  cheat  all  and  every  one  fA  the  "  strangers" 
among  whom  they  travel.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
tiiere  were  also  rules  among  the  Gipsy  bands  for  dividing 
their  booty,  something  like  the  old  Hindoo  law  alluded  to.^ 
We  find  the  following  curious  particulars  mentioned  of  a 
tribe  among  the  mountains  in  India,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
tjie  abcvigines  of  Hindostan.  They  are  called  Kookiea  or 
Luuctas.  "Next  to  personal  valour,  the  accomplisJiment 
most  esteemed  in  a  warrior  is  superior  address  in  stealing  ; 
and  if  a  thief  can  convey,  undiscoTered,  to  his  own  house, 
his  neighbour's  property,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  reclaimed  ; 
nor,  if  delected  in  the  act,  is  he  otherwise  punished  than  by 
esposnre  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Porah,  and  being  obliged  to 
restore  what  he  may  have  laid  hold  of."  "  It  is  a  great 
recommendatioa  in  obtaining  a  wife,  when  a  Kookie  can 
say  that  his  house  is  fuU  of  stolen  articles,  "f  There  are 
several  other  tribes  in  the  world  among  whom  theft  and  rob- 
bery are  considered  meritorious  actions.  It  appears  that 
among  the  Coords  "  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  a  wife  till 
he  has  committed  some  great  act  of  robbery  or  murder."  lo 
an  account  of  Kamtschatka,  it  is  mentioned  that  "  among  all 
these  barbarous  nations,  excepting  the  Samtschadalee,  theft 

'What  ia  sddhereia,  of  course,  applicable  to  aoIbm,  only,  of  theOipeies. 
Oar  aDthor  oeed  not  have  gone  so  very  far  away  bom  home,  for  initancea 
of  theft  and  robbery  being,  under  eertain  cireumBUiices,  deemed  hoooul- 
■bU>    Both  were,  at  one  time,  followed  in  Scotland,  when  all  procUaed 
"Tb*  good  old  ruin  tht  ilmple  plu, 
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spntable,  provided  they  do  not  steaJ  in  their  own  tribe, 
I  done  with  such  art  as  to  prevent  discovery  :  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  puDisbed  -^lery  severely  if  discovered  ;  not 
for  the  theft,  but  for  the  want  of  address  in  the  art  of  stew- 
ing. A  Tschukotskoe  girl  cannot  be  married  before  she  bag 
shown  her  dexterity  in  tMs  way."* 

Kalhed,  in  apologizing  for  the  Hindoo  ma^strate  partici- 
pating in  the  plunder  of  banditti,  which  appli^  iequally  well 
to  the  Qipsies,  remarks  that,  "  unjust  as  this  behaviour  may 
appear  in  the  eye  of  equity,  it  bears  the  most  genuine  stamp 
of  antiqui^,  and  corresponds  entirely  with  the  manners  of 
the  early  Grecians,  at  or  before  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  of  the  western  nations  befbre  their  emersion  from 
barbarism ;  a  practice  still  kept  up  among  the  piratic  States 
of  Barbaiy,  to  its  fuUeet  extent  by  sea,  and  probably  among 
many  hordes  of  Tartars  and  Arabian  banditti  by  hmd."  It 
is  proper  to  motion  that  the  GMpsies  seldom  or  never  steal 
from  one  another ;  at  least,  I  never  could  God  out  an  instance 
of  a  thd't  having  been  committed  by  a  Gipsy  on  one  of  h!b 
own  tribe. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  details,  that  the  ean* 
guinary  laws  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  promul- 
gated all  over  Europe  against  Uie  Gipsies,  were  not  enacted 
to  put  down  fanciful  crimes,  as  an  author  of  the  present  day 
seems,  in  bis  travels,  to  insinuate.  To  plunder  the  com- 
inunity  with  more  safety  to  their  persons,  the  Gipsies  appear 
to  have  had  a  system  of  theft  peculiar  to  thems^ves.  Those 
of  Lochgellie  trained  all  their  children  to  theft.  Indeed, 
this  has  been  the  general  ra^ctice  with  the  tribe  all  over 
Scotland.  Several  individuals  have  mentioned  to  me  that 
the  Lochgellie  band  were  exercised  in  the  art  of  thieving 
under  the  most  rigid  discipline.  Tliey  had  various  ways  of  ' 
making  themselves  expert  thieves.  They  frequently  prac- 
tised themselves  by  picking  the  pockets  of  each  other. . 
Sometimes  a  pair  of  breeches  were  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
a  string,  suspended  from  a  high  part  of  the  tent,  kiln,  or 
outlioHse  in  which  they  happened  to  be  encamped.  The 
children  were  set  at  work  to  try  it  they  could,  by  sleight  of 
hand,  abstract  money  from  t^e  pockets  of  the  breeches  hang- 
ing in  this  position,  without  moving  them.    Sometimes  they 

*  Dr.  JamM  Orieve'e  truialsCiaii  cf  a  KnssiaD  acooiml  of  Eamtacliatka, 
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used  bells  in  this  discipline.  The  childreo  who  ■were  most 
expert  in  abBtracting  the  inonej  io  this  manner,  were  rewarded 
with  applause  and  presents  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  proved  awkward,  by  ringing  the  bell,  or  moviog  the 
breeches,  were  Bererely  chastised.  After  the  yonths  were 
considered  perfect  in  tbis  branch  of  their  profession,  a  purse, 
or  other  small  object,  was  laid  down  in  an  exposed  part  of 
,  the  tent  or  camp,  in  view  of  all  the  family.  While  the 
ordiDary  businesB  of  tlie  Gipsies  was  going  forward,  the 
children  again  c(Hamenced  their  operations,  by  exerting  their 
ingenuity  and  exerci&ing  thmr  patience,  in  trpDg  to  carry 
off  the  purse  without  being  percCTved  l^  any  one  present. 
If  they  were  detected,  they  were  again  beaten  ;  but  if  they 
succeeded  nunoticed,  they  -were  caressed  and  liberally  re- 
warded. Ab  far  as  my  information  goes,  this  systematic 
training  trf  tlie  Gipsy  youth  was  performed  by  the  chief 
female  of  the  bands.  These  women  seem  to  have  had  great 
authority  over  their  children.  Ann  Brown,  of  the  Loch- 
gellie  tribe,  could,  by  a  single  stamp  of  her  foot,  cause  the 
children  to  crouch  to  the  ground,  like  trembling  dogs  uodei' 
the  lash  of  an  angry  master.  The  Gipsies,  from  these  con- 
stant trainings,  became  exceedingly  deacteroua  at  jncking 
pockets.  The  following  instance  of  their  extraordinary  acf 
dress  in  these  practices,  will  show  the  effects  of  tiieir  careful 
trainiDg,  as  well  as  exhibit  the  natural  ingenuity  whi^  tiiey 
will  display  in  compassing  their  ends. 

A  principal  male  Gipsy,  of  a  veiy  respectable  appearaoce, 
whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  happened,  on  & 
market  day,  to  be  drinking  in  a  public-bouse,  with  sermitl 
farmers  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  The  party 
observed,  from  the  window,  a  countryman  purchase  somfr 
thing  at  a  stand  in  the  market,  and,  after  paying  ioc  it,  thrust 
his  purse  into  his  watch-pocket,  in  the  band  of  his  breeches. 
One  of  the  company  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  rob  the  cautious  man  of  his  purse,  without 
being  detected.  The  Gipsy  immediately  offered  to  bet  two 
bottles  of  wine  that  he  would  rob  the  man  of  his  parse,  in 
the  open  and  public  market,  without  being  perceived  by  him. 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  the  Gipsy  proceeded  about  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  business.  Going  up  to  the  unsuspecting 
man,  he  requested,  as  a  particular  favour,  if  he  womd  easo 
the  stock  about  his  neck,  which  buckled  behind — on  artido 
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of  dress  at  that  time  in  fashion.  The  countryman  most 
readily  agreed  to  oblige  the  stranger  gentleman — as  he  snp- 
posed  him  to  be.  The  Gipsy,  now  stooping  down,  to  allow 
hia  stock  to  be  adjusted,  placed  his  head  against  the  cwnntry- 
man's  stomach,  and,  pressing  it  forward  a  little,  he  reached 
down  one  hand,  under  the  pretence  of  adjusting  his  shoe, 
while  the  other  was  employed  in  extracting  tiie  farmer's 
pnrse.    The  purse  was  immediately  brought  into  the  com- 

Eny,  and  the  cantioua,  nnanspecting  countryman  did  not 
ow  of  his  loss,  till  he  was  sent  for,  and  had  his  property 
returned  to  him. 

The  Gipsy  youth,  trained  from  Infancy  to  plunder,  in  the 
manner  described,  were  formed  into  companies  or  bands, 
with  a  captain  at  their  head.  These  captains  were  generally 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  old  chieftains,  who,  having  been 
themselTCS  leadere  in  their  youth,  endeavoored,  in  their  old 
age,  to  support,  outwardly,  a  pretty  fair  character,  although 
nnd^r  considerable  suspicion.  The  captains  were  generally 
well  dressed,  and  coiud  not  be  taken  for  Gipsies.     The 

Jouths  varied  in  age  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  They  travel- 
ed to  fairs  singly,  or  at  least  never  above  two  together, 
while  their  captains  almost  always  rode  on  horse-back,  but 
never  in  company  with  any  of  their  men.*  The  band  con- 
sisted of  a  great  nnmbei'  of  individuals,  and  in  a  fair  several 
of  these  companies  would  be  present ;  each  company  acting 
independent  of  the  others,  for  behoof  of  its  own  members 
and  chief.  Each  chief,  on  such  occasions,  had  his  own  head- 
quarters, to  which  his  men  repaired  with  their  booty,  as  East 
as  they  obtained  it.     Some  oi  the  chiefs,  handsomely  dressed, 

Eretended  to  be  busily  employed  in  buying  and  selling  horses, 
at  were  always  ready  to  attend  to  the  operations  of  thmr 

■  An  old  Qipay  told  me  Uutt  he  bad  seen  one  of  the  prindpd  eUcA, 
drewed  lUce  a  gtoUenun,  tniveUing  in  a  post-cb^ae,  tor  the  parpose  of 
attending  fairs. 

[Tidoo),  of  iba  French  seoret  police,  thus  writes  of  tbe  Hungarian  Oip- 
riea,  Tiriting  the  weat  of  Enrope :  R^dng  my  eje»  towards  a  crowd  in  front 
<rfameiucerie,  I  perceived  one  of  the  faUejodciy*  taking  the  pnma  of  a  fat 
■huter,  whom  we  saw  the  next  momeat  aeeUng;  for  it  in  Ida  pocket ;  the 
'•-■—'  — "-—entered-  " — "— '-  -■- "- "-' '"--  - -- 

nntil  he  had  pilfered  'eome  of  the  jewels  ^at  were  shown  M 


di    -.  „ .  . 

StAemian  then  entered  a  jeweller's  shop,  where  were  already  two  of  the  pre- 
Itnded  Zndaad  ptaianti,  and  my  companion  assnred  me  that  he  w     " 
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Id  ereiy  part  of  the  lair  where  there  was  a  erowd,  I  niet  some  of  the 
lodgers  of  the  Dnchesa,  (the  inn  kept  bj  a  Qips;  woman  la  which  he  had 
■pent  the  previotu  DlKht.) — En.]  s 
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tribe,  employed  in  plundering  in  the  market  The  purses 
were  brought  to  the  horao-dealor  by  the  membcra  of  his  band, 
who,  to  prevent  being  discovered,  pretended  to  be  buying 
horses  from  him,  while  communicating  with  him  relative  to 
tiieir  pecQliar  vocation.  When  a  detection  was  liltely  to 
take  place,  the  chief  mounted  a  good  horse,  and  rode  off  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  previously  made  known  to  hia 
men,  with  the  whole  of  the  booty  in  his  custody.  To  this 
place  the  band,  wlien  all  was  quiet,  repaired,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  plunder.  They  could  communicate  infor- 
mation to  one  another  by  signs,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  frequently  enabled  them  to  get  the  start  of 
their  pursuers.  Like  the  fox,  the  dog,  and  the  corUe,  they 
frequently  concealed  their  stolen  articles  in  the  earth.  Par- 
ties of  them  would  frequently  commence  sham  fights  in  mar- 
kets, to  facilitate  the  picking  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
while  crowded  together  to  witness  tlie  scufiQes. 

Many  of  the  male  Gipsies  used  a  piece  of  strong  leather, 
like  a  sailmaker's  palm,  having  a  short  piece  of  sharp  steel, 
like  the  point  of  a  surgeon's  lancet,  where  the  sailmaker  has 
his  thimble.  The  long  sleeves  of  their  coats  concealed  the 
instrument,  and  when  they  wished  to  cut  a  purse  out  of  an 
arm-pocket,  they  stretched  out  the  arm,  and  ran  it  flatly  and 
gently  along  the  cloth  of  the  coat,  opposite  the  pocket  of  the 
individual  they  wished  to  plunder.  The  female  Gipsies 
wore,  upon  their  forefingers,  rings  of  a  peculiar  conatruction, 
yet  nothing  nanBual  in  their  appearance,  excepting  their 
veiT  large  size.  On  closing  the  hand,  the  pressure  upon  a 
Epnng  sent  forth,  through  an  aperture  or  slit  in  the  ring,  a 
piece  of  sharp  steel,  something  like  the  manner  in  which  a 
bee  thrusts  out  and  withdraws  its  sting.  With  these  inge- 
nious instrumenis  the  female  Gipsies  cut  the  outside  of  tho 
pockets  of  their  victims,  exactly  as  a  glazier  runs  his  dia- 
tnond  over  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  opening  once  made  by  the 
back  of  the  forefinger,  the  hand,  following,  was  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  ^Kx^et.  In  the  midst  of  a  crowded  fair,  the 
dexterous  Gipsies,  with  their  nimble  fingers,  armed  with 
these  invisible  instruments;  cot  the  pocket-books  and  pnrsea 
of  the  honest  farmers,  as  if  they  had  been  robbed  by  magic. 
So  skillful  were  the  wife  and  one  of  the  sisters  of  Charles 
Wilson,  in  the  art  of  thieving,  that  although  the  loss  of  the 
pocket-book  was,  in  some  instances,  immediately  discovered. 
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Lothing  vas  ever  found  upon  their  persons  by  wMcli  Uieir  gnilt 
could  be  eetablisbed.  No  mstrumeiit  appeared  in  tlieir  posses- 
sion with  ■which  the  clothes  of  the  pltindered  individuals  could 
have  been  cut,  as  no  one  dreamt  that  the  rings  on  their  fin- 
gers contained  tools  so  admirably  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

The  Gipsy  chiefo  in  Scotland  appear,  at  one  time,  to  have , 
received  a  share  of  the  plundered  articles  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  thoae  of  the  same  rank  received  from  their  inferiors 
in  Hungary,  Grellmanu  says  :  "  Whenever  a  complaint  is 
made  that  any  of  their  people  have  been  guilty  of  theft,  the 
Waywode  (chief)  not  only  orders  a  general  search  to  be 
made  in  every  tent  or  hut,  and  returns  the  stolen  goods  to 
the  owner,  if  they  can  be  found ;  but  he  punishes  the  thief, 
in  presence  of  the  complainant,  with  his  whip.  He  does  not, 
however,  punish  the  aggressor  from  any  regard  to  justice, 
but  rather  to  quiet  the  plaintiff,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  his  people  more  wary  in  their  thefts,  as  well  as  more 
dexterous  m  concealing  their  prey.  These  very  materially 
concern  him,  since,  by  every  discovery  that  is  made,  his  in- 
come suffers,  as  the  whole  proht  of  his  office  arises  from  his 
share  of  the  articles  that  ai-e  stolen.  Every  time  any  one 
brings  in  a  booty,  he  is  obliged  to  give  information  to  the 
Arch-gipsy  of  his  successful  enterprise,  then  render  a  just  ac- 
count of  what  and  how  much  he  has  stolen,  in  order  tiiat  the 
prcmer  division  may  be  made.  This  is  the  situation  in  which 
n  Gipsy  looks  on  himself  as  bound  to  give  a  feir  and  tme 
detail,  though,  in  every  other  instance,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  perjure  himself." 

A.  shrewd  and  active  m^stratfl,  in  the  west  of  Fife,  knew 
our  Scottish  Gipsy  depredators  so  well,  that  he  caused  them 
all  to  be  apprehended  as  they  entered  the  fairs  held  in  the 
town  in  which  he  resided  ;  and  when  the  market,  which  lasted 
for  several  days,  was  over,  the  Gipsies  were  released  from 
prison,  with  empty  pockets  and  hungry  bellies — most  effec- 
tually baffled  in  tbeir  desigos. 

Great  numbers  of  these  Gipsy  plunderers,  at  one  time, 
crossed  the  Forth  at  the  Queensferry,  for  the  purpose  of 
Btealinff  and  robbing  at  the  fairs  in  ^e  north  of  Scotland. 
They  all  travelled  singly  or  in  pairs.  Very  few  persons 
knew  whence  they  came,  or  with  whom  they  were  cMinected. 
They  were,  in  general,  well  dressed,  and  conld  not  have  been 
taken  for  Gipsi^.    Every  one  put  up  at  a  public-house,  of 
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Korth  Queensfonj,  kept  by  a  Mr.  McRitcMe,  already  men- 
tioned, aa  inn  weft  known  m  the  neighbourhood  for  ita  good 
fare,  and  mnch  frequented  by  all  classy  of  society.  In  this 
house,  on  the  morning  after  a  fair  in  Dunfermline,  when  their 
hmneaa  was  all  over,  and  themselves  not  alarmeii  by  detec- 
tion, or  other  scaring  incidents,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of 
these  plnnderers  have  frequently  been  seen  sitting  at  break-  ' 
fast,  with  Captain  Gkirdon,  their  commander,  at  their  head. 
The  landlord  8  son  informed  me  that  they  ate  and  drank  of  , 
the  best  in  the  house,  and  paid  most  handsomely  for  every* 
thing  they  called  for.  I  believe  they  were  among  the  best 
customers  the  landlord  had.  Gipsies,  however,  are  by  no 
means  habitual  drinkers,  or  tiplers  ;  but  when  they  do  sit 
down,  it  is,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  sea,  a  complete  Now- 
oat.  About  this  public-house,  these  Gipsies  were  perfectly 
inofiensive,  and  remarkably  civil  to  all  connected  with  it. 
They  troubled  or  stole  from  none  of  the  people  about  the  inn, 
nor  from  those  who  lodged  in  the  house,  while  they  were 
within  doors,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Anything 
could  have  been  trusted  with  them  on  theae  occasions.  At 
these  meetings,  the  landlord's  son  frequently  heard  them 
talking  in  the  Gipsy  lai^^e.  Gordon,  at  times,  paid  tlie 
Tockoning  for  the  whole,  and  transacted  any  other  business 
•with,  tiie  lajidlord  ;  but,  when  the  Gipsy  company  was  inter- 
mixed with  females,  which  was  commonly  the  case,  each 
individual  paid  his  own  share  of  the  bill  incurred.  It 
was  sometimes  the  practice  with  the  young  bands  to  leave 
their  reckoning  to  be  paid  by  their  chiefs,  who  were  not  pre- 
sent, but  who,  perhaps  next  day,  came  riding  up,  and  paid 
the  expenses  incurred  by  their  men.  I  am  informed  that 
two  chiefs,  of  the  names  of  Wilson  and  Brown,  often  paid  the 
expenses  of  their  bands  in  this  way.  When  any  of  these 
principal  Gipsies  happened  to  remain  in  the  public-house  all 
night,  they  behaved  very  genteelly.  They  paid  the  chamber- 
maid, boots,  and  waiter  with  more  liberality  than  was  the 
custom  with  mercantile  travellers  generally.  Captain  Gor- 
don, j^ust  mentioned,  assumed  veir  considerable  consequence 
at  tMa  place.  Frequently  he  hired  boats  and  visited  the 
islands  in  the  Forth,  and  adjacent  coasts,  like  a  gentleman 
of  pleasure.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  no  less  than  a  guinea, 
wiui  bnmdy  and  eatables  ad  libitum,  to  be  rowed  over  to 
lach-colm,  a  dlstaDce  of  four  miles. 
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The  female  Gipsies  from  the  south,  on  visitiiie  their  friends 
at  Lochgellie,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  often  hired  horses  at 
the  North  Queeneferry,  and  rode,  with  no  small  pomp  and 
pride,  to  the  village.  Sometimes  tro  females  irotUd  ride 
npon  one  horse.  A  very  decent  old  man,  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  a  small  farmer,  informed  me  that  he  hixa- 
self  had  rode  to  Lochgellie,  with  a  female  Gipsy  behind  him, 
accompanied  by  other  two,  monnted  on  another  of  his  horses, 
riding  with  much  spirit  and  glee  by  his  side.  Chalmers 
said  uiat  these  women  not  only  paid  more  than  the  common 
hire,  bnt  treated  the  owners  of  the  horses  with  as  mnch  meat 
and  drink  as  they  could  take.  The  male  Gipsies  also  hired 
horses  at  thiij  Ferry,  with  which  they  rode  to  markets  in  the 
north. 

The  vonDg  Gipsies,  male  and  female,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  appear  to  tiave  been  the  Sower  of  the  different  bands, 
collected  and  employed  in  a  general  plundering  at  the  fairs 
in  the  north.  So  well  did  they  pay  their  way  at  the  village 
and  passage  alluded  to,  that  the  boatmen  gave  them  the 
kindly  name  of  "  our  Men's."  These  wanderers  were  all 
known  at  the  village  by  the  name  of  "  Gillie  Wheeseb,"  or 
"  Killie  Wheesh,"  which,  in  the  west  of  Fife,  aignified  "  the 
lads  that  take  the  purees."  Old  Thomas  Chalmers  informed 
me  that  he  had  frequentlv  seen  these  sharks  of  boatmen 
shake  these  Gipsy  thieves  neartily  by  the  hand,  and,  with  a 
si^ificant  smileon  their  harsh,  weather-beaten  countenances, 
wish  them  a  good  market,  as  they  landed  them  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  Forth,  on  their  way  to  picking  pockets  at  fairs. 

As  an  incident  in  the  Jives  of  these  Gipsies,  I  will  give 
the  following,  which  was  witnessed  by  Clialmers :  A  Gillie 
of  a  Gipsy  horse-couper  stole  a  black  colt,  in  the  east  of 
Fife,  and  carried  it  direct  to  a  fair  in  Perth,  where  he  ex- 
changed it  for  a  white  horse,  belonging  to  a  Highlander 
wearing  a  green  kilL  The  Highlander,  however,  had  not 
long  put  the  colt  into  the  stable,  before  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  it  was  gone.  Suspecting  the  Gipsy  of  the  theft, 
the  sturdy  Gael  proceeded  in  search  of  him,  and  receiving 
positive  information  of  the  fact,  lie  pursued  him,  like  a 
staunch  hound  on  the  warm  foot  of  reynard,  till  he  overtook 
him  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Einross.  The  Gip^ 
was  taking  some  Tcfrcshment  in  the  same  room  with  Chm- 
iners,  when  the  Highlander,  in  a  storm  of  broken  Englisdi, 
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bnrst  into  their  presence.  The  astnte  and  polished  Gipsy 
instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  hl9  arms  around 
the  foaming  Celt,  embraced  and  hugged  hiin  in  the  eastern 
natmer,  ovorpowering  him  with  espressioiis  of  joy  at  seeing 
him  again.  This  qolte  exasperated  the  mountaineer :  al- 
moBt  suffocated  with  rage,  he  shook  the  Gipsy  from  his  pcr- 
80D,  with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  demanded  the  colt  he  had 
stolen  from  him.  Notwithstandiug  the  deceitful  embracea 
and  forced  entreaties  of  the  Gipsy,  he  was,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  messenger,  at  the  back  of  the  Highlander,  safely 
lodged  in  the  jail  of  Cupar. 

OoDsidering  the  great  aptitude  which  the  Gipsies  have 
always  shown  for  working  in  metals,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
tliey  should  hare  resorted  to  coiuing,  among  their  many  ex- 
pecuents  for  circumveuting  and  plundering  the  "  strangers" 
among  whom  they  sojourn.  The  following  instance  will 
illnstrate  the  singular  audacity  which  they  can  display  in 
this  branch  of  their  profession :  As  an  honest  countryman, 

of  much  simplicity  of  character,  of  the  name  of  W O , 

was  jonmeying  along  the  public  road,  a  travelling  Tinkler, 
'irhom  he  did  not  know,  chanced  to  come  np  lo  him.  After 
walking  and  conversing  for  some  time,  the  courteous  Gipsy, 
on  arriving  at  a  public-house,  Invited  him  to  step  in,  and 
hare  a  "  tasting."  They  accordingly  entered  the  house,  and 
had  no  sooner  finished  one  half  mutchken,  than  the  liberal 
wanderer  called  for  another  ;  but  when  the  reckoning  came 
to  be  thought  of,  the  countryman  was  surprised  when  his 
friend  the  Tinkler  declared  that  he  had  not  a  coin  in  his 
possession.  Unfortunately,  the  honest  man  happened  also  to 
be  without  a  farthing  in  bis  pocket,  and  how  they  were  to' 
get  out  of  the  house,  without  paying  the  landlord,  whom 
neither  of  them  knew,  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  While 
meditating  over  their  dilemma,  the  Gipsy,  with  his  eyes 
rolling  about  in  everj'  direction,  as  is  their  wont,  espied  a 
pewt«r  basin  under  a  bed  in  the  room.  This  was  all  he  re- 
quired. Bolting  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  opened  his 
budget,  and,  taking  out  a  pair  of  large  shears,  cut  a  piece 
from  the  side  of  the  basin,  and,  putting  it  into  his  crucible 
on  the  fire,  in  no  time,  with  his  coining  instruments,  threw 
off  several  half-crowns,  resembling  good,  sterling  money.  If 
the  simple  countryman  was  troubled  at  not  being  able  to 
pay  hia  reckoning,  he  was  now  terrifieJ  ■Kt  being  locked  up 
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Tith  a  man  basily  engiaged  in  coining  base  money  from  an 
article  Btolm  in  the  very  apartment  in  vhich  he  vaa  coo- 
&asi.  He  e^)ected,  every  moment,  some  one  to  burst  the 
door  open,  and  apprehend  them,  while  the  Tinkler  had  all 
his  coining  apparatus  abont  him.  His  companion,  hovrerer, 
was  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  bnt  deliberately  finished  his 
coin  in  a  superior  manner,  and  cutting  the  remainder  of  the 
basin  into  pieces,  packed  it  into  his  wallet.  Unlocking  the 
door,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  tendered  one  of  his  half-crowns 
to  his  host,  to  pajf  hia  score,  which  was  accepted  without  a 
suspicion.  The  Tinkler  then  offered  his  fellow-traveller  part 
of  his  remaining  coin ;  bnt  the  nnsophisticated  man,  far 
from  tonching  one  of  them,  was  only  too  glad  to  rid  himself 
of  BO  dangerous  an  acquaintance.  The  Gipsy,  oo  his  part, 
marched  off,  with  his  spirits  elevated  with  liquor,  and  his 
pockets  replenished  with  money,  smiling  at  the  simplicity 
and  terror  of  the  countryman. 

However  numerous  the  crimes  which  the  Oipsies  havo 
committed,  or  the  murders  they  have  perpetrated  in  their 
own  tribe,  yet,  in  justice  to  them,  I  must  say  that  only  two 
instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  their  having  put  to 
death  natives  of  Scotland  who  were  not  of  their  own  frater- 
nity. One  of  these  instances  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Adam  Thomson,  whom  they  muTdered  because  he  had  en- 
croached, it  was  said,  upon  one  of  their  supposed  priril^cs 
-^that  of  gathering  rags  through  tie  country.  Amongst 
other  acts  of  cruelty,  they  placed  the  poor  man  on  a  fire,  in 
his  own  house.  Two  Gipsies  were  tried  for  the  murder,  but 
whether  they  were  both  executed,  I  do  not  know.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  connected  with  this  deed  will  show 
how  exactly  the  Gipsies  know  the  different  routes  and  haltr 
ing-places  of  eacli  band,  as  they  travel  through  the  country. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  track  which  each 
horde  is  to  take,  the  different  stages,  and  the  number  of 
days  they  are  to  remain  at  each  place,  are  all  marked  out 
and  fixed  upon  in  the  spring,  before  they  leave  their  winter 
residence.  One  of  the  Gipsies  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Thomson  lay  in  priawi,  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  for  nearly  twelve  months,  without  having  had  any 
commnnication  with  his  tribe.  There  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence againnt  him  to  justify  his  being  brought  to  trial;  nor 
would  ho  give  any  information  regarding  tho  transaction. 
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At  last  he  changed  his  mind,  and  told  the  authoritiea  they 
would  find  the  murderer  at  a  cert^n  spot  in  the  HighlandH, 
on  a  certain  day  and  hour  of  that  day ;  but  if  he  could  not 
be  found  there,  they  were  to  proceed  to  another  place,  at 
twenty  miles'  distance,  where  they  would  be  eore  to  find 
him. 

The  murderer  was  found  at  the  place,  and  on  the  day, 
mentioned  by  the  Gipsy.  Sut,  on  entering  the  house,  tlio 
constables  could  not  discover  him,  although  they  knew  he 
had  been  within  its  walls  a  few  minutes  before  they  ap-' 
proached  it.  A  fire  having  been  kindled  in  the  house,  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  chimney,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  constables ;  and,  on  examination,  they  found  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search ;  the  heat  and  smoke  having  caused  him 
to  become  restless  in  his  place  of  concealment.  He  was  se- 
cured, and  some  of  the  country-people  were  called  ufmn  to 
assist  in  carrying  him  to  Edinbm^h.  The  prisoner  was  bound 
into  a  cart  with  ropes,  to  prevent  him  making  his  escape  ; 
the  party  in  cliarge  of  him  being  aware  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  man.  Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the 
road,  until  after  they  had  paf*sed  the  town  of  Linlithgow, 
when,  to  their  astoni^ment,theyfoundawomaninthe  pangs 
of  labour,  in  the  open  Geld.  She  called  upon  them  either  to 
bring  her  a  midwiie,  or  take  her  to  one  ;  a  claim  that  could 
not  be  resisted.  She  was  accordii^ly  put  into  the  cart,  be- 
side the  prisoner,  and  driven  with  a^  speed  to  a  place  where 
a  midwife  could  be  procured.  On  arriving  opjwsite  a  dell, 
full  of  trees  and  bushes,  about  the  westrend  of  Kirkliston, 
the  guards  were  confounded  at  seeing  their  prisoner,  all  at 
once,  spring  out  of  the  cart,  and,  darting  into  the  cover, 
vanish  in  an  instant.  Fnrsuit  was  immediately  given,  and, 
in  the  excitement,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  left  to  her 
fate.  In  searching  for  the  Gipsy,  they  met  a  gentleman 
shooting  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  who  had  observed  a  man  hido 
himself  among  the  bushes.  On  going  to  the  spot,  they  fonndi 
the  criminal,  lying  like  a  fox  in  his  hole.  The  sportsman, 
presenting  his  gun,  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains,  if  he 
did  not  come  out,  and  deliver  himself  up  to  the  constables. 
On  returning  with  him  to  the  cart,  his  captors,  to  their  as- 
tonishmeat,  found  that  the  woman  in  labour  had  also  vao- 
ished.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  she  was  a  Qipsy,  who  had 
feigned  being  in  travtul,  and,  while  in  the  cart,  had  cut  the 
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lepes  irith  vhitk  tiie  to-ifloner  irae  bonnd,  to  eii«hle  him  to 
make  bis  escape. 

The  female  Gipeies  harm  hsA  peoonrse  to  miuiy'  expediesta 
in  their  impoBitioBs  on  'the  pnblie.  The  following  u' an  in- 
stance, of  a  singular  nature,  that  took  place  a  good  many 
years  ago.  When  it  ie  eoneidered  that  the  Gipsies,  in  their 
native  country,*  would  not  be  enonmbered  with  mnch  vtar- 
ing-apparel,  but  would  go  abont  in  a  st&te  little  ^ort  of 
nudi^,  the  extreme  indeofflicy  of  bu(^  an  actaon  will  appear 
somewhat  lessened.  The  inhabitants  of  Winchburgh  and 
neighbourhood  were  one  day  vreaily  astonished  at  behold- 
ing a  female,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  walking  alcmg  the 
road,  as  naked  as  when  she  was  bom.  She  stated  to  the 
conntry-people  that  she  had  just  been  plundered,  and  strip- 
ped of  every  article  of  her  wearing-apparel,  by  a  band  of 
Tinklers,  to  whom  she  pointed,  lying  in  a  field  hard  by.  She 
submitted  her  piteons  condition  to  the  humanity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  craved  any  sort  of  garment  to  cover  her  naked- 
n^.  The  state  in  which  she  was  found  left  not  the  slightast 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  as  to  the  truth  of  her 
representations.  Almost  every  female  in  the  neighbourhood 
ran  with  some  description  of  clothing  to  the  onfortnnate 
woman  ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  she  was  not  only  c<Hnfortr 
ably  clad,  bnt  had  many  articles  of  dress  to  spore.  Shortly 
after,  she  left  the  town,  and  proceeded  on  her  jonmey.  Bat 
some  one,  observing  her  motions  more  closely  than  ttie  rest, 
was  astonished  at  seeing  her  go  straight  to  the  v^y  Tinklers 
who,  she  said,  had  stripped  her.  Her  aj^earance  among 
her  band  convulsed  them  all  with  laughter,  at  the  dexterous 
trick  she  had  played  upon  the  simple  inhabitants. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  of  one  of  the  well-  ■ 
attired  female  Gipsies,  belonging  to  the  Stirling  horde,  will 
illnstrate  the  gratitude  which  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have,  on 
bJI  occasions,  shown  to  those  who  have  rendered  them  acts 
of  kindness  and  attention  :  A  person,  1>etoi^ng  to  Stirling, 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Gipsies,  by  giving 
information  relative  to  one  of  the  gang,  of  the  name  of  Ham- 
ilton, whom  he  had  observed  picking  a  man's  pocket  of 
forty  pounds  in  a  fur  at  Donne.  Hamilton  was  apprehended 

■  It  Is  pretty  eartain  Uiat  the  Gipdea  cama  from  a  warm  oountr;,  for 
Oiey  have  do  worda  for  frost  or  snow,  m  will  be  Man  in  my  anqnii;  Into 
uie  Iiiriorf  of  tbmr  lai^n^^. 
M 
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immediately  after  cammitting  the  theft,  bnt  none  of  the 
money  was  found  npon  him.  The  informer,  howeyer,  was 
narked  out  for  destniction  by  the  band,  for  his  officiona  con- 
duct; and  they  only  waited  a  conyenient  opportuni^  to 
put  their  resolution  into  execntion.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  proscribed  indiyidnal  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  market  at 
no  great  distance  from  Stirling,  and  vMle  on  his  vay  to  it, 
he  observed,  on  the  road  before  him,  a  female,  in  the  attire 
of  a  lady,  riding  on  horseback.  On  coming  to  a  pond  at  the 
road-side,  the  horse  suddenly  made  for  the  water,  and  threw 
down  its  head  to  drink.  Not  being  prepared  for  the  move- 
ment, the  rider  was  thrown  from  her  seat,  with  considerable 
violence,  lo  the  ground.  The  proscribed  individual,  observ- 
ing the  accident,  ran  forward  to  her  assistance ;  bnt,  being 
only  slightly  stunned,  she  was,  with  his  help,  aately  placed 
in  her  seat  again.  She  now  thanked  Mm  for  his  kind  and 
timely  assistance,  aiid  informed  him  of  the  conspiracy  that 
had  been  formed  against  him.  She  said  it  was  particularly 
fortunate  for  him  that  such  an  accident  had  befallen  her 
under  the  circumatanees ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  given  about  the  pocket-picking  at  Doune,  he 
was  to  have  been  way-laid  and  murdered ;  that  very  night 
having  been  fixed  npon  for  carrying  the  resolution  into  ef- 
fect. But,  as  he  had  shown  her  tHis  kindness,  she  would 
endeavour  to  procure,  from  her  people,  a  pardon  for  him, 
for  the  past.  She  then  directed  lum  to  follow  slowly,  while 
she  woidd  proceed  on,  at  a  quick  pace,  and  overtake  some 
of  her  people,  to  whom  she  would  relate  her  accident,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it.  She  then  infonued  him  that 
if  she  waved  her  hand,  upon  his  coming  in  sight  of  herself 
^  and  her  people,  he  was  to  retrace  his  steps  homeward,  there 
:  being  then  no  mercy  for  him  ;  but  if  she  waved  her  han^ 
kerdmf,  he  might  advance  without  fear.  To  his  heart- 
felt delight,  on  coming  near  the  party,  the  signal  of  peace 
was  given,  when  he  immediately  hastened  forward  to  the 
spot.  The  band,  who  had  been  in  deliberation  npon  his 
f^te,  informed  bim  that  tiie  lady's  intercession  had  pevailed 
with  them  to  spare  his  life ;  and  that  now  he  might  con- 
sider himself  safe,  provided  he  would  take  an  oath,  thero 
and  then,  never  again  to  give  evidence  against  any  of 
their  people,  or  speak  to  any  one  about  their  practices, 
should  he  discover  them.     The  person  in  qneetion  deemed 
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it  prndent,  under  all  the  ciTcamstances  of  the  case,  to  take 
the  oath  ;  after  which,  nothingto  Ms  hurt,  in  either  purae 
or  perBOD,  ever  followed,*  The  lady,  thus  equipped,  and 
possessed  of  so  nrach  influence,  was  the  chief  female  of 
the  Gipsy  band,  to  vhom  all  the  booty  obtained  at  the  fair 
was  brought,  at  the  house  where  she  pot  op  at  for  the  day. 
It  would  aeem  that  she  was  detennined  to  save  her  frioud 
at  all  events ;  for,  bad  her  band  not  complied  with  her 
wishes,  the  waving  of  her  hand — ^the  signal  for  him  to  maJce| 
his  escape — would  have  defeated  their  intentions  for  that] 
time. 

When  occurences  of  bo  grave  and  imposing  a  nature  as 
the  above  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  fear  and  awe 
with  which  the  Gipsies  have  inspired  the  community  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at 

The  Oipsies  at  Lodigellie  had  a  dance  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, during  the  performance  of  which  they  sung  a  song, 
in  the  Gipsy  language,  which  they  called  a  "croon."  A 
Gipsy  informed  me  that  it  was  exactly  like  the  one  old 
Charlra  Stewart,  and  other  Gipsies,  used  to  perform,  and 
which  I  will  describe.  At  the  wedding  near  Coratorphine, 
which  Charles  Stewart  attended,  as  alreiady  mentioned,  there 
were  five  or  six  female  Gipsies  in  his. train.     On  sucli  occa- 

*  Such  interfersace  vith  the  Gipden  csiuee  them  mncli  jereatar  offeaco 
ih>D  if  the  infonner  was  a  principal  in  the  transaction.  "^  sach  people. 
their  adrioe  haa  always  been :  "  Follov  your  noee,  and  let  Hleepiag  doga 
be."  The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  they  bars 
revenged  themself  es,  under  drcumstanceB  different  from  the  above  : 

Old  Will,  of  Phaup,  at  the  head  of  Ettrick,  was  wont  to  shelter  them  for 
many  years.  They  asked  nothing  bnt  honHe.room»  and  ^ross  for  their  horfr- 
es ;  and,  thongh  they  aomelJniBB  remained  for  eereral  days,  he  could  have 
left  every  chest  and  prees  ahoot  the  house  open,  with  tho  certainty  that 
nothing  would  lie  mWng;  for,  he  swd,  "  he  aye  ken'd  fii'  weel  that  the 
toad  wad  keep  his  ain  hole  clean."  But  it  happened  that  he  found  one  of  , 
the  KBug,  through  the  trick  of  a  □dghbonring  fanner,  feeding  eiz  horses  on  . 
the  best  piece  of  grass  on  his  farm,  which  he  was  keeping  Tor  winter  f6d-  | 
der,  A  deeperate  combat  followed,  and  the  Oipsy  was  thrashed  to  hia  * 
heart's  content,  and  bunted  out  of  the  neighboniiiaod.  A  warfare  of  five 
Tears'  duration  ensued  between  Will  and  the  Qipwea.  They  nearly  ruined 
him,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period^  he  was  glad  to^  make  np  matters  witti 
bis  old  friends,  and  shelter  them  as  formerly.  He  said  he  could  bare  beld 
Jiis  own  with  them,  had  it  not  been  for  their  warlockry ;  for  nothing  conld 
be  keep  from  them — they  once  found  hia  purse,  though  be  had  made  his 
wife  hurj  it  in  the  earden. — Biackaoo^i  Magaxine.  It  is  tbe  idleidap  that 
keeps  the  people  off  the  Gipsies,  and  secarea  isa  them  a  sort  of  ldi)ratt<»i 
wberever  Qiey  go. — Ed  . 
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uonB  he  did  sot  &Uow  males  to  accompaDy  hkn.  At  some 
distanoe  from  tiie  people  at  the  veddin^,  but  withis  hearing 
of  the  mssio,  the  females  formed  tfaemselTea  into  a  ring,  vitA 
Charles  in  the  ceatre.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  he 
danced  and  capered  in  the  most  antic  and  ludicrous  manner, 
sweeping  his  cndgM  aronnd  his  body  in  all  directions,  and 
moving  with  much  grace  mid  agility.  Sometimes  he  danced 
round  the  ontside  of  the  cirele.  l%e  females  danced  and 
conrtesied  to  him,  as  be  faced  aboat  and  bowed  to  them. 
When  they  hatoened  to  go  wrong,  he  put  them  to  rights  by 
a  movement  of  his  cudgel ;  for  it  was  by  the  cudgel  that  all 
the  turns  and  figures  of  the  dance  were  regulated.  A  twirl 
dismiSBed  the  females ;  a  cut  recalled  them  ;  a  sweep  mado 
thwa  squat  on  the  ground  ;  a  twist  again  called  them  up,  in, 
an  instant,  to  the  dance.  Id  short,  Stewart  distinctly  spoke 
to  his  female  dancers  by  means  of  his  cudgel,  commanding 
them  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  without  opening  his  mou^ 
to  one  of  them. 

George  Drummond,  a  Gipsy  chief  of  an  inferior  gang  in 
Fife,  danced  with  his  seraglio  of  females,  amounting  some- 
times to  half  a  dozen,  in  the  same  manner  a3  Stewart,  with- 
out the  slightest  variation,  exceptii^  that  his  gestures  were, 
on  some  occasions,  extremely  lascivious.  He  threw  himself 
into  almost  every  attitude  in  which  the  human  body  can  be 
placed,  while  his  cudgel  was  flying  about  his  peiBon  with 
great  violence.  All  tiie  movements  of  the  dance  were  regu- 
lated by  the  measures  of  an  indecent  song,  at  the  choroa  of 
which  ttie  circular  movements  of  Drummond's  cudgel  ceased ; 
when  one  of  the  females  faced  about  to  him,  and  joined  him 
■with  her  voice,  the  gestures  of  both  being  exceedingly  ob- 
scene. Drummond's  appearance,  while  dancing,  has  been 
described  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  who  his  often  ^een  him  per- 
forming, as  exactly  like  what  is  called  a  "  jumping-jack  — 
tbat  is,  a  human  figure,  cut  out  of  wood  or  paste-board,  with 
which  children  often  amuse  themselves,  by  regulating  its 
ludicrous  movements  by  means  of  strings  attached  to  varions 
parts  of  it 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  throi^h  Russia, 
gives  a  description  of  a  Gipsy  dance  in  Moscow,  which  is, 
in  all  respeote,  very  similar  to  that  performed  by  Stewart 
and  Drummond.  These  travels  came  into  my  hands  some  time 
after  1  had  taken  notes  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  dance.    Nap- 
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kma  appeftr  to  have  been  need  by  the  Bnssiau  Qipsies,  where 
Bticka  were  employed  by  our  Scottisli  tribes.  No  mention, 
however,  is  made,  by  Dr.  Clark,  whether  the  females,  in  the 
dance  at  iioaoow,  were  fnided  by  signs  with  the  napkins,  is 
tiie  manner  in  which  Stewart  and  Dmmmond,  by  their  cud- 
gels, directed  their  women  in  their  dances.  The  eyes  of  the. 
females  were  constantly  fixed  upon  Stewart's  cndgel.  Dr.J 
Clark  is  of  opinion  that  the  national  dance  in  Russia,  called 
the  barina,  is  derived  from  the  Gipsies ;  and  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  our  common  hornpipe  is  taken  from  these  wan- 
derers.* 

George  Dmmtaond  was,  in  rank,  qnite  inferior  to  tho 
Ijochgellie  band,  who  called  him  a  "l^gar  Tinkler,"  and 
seemed  to  despise  him.  He  always  traveUed  with  a  nnmber 
of  females  in  his  company.  These  he  married  after  the 
onstom  of  the  Gipsies,  and  divorced  some  of  them  over  the 
body  of  a  horse,  sacrificed  for  the  occasion ;  a  description 
of  both  of  whicli  ceremonies  will  be  given  in  another  chap- 
ter. He  diaatiaed  his  women  with  his  cudgel,  without 
mercy,  cansing  the  blood  to  flow  at  every  blow,  and  fre- 
qnently  knocked  them  senselese  to  the  ground ;  while  he 
would  call  out  to  them,  "  What  the  deevil  are  ye  fighting 
at — can  ye  no'  'gree  ?  I'm  sure  there's  no'  sae  mony  o^ 
ye  I"  although,  perhaps,  four  would  be  engaged  in  the  scuffle. 
Bnch  was  tms  man's  impudence  and  audacity,  that  he  some- 
times carried  off  the  fiesh  out  of  the  kail-pots  of  the  farmers  ; 
and  ao  terrified  were  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  at 
some  of  the  Gipsy  women  who  followed  him,  that,  the  mo- 
ment th^  entered  tiieir  doors,  salt  was  thrown  into  the  fire, 
to  set  at  defiance  the  witchcraft  which  they  believed  they 
possessed.  One  female,  called  Danoing  Tibby,  was,  in  pai^ 
ticnlar,  an  object  of  apjH^hension  and  suspicion.  In  Dram- 
mond's  journeys  through  the  oonntry,  when  he  came  at  night 
to  a  farmer's  |a*6mises,  where  he  intended  to  lodge,  and 
found  his  place  occupied  by  others  of  his  gang,  he,  with- 
out hesitation,  tamed  them  ont  of   their  quarters,  and 

*  If  I  am  not  mtstaken,  Col.  Todd  {a  of  opinion  tliat  &e  Oipsiea  origin- 
■Sy  oune  trofa  Cabool,  in  Afglianifftan.  I  mil  here  give  a,  desciiplioo  of 
■D  Afgluui  dance,  rerjr  like  uie  Qipt;  dance  in  3«oi^nd.  "  The  weet«m 
AiB:li>ii*  are  fond  oS  B  particalu'  dance  called  Attian,  or  OJumabofir,  In 
whidi  from  tonrteen  to  twenty  people  move,  in  BtrengB  aRitndoe.  with  shout- 
ing, clapping  of  buida,  and  Bnappin?  Of  fingen,  in  a  circle,  round  a  single 
penon,  who  pUy a  on  an  instrameut  la  Uie  oentret — Frattf*  LAmrj/. 
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took  poB&eBBion  of  their  warm  beda  himself ;  letting  them 
shift  for  themselves  as  they  best  might.  TIub  man  lived 
till  he  was  ninety  years  of  s^e,  and  was,  from  hia  yonth,  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  he  would  die  in  the  house  in 
which  he  vaa  born ;  although  be  bad  ti'avelled  a  great  part 
of  the  continent,  and,  while  in  the  army,  had  been  in  varioos 
engagements.  He  fell  sick  when  at  some  distance  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  bnt  he  hired  a  conveyance,  and  drove 
with  haste  to  die  on  his  favourite  spot.  To  this  bonse  he 
was  allowed  admittance,  where  he  closed  his  earthly  career, 
in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival.  Like  others  of 
his  trilM,  Drummond,  at  times,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to 
some  of  his  particular  friends,  outside  of  the  circle  of  Mb 
own  fraternity. 

James  Bobertson,  a  Gipey  closely  related  to  the  Loch- 
gellie  band,  of  whom  I  have  already  made  mention,  fre- 
quently danced,  with  his  wife  and  nmnerons  sisters,  is  a  par- 
ticular fashion,  changing  and  regulating  the  figures  of  the 
dance  by  means  of  a  bonnet ;  being,  I  believe,  the  same 
dance  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  as  performed  by 
others  of  the  tribe  in  Scotiand.  When  hia  wife  and  sisters 
got  intoxicated,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  was  a  wild  and 
extravagant  scene  to  behold  those  light-footed  damsels,  with 
loose  and  flowing  hair,  dancing,  with  great  spirit,  on  the 
grass,  in  the  open  field,  while  James  was,  with  all  his  "  might 
and  main,"  like  the  devil  playing  to  the  witches,  in  "  Tarn 
o'  Sbanter,"  keeping  the  bacchanalians  in  fierce  and  ani- 
mated music.  When  like  to  flag  in  his  exertions  to  please 
them  with  his  fiddle,  they  have  been  beard  calling  loudly  to 
him,  like  Maggy  Lawder  to  Rob  the  Banter,  "Play  up, 
Jamie  Robertson ;  if  ever  we  do  weel,  it  will  be  a  wonder ;" 
being  totally  regardless  of  all  sense  of  deconun  and  deeency. ! 

The  Gipsies  in  Fife  followed  the  same  occupations,  in  all  i 
respects,  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  also ' 
dexterous  at  all  athletic  exercises.  They  were  exceedingly ; 
fond  of  cock-fighting,  and,  when  the  season  came  round  for 
that  amusement,  many  a  good  cock  was  missing  from  the 
fann-yards.  The  Lochgeme  band  considered  begging  a  dis- 
grace to  their  tribe.  At  times  they  were  handsomely  dressed, 
wearing  silver  bu<±les  in  their  shoes,  gold  rings  on  their 
fingers,  and  gold  and  silver  brooches  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
ruffled  shirts.     They  killed,  at  Martinmass,  fat  cattle  for 
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ikea  winter's  prorisions,  and  Irred  on  the  best  victnala  the 
country  could  produce.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  common  practice, 
among  inferior  Scotch  traders,  for  those  who  receive  money 
to  treat  the  payer,  or  retom  a  trifle  of  the  payment,  called 
a  luck-penny ;  but,  in  opposition  to  this  practice,  the  Looh- 
gellie  Gipsies  always  treated  those  to  whom  they^  paid 
money  for  what  they  purchased  of  them.  They  occasionally 
•attended  the  church,  and  Bometitnes  got  their  children  bap- 
tized ;  but  when  the  clei^yman  refused  them  that  privilege, 
they  baptized  them  themselves.  At  their  baptisms,  they  had 
great  feastings  and  drinkings.  Their  favourite  bever^e, 
on  such  occasions,  was  oatmm  and  whiskey,  mixed.  When 
intoxicated,  they  were  sometimes  very  fond  of  arguingand 
expostulating  with  clergymen  on  points  of  morality.  With 
regard  to  the  internal  government  of  the  Lochgellie  Gipsies, 
I  can  only  find  that  &ey  held  consultations  among  them- 
selves, relative  to  their  affairs,  and  that  the  femaJes  had 
votes  as  well  as  the  males,  bnt  that  old  Charles  Graham  had 
the  casting  vote ;  while,  in  his  absence,  his  wife,  Ann  Brown, 
managed  their  concemB. 

There  is  a  strict  division  of  propertry  among  the  Gipsies ; 
commnnity  of  goods  having  no  place  among  them.  The 
beads  of  each  family,  although  travelling  in  one  band,  manu- 
&cture  and  vend  their  own  articles  of  merchandise,  for  the 
support  of  their  own  iamUies.  The  following  particulars 
are  illastrative  of  this  fact  among  the  Gipsies : — A  farmer 
in  Fife,  who  would  never  allow  them  to  kmdie  fires  in  his 
outhouses,  had  a  band  of  them,  of  about  twenty-flve  persons, 

Quartered  one  night  on  his  farm.  Next  morning,  the  chief 
imale  borrowed  &om  the  family  a  large  copper  caldron, 
n^  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  with  which  she  had  re- 

a nested  permission  to  cook  the  breakiast  of  the  horde  npon  • 
le  kitchen  fire.  This  having  been  granted,  each  family 
produced  a  small  linen  bag,  (not  the  beggar's  wallet,)  made 
of  coarse  materials,  conta^iing  oatmeal ;  of  which  at  least 
four  were  brought  into  the  apartment  The  female  who 
prepared  the  repast  went  regularly  over  the  bags,  taking 
out  the  meal  in  proportion  to  the  members  of  the  mmihes  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  repeated  her  visits  in 
this  manner  till  the  porridge  was  ready  to  be  served  up. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  tiie  Gipsies  in  Fife  by 
mentjoning  the  curious  fact  that,  within  these  sixty  years,  a 
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ffentlemSD  of  oon^erabte  landed  prt^verty,  betwMs  tb« 
Forth  and  Uhi  Tay,  abandoted  his  r^tiTW,  tad  tnvelled 
over  iha  kingdoM  in  tfae  Bocfetj  of  the  CKpoea.  He  Duurried 
one  of  ibe  tribe,  of  the  name  of  O^^vie,  who  had  two 
daughters  to  Mm^  Sometinwe  he  quartered,  it  is  said,  npon 
his  own  eetatfl,  diwnised,  of  oouae,  aB(Hig  the  gang,  to  " 
'  '  HxiGedat 


peat  annoTOBee  Of  his  relatives,  Who  were  h(»nGed  at  die 
idea  of  Mb  be<»Biing  a  Tinkler,  and  alarmed  at  the  dsima 
which  be  occaraonally  made  npon  Hie  estate.  His  danghtet* 
trarel  t&e  ootrntry,  at  the  present  day,  as  ixKnmon  G^dieB. 
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The  comtjr  ef  FeeUes,  or  IVeed-dale,  appears  to  b&Te 
been  more  frequented  by  the  Gipsies  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  part  of  Scotland.  So  i&t  back  as  the  time  <rf  Henry 
Lord  Damley,  vrhea  the  Gipsies  ■were  eonntenanced  by  the 
goTernmeiit,  w«  find,  according  to  Bncfaaaan,  that  this  eoimty 
was  a  &Toarite  resort  of  banditti ;  so  mnch  so,  that  Then 
Damley  took  up  his  residence  in  Peebles,  for  the  purpose  of 
Bhanning  the  companr  of  his  wife,  Qaeett  Hair,  he  "  found 
the  place  eo  cold,  so  infest^  with  thieves,  and  so  destitnte 
of  provisions,  that  he  was  driven  from  it,  to  avoid  being 
fleeced  and  starved  by  rogues  and  b^gara."  In  the  poems 
of  Dr.  Ptimectrik,  aa  well  as  in  Ms  history  of  Fe^es-diire, 
published  ia  the  year  1715,  the  Gipsy  bands  are  frequently 
taken  notice  of.  Bat,  notwithetandii^  the  attachment  whi<ji 
the  tribe  }»d  tbr  the  romantic  gleos  of  Tweed-dale,  no  evi- 
dJence  exists  of  their  ever  having  had  s  permanent  habitation 
within  the  ebiro.  They  ^ipear  to  have  resorted  to  tiiat  pas- 
toral district  during  only  the  months  of  spring,  snmuier  and 
anttmui.  Their  partiality  for  this  part  of  Scotland  may  be 
attxibatcd  to  three  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  Tweed-dale  was  part  of  the  district  in 
which,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  second,  Gipsy  family  in 
Scotland  claimed,  at  one  time,  a  right  to  travel,  as  its  own 
peculiar  privilege.  The  chief  of  this  fiimily  was  called  Baillie, 
who  clauned  kindred,  in  the  bastard  line,  to  one  of  the  ntost 
ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  name  of  Baillie,  once 
Balliol.*  In  conseqnence  of  this  alleged  connexion,  this 
Gipsy  fiunily  also  claimed,  as  ita  right,  to  travel  in  the  np- 

*  Thi*  olBiin  tppem  doubtful,  tar  thaia  wera  Gipsiea  of  tJieijume  of 
EiiUis  (BidJjow]  BS  far  bt/ck  u  IBID,  u  already  mentioned.  Howavar, 
Uia  putiimler*  of  the  laird'a  iptrigna  vith  tlia  bMutlfal  Qipey  gii],  are  Im. 
printed  on  tli«  mlnda  of  tli*  uifaUi  of  duit  umm  *i  the  present  day, 
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per  v&rd  of  Lanarkshire,  adjoining  Tweed-dale,  inwbich 
oistriGt  the  Scottish  family  alluded  to  possessed  estates ; 
aod  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  Gipsy  rendezvous  waa 
an  old  min,  among  the  hills,  in  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  pariah 
of  Lamington,  or  rather  Wanel  in  those  ^jb. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  sur&ce  of  Tweed-dale  is 
mnch  adapted  to  the  wandering  disposition  of  the  Gipsies. 
It  is  mountainons,  bnt  everywhere  intersected  by  foot-paths  i 
and  bridle-roads,  affording  an  easy  passage  to  the  Gipsies,  i 
on  foot  or  horseback.  On  its  many  hills  are  plenty  of  game ; 
and  its  infinite  nnmber  of  beantifol  streams,  including  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Tweed,  abomid 
■with  trout  of  the  finest  qnSity.  The  Gipsies,  being  fond  of 
game,  and  much  addicted  to  poaching  and  fishing,  fiocked  to 
Tweed-dale  and  the  adjoining  upland  districts  of  a  similar 
character,  comprehending  some  of  the  most  remote  and  least 
frequented  parts  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  All  these  dia- 
tricts  being  covered  with  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  many  of  which 
were  frequently  dying  of  various  diseases,  tiie  Gipsies  never 
vanted  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  sort  of  food  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  store-masters.* 

And  the  third  reason  is,  that,  in  the  -pastoral  districts  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  shires  of  Peebles,  Selkiil,  Dumfries, 
and  JCanark,  including  all  that  mountainous  tract  of  land  in 
which  the  -  rivers  Tweed,  Annan  and  Clyde  have  their 
sources,  the  Gipsies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  from 
tlie  officers  of  the  lav,  and  enjoyed  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments without  molestation  or  hindrance. 

Before,  and  long  after,  the  year  1745,  the  male  branches 
of  the  Baillies  traversed  Scotland,  mounted  on  the  b^t  hor- 

■  The  GIpti«s  irere  not  Bpared  of  braxy,  of  vtuch  tliey  wore  fond.  I  lum 
known  nalJTes  of  Tweed-dole  and  Ettncji  Foroat,  vlio  preTerred  braxy  to 
Qie  best  meat  iiUed  hti  tht  htmd  of  man.  It  faoa  n  partuolar  iharp  reuah, 
whlcli  msda  them  so  fond  of  it. 

[Braif  U  the  fleah  of  sheep  which  hare  died  of  ■  certain  disease.  'Whea 
the  Gipeiee  are  taonted  with  eatJng  what  some  call  carrion,  they  Tery 
wittily  reply :  "  The  fiesh  of  a  beaat  which  Ood  kills  muet  be  hetter  than 
that  of  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  mao."  Such  flesh,  "  killed  by  the  hand  of 
God."  is  often  killed  In  this  manner  :  They  will  ai^niniater  to  swine  a  dnu> 
affesting  tlie  brain  oaly,  which  will  canse  speedy  death  ;  when  they  wifl 
call  and  obtain  the  carcass,  without  ensp icion,  and  feast  on  the  flesh,  which 
has  been  in  no  way  injured. — Sorroui.  They  will  also  stnff  wool  down  • 
sheep's  throat,  and  direct  the  farmer's  attention  to  it  when  near  its  laal  gacp, 
and  obtain  the  oarcais  after  being  skinned. — £d.] 
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BOS  to  be  fonod  in  the  country ;  themBelves  dressed  in  long 
coats,  made  of  the  finest  scarlet  and  green  cloth,  ruffled  at 
hands  and  breaBt,  booted  and  sponed  ;  with  cocked  hats  on 
their  heads,  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  broad-swords  by  their 
Bides :  and  at  the  heels  of  their  horses  followed  greyhounds, 
land  other  do^  of  the  chase,  for  their  amusement.  Borne  of 
^them  assumed  the  manners  and  characters  of  gentlemen,! 
which  they  supported  with  wonderful  art  and  propriety.! 
The  females  attended  fairs  in  tlie  attire  of  ladies,  ridii^  out 
ponies,  with  side-saddles,  in  the  best  style.  On  these  occa- 1 
sions,  the  children  were  left  in  charge  of  their  servants,  per^ 
haps  in  an  old  out-honse  or  but,  in  some  wild,  sequestered 
glen,  in  Tweed-dale  or  Clydesdale. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tenantry  were  kind  to  the  Gip- 
sies, and  many  encouraged  them  to  frequent  their  premises. 
Tweed-dale  being  the  favourite  resort  of  the  princi^^  horde, 
they  generally  abstained  from  injuring  the  property  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, by  eye- witnesses,  that  several  of  the  fiirmers  in 
Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale,  at  so  late  a  period  as  about  the 
year  1770,  accepted  of  entertainments  from  the  principal 
Gipsies,  dining  with  them  in  the  open  fields,  or  in  some  <ud, 
nnoGoupied  out-house,  or  kiln.  Their  repast,  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  composed  of  the  best  viands  the  country  could 
produce.  On  one  occasion,  a  band  dined  on  the  green-sward, 
sear  Douglass-mill,  when  the  Gipsies  drank  their  wine,  after 
dinner,  as  if  they  had  been  the  best  in  the  land.  Some  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  however,  introduced  clauses  in  their 
leases  prohibiting  their  tenants  from  harbouring  the  Gip- 
sies ;  and  the  Laird  of  Dolphington  is  mentioned  as  one. 
The  tribe,  on  hearing  of  the  restriction,  expressed  great  in- 
dignation at  the  Laird's  conduct  in  adopting  so  effeotual  a 
method  of  banishing  them  from  the  district.  But  so  strong 
were  the  attachments  which  some  of  the  Gipsies  displayed 
towards  the  inhabitants,  that  the  chief  of  the  Ruthvena 
actually  wept  like  a  child,  whenever  the  misfortunes  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Murray,  of  Philliphaugh,  were  mentioned 
to  him. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  who  frequented 
Tweed-dale,  and  the  country  adjacent,  I  Imve  thought  it  pro- 
per to  mention  particularly  the  family  of  Baillie :  for  this 
family  produced  kings  and  queens,  or,  in  thMr  language^ 
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heturie  rc^aha  and  hawrie  vawmea,  to  the  Scottiah  Ovpsiea  At 
one  period  they  eeem  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  eovereiga 
aadiority  in  the  tribe,  over  almost  the  vhole  of  Scotland  ; 
and,  accordin^^  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  writing  history  of 
a  great  deal  more  importance,  they  should,  as  t£e  diier  fa- 
mily of  a  tribe,  be  particularly  noticed. 

^nte  quarrels  of  the  Gipsies  frequently  broke  out  in  an 
instant,  and  almost  without  a  visible  causa  A  farmer's 
wife,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  was  one  day  sitting  in 
tbe  midst  of  a  band  of  diem,  at  work  in  an  old  out-house,  en- 
quiring the  news  of  the  country  of  Hosia,  when,  in  an  in- 
etant,  a  shower  <^  horns  and  hammers,  open  knives,  files, 
and  fiery  peats,  were  flying  through  the  house,  at  one  an- 
other's heads.  The  good-wiie  took  to  her  heeb  immediately, 
to  get  out  of  the  fray.  Some  of  their  conflicts  were  terrible 
in  the  extreme.  Dr.  F^inecuik,  in  his  history  of  Peebles- 
shire, already  referred  to,  gives  an  aoconnt  of  a  sanguinary 
Btru^le  that  took  place  on  his  estate  of  Romanno,  in  Tweed- 
dale.    The  following  are  the  particulars  in  his  own  words : 

"  Dpoa  the  1st  of  October,  1677,  there  happened  at  Eo- 
mamio,  on  tbe  very  spot  where  now  the  dove-cot  is  built,  a 
remarkable  jx^ymacny  betwixt  two  dans  of  Gipsies,  tiie 
Fawes  and  the  Shawes,  who  had  come  from  Haddington  fair, 
and  were  going  to  Har^tanes,  to  meet  two  other  clans  of 
these  rc^es,  the  BaUliee  and  Browns,  with  a  resolution  to 
8ght  them.  They  fell  out,  at  Romanno,  among  themselves, 
t^out  dividing  the  spoil  th^  had  got  at  Haddington,  and 
fought  it  manfully.  Of  the  Pawea,  there  were  four  brethren 
and  a  brotli^s  son ;  of  the  Shawes,  tbe  father  with  three 
80DB :  and  several  women  <m  both  sides.  Old  Sandie  Fawe, 
a  bold  and  proper  fellow,*  with  his  wife,  then  with  child, 
were  both  Killed  dead  opcm  t^e  place ;  and  his  brother 
Gewge  very  dangerously  wounded.  In  February,  1678,  old 
Bobin  ShawB,  the  Gipsy,  and  his  three  sons,  were  hanged 
at  tbe  Gras^market,  for  the  above-mentioned  murder,  com- 
mitted at  Bomanno ;  and  John  Fawe  was  hanged,  the  Wed- 
liesday  followii^,  for  another  murder.  Sir  Archibald  Prim- 
rose was  justice  general  at  the  time,  and  Sir  Geoi^ 
UcKfflizie  king's  ^vocate."     Goutrastiiig   the  obstinate 

■  It  ia  liitcrMtl^  to  notice  tliat  the  Doctor  edli  thia  Glpiy  •  "bold  ud 
proper  fellow."    B»  ira<,  in  •)!  probkbUilT,  k  fin*  apeQ&nen  of  pkyrie*! 
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ferocity  of  &e  Qipsf  vifh  tha  harmless  and  innocent  nature 
of  tlie  dove,  Dr.  Fennecnik  erected  od  the  spot  a,  dove^wt ; 
u>d,  to  commemorate  tiie  battle,  ]daced  upon  the  lintel  <n 
the  door  &b  following  inBcriptioii : 

"A.  D.  I6B8. 
The  field  of  Oipne  blood,  whidi  hare  Ton  Me, 
A  Bbelter  for  the  hormleBs  doTs  shall  be." 

This  Gipsy  battle  is  also  noticed  by  Lord  Fomitainh&n,  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  MS,,  now  in  the  Advocate's 
Library : — "Sixth  February,  1678.— Four  Egyptians,  of  the 
name  of  Shaw,  were  this  day  hanged — the  father  and  three 
sons — for  the  slaughter  committed  by  them  on  the  Faws, 
(another  tribe  of  these  Tf^abonds,  worse  than  &e  meadi- 
cants  Talidi,  mentioned  in  the  code,)  in  a  dnmben  sqoabble, 
made  by  them  in  a  rendezvous  they  had  at  Romanno,  with  a 
design  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  clans  of  Browns  and 
Bailezies  (Baillies),  that  were  come  over  from  Ireland,*  to 
chase  them  back  again,  that  they  might  not  share  in  their 
labours ;  but,  in  their  ramble,  they  discovered  and  committed 
tbe  foresaid  murder ;  and  snn^y  of  them,  of  both  sides, 
were  apprehended." — "  The  four  being  thrown  into  a  hole 
dug  for  them  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  with  their 
clothes  on,  the  next  morning  the  body  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons,  (who  was  scarce  sixteen,)  was  missed.  Some 
thought  that,  being  last  thrown  over  the  ladder,  and  6ist 
Cnt  down,  and  in  full  vigour,  and  not  much  earth  placed  opoa 
him,  and  lying  uppermost,  and  so  not  so  ready  to  smouier, 
the  fermentation  of  the  blood,  and  heat  of  the  bodies  onder 
him,  might  cause  him  to  rebound,  and  throw  off  the  earth, 
and  recover  ere  the  morning,  and  steal  away.  Which,  if 
true,  he  deserved  his  life,  though  the  magistrates  deserved  a 
reprimand.  But  others,  more  probably,  thought  his  body' 
was  stolen  away  by  some  chimrgeon,  or  his  servant,  tomake 
an  anatomical  dissection  on." 

About  a  century  after  this  conflict,  we  find  the  nature  of 
tiie  Gipsies  still  unchanged.    The  following  details  of  one 

■llie  Scottish  QipaiM,  >a  IhavesIresdyajud.lisTeatMdmoiitiMttheir 
■ncestora  came  into  ScoUand  by  wsy  of  IreUml 

^Tha  allasioii  to  IhsC  dretunatance  b?  the  Oiprios,  oo  Hue  ocoa^od,  was 
vndaotlv  to  throw  dust  Into  the  eyes  oT  the  Scottish  ftDthoriliw,  by  whom 
the  whMe  tribe  in  Scotland  were  proscribed.— Ed.] 
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of  tlieir  general  engagements  -will  serve  as  a  specimeii  ot 
the  obstinate  and  desperate  manner  in  which,  to  a  late 
period,  they  fought  among  themaelves.  The  battle  took 
place  at  the  bridge  of  Hawick,  in  the  spriiu;  of  the  year 
1772,  or  1773.  Tae  particulars  are  derived  from  the  late 
Mr.  Bobert  Laidlaw,  Tenant  of  Fanash,  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  who  was  an  eye-witneaa  to  the  scene  of  action. 
It  was  understood  that  this  battle  originated  in  gome  en- 
croachments of  the  one  tribe  upon  the  district  assigned  to . 
the  other ;  a  principal  source  of  quarrels  among  these  wan- . 
derera.  And  It  was  agreed  to,  h^  the  contending  parties, ' 
that  they  were  to  fight  out  their  dispute  the  first  time  they 
should  meet,  which,  as  just  said,  happened  at  Hawick. 
'  On  the  one  side,  in  this  battle,  was  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander Kennedy,  a  handsome  and  athletic  man,  and  bead  of 
his  tribe.  Nezt  to  him,  in  consideration,  was  little  Wnll 
Buthven,  Kennedy's  fatlier-io-Iaw.  This  man  was  known,  all 
over  the  coimtiy,  by  the  extraordinary  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Hell  ;*  and,  although  he  was  above  five  feet  ten  inches  ia 
height,  he  got  the  appellation  of  Little  Wull,  to  distingniah 
him  from  Muckle  WiUiam  Buthven,  who  was  a  man  of  uo- 
conunon  stature  and  personal  strength.!  The  earl's  son  was 
also  in  the  fray.  These  were  the  chief  men  in  Kennedy's 
band.  Jean  Euthven,  Kennedy's  wife,  was  also  preseiit ; 
with  a  great  number  of  inferior  members  of  the  clan,  males 
as  well  as  females,  of  all  ages,  down  to  mere  children.  The 
opposite  band  consisted  of  old  Bob  Tait,  the  chieftain  of  his 
horde,  Jacob  Tait,  young  Rob  Tait,  and  three  of  old  Bob 
Tait's  sons-in-law.  These  individuals,  with  Jean  Gordon, 
old  Tfut's  wife,  and  a  numerous  train  of  youths  of  both 
seses  and  various  ages,  composed  the  adherentB  of  old  Rob- 
ert Tait.  These  adverse  tribes  were  all  closely  connected 
with  one  another  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  Kennedys  and 
Buthvens  were  from  the  ancient  burgh  of  Lochmaben. 

*  Tbia  Beems  a  faTourite  title  amonetbe  TinUen.  One,  of  the  name  of 
ToDDg,  bears  it  at  the  present  time.  But  the  Oipslea  are  not  Bingular  in 
these  terrible  titles.  In  the  late  Burmese  war,  we  find  Ms  Burmese  majesty 
eceaUiiK  one  of  hie  generals  "King  of  Eall,  Prince  of  Darkueea."— 5M 
CoHMkil^i  Miteellat^. 

t  Afiiaiid,iawritlngme,  sajg:  "I  tUn  thinIclMeUm,(MnoUe'Wull,J 
bruising  the  charred  peat  over  the  flame  of  bis  lomace,  with  hands  equal 
to  two  p^  of  hands  of  the  modem  day ;  while  his  withered  and  hairj 
shackle-bones  were  more  like  the  poetem  jt^ti  of  a  sorrel  nert-horse  than 
anything  else," 
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The  whole  of  the  Gipses  in  ihe  field,  females  as  Tell  as 
males,  vere  armed  with  bladgeoiui,  ezcepting  some  of  the 
Taita,  trho  carried  cutlasses,  and  piocee  of  iron  hoops, 
notehed  and  serrated  on  either  side,  Hke  a  saw,  and  fixed  to 
the  end  of  sticks.  The  boldest  of  the  tribe  were  in  front 
of  their  respective  bands,  with  their  children  and  the  other 
memberB  of  their  clan  in  the  rear,  forming  a  long  train  be- 
hind them.  In  this  order  both  parties  boldly  advanced,  with 
their  weapons  nplifted  above  their  heads.  Both  aides  fought 
with  extraordinary  fury  and  obstinacy.  Sometimes  the  one 
band  gave  way,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  bnt  both,  t^in 
and  again,  returned  to  the  combat  with  fresh  ardonr.  Not 
a  word  waa  spoken  during  the  struggle ;  nothing  was  heard 
hut  the  rattling  of  tlie  cudgels  and  the  strokes  of  the  cut- 
lasses. After  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  Jean  Buthven, 
big  with  child  at  the  time,  at  last  receiv©!,  among  many 
otier  blows,  a  dreadful  wound  with  a  cntlass.  She  waa  cut 
to  the  bone,  above  and  below  the  breast,  particularly  on  one 
side.  It  was  said  the  slashes  were  so  large  and  deep  that 
one  of  her  breasts  was  nearly  severed  from  her  body,  and 
tiiat  tho  motionfl  of  her  lungs,  while  she  breathed,  were  ob- 
served through  the  aperture  between  her  rite.  Bat,  notwith- 
standing her  dreadful  condition,  she  would  neither  quit  the 
field  nor  yield,  but  continued  to  assist  her  husband  as  long 
as  she  was  able.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Hell,  was  also 
shockingly  wounded ;  the  flesh  being  literally  cut  from  the 
bone  of  one  of  his  l^s,  and,  in  the  words  of  my  informant, 
"  hianging  down  over  his  ankles,  Hie  beef  steaks.^'  The  earl 
left  uie  field  to  get  his  wounds  dressed  :  but  observing  his 
daughter,  Kennedy's  wife,  so  dangerously  wounded,  he  lost 
heart,  and,  with  others  of  his  pariy,  fled,  leaving  Kemiedy 
alone,  to  defend  himself  against  the  whole  of  the  clan  ot 
Tut 

HftTiDg  now  bH  the  Taits,  young  and  old,  male  and  fe- 
male,  to  contend  with,  Kennedy,  like  an  experienced  warri- 
or, took  advantage  of  tbe  local  situation  of  the  place.  Post- 
ing himself  on  uie  narrow  bridge  of  Hawick,  ne  defended 
himself  in  the  defile,  with  his  bludgeon,  against  the  whole 
of  his  infuriated  enemies.  His  handsome  person,  his  un- 
daunted bravery,  his  extraordinary  dexterity  in  handlii^ 
Ms  weapon,  and  his  desperate  situation,  (for  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  the  Taits  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  were  deter- 
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mined  to  despatch  him  on  the  spot,)  ezdted  a  ^neral  and 
Hvel;  iuterest  in  fais  faTonr,  among  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
town,  who  were  present,  and  had  witnessed  the  conflict  with 
amazement  and  horror.  In  one  dash  to  the  front,  and  with 
one  powerM  sweep  of  his  cudgel,  he  disarmed  two  of  ^e 
Tails,  and  catting  a  third  to  the  stnll,  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  sometimes  daringly  advanced  upon  his  asaail- 
ants,  and  drove  the  whole  band  before  him,  pell-mell.  "When 
he  broke  one  cudgel  on  his  enemiea,  by  his  powerful  arm, 
the  town's  people  were  ready  to  hand  him  another.  Still, 
the  vindictive  Taits  rallied,  and  renewed  the  charge  with 
unabated  vigour  j  and  every  one  present  expected  that  Ken- 
nedy would  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  desperate  fury.  A  party 
of  messengers  and  constables  at  last  arrived  to  his  reli^, 
when  the  TaitB  were  all  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  ;  but, 
as  none  of  the  Gipsies  were  actutJly  slain  in  the  fray,  they 
were  soon  set  at  liberty.* 

In  this  battle,  it  was  s^d  that  every  G-ipsy,  except  Alex- 
ander Kennedy,  the  brave  chief,  was  severely  wounded ; 
and  tbat  the  ground  on  whioh  they  fought  was  wet  with 
blood.  Jean  Gordon,  however,  stole,  unobserved,  from  her 
band,  and,  taking  a  circuitous  road,  came  behind  Kennedy, 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  her  cudgel.  What  aston- 
ished the  inhabitants  of  Hawick  the  most  of  all,  was  the 
fierce  and  stubborn  disposition  of  the  Gipey  females.  It 
was  remarked  that,  when  they  were  knooked  down  senseless 
to  the  ground,  they  rose  again,  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
energy,  to  the  combat  This  unconquerable  obstinacy  and 
courage  of  their  females  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 

■  Tliia  GipB^  battle  ia  Rlladed  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  pofltorlpt  to  a 
letter  to  Csptun  Adim  Ferguson,  Iflth  A]a^,  1819. 

"  By  the  by,  old  Kennedy  the  tdnker  awam  for  hia  Uf^  ftt  Jedborgli, 
and  was  only,  liy  lbs  sopbisticBled  and  timed  eridance  of  a  aecedioK  doctor, 
who  difiered  from  all  his  brathreo,  eaved  frtan  a  welWeaervad  gibbet.  He 
goea  to  boianize  for  fonrteen  years,  PraytellthiBto  tliBDQke{orBncclench,) 
for  be  WB8  an  old  aoldier  of  the  Dole,  noA  the  Dnlre's  old  eoldler.  Six  dl 
Ub  brethren  were,  I  wa  told,  in  the  coort,  sod  kith  and  kin  without  end. 
I  am  >orry  ao  many  of  the  elan  are  left.  The  caoae  of  the  qnarrel  with 
the  mardered  man,  was  an  old  fend  between  two  Gipay  cluiB,  the  Eennedya 
and  Irrings,  which,  abont  forty  yeara  alnce,  gave  rise  to  a  deaperate  qoar- 
Tel  and  batUe  at  Hawicl[,^eea,  In  whtah  iht  gmndfatber  of  both  Kennedy  and 
the  man  whom  he  aardered  were  encaged." — LoekharCt  lAft  of  Sir  Woiier 
Scolt.    Aleiander  Kennedy  waa  tried  for  mnrdering  Irriog,  at  Yarrowford. 

[Thie  Gipay  fray  at  Hawick.  Ia  known  among  the  Eogllih  Oipdee  h 
•'  ^le  Battle  <a  the  Biidge."— Ed. 
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tribe.  I  once  heard  a  GipsT  sing  a  song,  which  celebrated 
one  of  their  battles ;  and,  in  it,  the  brave  and  determined 
manner  in  which  the  girls  bore  tlie  blows  of  the  cudgel  over 
their  heads  waa  particularly  applauded. 

The  battle  at  Hawick  was  not  decisive  to  either  party. 
The  hostile  bands,  a  short  time  afterwards,  came  in  contact, 
in  Ettricb  Forest,  at  a  place,  on  the  vater  of  Teema,  called 
Deephope,  They  did  not,  however,  engage  here  ;  bnt  the 
females  on  both  sides,  at  some  distance  Irom  one  another, 
with  a  stream  between  them,  scolded  and  cnrsed,  and,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  ni^ed  the  males  again  to  fight.  The  men, 
iiowever,  more  cautions,  only  observed  a  sullen  and  gloomy 
silence  ai  this  meeting.  Probably  both  parties,  from  expe- 
rience, were  unwilling  to  renew  the  fight,  being  aware  of 
the  consequences  which  would  follow,  should  they  again 
close  in  battle.  The  two  clans  then  separated,  each  taking 
different  roads,  but  both  keeping  possession  of  the  disputed 
district.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  again  met  in 
Eskdale  moor,  when  a  second  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  Taits  were  here  completely  routed,  and  driven  from 
the  district,  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  travel  by  force. 
The  country-people  were  horrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  Tinklers,  after  these  sanguinary  eDgi^ements. 
Several  of  them,  lame  and  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
severity  of  their  numerous  wounds,  were,  by  the  assistance 
of  their  tribe,  carried  through  the  country  on  the  backs  of 
asses  ;  so  much  were  they  cut  up  in  their  persons.  Some  of 
them,  it  was  said,  were  riain  outright,  and  never  more  heard 
of.  Jean  Ruthven,  however,  who  was  so  dreadfully  slashed, 
recovered  from  her  wounds,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had 

'  seen  her  mangled  body,  which  was  sewed  in  different  parts 
by  her  clan.  These  battles  were  talked  of  for  thirty  miles 
around  the  country.    I  have  heard  old  people  speak  of  them, 

'  with  fear  and  wonder  at  the  fierce,  unyielding  disposition 
of  the  willful  and  vindictive  Tinklers.* 

■  Oretlmann,  on  tlia  Hungarian  Gipsies,  says;  ''Th«jare  loqnncioua 
and  qnarrelsome  in  the  bigbeat  degree.  In  tbe  public  marhets,  aod  before 
■le-bonaes,  where  they  are  sntroanded  by  BpeotBtora,  they  bawl,  spit  at 
each  other,  catch  up  Bticks  and  cudgels,  -raponr  and  brandish  them  over 
tiieir  heada,  throw  duet  and  dirt ;  now  run  from  each  other,  then  back 
again,  with  furioasa^Cares  and  threats.  The  women  Bcream.  dreg  their 
busbonds  by  force  m>m  the  scene  of  action ;  these  breal  from  them  ^ain, 
and  return  to  it.    The  children,  too,  howl  piteously."    But  1  am  at  a  loM 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  female  Gipsiea  are  nearly 
as  expert  at  handling  the  cudgel,  and  fully  as  fierce  and  nn- 
yielding  in  their  quarrels  and  conflicts,  as  the  males  of  their 
race.  The  foOowhig  particulars  relative  to  a  Gipsy  seufiSe, 
derived  from  an  eye-witnoss,  will  illustrate  how  a  Gipsy  wo- 
man, of  the  name  of  Rebecca  Keith,  displayed  no  little  dex- 
terity in  the.  effective  use  which  she  made  of  her  blndgeon. 

Two  gangs  of  Gipsies,  of  different  tribes,  had  taken  np 
their  quarters,  on  a  Saturday,  the  one  at  the  town  of  Dnm- 
blane,  the  other  at  a  farm-steading  on  the  estate  of  Oromlix, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  Dmn- 
blane  horde  paid  a  visit  to  the  others,  at  their  country 
quarters.  The  place  set  apart  for  their  accommodation  was 
an  old  kiln,  of  which  they  had  possession,  where  they  were 
feasted  with  abundance  of  savoury  viands,  and  regaled  with 
mountain  dew,  in  copious  libations,  of  quality  fit  for  a  prince. 
The  couQtry  squad  were  of  the  Keith  fraternity,  and  their 
queon,  or  bead  personage,  at  the  time,  was  Rebecca  Keith, 
past  the  middle  age,  but  of  gigantic  stature,  and  great  mus- 
cular power.  In  the  course  of  their  earonsol,  a  quarrei 
ensued  between  the  two  gangs,  and  a  fierce  battle  followed. 
The  Keiths  were  the  weaker  party,  but  Becca,  as  she  was 
called  by  the  country-people,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
against  fearful  odds,  with  only  the  aid  of  her  strong,  hard- 
worn  shoe,  which  she  wielded  with  the  dexterity  and  effect 
of  an  experienced  cudgelist.  She  appeared,  however,  unable 
much  longer  to  contend  against  her  too  numerous  opponents. 
Being  a  great  favourite  with  all,  especially  with  the  inmates 
of  the  farm  which  was  the  scene  of  encounter,  two  young 
boys — the  informant  and  the  herd-callant — who  witnessed 
the  engagement,  and  whose  sympathy  was  altogether  on  the 
Hide  of  the  valourous  Becca,  exchanged  a  hurried  and  whis- 
pering remark  to  each  other  that,  "  if  she  had  the  soqple  of 
a  flail,  they  thought  she  would  do  gude  wark."  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  The  herd-boy  went  off  at  once  to  the  barn, 
cnt  the  thongs  asunder,  and  returned,  in  a  twkikling,  with 

to  nnderatand  the  object  of  sach  on  nBnj,  ae  eiven  by  this  sathor,  on 
Anj  other  theory  than  that  of  collecting  crowds,  m  the  pUcea  mentioned. 
to  enable  them  the  more  eully  to  pick  pockets.  For  Orellnuuin  rnHia: 
"  Afler  s  short  time,  without  Bay  pereons  interferinK,  when  they  have  cried 
and  make  a  noise  UU  they  are  tired,  and  without  either  party  haring  re- 
ceived any  persooal  Injury,  the  aAalr  terminates,  and  they  separate  with 
OS  modi  osleDtaUoD  u  if  Ihcy  had  [trlaroied  the  niMt  heroic  [eA[,.''~Ea. 
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the  soople  below  hia  jacket,  concealing  it  from  view,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  thief.  Edging  up  to  Becca,  and  nncovering  the 
end  of  the  weapon,  it  was  seized  upon  by  her  with  avidity. 
Slie  flourished  it  io  the  air,  and  plied  it  with  such  effect, 
about  the  ears  of  her  adversaries,  that  they  were  speedily 
driven  off  the  field,  with  "earks  full  of  sore  bones."  In  this 
furious  manner  wonld  the  friendly  meetings  of  the  Gipsies 
frequently  terminate.* 

So  formidable  were  the  numbers  of  the  nomadic  Gipsies, 
at  one  time,  and  so  alarming  their  desperate  and  sanguinary 
battles,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale, 
that  the  fencible  men  in  their  neighbourhood,  {the  country- 
aide  was  the  expression,)  had  sometimes  to  turn  out  to  quell 
and  disperse  them.  A  clergyman  was,  on  one  occasion,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  dismissing  his  congregation,  in  the 
middle  of  divine  service,  that  they  might  quell  one  of  these 
furious  Gip6y  tumults,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
church.t 


■  It  ia  astonlaliing  how  trifling  a  circmnBtance  will  sometlmM  ut  such 
Gipsim  by  the  eara.  Id  England,  tboy  will  freqnendy  "  cast  op"  the  hUtorj 
of  tiieir  reapectjvo  lamilies  od  such  occaaiona.    "  What  wai  joat  &ther,  I 


roiriie  at  that,  you Gipsy.   Aly  father  waa  an  honaat  man.'  "'  Honat 

man  V — "  Yes,  honeat  man,  and  that^s  more  than  jon  can  aay  of  your  tin." 
Tho  other,  htfRog  more  of  "  the  blood."  will  tannt  hie  acqnrintance  wiUi 
sume  such  expression  as  "  Gorgio  like,"  (like  the  white.) — "  And  wlut  are 
you,  yoQ  black  trash?  Will  blood  put  money  in  your  pocket  7  Blood, 
indeed  1  Via  a  better  Gipay  than  you  are,  in  spite  uf  the  black  devil  that 
every  one  sees  in  your  face  T    ITien  the  lilay  cummencea. 

When  Gipsies  take  up  their  quarters  on  die  premises  of  conntry  people, 
a  very  effectual  way  of  sometimeB  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  stir  up  discord 
among  them.  For  when  it  comes  to  "hammers  and  longs,"  *^  tonga  and 
hammera,"  they  will  scatter,  uttering  howls  of  vengeaoim,  on  aume  mom 
appropriate  occauon,  against  their  most  intimate  niends,  who  have  juat 
incurred  their  wroth,  yet  who  will  be  seen  "  cheek  by  jowl"  withtbem,  per- 
haps, the  nert  day,  or  even  before  the  sun  ha*  gone  down  apon  them ;  ao 
easily  are  they  sometimes  irritated,  and  so  easily  reconciled. — En. 

f  A  writer  in  Blackwuod'a  Magazine  mentions  that  the  Gipaiea,  late  in 
the  aerenteenth  century,  broke  into  the  honae  of  Pennicnik,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  family  were  at  church.  Sir  John  Clerk,  Ihe  proprietar,  baiTi- 
cadi'd  himself  in  his  own  apartment,  where  lie  sustained  a  sort  of  siege — 
firing  from  the  windows  upon  the  robbers,  who  fired  upon  him  in  return. 
One  of  them,  white  straying  tbrongh  the  honso  in  qnest  of  booty,  happened 
to  ascend  the  ataira  of  a  very  narrow  turret,  but,  slipping  hia  foot,  caught 
hold  of  the  rope  of  the  alarm  bell,  the  rini^ing  of  which  startled  the  congre- 
cation  naxembled  in  the  parish  church.  Thty  iubtautly  caiiiu  to  the  renciM 
III  Liie  Ldiiid,  and  succeeded,  it  ia  Esid,  in  upprehciiding  sunieof  IheGIpsiim, 
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About  liie  year  1770,  the  mother  of  the  Baillies  receiTcd 
eome  personal  ityuir,  or  rather  insalt,  at  a  fair  at  Biggar, 
from  a  gardener  of  the  name  of  John  Cree,  The  insult  was 
instantly  resented  by  the  Gipsies ;  but  Cree  was  luctily 
protected  by  his  friends.  In  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
whole  multitude  in  the  market,  four  of  the  Baillies — Mat- 
thew, James,  William,  and  John— all  brothers,  appeared  on 
horse-back,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  armed  with  broad-swords, 
and,  parading  through  the  crowd,  threatened  to  be 
avenged  of  the  gardener,  and  those  who  had  assisted  him. 
Burning  with  revenge,  they  threw  off  their  coats,  rolled  up 
the  sleeves  of  their  shirta  to  the  shoulder,  like  butchers  when 
at  work,  and,  with  their  naked  and  brawny  arms,  and  glitter* 
ing  swords  in  their  clenched  hands,  fnnonsly  rode  up  and 
down  the  fair,  threatening  death  to  all  who  should  oppose 
them.  Their  bare  arms,  naked  weapons,  and  resolute  looks, 
sfaowed  that  they  were  prepared  to  slaughter  their  enemies 
without  mercy.  No  one  dared  to  interfere  with  them,  till 
the  minister  of  the  parish  appeased  their  rage,  and  persuaded 
them  to  deliver  up  their  swords.  It  was  found  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  gardener  a 
house,  for  six  months  after  the  occurrence,  to  protect  him 
and  his  family  from  the  vengeance  of  the  vindictive  Gipsies. 

To  bring  into  view  and  illustrate  the  character  and  practices 
of  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  will  transcribe  the  frilowing  de- 
tails, in  the  original  words,  from  a  MS.  which  I  received 
Crom  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood,  as  a  contribution  towards  a 
history  of  the  Gipsies.  Mr.  Blackwood  did  not  say  who  the 
writer  of  the  paper  was,  but  some  one  mentioned  to  me  that 
he  was  a  clei^man.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  statements  it 
contains  are  tme,  and  that  the  William  BaiUie  therein  men- 
tioned was,  in  his  day  and  generation,  well  known,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  as  chief  of  his  tribe  within  the 
kin^om.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  four  Gipsies  who, 
as  just  mentioned,  set  at  defiance  the  whole  multitude  at 
Biggar  fair.  It  will  be  seen,  by  this  MS.,  that  while  the 
principal  Gipsies,  with  their  subordinates,  were  plundering 
the  public,  in  all  directions,  they  sometimes  performed  acts 
of  gratitude  and  great  kindness  to  their  favourites  of  the 
community  among  whom  tiiey  travelled.    In  it  will  also  be 
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exhibited  the  cool  and  bosiness-like  manner  in  which  they 
delivered  bock  stolen  purses,  vhen  circumstaDces  rendered 
such  restoration  necessary. 

"  There  was  formerly  a  gai^  of  Gipsies,  or  pick-pockets, 
who  need  to  frequent  tite  fairs  in  Dnmfries-shire,  headed  by 
a  William  Baillie,  or  Will  Baillie,  as  the  country-people 
were  accustomed  to  call  him,  of  whom  the  old  men  used  to 
tell  many  stories. 

"  Before  any  considerable  fair,  if  the  gang  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  whwe  it  was  to  be  held,  whoever  of 
tiiem  were  appointed  to  go,  went  singly,  or,  at  moat,  never 
above  two  travelled  together.  A  day  or  so  after,  Mr.  Baillie 
himself  followed,  mounted  like  a  nobleman  ;  and,  as  journeys, 
in  those  days,  were  almost  all  performed  on  horseback,  he 
sometimes  rode,  for  many  miles,  with  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  country.  And,  as  he  could  disconrso 
readily  and  fluently  on  almost  any  topic,  he  was  often  taken 
to  be  some  country  gentleman  of  property,  as  his  dress  and 
manners  seemed  to  indicate. 

"  Once,  in  a  very  crowded  fair  at  Dumfries,  an  honest  fer^ 
mer,  from  the  parish  of  Hatton,  in  Annandale,  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  considerable  sum,  in  gold,  with  which  he  was 
going  to  buy  cattle.  On  discovering  his  loss,  he  immediately 
went  and  got  a  parse  like  the  one  he  had  lost,  into  whidi  he 
put  a  good  number  of  small  stones,  and,  going  into  a  crowded 
part  of  the  f^,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  pocket,  and,in 
a  little  while,  he  caught  a  fellow  in  the  very  act  of  picking 
it.  The  farmer,  who  was  a  stout,  athletic  man,  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  noise,  as  he  know  a  more  ready  way  of  recover- 
ing his  money  ;  but  whispered  to  the  fellow,  while  he  still 
kept  fast  hold  of  him,  to  come  out  of  the  throng  a  litUe,  as 
.  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  There  he  told  him  that  he  had 
lost  his  money,  and  that,  if  he  would  get  it  to  him  again,  he 
would  let  him  go  ;  if  not,  he  would  have  him  put  in  jail  im- 
mediately. The  pick-pocket  desired  him  to  come  aloi^  with 
him,  and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done,  the  ftirmer  still- 
keeping  close  to  him,  lest  he  should  escape.  They  entered 
an  obscure  house,  in  an  unfrequented  close,  where  tfaeyfonnd 
Mr.  Baillie  sitting.  The  fanner  told  his  tale,  concluding 
with  a  promise  that,  as  the  loss  of  the  money  would  hurt 
him  very  much,  he  would,  if  he  could  get  it  back  again, 
make  no  more  ado  about  it.    On  which,  Mr.  Baillie  wont  to 
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a  conccftlment  in  the  wall,  and  brought  out  the  very  purse 
the  farmer  bad  loat,  with  the  contents  nntouched,  which  be 
returned  to  the  farmer,  who  received  it  with  much  gratitude. 

"  The  farmer,  after  doing  hia  busineaa  in  the  fair,  got  a 
little  intoxicated  in  the  evening  ;  on  which  he  thonght  he 
would  call  on  Mr.  Baillie,  and  give  him  a  treat,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  restoring  his  purse ;  but  on  entering  the  house,  the 
woman  who  kept  it,  a  poor  widow,  fell  on  him  and  abused 
him  eadty,  aakiag  him  what  he  had  done  to  cause  Mr. 
.  Stewart,  by  which  name  she  knew  Mr.  Baillie,  to  leave  her 
house  ;  and  saying  she  had  lost  the  best  friend  that  ever  she 
had,  for  always  when  he  stayed  a  day  or  two  in  her  house, 
{which  he  used  to  do  twico  a  year,)  ho  gavo  her  as  much  as 
paid  her  half-year's  rent ;  but  after  he,  (the  farmer,)  called 
that  day,  Mr,  Stewart,  she  said,  left  her  house,  telling  her  he 
could  not  stay  with  her  any  longer  ;  but  before  he  went,  she 
said,  he  had  given  her  what  was  to  pay  her  half-year's  rent, 
a  resource,  she  lamented,  she  would  lose  in  future.  About 
two  years  afterwards,  the  larmer  again  had  the  enriosity  to 
call  on  her,  and  ask  her  if  her  lodger  had  ever  returned. 
She  said  he  never  had,  but  that,  ever  since,  a  stranger  had 
called  r^ularly,  and  given  her  money  to  pay  her  rent, 

"  In  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  about  eight  miles  from 
Dumfries,  lived  a  widow  who  occupied  a  small  farm.  As 
she  had  a  number  of  young  children,  and  uo  man  to  a.<^st 
her,  she  fell  behind  in  paying  her  rent,  and  at  last  got  a 
summons  of  removal.  She  had  a  kiln  that  stood  at  a  con- 
Bidcrablo  distance  from  the  other  houses,  which  was  mucli 
frequented  by  Baillie's  people,  when  they  came  that  way  ; 
and  she  gave  them,  at  all  times,  peaceable  possession,  as  she 
had  no  person  to  contend  with  them,  or  put  them  away,  and 
Ehe  herself  did  not  wish  to  differ  with  them.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  molested  anything  she  had.  One  even- 
ing, a  number  of  them  arrived  rather  late,  and  went  into  the 
kiln,  as  usual ;  after  which,  one  come  into  the  house,  to  ask 
a  few  peats,  to  make  a  fire.  She  gave  the  peats,  saying  she 
believed  they  would  soon  have  to  shift  their  quarters,  as  she 
herself  waa  warned  to  flit,  and  she  did  not  know  if  the  next 
tenant  would  allow  them  such  quiet  pcwseesion,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  would  become  of  herself  and  her  helpless 
&mily.  Nothing  more  was  said,  but,  after  having  put  her 
children  to  bed,  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  a  discooso- 
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late  manner,  she  heard  a  gentle  lap  at  the  door.  On  open- 
ing it,  a  genteel,  well-dressed  man  entered,  who  told  her  he 
just  wished  to  Bpeak  with  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  sitting 
down,  said  he  had  heard  she  was  warned  to  remove,  and 
asked  how  much  she  was  behind.  She  told  him  exactly. 
On  which,  risii^  hastily,  be  slipt  a  purse  into  her  hand,  and 
went  out  before  she  could  say  a  single  word. 

"The  widow,  however,  kept  the  farm,  paid  off  all  old 
debts,  and  brought  up  ber  family  decently ;  but  still,  it 
grieved  her  (hat  she  did  not  know  who  was  her  benefactor. 
She  never  told  any  person  till  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  she  told  a  friend  who  came  to  see  her,  when  she 
was  rather  poorly  in  health.  Aft«r  hearing  the  story,  he 
asked  her  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  who  gave  her  the 
money.  She  said  their  interview  was  so  short,  and  it  was 
80  long  pa,st,  that  she  could  recollect  little  of  him,  but  only 
remembered  well  that  he  had  the  scar  of  a  cut  across  his 
no^.  On  which,  her  (riend  immediately  exclaimed,  '  Thea 
Will  Baillie  was  the  man.' 

"  Before  the  year  1740,  the  roads  were  bad  through  all 
the  country.  Carta  were  not  then  in  use,  and  all  the  mer- 
chants' goods  were  conveyed  in  packs,  on  horseback. 
Among  others,  the  farmers  on  the  water  of  Ae,  in  Bum- 
friee-ebire,  were  almost  all  pack-carriers.  As  there  was  lit- 
tle improvement  of  laud  then,  they  had  little  to  do  at  home, 
and  BO  they  made  their  rents  mostly  by  carrying.  Among 
others,  there  was  an  uncle  of  my  fether,  whose  name  was 
Robert  McVitie,  who  used  to  be  a  great  carrier.  This  man, 
once,  in  retumtng  hoia  Edinburgh,  stopt  at  Broughton,  and 
in  coming  out  of  the  stable,  he  met  a  man,  who  asked  him 
if  he  knew  him.  Robert,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  little, 
said :  *  I  think  you  are  Mr.  Baillie.'  He  said,  I  am,  and  . 
asked  if  Robert  could  lend  him  two  guineas,  and  it  should 
be  faithfully  r^aid.  As  there  were  few  people  who  wished  : 
to  differ  with  Baillie,  Robert  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  * 
two  guineas,  or  mare  if  he  wanted  it.  He  said  that  would  ' 
just  do ;  on  which  Robert  gave  them  to  him,  and  he  put  them 
into  bis  pocket.  Baillie  then  asked,  if  ever  he  was  molested 
by  any  person,  when  he  was  travelling  late  with  his  packs. 
He  said  he  never  was,  although  he  was  sometimes  a  little 
afraid.  Baillie  then  gave  him  a  kind  of  brass  token,  about 
ihe  fflze  of  a  half-crown,  with  some  marks  upon  it,  which  ho 
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desired  him  to  cany  in  his  purse,  and  it  might  be  of  use' 
to  him  some  time,  as  he  was  to  show  it,  if  any  person  offered 
to  rob  him.    Baillie  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off. 

"  Some  considerable  time  after  this,  as  Robert  was  one 
evening  travelling  with  his  packs,  between  Elvanfoot  and 
Moffat,  two  men  came  np  to  him,  whom  he  thought  rery 
suBpidoQB-looking  foUowa.  As  he  was  a  stout  man  himself, 
and  carried  a  good  cndgei,  he  kept  on  the  alert  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  lest  they  shoald  take  hira  by  surprise.  At 
last,  one  of  them  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  traTCl 
alone,  so  late  at  night.  He  said  be  was  under  a  necessity 
to  be  out  late,  sometimes,  on  hia  lawful  business.  But  recol- 
lecting his  token,  he  said  a  gentleman  had  once  given  him 
a  piece  of  brass,  to  show,  if  ever  any  person  troubled  him. 
They  desired  him  to  show  it,  as  it  was  moonlight.  He  gave 
it  to  them.  On  seeing  it,  they  looked  at  one  another,  and 
then,  whispering  a  few  words,  told  him  it  was  well  for  him 
he  had  the  token,  which  they  returned.;  and  they  left  faini' 
directly. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  when  he  had  almost 
forgotten  his  two  gnineas,  as  he  was  one  morning  loading 
his  packs,  at  the  door  of  a  public-house,  near  Gretna-greeo, 
he  felt  some  person  tonch  him  behind,  and,  on  looking 
round,  saw  it  was  Mr.  Baillie,  who  slipped  something  into 
his  baud,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  left  him,  without  speaking 
a  single  word.  On  opening  tlie  paper,  he  found  three 
guineas,  which  waa  hia  own  money,  and  a  guinea  for  in* 
terest. 

"  There  was  another  gang  of  Gipsies  that  stayed  mostly 
in  Annandale,  headed  by  a  Jock  Johnstone,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  country.  These  were  counted  a  kind  of  lower  caste 
than  Baillie's  people,  who  would  have  thought  themselves 
degraded  if  they  had  associated  with  any  of  the  Johnstone 
gang.  Johnstone  confined  his  travels  mostly  to  Dumfries- 
shire ;  while  Baillie  went  over  all  Scotland,  and  even  made 
long  excursions  into  England.  Johnstone  kept  a  great 
many  women  about  him,*  several  of  whom  had  children  to 
him ;  and,  in  kilns  and  in  bams,  Johnstone  always  slept  in 
the  middle  of  the  whole  gang.    Baillie  sometimes  tola  his 

*  A  KTMt  numf  of  Um  inferior  Gipiy  chieb  travelled  with  ■  nmnber  of 
womenu  tbdr  compu; ;  inch u Qemge  DranuiuMu^ Ductoc Dud^  Joha 
Lntidie,  and  othen. 
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select  frieDds.  that  he  had  a  wife,  but  never  any  of  them 
could  find  out  where  she  stayed ;  and  as  he  used  to  disap- 
pear now  and  then,  for  a  considerable  time  together,  it  was 
supposed  he  was  with  her.  He  never  slept,  in  barn  or  kiln, 
with  any  of  his  people.  Johnstone  travelled  all  day  in  the 
midst  ofB  crowd  of  women  and  children,  mounted  on  asses. 
BaiUie  travelled  always  by  himself,  mounted  on  the  best 
horse  he  conld  get  for  money. 

"  Some  time  in  the  year  1739,  Johnstone,  with  a  number  of 
his  women,  came  to  ttie  house  of  one  Margaret  Parish,  an 
old  woman  who  sold  ale  at  Lonegatc,  sis  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, on  the  Edinburgh  road.  After  drinking  for  a  long 
time,  some  of  Jock's  wives  and  the  old  woman  quarrelled. 
On  which  he  look  up  the  pewter  pint-stoup,  with  which  she 
measured  her  ale,  and,  givii^  her  two  or  three  severe  blows 
on  the  head,  killed  her  on  the  spot.    Next  day  he  was  ap- 

gehended  near  Lockerby,  and  brought  into  Dumfries' jau. 
e  had  a  favourite  tame  jack-daw  that  he  took  with  him  in 
all  his  travels,  and  he  desired  it  might  be  brought  to  stay 
with  him  in  the  jail,  which  was  done.  When  the  lords  were 
coming  into  the  circuit,  as  they  passed  the  jail,  the  trumpet- 
ers gave  a  blast,  on  which  the  jack-daw  gave  a  flutter 
against  the  iron  bars  of  the  window,  and  dropped  down  dead. 
When  Jock  saw  that,  he  immediately  exclaimed  :  "  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  gone."  He  was  accordingly 
tried  and  condemned.  When  uie  day  of  execution  came,  ne 
would  not  walk  to  the  scaffold,  and  so  they  were  forced  to 
carry  him.  Tbe  executioner,  being  an  old  man,  could  not 
turn  him  over.  Several  of  the  constables  refused  to  touch 
him.  At  last,  one  of  the  burgh  officers  turned  him  off ;  but 
the  old  people  about  Dumfries  used  to  say  that  the  officer 
never  prospered  any  more  after  that  day."*  ' 

*  Dr.  AleiBiider  Corlyle,  In  a  not«  to  his  Butobiography,  menUona  bav. 
lug  seon  this  Jock  JohoBtone  hanged.  The  AUe  given  Dy  him  (I7S8),  dif- 
fers, howttrer,  froDi  that  meQtioaed  above.  According  ta  him,  Johnstone 
was  but  twcntv  years  of  age,  but  bold,  and  a  great  ringleader,  and  wag  con- 
demned for  robbery,  and  being  aceeasory  to  a  mnrder.  The  usual  place  of 
execution  was  a  mour,  adjoining  the  town  ;  but,  as  it  was  strongly  reported 
that  the  "  thieves"  wore  collecting  from  all  quarters,  to  rescue  Uie  cnminal 
from  the  gallows,  the  magistrates  erected  the  scafTold  ia  front  of  the  prison, 
vith  a  platform  connecting,  and  surrounded  it  with  about  a  hundred  of  tha 
fltoutoat  borgeeaes,  armed  with  Lochaber  axes.  Joch  made  hia  appearance, 
■urroonded  by  sii  officers.  He  waa  curly-haired,  and  fierce-looking,  about 
five  feet  eight  laches  in  beig!;*,  ftud  very  strong  ci  Ms  uxe.    At  £rst  he  ap^ 
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The  extraordinary  man  Baillie,  who  is  here  so  often  men- 
tioned, was  veil  known  in  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale ;  and 
my  greatgrandfather,  who  knew  him  well,  nsed  to  say  that 
he  was  the  handsomest,  the  best  dressed,  the  best  lookin^r, 
and  the  best  bred  man  be  ever  saw.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  he  generally  rode  one  of  the  best  horaee  the 
kingdom  could  produce ;  himself  attired  in  the  finest  scar- 
let, with  his  greyhounds  following  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
man  of  the  first  rank.     With  the  nsual  Gipsy  policy,  he  re- 

C3nt«d  himself  as  a  bastard  son  of  one  oi  the  Baillies  of 
ington,  his  motiier  being  a  Gipsy.  On  this  account,  con- 
Biderable  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  the  country-people  ; 
indeed,  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  first  in  the  land.  But, 
from  his  singular  habits,  his  real  character  at  last  became 
well  known.  He  acted  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  the 
robber,  the  somer,  and  the  tinker,  whenever  it  answered 
his  purpose.  He  was  considered,  in  his  time,  the  best 
swordsman  in  all  Scotland.  With  this  weapon  in  his  hand, 
and  his  back  at  a  wall,  he  set  almost  everything,  saving  fire- 
arms, at  defiance.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  by  his 
descendants,  as  a  relic  of  their  powerful  ancestor.  The 
Btories  that  are  told  of  this  splendid  Gipsy  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  I  will  relate  only  two  well-authenticated  aneo 
dotes  of  this  iaurte  rajah,  this  king  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  j 
who  was,  in  all  probability,  a  descendant  of  Towla  Bailyow, 
who,  with  other  Gipsies,  rebelled  against,  and  plundered, 
John  Paw,  "  Lord  and  Eorl  of  Little  Egypt,"  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.  The  fiiUowing  transaction  of  his  has  some  re- 
semblance to  a  custom  among  the  Arabians. 

DMMd  utoniahed,  but,  looUng  arDiuid  twhila,  proceeded  with  a  bold  step. 
FeclniB  sad  pnjen  brang  over,  BJid  tha  rope  b«teaed  about  bis  neck,  he 
waa  ordered  to  mount  a  abort  ladder,  attached  to  the  gaUowi,  In  order  to 
be  thrown  off;  wheo  be  immediately  seized  the  rope,  and  pulled  ao  vio- 
lently at  it  M  to  t>e  in  danger  of  brining-  down  the  nllowa — camine  much 
emotion  among  the  crowd,  and  fear  among  the  maKUtrat«B.  Jock,  becom- 
ing furious,  like  a  wild  beast,  atraggled  and  roared,  and  deSed  the  aiz  ofH. 
cen  to  bind  him ;  and,  recovering  the  uae  of  hia  arma.  became  more  formid- 
able. The  ma^(rat«a  then  with  difficulty  prevailed  onbjfarthe  stronfeat 
man  in  Damfnes,  for  the  hooonr  of  the  (own,  to  come  on  the  sca&ld. 
Pnttine  aside  the  aii  officers,  tbia  man  aetied  tbe  criminal,  with  m  llttla 
difficulty  aa  a  nurse  handlea  her  child,  and  in  a  few  minntea  bound  blm 
hand  and  foot ;  and  quietly  laying  him  down  on  his  face,  near  the  sdn 
of  the  scaffold,  retired.  Jock,  tha  moment  be  felt  Ida  graap,  found  hlmadf 
■ubdaed,  and,  becoming  calm,  resigned  himaelf  to  bia  fate. — CarlyWt  A^ 
tabiography. — Ed, 
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William,  with  his  anmerons  horde,  happened  to  fall  in 
vith  a  travelling  packman,  on  a  wild  spot  between  Hawk- 
efaftv  and  Menzion,  near  the  source  of  the  Tweed.  The  pack- 
man wae  immediately  commanded  to  halt,  and  lay  his  packs 
upon  the  ground.  Baillie  then  unsheathed  his  broadsword, 
with  which  he  waa  always  armed,  and,  with  the  point  of  the 
weapon,  drew,  on  the  ground,  a  circle  around  the  trembling ' 
packman  and  his  wares.  Within  this  circle  no  one  of  the 
tribe  waa  allowed  by  him  to  enter  but  himself.*  The  poor 
man  was  now  ordered  to  unbuckle  his  packs,  and  exhibit  his 
merchandise  to  the  Gipsies.  Baillie,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, helped  himself  to  some  of  the  most  Taluable  things  in 
the  pack,  and  gave  a  great  many  to  the  members  of  his  band. 
The  unfortunate  merchant,  well  aware  of  the  character  of 
his  customers,  concluded  himself  a  mined  man ;  and,  in  place 
of  making  any  resistance,  handed  away  his  property  to  the 
Gipsies.  Bnt  when  they  were  satisfied,  he  was  most  f^ree- 
ably  surprised  by  Baillie  taking  out  his  purse,  and  paying 
him,  on  the  spot,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  every 
article  he  had  taken  for  himself  and  given  to  his  band.  The 
delighted  packman  failed  not  to  extol,  wherever  he  went, 
the  gentlemanly  conduct  and  extraordinary  liberality  of 
"  Captain  Baillie" — a  title  by  which  he  was  known  all  over 
the  country. 

The  perilous  situations  in  which  Baillie  was  often  placed 
did  not  repress  the  merry  jocularity  and  sarcastic  wit  which 
.  he,  in  common  with  many  of  his  tribe,  possessed.  He  sometimes 
almost  bearded  and  insulted  the  judge  white  sitting  on  the 
bench.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was  in  court, 
the  judge,  provoked  at  seeing  him  so  often  at  the  bar,  ob- 
served to  him  that  he  would  assuredly  get  his  ears  cut  out 
of  his  head,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  manners,  and  abandon 
his  way  of  life.  "  That  I  defy  you  to  do,  mj  lord,"  replied 
the  Tinkler.  The  judge,  perceiving  that  his  ears  had  al- 
ready been  "  nailed  to  the  tron,  and  cut  off,"  and  being  dis- 
pleased &X  the  effrontery  and  levity  of  his  conduct,  told  him 

*  Brace,  in  Ub  trsTolB,  when  spesking  of  the  protection  Bffi>rded  bj  the 
Arabs  to  shipwrecked  C9uiatiana,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  ssja : — 
"  The  Arsbiaa.  with  his  Unco,  draws  a  circle  Isive  eaoogh  to  hold  yaa  and 
yonrs.  He  then  slrikeehis  Unce  in  the  sand,  andbida  f  on  abide  within  the 
circle.  Ton  are  thns  as  safi!,  on  the  desert  coast  of  Arabia,  as  in  a  dtsdel : 
there  ii  no  exaisple  or  exceptjtm  to  the  contracf  that  has  ever  been  known.* 
•--Bme^i  TViraau  in  Abyisiriia. 
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that  he  was  certwnly  a  great  villain.  "  I  am  not  Buch  a 
yillaiQ  as  your  lordship,"  retorted  BaiUie.  "  What  do  yon 
say  ?"  rejoined  the  judge,  in  great  surprise  at  the  bold  man- 
ner of  the  criminal.    "I  say .'"^ continued  the  Gipsy,  "that  I 

am  not  such  a  villain  as  your  lordehip takes  me  to  be," 

"  William,"  qnoth  the  judge,  "  put  your  words  closer  to- 
gether, otherwise  you  shall  have  cause  to  repent  of  your  in-  ; 
solence  and  audacity."* 

Tradition  states  that  William  Baillie's  conduct  involved  _ 
him  in  numerous  scrapes.  He  was  brought  before  the  Jus- ' 
ticiary  Court,  and  had  "  his  ears  nailed  to  the  tron,  or  other . 
tree,  and  cut  off,  and  banished  the  country,"  for  his  many 
crimes  of  "  sorning,  pickery,  and  little  thieving."  It  also 
appears,  from  popular  tradition,  that  he  is  the  same  William 
BiuUie  who  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Hume  and  McLaurin, 
in  their  remarks  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 

In  June,  1699,  William  Baillie,  for  being  an  Egyptian,  and 
for  forging  and  using  a  forged  pass,  was  sentenced  to  be 
"  hanged ;  but  the  privy  council  commuted  his  sentence  to 
banishment,  but  under  tne  express  condition  that,  if  ever  he 
returned  (o  this  country,  the  former  sentence  should  be  exe- 
cuted against  him."  WiUiam  entered  into  a  bond  with  the 
Erivy  council,  under  the  penalty  of  500  merks,  to  leave  the 
ingdom,  and  to  "  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  in  case  of  con- 
travention thereof." 

This  Gipsy  chief  paid  little  regard  to  the  terrible  conditions 
of  his  bond,  in  case  of  failure ;  for,  on  the  10th  and  11th  Au-  - 
gust,  1714,  "  Baillie,"  says  Hume,  "  and  two  of  his  associates, 
were  convicted  and  condemned  to  die  ;  but  as  far  as  con- 
cerned Baillie,  (for  the  others  were  executed,)  his  doom  was 
afterwards  mitigated  into  transportation,  nnder  pain  of  death 
in  case  of  return."  "  The  jury,"  says  McLaunn,  "  brought 
in  a  special  verdict  as  to  the  soniiug,t  but  said  nothing  at 

*  It  miglit  be  aap^owd  thai  the  pride  of  a  Oipsy  wonid  h&Ta  tiie  good 
effect  of  rendering  mm  cantioas  not  to  be  guilty  of  sacli  Crimea  ae  antijeot 
Mm  to  pnblio  shame.  Bat  here  bia  levity  of  character  ia  rendered  oon^tio. 
nous ;  for  be  never  looks  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  In  his  truuacUoni ; 
and  tjiongti  hie  conceit  and  pride  are  BomeThat  humbled,  dnring  the  tima 
of  puniehmeDt,  and  while  the  coaseqaenC  pun  Uala  ;  these  being  orer,  b» 
no  longer  remembers  his  disgrace,  but  entertains  qaito  as  good  an  opinion 
of  himsdfas  before, — Oreltmann  on  the  Hungarian  Oifnitt, — Go. 

f  Som,  (Scottish  and  Irish :}  an  arbitrary  exaction,  by  which  a  elL.eft«in 
Ured  at  pleasure,  in  free  quarters,  among  his  tonsnts:  also  one  who  obtmde* 
ymself  upon  another,  for  bed  and  board,  ia  said  to  som. — Btaltj/, 
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all  as  to  any  other  points ;  all  they  fonDd  proved  waa,  that 
William,  in  March,  1713,  had  taken  possession  of  a  barn, 
vithont  consent  of  the  owner,  and  that,  during  his  abode  in 
it,  there  was  com  taken  ont  of  the  barn,  and  ho  went  away 
without  paying  anything  for  hia  quarters,  or  for  any  com 
during  his  abode,  which  was  for  several  days  ;  and  that  lie 
was  habit  and  repute  an  Egyptian,  and  did  wear  a  pistol* 
and  shable,"  (a  kind  of  sabre.) 

"  As  early  as  the  month  of  Angnst,  1715,  the  same  man, 
as  I  understand  it,"  says  Baron  Hume,  "  was  again  indicted, 
not  only  for  being  found  in  Britain,  but  for  continuing  his 
former  practices  and  course  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this 
a^rayation,  the  interlocutor  is  again  framed  on  the  indul- 
gent plan ;  and  only  infers  the  pain  of  death  from  the  fame 
and  character  of  being  an  Egyptian,  joined  with  varions  acte 
of  violence  and  sorning,  to  the  number  of  three  that  are 
stated  in  the  libel.  Though  convicted  nearly  to  the  extent 
of  the  interlocutor,  he  again  escaped  with  transportation." 

Baillie's  policy  iu  representing  himself  as  a  bastard  sou  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  had,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, been  of  great  service  to  him  ;  and  in  no  way  would 
it  be  more  so  than  iu  his  various  trials.  It  is  almost  certain, 
as  in  cases  of  more  recent  times,  that  great  interest  would 
be  used  to  save  a  bastard  branch  of  an  honourable  house 
&om  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  scaffold,  when  hia  crimes 
amounted  only  to  "  sorning,  pickery,  and  little  thieving,  and 
habit  and  repute  an  Egyptian."t 

*  A  ^mi,  many  of  Qie  Bcottiah  Gipdea,  in  fbnDer  timeB,  carried  snna. 
Ooe  of  the  Bailliw  once  left  Ida  budget  Id  ■  haiue,  by  nustake.  A  person, 
wliom  I  knew,  bod  the  cnrioEity  to  examine  it ;  and  ha  found  It  to  contun  a 
pur  of  eiceUent  pUtola,  loaded  and  ready  for  action. 

tWhat  OUT  author  saye  of  "  the  OBoal  Gipay  policy  of  maUng  tlie  people 
ero  that  they  are  descended  from  bmiliea  <A  ranb  and  inSnence  in  the 
country,"  (page  154,)  and  that  "  the  greater  part  of  tbem  will  tell  yoa  that 
they  are  sprung  from  a  bastard  son  of  this  or  that  noble  iiraily,  or  other 
person  of  rank  and  inflneace,  of  their  own  surname,"  (11V,)  is  doubtless 
true  as  a  rule ;  hut  there  were  aa  lively  cases  of  what  the  Gipsies  assert, 
■nd  that  Qipsy  women,  "in  some  instances,  bore  children  to  some  of  the 
'  noapotted  geoQemen'  mentioned  by  act  of  parliament  as  haTing  so  greatly 
protected  aad  entertained  the  tribe,"  (114,)  and  that  B^ie  was  one  <h 
tiiem,  (121  and  ISO.)  If  Bullie  had  been  following  the  occupation,  and 
bearing  the  reputation,  of  an  ordinary  native  of  Scotland,  there  woold  have 
been  some  chance  "  that  great  iiit^^st  would  be  used  to  save  a  bastard 
branch  of  an  honourable  houae  from  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold," for  almost  any  offence  he  hod  committed,  bnt  not  for  one  who  was 
guilty  oT  "soroiog,  pickery,  and  little  thieving,  and  habit  and  repute  an 
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The  descendanta  of  William  Bailie  state  that  he  was 
married  to  a  woman  of  the  Dame  of  Rachel  Johnatone ;  and 
tliat  he  vas  killed,  in  a  scuffle,  bv  a  Oipej  of  the  name  of 
Finkerton,  in  a  quarrel  among  themselves.  Baillie  being 
quite  snperior  in  personal  strengUt  to  Pinterton,  bis  vife 
took  hold  of  him,  for  fear  of  hia  destroying  his  opponent, 
and,  while  he  was  in  her  arms,  Pinkerton  ran  him  through 
with  his  sword.  Upon  hia  death,  hia  son,  then  a  yoaUi  of 
thirteen  years  of  J^e,  took  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  spot,  that 
he  would  never  rest  nntil  the  blood  of  his  father  should  be 
avenged.  And,  true  to  his  oath,  his  mother  and  himself  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  murderer  over  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  like  stannch  bloodhomids,  and  rested  not,  tili 
Pinkerton  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to  the  alanghter  of  Wil- 
liam BailHe,  were  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  but 
apparently  without  any  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
of  that  individual's  history,  fiuther  than  that  he  wae  a 
Gip^. 

"  In  a  precognition,  taken  in  Mai-ch,  1725,  by  Sir  James 
Stewart,  of  Coltnese,  and  Captain  Lockhart,  of  Kirkton,  two 
of  his  majesty's  Justices  of  the  peace  for  Lanarkshire,  anent 
the  murder  of  William  BailHo,  brazier,*  commonly  called 
Gipsy,  the  following  evidence  is  adduced : — John  Meikle, 
Wright,  declares,  that,  upon  the  twelfth  of  November  last,  he, 
being  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Riddle,  in  Newarthill,  with 
some  others,  the  deceased,  William  Baillie,  James  Kiainis, 
and  David  Pinkerton,  were  in  another  room,  drinking,  where, 
after  some  high  words,  and  a  confused  noise  and  squabble, 
the  said  three  person?,  above-named,  went  all  out ;  and  the 
declarant,  knowing  them  to  be  three  of  those  idle  somers 
tliat  pass  in  the  countiy  under  the  name  of  Gipsies,  in  hopes 
they  were  gone  off,  rose,  and  went  to  the  door,  to  take  the 
air  ;  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  William  Baillie  standing, 

S^rptian."  There  waa  douMem  a  connexion,  in  ffipay  blood,  between  BaiBia 
Boi  bU  inflDentJal  friendB  who  esTed  him  and  hia  reUtivea  to  often  from 
the  nllowB.— ^H  Bailliet  of  Lamington  and  MeLaurin'i  CrimmaJ  TriaU, 
in  tSe  /mbz.— En. 

*  On  some  of  the  tombstoneB  of  the  Oipdea,  the  woi^  "  brazier'"  ia 
added  to  their  names.  [Brazier  ia  a  favonril*  Dame  with  the  GijieieB,  and 
eoimda  better  than  tinker.  Sonthej,  in  his  Life  of  Bonynn,  eaya:  "  It  ia 
H-ntod.  in  a  hietory  of  Bedfordsiiire,  that  he  was  bred  to  the  basliieas  of  a 
bnuit.>r,  and  woikud,  m  a juuruojinou,  at  Uudfbrd." — £u.] 
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and  Eairne  and  PiDkerton  on  horseb&ck,  with  drawn  swords 
ID  their  hands,  who  both  rnshed  upon  the  said  William  Bail- 
lie,  and  strnclt  him  with  their  Hworda  ;  wherenpon,  the  said 
William  Baillie  fell  down,  crying  ont  he  was  gone  ;  upon 
which,  Kairnt)  and  Pinkerton  rode  off :  That  the  declarant 
helped  to  cany  the  said  William  Baillie  into  the  bouse, 
where,  npon  search,  he  was  found  to  have  a  great  cut  or 
wonnd  on  his  head,  and  a  wound  in  his  bod^,  just  below  the 
slot  of  his  breast :  And  declares,  he,  the  said  William  Bail 
lie,  died  some  time  after. 

"  Thomas  Riddle,  tenant  and  change-keeper  in  Newart- 
hill,  &c.,  declareSr  that  the  deceased,  William  Baillie,  James 
Kairns,  and  David  Pinkerton,  all  idle  sorners,  that  are 
known  in  the  conntry  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  came  to  the 
declarant's,  about  sun-setting,  where,  after  some  stay,  and 
ttdJdng  a  jargon  ike  dedarant  did  not  well  underataTid,  they 
fell  a  squabbling,  when  the  declarant  was  in  another  r^nt, 
with  some  other  company ;  npon  the  noise  of  whieb,  the  de- 
clarant ran  in  to  them,  where  he  found  the  said  James  Kalra» 
lying  above  the  said  William  Baillie,  whose  nose  the  said 
James  Kaima  had  bitten  with  his  teeth  till  it  bled  ;  upon 
which,  the  declarant  and  his  wife  threatened  to  raise  tlie 
town  upon  them,  and  get  a  constable  to  carry  them  to 
prison;  but  Kairns  and  Pinkerton  called  for  their  horses, 
William  Baillie  saying  he  would  not  go  with  them :  DecWes 
that,  after  the  said  Kairm  and  Pinkerton  had  got  their 
horses,  and  mounted,  they  ordered  the  declarant  to  bring  a 
chopin  of  ale  to  the  door  to  them,  where  William  Baillie  was 
standing,  talking  to  them :  That,  when  the  declarant  had  filled 
about  the  ale,  and  left  them,  thinking  they  were  going  off, 
the  declarant's  wife  went  to  the  door,  where  ELairns  struck 
at  her  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  fright  her  in  ;  upon  which 
she  ran  in ;  and  thereupon  the  declarant  went  to  the  door, 
where  lie  fouud  the  said  William  Baillie,  lying  with  the 
wounds  upon  him,  mentioned  in  John  Meikle's  declaration." 

By  Hume  s  work  on  the  criminal  law,  it  appears  that  the 
trial  of  David  Pinkerton,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  took  place 
on  the  22nd  August,  1726,  for  "  sorning  and  mbbery  ;''  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  murder  of  Baillie ;  yet  it  was 
BaiUie's  relatives  tiiat  pursued  Pinkerton  to  the  gallows. 
Probably  sufficient  evidence  could  not  then  be  adduced  to 
substantiate  the  fact,  being  about  tweuty-ouc  months  after 
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the  mnrder  waa  committed  ;  and,  besides,  Eaillie  was  himself 
dead  in  law,  having  either  returned  from  banishment,  or 
remained  at  laive  in  the  country,  and  so  forfeited  his  life, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Pinkerton,  in  1724.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  interlocutor  pronounced  upon  the  indictment 
of  the  priaonera :  "  Find  the  aaid  David  Pinkerton,  alias  Max- 
well, John  Marshall,  and  Helen  Baillie,  alias  Douglass,  or 
any  of  them,  their  being  habit  and  repute  Egyptians,  somers 
or  masterful  beggars,  in  conjunction  with  said  pannela,  or 
any  of  them,  their  being,  at  the  times  and  places  libelled, 
guilty,  art  and  part,  of  the  fact  of  violence,  theft,  robbery,  or 
attempts  of  robbery  libelled,  or  any  of  the  aaid  facts  relevant 
to  infer  the  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  moveables." 

William  BaiUie  was  succeeded,  in  the  chieftainship,  by 
hia  son  Matthew,  who  married  the  celebrated  Mary  Yowstoo 
OP  Yorkston,  and  became  tho  leader  of  a  powerful  horde  of 
Gipsies  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  frequently  visited  the 
farms  of  my  grandfather,  about  the  year  1770.  It  appears 
that  his  coortship  had  been  after  the  Tartar  manner ;  for  he 
used  to  say  that  the  toughest  battle  he  ever  fought  was 
that  of  taking,  by  force,  hia  bride,  then  a  very  young  girl, 
from  her  moftier,  at  the  hamlet  of  Drummelrier.*  This 
Matthew  Baillie  had,  by  Mary  Yorkston,  a  son,  who  was 
also  named  Matthew,  and  who  married  Margaret  Campbell, 
and  had  by  her  a  family  of  remarkably  handsome  and  pretty 
daughters.  Of  this  principal  Gipsy  family,  I  can  trace, 
distinctly,  six  generations  in  descent,  and  have  myself  seen 
the  great-great-great-grand-children  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Baillie.  ^me  of  his  descendants  still  travel  the  coun- 
try, in  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  this  moment 
ep^k  the  Gipsy  language  with  fluency.  Some  of  them, 
liowever,  are  little  letter  than  common  be^fars.  There 
were,  at  one  period,  a  captain  and  a  quarter-master  in  the 
army,  belonging  to  the  Baillie  clan ;  and  another  wae  a 
country  surgeon. 

Mary  Yorkston,  above  mentioned,  went  nnder  the  appella- 
tions of  "  my  lady,"  and  "  the  duchess,"  and  bore  the  title  of 
queen,  among  her  tribe.    She  presided  at  the  celebration  of 

*  The  EngliBh  Gipsies  uij  tliat  the  old  mode  of  gettiiig  >  vife  among  the 
tribe  was  to  tteal  her.  The  intended  bride  woe  nolliiDfc  loth,  sUU  it  «■■ 
oecctsary  to  steal  ber,  while  the  tribe  were  on  Uie  witch  to  delect  and 
prevent  it — Ed. 
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tbeir  barbarous  marriages,  and  assisted  at  their  equally 
singular  ceremoniea  of  divorce.  What  the  custom  of  this 
queen  of  the  Gipsies  was,  when  in  full  dress,  in  her  youth, 
on  gala  days,  cannot  now  be  easily  known ;  but  the  following 
is  a  description  of  her  masculine  figure,  and  public  travelling 
appaxel,  when  advanced  in  years.  It  was  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  au  aged  and  very  respectable  gentleman,  the  late 
Mr.  David  Stoddart,  at  Bankhead,  near  Qaeensferry,  who 
had  often  seen  her  in  his  youth  :  She  was  fully  six  feet  in 
stature,  stoat  made  in  her  person,  with  very  stroi^ly-marked 
and  harsh  features ;  and  liad,  altogether,  a  very  imposing 
aspect  and  manner.  She  wore  a  large  black  beaver-hat, 
tied  down  over  her  ears  with  a  handkerchief,  knotted  below 
her  chin,  in  the  Gipsy  fashion.  Her  upper  garment  was  a 
dark-blue  short  cloak,  somewhat  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
made  of  substantial  woollen  cloth,  approaching  to  superfine 
In  quality.  The  greater  part  of  her  other  apparel  was  made 
of  dark-blue  camlet  cloth,  with  petticoats  so  short  that  they 
scarcely  reached  to  the  calves  of  her  well-set  legs.  [Indeed, 
ail  the  females  among  the  Bailliea  wore  petticoats  of  the 
same  length.]  'Her  stockings  were  of  dark-blue  worsted, 
flowered  and  ornamented  at  the  ankles  with  scarlet  thread  ; 
and  in  her  shoes  she  displayed  large,  massy,  silver  buckles. 
The  whole  of  her  habiliments  were  very  substantial,  with 
not  a  rag  or  rent  to  be  seen  about  her  person.  [She  was 
sometimes  dressed  in  a  green  gown,  trimmed  with  red 
ribbons.]  Her  outer  petticoat  was  folded  up  round  her 
haunches,  for  a  lap,  with  a  large  pocket  dangling  at  each 
side ;  and  below  her  cloak  she  carried,  between  her  shoul- 
ders, a  small  flat  pack,  or  pad,  which  contained  her  most 
valuable  articles.  About  her  person  she  generally  kept  a 
large  clasp-knife,  with  a  long,  broad  blade,  resembling  a  dag- 
ger or  carving-knife ;  and  carried  in  her  hand  a  long  polo 
or  pike-staff,  that  reached  about  a  foot  above  her  head. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  al>out  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, for  old  female  Gipsies  of  authority  to  strip,  without 
hesitation,  defenceless  individuals  of  their  wearing-apparel 
when  they  met  them  in  sequestered  places.  Mary  York- 
ston  chanced,  on  one  occasion,  to  meet  a  shepherd's  wife, 
among  the  wild  hills  in  the  parish  of  Stobo,  and  stripped  her 
of  the  whole  of  her  clothes.  The  shepherd  was  horrified  at 
beholding  his  wife  approaching  his  house  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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nakednees.  A  Jean  Gordon  waa  once  detected,  l^  a  shep- 
herd, atripping  a  female  of  her  wearing-appareL  He  at  once 
assisted  the  helpless  woman ;  but  Jean  drew  from  below  her 
garments  a  dagger,  and  threw  it  at  him.  Evading  the  blow, 
the  shepherd  closed  in  upon  her,  and  struck  her  over  the 
head  with  his  staff,  knoclcing  hor  to  the  ground.  Another 
Gipsy  of  the  old  fashion,  of  the  name  of  Esther  Grant,  waa 
also  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  stripping  people  of  their 
clothing.  The  Arabian  principle,  expressed  in  these  words, 
on  meeting  a  stranger  in  the  desert, "  Undress  thyself — my 
wife,  (thy  aunt,)  is  in  want  of  a  garment,"  is  truly  applica- 
ble to  the  disposition  of  the  old  female  Gipsies. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  in  the  connties  of  Peebles 
and  Lanark,  when  the  country-people  lost  their  purses  at 
fairs,  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  chief  Gipsy  females,  to 
get  their  property  returned  to  them.  Mary  Yorkston,  hav- 
ing a  sovereign  influence  and  power  among  her  tribe,  was 
often  applied  to,  in  such  cases  of  distress,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  specimen : — On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  a 
market  in  Sie  Sonth  of  Scotland,  a  farmer  lost  his  purse, 
containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  greatly  per- 

?lexed  and  distressed  him.  He  immediately  went  to  Mary 
'orkston,  to  try  if  she  would  exert  her  wonderful  influence 
to  recover  his  property.  Being  a  favourite  of  Mary's,  she, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  took  him  along  with  her  to  the 
place  in  the  fair  where  her  husband  kept  his  temporary 
aep6t,  or  rather  his  office,  in  which  he  exeroised  his  extra- 
ordinary calling  daring  the  continuance  of  the  market.  The 
presence  of  Mary  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  all  was 
right ;  and,  upon  the  matter  beii^  explained,  Matthew 
-Eaillie  instantly  produced,  and  sjH^ad  out  before  the  aston- 
ished farmer,  from  twenty  to  thirty  purses,  and  desired 
Aim  to  pick  out  bis  own  from  amongst  them.  The  country- 
man soon  rec^nized  his  own,  and  grasped  at  it  without 
ceremony.  "  Hold  on,"  said  Baillifl,  "  let  us  count  its  con- 
tents first."  The  Gipsy  chief,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  deliberation,  as  if  he  had  been  an  honest  banker  or 
money-changer,  counted  ovot  the  money  in  the  purse,  when 
not  a  farthing  was  foand  wanting.  "  There  is  your  purse, 
sir,"  continued  Baillie  ;  "  you  see  what  it  is,  when  honest 
people  meet  1" 
The  following  incident,  that  occurred  one  night  after  a 
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fair,  in  a  born  belonging  to  one  of  my  relatives,  will  gtrik- 
ingly  illnEtrate  the  character  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  matter  of 
string  pnrses : — ^A  band  of  anperior  Gipsies  were  qnar- 
tered  in  {he  bam,  after  several  of  them  had  attended  the 
&ir,  in  their  usual  manner.  The  principal  female,  whom  I 
shall  not  name,  had  also  been  at  the  market ;  but  the  old 
chief  had  thought  proper  to  remain  at  home,  in  the  bam.  / 
My  relative,  as  was  sometimes  his  cnatom,  chanced  to  take 
a  turn  about  his  premises  that  night,  when  it  was  pretty 
late.  He  heard  the  voico  of  a  female  weeping  in  the  barn, 
and,  being  cnrious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
among  the  Tinklers,  stepped  softly  up,  close  to  the  back  of 
the  door,  to  listen  to  what  they  were  doing,  as  the  woman 
WB8  crying  bitterly.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  hearing, 
and  never  could  forget,  the  following  expressions :  "  Oh, 
crael  man,  to  beat  me  in  this  way,  I  have  had  my  hands  in 
as  good  as  twenty  pockets,  but  the  honest  people  had  it  not 
to  themselves."  The  chieftain  was,  in  fact,  chastising  his 
wife,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  for  her  want  of  diligence 
or  success,  in  not  obtaining  enough  of  booty  at  the  fair. 
And  yet  this  individual  bore,  among  the  country-people,  the 
character  of  an  honest  man. 

Another  story  ia  told  of  Mary  Yorkston  and  the  Good- 
man of  Coulter-park.  It  differs  in  its  nature  from  the 
above  anecdote,  yet  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Gipsies. 
Mary  and  her  band  were  lurking  one  night  at  a  place  in 
Clydesdale,  called  Eaggingill.  As  a  man  on  horseback  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  they  were  concealed,  some  of  the 
tribe  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  horse,  and,  without  cere- 
mony, commenced  to  plunder  the  rider.  But  Mary,  step- 
ping forth  to  superintend  the  operation,  was  aatonished  to 
find  that  the  horseman  was  her  particular  friend,  the  Good- 
man of  Coulter-park.  She  instantly  exclaimed,  with  all  her 
might :  "  It's  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Gudeman  o'  Conter-park — 
let  him  gang — let  him  gang — God  bless  him,  honest  man !" 
It  is  n^less  to  add  that  Mr.  Lindsay  had  always  given 
Mary  and  her  horde  the  nse  of  an  out-house  when  they  re- 
quired it. 

Mary  Yorkston  despised  to  ask  what  is  properly  under- 
derstood  to  be  alms.  She  sold  horn  spoons  and  other 
articles ;  and,  when  she  made  a  bargain,  she  would  take, 
almost  by  force,  what  she  called  her  "  boontith,"  which  ia 
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a  present  of  Tictuals,  exclusive  of  the  cosh  paid  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  I  will  explaio  farther  on  in  the  chapter. 

Matthew  Baillie  had,  by  Mary  Torkston,  among  other 
children,  a  son,  named  James  Baillie,  who,  along  with  his 
brothers,  as  we  have  seen,  threatened  with  destruction  the 
people  assembled  in  Biggar  fair,  in  consequence  of  an  affront 
offered  to  his  mother  by  a  gardener  of  that  town.  He  was 
condemned,  in  1771,  to  be  hung,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
by  beating  her  with  a  horse-whip,  and  tumbling  her  over  a 
steep  ;  but  he  "  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  king,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  transported  himself  beyond  seas  within  a  limited 
time,  otherwise  the  pardon  was  to  have  no  effect."  Baillie, 
paying  little  regard  to  the  serious  conditions  of  this  pardon, 
did  not  "transport  himself  beyond  seas,"  but  continued 
his  formerpracticcs,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Weekly  Magazine  of  the  8th  October,  1772  :— 
"  James  Baillie,  who  was  last  summer  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  a  woman,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  mtyesty's 
pardon,  on  condition  of  transporting  himself  to  America,  for 
life,  was  lately  apprehended  at  Falkirk,  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bery. On  the  1st  October  he  was  brought  to  town,  and 
committed  to  the  Tolbooth,  by  a  warrant  of  Lord  Anchin- 
leck.     This  warrant  was  granted  upon  the  petition  of  the 

Srocurator  fiscal  of  Stirling,  in  which  he  set  forth  that,  as 
aillie  was  a  very  daring  fellow,  and  suspected  of  being 
concerned  with  a  gang  equally  so  with  himself,  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  a  rescue  might  bo  attempted,  by 
breaking  the  prison  ;  and  therefore  praying  that  he  might 
be  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  scheme  of  that  nature 
could  not  BO  easily  be  effected,"  On  the  18th  December, 
1773,  and  27th  February,  1774,  the  "  Lords,  in  terms  of  the 
said  former  sentence,  decree  and  ac^ndge  the  said  James 
Baillie  to  be  hanged  on  the  30th  March  then  next."  He 
thus  appears  to  have  remained  in  prison  from  October,  1772, 
till  March,  1774.  "  Soon  after  this  sentence,  he  got  another 
pardon,"  and  was  again  discharged  from  prison,  in  order  to 
his  transporting  himself ;  but  he  remained  at  home,  and  again 
relapsed  into  his  former  way  of  life.  He  was,  some  time 
afterwards,  committed  to  Newcastle  gaol,  but  made  his 
escape.  A  short  time  after  tliat,  he  was  committed  to 
Gartiale  gaol,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  some  plate.  On 
the  4th  December,  1776,  three  sheriff-officers  set  out  Ixom 
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Edinbui^h,  to  bring  him  Tiither  ;  tint  before  they  reached 
Carlisle,  he  had  again  broken  prison  and  escaped* 

Daring  one  of  the  periods  of  Baillie's  imprisonment,  he 
escaped  from  jail,  attired  as  a  female ;  having  been  assisted 
by  some  of  his  tribe,  residing  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edin- 
burgh. Tradition  states  that  the  then  Mistress  Baillie,  of 
Lamington,  and  her  family,  used  all  their  interest  in  obtain- 
ing these  pardOEB  for  James  Baillie  ;  wlio,  like  his  fathers 
before  him,  pretended  to  be  a  bastard  relative  of  the  family 
of  Lamington,  and  thereby  escaped  the  puniahraent  of  death. 
McLaurin  juatly  remarks  that  "  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
Tvhich  there  has  been  such  an  expenditure  of  mercy. "t 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  handsomely  the  superior 
order  of  Gipsies  dressed  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  male  head  of  the  Euthvens — a  man  six  feet 
some  inches  in  height — who,  according  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  115  years,  when  in 
full  dress,  in  his  youth,  wore  a  white  wig,  a  ruffled  shirt,  a 
blue  Scottish  bonnet,  scarlet  breeches  and  waistcoat,  a  long 
blue  superfine  coat,  white  stockings,  with  silver  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  Others  wore  silver  brooches  in  tlieir  breasts, 
and  gold  rings  on  their  fingers.  The  male  Gipsies  in  Scot- 
land were  often  dressed  in  green  coats,  black  breeches,  and 
leathern  aprons.  The  females  were  very  partial  to  green 
clothes.  At  the  same  time,  the  following  anecdote  will 
show  how  artful  they  were  at  all  times,  by  means  of  dress 
and  other  equipments,  to  transform  themselves,  like  actors 
on  the  stage,  into  various  characters,  whenever  it  suited 
their  purposes-J 

My  father,  when  a  young  lad,  noticed  a  large  band  of 

*  Scot's  Mfigflzine,  ToL  xxEviii.r  page  675. 

SMcIiBUrin'a  Triola,  page  Sb5,  [See  note  at  page  SOfi. — Ed.] 
It  appesra,  from  Vidocq'a  memoirs,  that  tlie  Gipsies  on  the  continent 
changed  Uieir  apparel,  so  as  they  could  not  again  be  recognized ;  "  At  break 
of  da;  everybody  was  on  foot,  and  the  general  toilet  was  made.  Bnt  for 
Heir  (the  Gipsies')  prominent  teatnres,  Sieir  raven-black  trosscs,  and  oily 
end  tanned  skina,  I  should  scarcely  have  Fecogniied  my  companions  of  tho 

K seeding  evening.  The  meii,  clad  in  rich  jocbey  Holland  veat^,  with 
ithem  sashea  like  those  worn  by  the  men  of  Foiray,  and  the  women, 
covered  vitb  omamenta  of  g^ld  and  silrer,  aaanmed  the  costume  of  Zealand 
peasants ;  even  the  children,  whom  I  had  seen  coveted  with  tags,  vere 
neatly  clothed,  and  had  an  entirely  diffetent  appearance.  All  soon  left  the 
boose,  and  took  different  directiocB,  that  tLej  might  not  reach  the  market 
place  together,  whore  the  conntry-people  were  assembled  in  crowda." — 
vtdocq  had  lodged  all  night  in  a  miDOua  bonee,  with  a  band  of  Cipues. 
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Gipsies  taking  np  their  quarters  one  eight  in  an  old  out- 
house on  a  farm  occupied  by  his  father.  The  band  had 
never  been  observed  on  the  farm  before,  and  seemed  all  to 
be  strangers,  with,  altogether,  a  very  ragged  and  miserable 
appearance.  Next  morning,  a  little  after  breakfast,  as  the 
band  began  to  pact  np  their  baggage,  and  load  their  asses, 
preparatory  to  proceeding  on  their  jonmey,  the  youth,  ont 
of  curiosity,  went  forward  to  see  the  horde  decamp.  Among 
other  articles  of  luggage,  he  observed  a  large  and  heavy 
sack  put  upon  one  of  the  asses ;  and,  as  the  Gijfflies  were 
fastening  it  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  the  mouth  of  it 
burst  open,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  fell  npoD 
the  ground.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  beheld 
a  great  many  excellent  cocked  hats,  suits  of  fine  green 
clothes,  great-coats,  Ac,  with  several  handsome  saddles  and 
Vridles,  tnmble  out  of  the  bag.  At  this  unexpected  accident, 
/he  Gipsies  were  much  disconcerted.  By  some  strange  ex- 
pressions and  odd  manosuvres,  they  endeavonred  to  drive 
the  boy  from  their  presence,  and  otherwise  engage  his  at- 
tention, to  prevent  him  observing  the  singular  furniture 
contained  in  the  unlucky  sack.  By  thus  carrying  along 
with  them  these  superior  articles,  so  unlike  their  ordinary 
wretched  habiliments,  the  ingenious  Gipsies  had  it  always 
in  their  power  to  disguise  themselves,  whenever  circum- 
stances called  for  it.  The  following  anecdote  will,  in  some 
measure,  illustrate  the  "  gallant  guise"  in  which  these  wan- 
derers, at  one  time,  rode  through  Scotland : 

About  the  year  1168,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
a  fair,  held  annually  at  Peebles,  in  the  month  of  May,  two 
gentlemen  were  observed  riding  along  the  only  road  that 
ftd  to  my  grandfather's  farm.  One  of  the  servant  girls  was 
immediately  told  to  put  the  parlour  in  order,  to  receive  the 
strangers,  as,  from  their  respectable  appearance,  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  supposed  they  were  iriends,  coming  to  break- 
fast, before  going  to  the  market ;  a  custom  common  enongh 
in  the  country.  TTiis  preparation,  however,  proved  nnneces- 
saty,  as  the  strangers  rode  rapidly  past  the  dwelling-house, 
and  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  old  sroearing-house,  nearly 
roofless,  sttuated  near  some  alder  trees,  about  three  hundred 
yards  further  up  a  smaU  mountain  stream.  lo  passing,  they 
were  observed  to  be  neatly  dressed  in  long  green  coats, 
cocked  hats,  riding-boot«  and  spurs,  armed  with  broad- 
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Bwords,  and  mounted  on  hondBome  grey  ponies,  saddled  and 
bridled ;  everthing,  in  short,  in  Btjlo,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  The  people  about  the  farm  wore  extremely  curious 
to  know  who  these  handsomely-attired  gentlemen  could  be, 
vho,  without  talcing  the  least  notice  of  any  one,  dismounted 
at  the  wretched  hovel  of  a  sheep-smearibg  honse,  where 
nothing  but  k  band  of  Tinklers  were  quartered.  Their 
curiosity,  however,  was  soon  sati^d,  and  not  a  little  mirth 
was  excited,  on  it  being  ascertained  that  the  gallant  horse- 
tnen  were  none  other  than  James  and  William  Baillie,  sons 
of  old  Matthew  Baillie,  who,  with  part  of  hb  tribe,  were,  at 
the  moment,  in  the  old  honae,  making  horn  Bpoons.  But 
greater  wae  their  surprise,  when  several  of  the  female 
Gipsies  set  out,  immediately  afterwards,  for  the  fair,  attired 
in  very  superior  dresses,  with  the  air  of  ladies  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,* 

Besides  the  large  hordes  that  traversed  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, parties  of  twos  and  threes  also  passed  through  the 
country,  apparently  not  at  all  connected,  nor  in  c<»nmunica- 
tion,  at  tiie  time,  with  the  large  bands.  When  a  single 
Gipsy  and  his  wife,  or  other  female,  were  observed  to  take 
up  their  quarters  by  themselves,  it  Was  supposed  they  had 
either  fallen  out  with  their  clan,  or  had  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  pursoit  of  them.  Sometimes  the  chief  wonld  enquire 
of  the  country  people,  if  such  and  such  a  one  of  their  tribe 
bad  passed  by,  this  or  that  day,  lately.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  presence  of  a  female  does  not  ex«ite  so  moch 
suspicion  as  a  single  male.  In  following  their  profession,  ag 
tinserB,  the  Gipsies  seldom,  or  never,  travel  without  a  female 
in  their  company,  and,  I  believe,  they  sometimes  hire  thent 
to  accompany  them,  to  hawk  their  wares  through  the  coun- 
try. The  tinker  keeps  liimself  snug  in  an  out-honse,  at  his 
work,  while  the  female  vends  his  articles  of  sale,  and  forages 
for  him,  in  the  adjoining  country. 

One  of  these  stragglmg  Gipsies,  of  the  name  of  William 
Keith,  was  apprehended  in  an  old  smearing-house,  on  a  farm 
occupied  by  my  grandfather,  in  Tweed-dale.  William  had 
been  concerned,  with  his  brother  Robert,  in  the  murder  of 

*  The  femblet  of  (his  tribe  aleoroda  to  thabiraBtHoSU  andBiggar,  on 
fcones,  iritb  side-saddles  and  bridles,  the  kdiea  themaelTes  being  van 
gaily  drsBBed.  The  males  vore  scarlet  cloaks,  roacblng  to  their  fciwea,  and 
XMembllDg;  exactly  the  Spanish  fiubioa  of  the  preient  day. 
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ODO  of  their  clan,  of  the  name  of  Charles  Anderson,  at  a  small 

Sublic-houso  among  the  Lammermoor  hills,  called  Lourie's 
'ea.  Robert  Keith  and  Anderson  had  fallen  out,  and  had 
followed  each  other  for  some  time,  for  thepurpose  of  fighting 
out  their  quarrel.  They  at  last  met  at  Lom'ie's  Den,  when 
a  terrible  combat  ensued.  The  two  antagonist*  were  bro- 
thers-in-law ;  Anderson  being  married  to  Keith's  sister. 
Anderson  proved  an  ovcr-mateh  for  Keith ;  and  William 
Keith,  to  save  his  brother,  laid  hold  of  AndersOQ  ;  but  Mage 
^;.Greig,  Robert's  wife,  handed  her  husband  a  knife,  and  called 
■'on  Lim  to  despatch  him,  while  unable  to  defend  himself. 
Robert  repeatedly  struck  with  the  knife,  but  it  rebounded 
from  the  ribs  of  the  unhappy  man,  without  much  effect.  Im- 
patient at  the  delay.  Mage  called  out  to  him,  "  strike  laigh, 
strike  laigh  in ;"  and,  following  her  directions,  he  stabbed 
Anderson  to  tlie  heart.  The  only  remark  made  by  any  of 
the  gang  was  this  exclamation  from  one  of  them :  "  Gude 
faith,  Rob,  ye  have  done  for  him  noo  1"  But  William  Keith 
was  Mtonished  when  he  found  that  Anderson  was  stabbed 
in  his  arms,  as  his  interference  was  only  to  save  the  life  of 
his  brother  from  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Anderson. 
Robert  Keith  instantly  fled,  but  was  immediately  pursued  by 
people  armed  with  pitchforks  and  muskets.  He  was  appre- 
hended in  a  brakeu-bush,  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself^ 
and  was  executed  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  24rth  November, 
1772. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  slightly  notice 
this  murder  at  Lourie's  Den,  in  their  communications  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  One  of  the  individuals  who  assisted 
at  the  apprehension  of  Keith  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  following  notice  of  this  bloody  scene  appeared 
in  one  of  the  periodical  publications  at  the  time  it  occurred  : 
"  By  a  letter  from  Lauder,  we  are  informed  of  the  following 
murder  :  On  Wednesday  se'night,  three  men,  with  a  boy, 
supposed  to  be  tinkers,  put  up  at  a  little  public-house  near 
Sontra.  From  the  after  conduct  of  two  of  the  men,  it  would 
appear  that  a  difference  had  subsisted  between  them,  before 
they  came  into  the  house,  for  they  had  drunk  but  very  little 
when  the  quarrel  was  renewed  with  great  vehemence,  and,in 
the  dispute,  one  of  the  fellows  drew  a  knife,  and  stabbed  the 
other  in  the  body  no  less  than  seven  different  times,  of  which 
wounds  he  soon  after  expired.    The  gang  then  immediately 
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made  off ;  but  upon  the  countty-people  being  alarmed,  the 
murderer  himself  and  one  of  the  women  were  apprehended.* 
Long  after  this  battle  took  place,  James  Bartram  and 
Bobert  Brydon,  measengers-atranus  in  Peebles,  were  dis- 
patched to  apprehend  William  Keith,  in  the  ruinoos  house 
already  mentioned.  >As  they  entered  the  building,  early  in 
the  morning,  with  cocked  pistols  in  their  hands,  £eith,  a 
powerful  man,  rose  up,  half  naked,  from  his  shake-down,  and, 
holding  out  a  pistol,  dared  them  to  advance.  Sartram,  tlie 
chief  officer,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery,  advanced 
close  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  Gipsy's  pistol,  and,  clai^ng  his 
own  to  the  head  of  the  desperate  Tinkler,  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  surrender.  A  Gipsy,  who 
had  informed  against  Keith,  was  with  the  officers,  aa  their 
guide  ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  KeitJi's  pistol,  he  artfully 
threw  himself,  upon  his  back,  to  the  ground.  He  imme- 
diately rose  to  nis  feet,  but,  in  great  terror,  sprang,  like  a 
greyhound,  over  a  faidd  dyke,  to  escape  the  shot  which 
Keith  threatened.  The  intremd  conduct  of  the  officers  com- 
pletely daunted  the  Gipsy.  He  yielded,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hand-cuffed,  thinking  that  the  messengers  were 
strongly  sapported  by  the  servants  on  the  farm  ;  for,  on  per- 
ceiving only  the  two  officers,  he  became  desperate,  but  he 
was  now  fast  in  irons.  In  great  bitterness  ne  exclaimed, 
"  Had  I  not,  on  Saturday  night,  observed  five  stout  men  on 
Mr.  Simson's  turf-hill,  ye  wadna  a'  hae  ta'en  me."  The  five 
individuals  were  all  remarkably  strong  men.  It  was  on 
Monday  morning  the  Gipsy  was  apprehended,  and  it  would 
appear  he  had  been  reconnoitering  on  Saturday,  before  risk- 
ing to  take  up  his  quarters,  which  he  did  without  asking 
permission  from  any  one.  Ho  imagined  that  the  five  tu^^ 
casters  were  ready  to  assist  the  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Mm  to 
make  any  resistance.  The  frantic  Gipsy  now  leaped  and 
tossed  about  iu  the  most  violent  manner  imaginable.  He 
struck  with  so  much  vigour,  with  his  hands  bound  in  irons, 
and  kicked  so  powerfully  with  his  feet,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  officers  could  get  him  carried  to  the 
jail  at  Peebles.  His  wife  came  into  the  kitchen  of  the  farm- 
house, weeping  and  wailing  excessively ;  and  on  some  of  the 
servant-girls  endeavouring  to  calm  ner  grief^  she,  among 
■  Weekly  Magndue,  10t&  September,  1112,  p^  354. 
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oQiflr  bitter  expressions,  excltdmed,  "Had  a  decent,  honest 
man,  like  the  master,  informed,  I  voold  sot  hare  cared ;  but 
for  a  blach^ard  like  onrselTeB  to  ioform,  is  unEnflferable." 
Keith  vaa  tried,  condemned,  and  banished  to  Hie  planta- 
tions, for  the  part  he  acted  at  ihe  slanghter  at  Lonrie^s  Den. 
,  Here  we  have  seen  the  melancholy  fate  of  two,  if  not 
three,  of  the  then  Gipsy  ccmsUtbvlary  forcx  in  Peebles-shire ; 
one  mnrdered,  another  hanged,  and  the  third  banished. 
However  strange  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  it  ia 
neverthelees  true,  that  the  magiatiates  of  this  county,  about 
this  period,  (1772,)  actually  appointed  and  emjJoyed  a  num- 
ber of  the  {H-inciiml  Gipeies  as  peace  officers,  constablea,  or 
country-keepers,  as  they  were  called,  (rf  whom  I  will  speak 
again  in  another  place. 

The  nomadic  Gipsies  in  general,  like  the  Baillies  in  par- 
ticular, have  gradually  declined  in  appearance,  till,  at  the 
present  day,  tile  greater  part  of  them  have  become  little 
bettw  than  beggars,  when  compared  to  what  they  were  in 
former  times.  Among  those  who  frequented  the  south  irf 
Scotland  were  to  be  found  various  grades  of  rank,  as  in  all 
otiier  communities  of  men.  Th«-e  were  then  wretched  and 
ruffian-looking  gangs,  in  whose  company  the  superior  Oipeies 
would  not  have  been  seen. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  the  complete  protection 
which  William  Baillie's  token  afforded  Robert  McVitie, 
when  two  men  were  about  to  rob  him,  while  travelling  with 
his  packs,  between  Elvanfoot  and  Mofbt.  This  system  of 
tokens  made  part  of  the  general  internal  polity  of  the  Gip- 
sies. These  cnrions  people  stated  to  me  that  Scotland  waa 
at  one  time  divided  into  districts,  and  that  each  district  was 
assigned  to  a  particular  tribe.  The  chieftains  of  these  tribes 
issued  tokens  to  the  members  of  their  respective  hordes, 
"when  they  scattered  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try." The  token  of  a  local  chieftain  protected  its  bearer 
only  while  within  his  own  district.  If  found  without  this 
token,  or  detected  travelling  in  a  district  for  which  the 
token  was  not  issued,  the  individual  was  liable  to  be  plun- 
dered, beaten,  and  driven  back  into  his  own  proper  ternhHy, 
by  those  Gipnes  on  whose  rights  and  privileges  be  bad  in- 
finnged.  Toese  tokens  were,  at  certain  perwds,  called  in 
and  renewed,  to  prevent  any  one  Irom  forging  them.  Tbey 
were  generally  tnade  of  tin,  with  certain  characterB  improa- 
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sed  upon  them  ;  and  the  token  of  each  tribe  had  its  own 
particular  mark,  and  v&s  well  known  to  all  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland.  But  while  these  passes  of  the  provinciju  chief- 
tains were  issued  only  for  particular  districts,  a  token  of  the 
Baillie  family  protected  its  bearer  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  ;  a  fact  which  clearly  proves  the  superiority  of 
that  ancient  clan.  Sereral  Gipsies  have  assured  me  that 
"  a  token  from  a  Baillie  was  good  over  all  Scotland,  and  that 
kings  and  queens  had  come  of  that  family."  And  an  old 
Gipsy  also  declared  to  me  that  the  tribes  would  get  into 
ntter  confuBion,  were  the  country  not  divided  into  districts, 
under  the  regalatjons  of  tokens.  It  sometimes  happened,  as 
in  the  case  of  Robert  McYitie  and  others,  that  the  Gipdes 
gave  passes  or  tokens  to  some  of  their  particular  favourites 
who  were  not  of  their  own  race. 

This  ^tem  of  Oipsy  polity  establishes  a  curious  fact, 
namely,  me  double  division  and  occupation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  ;  by  ourselves  as  a  civilized  people,  and  by  a 
barbarons  communitf  existing  in  our  midst,  eaoh  subject  to 
its  own  customs,  laws  and  government ;  and  that,  while  the 
Gipsies  were  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  civilized  society 
which  harboured  them,  and  were  amenable  to  its  laws,  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  governed  by  the  customs  of  their 
own  fraternity. 

The  surnames  most  common  among  the  old  Tweed-dale 
bands  of  Gipsies  were  Baillie,  Buthven,  Kennedy,  Wilson, 
Keith,  Anderson,  Robertson,  Stewart,  Tait,  Geddes,  Gr^, 
Wilkie  and  Halliday.  The  three  principal  clans  were  the 
Baillies,  Euthvena  and  Kennedys  ;  but,  ae  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  tribe  of  Baillie  were  superior  to  all  others, 
in  point  of  authority  as  well  as  in  exteriuil  appearance.*^ 

Besides  the  christian  and  surnames  common  to  them  in 
Scotland,  the  Gipsies  have  names  in  their  own  langui^^  ;f 

'  According  to  Hoylooil,  the  most  eommoD  nflmea  nnong  the  EngHsIi 
tented  Qlpeiea  tra  Smltli.  Cooper,  I>r^)er,  Taylor,  Boavell.  Lee,  Lorel, 
Lovepsedgo,  Allen,  Mangfieli  Gloyer,  Williains,  Cairew,  Mu^,  Stuiley, 
Berkley,  Pluoket,  >ad  Cotrie.  Mr.  Borrow  Bays :  "  The  cUna  Yoong  «M 
Smith,  or  Carraplc,  still  haaDt  two  of  the  esBtem  cotmtieB.  ThenameCnr- 
taple  ia  a  favoorite  among  the  English  Gipeiea.  It  means  a  smith — a  nams 
Tsrj  appropriate  to  a  Oipaj.  The  root  is  Cumw,  to  strike,  hammer,  Ac" 
Among  the  English  and  Scottish  Gipeles  In  America,  I  have  foand  a  great 
variety  of  anrnUDBS. — Eo. 

t  lathe  "Qipsiea  in  Spain,'*  Mr.  Borrow  nyl :  "  Era?  badly  In  Bng- 
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and,  while  travelling  through  the  conDtry,  assamo  new  names 
every  morning,  before  commencing  the  day's  jonmey,  and 
retain  them  till  money  is  received,  in  one  way  or  other,  by 
each  individual  of  the  company ;  but  if  no  money  is  received 
before  twelve  o'clock,  they  all,  at  noon-tide,  resume  their 
permanent  Scottish  names.  They  consider  it  unlucky  to  set 
out  oa  a  journey,  in  the  morning,  under  their  own  proper 
names ;  and  if  they  are,  by  any  chance,  called  back,  by  any 
of  their  neighbours,  they  will  not  again  stir  from  home  for 
that  day.  The  Gipsies  also  freqaenuy  change  their  British 
names  when  from  home :  in  one  part  of  the  country  they 
have  one  name,  and  in  another  part  they  appear  under  a 
different  one,  and  so  on. 

I  will  now  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Tweed-dale  during  the  generation  immediately  following  the 
one  in  which  we  have  considered  them ;  and  would  make 
this  remark,  that  this  account  applies  to  them  of  late  years, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  numbers  in  which  the  nomadic 
class  are  to  be  met  with  are  greatly  reduced,  their  condi- 
tion greatly  fallen,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their 
reception,  countenance  and  toleration,  much  modified,  and  in 
some  instances  totally  changed. 

"Within  the  memories  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  which 
take  in  about  the  last  hundred  years,  none  of  the  Gipsies 
who  traversed  Tweed-dale  carried  tents  with  them  for  their 
accommodation.  The  whole  of  them  occupied  the  kilns  and 
out-houses  in  the  country  ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  they  know 
the  country,  and  where  these  were  to  be  found,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  owners  of  them,  that  they  were  never  at  a 
loss  for  shelter  in  their  wanderings. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  Gipsies  who 
wonld  sometimes  be  collected  together,  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Clydesdale  Magazine,  for  May,  1818 : 
"  Mr.  Steel,  of  Kilbucho  Mill,  bore  a  good  name  among 
'  tanderal  gangerals.'  His  kiln  was  commodious,  and  some 
hardwood  trees,  which  surrounded  his  house,  bid  defiance 
to  the  plough,  and  formed  a  fine  pasture-sward  for  the  cud- 
dies, on  a  green  of  considerable  extent.  On  a  summer  Sat- 
urday night,  Mary  came  to  the  door,  asking  quarters,  pretty 

land  has  two  zkames:  one  by  which  thej  are  >iiowa  to  the  GectUeB,  and 

sDotber  which  thej  nee  among  theiaselrea."— Ed^ 
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late.  She  had  only  a  eiogle  ass,  and  a  little  boy  swtmg  is 
the  panniers.  She  got  possession  of  the  kiln,  as  nsual,  and 
the  ass  was  sent  to  graze  on  the  green  ;  bnt  Mary  was  only 
the  avant-garde.  Next  morning,  when  the  family  rose,  they 
counted  no  less  than  forty  cuddies  on  the  grass,  and  a  man 
for  each  of  them  in  the  kiln,  besides  women  and  children." 
1  Considering  the  large  families  the  Gipsira  generally  have, 
and  allowing  at  this  meeting  two  asses  for  carrying  the  in- 
fants and  luggage  of  each  family,  there  conld  not  have  been 
less  than  one  hundred  Gipsies  on  the  spot 

My  parents  recollect  the  Gipsies,  about  the  year  1775, 
traversing  the  county  of  Tweed-dale,  and  parts  of  the  snr- 
rounding  shires,  in  bands  varying  in  numbers  from  ten  to 
upwards  of  thirty  in  each  horde.  Sometimes  ten  or  twelve 
horses  and  asses  were  attached  to  one  large  horde,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  children,  baggage,  Ac  In  the  smn- 
raer  of  1784,  forty  Gipsies,  in  one  band,  requested  permis- 
sion of  my  father  to  occupy  one  of  his  ou^house3.  It  was 
good-humourediy  observed  to  them  that,  when  such  numbers 
of  them  came  in  one  body,  they  should  send  their  quarter- 
master in  advance,  to  mark  out  their  camp.  The  Gipsies 
only  smiled  at  the  remark.  One  half  of  them  got  the  house 
requested ;  the  other  half  occupied  an  old,  niinous  mill,  a 
mile  distant.  There  were  above  seven  of  these  large  bands 
which  frequented  the  farms  of  my  relatives  in  Tweed-dale 
down  to  about  the  year  1790.  A  few  years  after  this  period, 
when  a  boy,  I  assisted  to  count  from  twenty-fonr  to  thirty 
Gipsies  who  took  up  their  quarters  in  an  old  smearing-honse 
on  one  of  these  farms.  The  children,  and  the  young  folks 
generally,  were  running  about  the  old  house  like  bees  flying 
about  a  hive.  Their  norses,  asses,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  and 
tamed  birds  were  numerous. 

These  bands  did  not  repeat  their  visits  above  twice  a 
year,  but  in  many  instances  the  principal  families  remained 
for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time.  Prom  their  manner  and 
conduct  generally,  they  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a 
right  to  receive,  from  the  femily  on  whose  grounds  they 
halted,  food  gratia  for  twenty-four  hours ;  for,  at  ^e  end  of 
that  period,  they  almost  always  provided  victuals  for  them- 
selves, however  long  they  might  remain  on  the  farm.  The 
servants  of  my  grandfather,  when  these  large  bands  arrived, 
frequently  put  on  the  kitchen  fire  the  large  family  kail-pot, 
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When  the  Gipsies  took  np  their  residcoce  on  the  cold 
earthen  floor  of  an  old  out-house,  the  males  and  females  of 
the  different  families  had  always  beds  by  themselves,  made 
of  straw  and  blankets,  and  called  shake-downs.  The  younger 
branches  also  slept  by  themselves,  in  separate  lieds,  the 
males  apart  from  the  females.  When  the  band  consisted  of 
more  families  than  one,  each  family  occupied  a  separate  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  house,  distinct  from  their  neighbours ; 
kindled  a  separate  fire,  at  which  they  cooked  their  victu^ ; 
and  made  horn  spoons  and  other  articles  for  themselves,  for 
sale  in  the  way  of  their  calling.  They  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  camp  on  the  gronnd-floor  of  the  ruinous  house,  in  which 
would  sometimes  be  observed  five  mothers  of  families,  some 
of  whom  would  be  such  before  they  were  seventeen  years  of 
age.  The  principal  Gipsies  who,  about  this  period,  travelled 
Tweed-dale,  were  never  known  to  have  had  more  than  one 
wife  at  a  time,  or  to  have  put  away  their  wives  for  trifling 


On  such  occasions,  the  chief  and  the  grown-up  males  of 
the  band  seldom  or  never  set  foot  within  the  door  of  the 
farm-bouse,  but  generally  kept  themselves  quite  aloof  and 
retired  ;  exposing  themselves  to  observation  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. They  employed  themselves  in  repairing  broken 
china,  utensils  made  of  copper,  brass  and  pwter,  pots,  pans 
and  Icettles,  and  white-iron  articles  generally  ;  and  in  making 
horn  spoons,  smoothing-irons,  and  sole-clouts  for  ploughs.- 
But  working  in  horn  is  considered  by  them  as  their  favourite 
and  most  ancient  occupation.  It  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  first  employments  of  man,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  human 
society — that  of  converting  the  horns  of  animals  for  tlie  use 
of  tlie  human  race :  and  such  has  been  the  regard  which 
the  Gipsies  have  had  for  it,  that  every  clan  knows  the 
spoons  which  are  made  by  another.  The  females  also 
assisted  in  polishing,  and  otherwise  finishing,  the  spoons. 
However  early  the  farm-servants  rose  to  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments, they  always  found  the  Tinklers  at  work. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  males  was  occu- 
pied in  athletic  amusements.  They  were  constantly  exer- 
cising themselves  in  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  the 
hammer,  casting  the  putting-stone,  playing  at  golf,  quoits, 
and  other  games ;  and  while  they  were  much  given,  on  otlier 
occasions,  to  keep  themselves  from  view,  the  estraordinary 
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ambition  which  they  all  possessed,  of  beating  every  one  they 
met  vith,  at  these  exercises,  bronght  them  sometimes  in  con- 
tact-with  the  men  about  the  farm,  master  as  well  as  serraDts. 
They  were  fond  of  getting  the  latter  to  engage  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  laughing  at  their  inferiority  in  these 
healthy  and  manly  amusements  ;  bnt  when  any  of  the  conn- 
try-people  chaQced  to  beat  them  at  these  exercises,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  they  could  not  conceal  their  indignation 
at  the  affront.  Their  haughty  scowl  plainly  told  that  Uiey 
were  ready  to  wipe  out  the  insult  in  a  different  and  more 
serious  manner.  Indeed,  they  were  always  mnch  disposed 
to  treat  farm-servants  with  contempt,  as  quite  their  inferiors 
in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  always  boasted  of  their  own 
high  birth,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  family.  They  were 
extremely  fond  of  the  athletic  amusement  of  "o'erending 
the  tree,"  which  was  performed  in  tins  way :  The  end  of  a 
siMU*  or  beam,  above  six  feet  long,  and  of  a  considerable 
thickness  and  weight,  is  placi&d  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  foot,  and  held  about  the  middle,  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  by  the  right  hand.  Standing  upon  the  left  foot, 
and  raising  the  right  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  drawing 
it  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  then  bringing  the  foot  for- 
ward quickly  to  the  front,  the  spar  is  thrown  forward  into 
the  air,  from  off  the  foot,  with  great  force.  And  he  who 
"  overends  the  tree"  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  the 
air,  before  it  reaches  the  ^und,  is  considered  the  most  ex- 
pert, and  the  strongest  man.  A  great  many  of  these  Gip- 
sies had  a  sancy  military  gesture  in  their  walk,  and  gener- 
ally carried  in  their  hands  short,  thick  cudgels,  about  three 
feet  in  length.  While  they  travelled,  they  generally  unbut- 
toned the  knees  of  their  breeches,  and  rolled  down  the  heads 
of  their  stockings,  so  as  to  leave  the  joints  of  their  knees 
bare,  and  unincumbered  by  their  clothes. 

During  the  periods  they  occupied  the  out^houses  of  the 
farms,  the  owners  of  which  were  kind  to  them,  the  Gipsies 
were  very  brderly  in  their  deportment,  and  temperate  in 
the  nse  of  spirituous  liquors,  being  seldom  seen  intoxicated  ; 
and  were  very  courteous  and  polite  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  Their  behaviour  was  altogether  very  orderly, 
peaceable,  quiet,  and  inoffensive.  In  gratitude  for  their 
free-quai'ters,  they  frequently  made,  from  old  metal,  smooth- 
ing-irons for  the  mistress,  and  sole-clouts  for  the  ploughs  of 
P 
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the  master,  and  spoons  for  the  family,  from  the  horns  of 
rams,  or  other  horns  that  happened  to  be  about  the  house  ; 
for  all  of  irhich  they  would  take  nothing.  They,  however, 
did  not  attend  the  church,  while  encamp^  on  the  premises  ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  took  especial  care  to  give  no  molfis- 
tation,  or  cause  of  offence,  to  any  about  the  farm,  on  Sunday  ; 
being,  indeed,  seldom  seen  on  that  day  out-side  of  the  doors 
of  the  house  in  which  they  were  quartered,  savii^  an  indi- 
vidual to  look  after  their  horses  or  assea,  while  grazing  in 
the  neighbouring  fields.  Their  religions  sentinienta  were 
conOned  entirely  within  their  own  breasts  :  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  what  were  their  real  opinions  on  the  aciwe 
of  religion.  However,  within  the  last  ten  years,  I  enquired, 
yerj  particularly,  of  an  intelligent  Gipsy,  what  religion  his 
fore&thers  profe^ed,  and  bis  answer  was,  that  "  the  Gipsies 
had  no  religious  sentiments  at  all ;  that  they  worshipped  no 
sort  of  thing  whatever." 

Many  practised  music ;  and  the  violin  and  bag-pipes 
were  the  instruments  they  commonly  used.  This  musical 
talent  of  the  Gipsies  delighted  the  country-people ;  it  oper- 
ated like  a  charm  upon  their  feelings,  and  contributed  much 
to  procure  the  wanderers  a  night's  quarters.  Many  of  the 
families  of  ^e  farm^^  looked  forward  to  the  expected  visits 
«rf  the  merry  Gipsies  with  pleasure,  and  regretted  their  de- 
parture, ^me  of  the  old  women  sold  salves  aud  drugs, 
while  some  of  the  males  had  pretensions  to  a  little  surgery. 
One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  well  known  by  the 
title  of  Dr.  Suds,  traversed  the  south  of  Scotland,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  women.  He  prescribed,  and  sold  me- 
dicines to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  several  odd  storiee  are  told 
of  the  very  unusual,  but  successful,  cures  perfcarmed  by 
'him. 

As  in  arranging  for,  and  taking  up,  their  quarters,  the 
principal  female  Gipsy  almost  always  n^otiates  tiie  transac- 
tions which  the  horde  have  with  the  farmer's  family,  during 
their  abode  on  his  premises.  Indeed,  the  femalesare  the  most 
active,  if  not  the  principal,  members  of  the  tribe,  in  vending 
their  articles  of  mwchandise.  The  time  at  wlucb,  on  such 
occasions,  they  present  these  for  gale,  is  the  day  after  their 
arrival  on  the  larm,  and  inmiediately  t^ter  the  break&at  of 
the  former's  family  is  over.  When  there  are  more  families 
than  one  in  the  band,  but  all  of  one  horde,  t^e  dbief  female 
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of  the  whole  gets  the  first  chance  of  selling  her  wares ;  but 
every  head  female  of  the  respective  families  bargains  for 
her  own  merchandise,  for  the  behoof  of  her  own  family. 
When  the  farmer's  family  ia  in  want  of  any  of  their  articles, 
an  extraordinary  hilling  and  chaffering  takes  place  in 
making  the  bargain.  Besides  money,  the  Gipsy  woman  In- 
sists upon  having  what  she  calls  her  "  boontith — that  is,  a 
present  in  victuals,  as  she  is  fond  of  bartering  her  articles 
for  provisions.  If  the  mistress  of  the  house  agrees,  and  goes 
to  her  larder  or  milk-house  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her 
this  boontith,  the  Gipsy  is  sure  to  follow  close  at  her  heels. 
Admitted  into  the  larder,  the  voracious  Tinkler  wltl  have 
part  of  everythii^  she  sees — flesh,  meal,  butter,  cheese,  Ac., 
Ac.  Her  fiery  and  penetrating  eye  darts,  with  rapidity,  from 
one  object  to  another.  She  makes  use  of  every  argument 
she  can  think  of  to  induce  the  farmer's  wife  to  comply 
with  her  unreasonable  demands.  "I'm  wi'  bairn,  mistress," 
she  will  say  ;  "  I'm  greenin' ;  God  bless  ye,  gie  me  a  woe  bit 
flesh  to  taste  my  month,  if  it  should  no'  be  the  book  o'  a 
robln-red-breast*  If  the  farmer's  wife  still  disregards  her 
importunities,  the  Gipsy  will.  In  the  end,  snatch  up  a  piece 
of  flesh,  and  put  it  into  her  lap.  in  a  twinkling  ;  for  out  of 
the  larder  she  will  not  go,  without  something  or  other.  The 
farmer's  wife,  ever  on  the  alert,  now  takes  hdd  of  the  somer, 
to  wrest  the  flesh  from  her  clntches,  when  a  serious  personal 
stnjggle  ensues.  She  will  frequently  be  under  the  necessity 
of  calling  for  the  assistance  of  her  servants,  to  thrust  the 
intruder  out  of  the  apartment ;  but  the  cautious  Qipsy  takes 
care  not  to  let  matters  go  too  far :  she  yields  the  contest, 
and,  laughing  heartily  at  the  good-wife  losing  her  temper, 
immediately  assumes  her  ordinary  polite  manner.  And  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  taken  place,  both  parties  generally 
part  on  good  terms. 

On  one  of  these  bat^in-making  occMions,  as  the  wife  of  the 
farmer  of  Glencotha,  in  Tweed-dale,  went  to  give  a  boontith 
to  Mary  Yorkston,  the  harpy  thrust,  unobserved,  about  four 


■>  After  Tsaorery  from  chUd-biith,  the  Gipaj  woi 
coQrae  of  b«sging  or  atealiog,  vith  ber  child  in  her  arma ;  and  then  «he  is 
more  rsMcioua  than  at  other  tiToea,  taldng  whatever  she  can  lay  her  hands 
upoiL  For  Bhe  calcolatea  upon  eacaping  without  a  beating,  b;  holdine  up 
hoT  child  to  receive  tlie  blows  aimed  at  her ;  which  she  knows  will  havs 
tbe  eSe«t  of  mftbing  the  af^iered  parson  desist,  till  she  finds  so  opportan. 
ity  ofgettingoat  tftbewsy.— Gr(M>iiinn<inU<  Hungarian  Qipiin. — £d, 
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ponnds  -weight  of  tallow  into  her  lap.  On  the  retnrn  of  the 
good-wife,  uic  tallow  waa  missed.  She  charged  Maiy  with 
the  theft,  but  Mary,  with  much  gravity  of  conntenance,  ex- 
claimed :  "  God  bless  ye,  mistress,  I  wad  steal  from  mony  a 
one  before  I  wad  steal  from  yon."  The  good-wife,  however, 
took  hold  of  Mary,  to  search  her  person.  A  stm^le 
ensued,  when  the  tallow  fell  oat  of  Mary's  lap,  on  the  kitch- 
en-floor. At  this  esposnre,  in  the  very  a«t  of  stealing  the 
Gipsy  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming :  "  The  Lord 
hae  a  care  o'  me,  mistress ;  ye  hae  sorely  little  to  spare, 
whan  ye  winna  let  a  body  take  a  bit  tauch  for  a  candle,  to 
light  her  to  bed."  At  another  time,  this  Gipsy  gravely 
told  the  good-wife  of  Rachan-mill,  that  she  must  give  her  a 
pound  of  bntter  for  her  boontith,  that  time,  as  it  would  be 
the  last  she  would  ever  give  her.  Astonished  at  the  extra- 
ordinary saying,  the  good-wife  demanded,  with  impatieiice, 
what  she  meant.  "  You  will,"  r^oined  the  Gipey, "  be  in 
eternity  (by  a  certain  day,  which  she  named,)  and  I  will 
never  see  you  again  ;  and  this  will  be  the  last  bocmtith  yon 
will  ever  give  me."  The  good-wife  of  Bachan-mill,  however, 
survived  the  terrible  prediction  for  several  years.* 

The  female  Gipsies  also  derived  considerable  profits  Irom 
their  trade  of  fortune-telling.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
was  not,  however,  general  among  the  Gipsies  ;  it  was  (mly 
certahi  old  females  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  the 

*  The  following  facts  will  show  what  a  Scottish  'Hiikler,  at  the  preeent 
day,  will  aometimCB  do  io  the  va.j  of  "  BOnuHg,"  or  maBterful  bogginp. 

One  of  the  race  paid  a  visit  to  the  honse  of  a  country  ale-wife,  and,  In  a 
crowded  shop,  vaulted  the  connter,  and  applied  his  bottle  to  her  whisbej. 
tap.  immediately  a  cry,  with  np.lifted  hands,  was  ruaed  for  the  police,  bnt 
the  prudent  ale-wife  treated  the  circumslance  with  indifference,  and  ax- 
claimed :  "  Hont,  tout,  tont  I  lit  the  deil  tnk*  a  wee  drappie." 

On  another  occasion,  a  Oipsj  woman  entered  a  countr;  publiohonse, 
leaving  her  partner  at  a  short  diBtanca  from  the  door.  Esppng  a  drawn 
bottle  of  porter,  lying  on  a  table,  in  a  room  in  which  were  two  femalei 
Bitting,  she,  without  the  leut  ceremony,  filled  a  glass,  and  dranic  it  off; 
bat  before  she  conld  decant  another,  the  other  Gipsy,  feeling  anre  of  the 
luck  of  Ms  mate,  from  ber  being  admitted  into  the  premises,  immediatdy 
proceeded  to  share  it  with  her.  But  be  had  hardly  dranl  off  the  remundtr 
of  the  porter,  ere  a  son  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  made  hla  unMarance, 
and  demanded  what  was  wanted.  "  Want — uani  /"  replied  the  Gipsy,  with 
a  leering  eye  towards  the  empty  bottle ;  "  we  want  nothing— we've  got  all 
that  we  want  F  On  being  ordered  to  "  walk  out  of  that,"  they  left^  with  ■ 
■mile  of  satisfactdon  playing  on  their  weather-beaten  coontenaneea. 

Such  displays  of  Gipsy  impudence  someUmea  call  lortli  only  a  li«irty 
langh  from  the  people  affected  by  them.— £». 
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gift  of  prophecy.  The  method  -which  they  adopted  to  get 
at  the  information  vhich  often  enabled  them  to  tell,  if  not 
fortunes,  at  least  the  history,  and  condition  of  mind,  of  indi- 
viduals, with  great  accuracy,  was  somewhat  this  : 

The  inferior  Gipsies  generally  attended  our  large  eonntry 
"penny-weddings,  in  fonner  times,  both  as  musicians  and! 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fragments  of  the  entertain-I 
ments.  At  the  wedding  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  under  the  chapter  of  Fife  and  Stir- 
lingshire Gipsies,  Charles  Stewart  entered  into  familiar  con- 
Tersatiou  with  individuals  present ;  joking  with  them  about 
tiieir  swoet^hearts,  and  love-matters  generally  ;  telling  them 
he  had  noticed  such  a  one  at  such  a  place  ;  and  observing 
to  another  that  he  had  seen  him  at  such  a  fair,  and  so  on. 
He  always  enquired  about  their  masters,  and  places  of  abode, 
with  other  particulars  relative  to  their  various  connectioua 
and  circumstances  in  life.  Here,  the  Oipsy  character  dis- 
plays itself ;  here,  we  see  Stewart,  while  he  seems  a  mere 
merrv-andrew,  to  the  heedless,  merry-making  people  at  these 
weddings,  actually  reading,  with  deep  sa^caty,  their  char- 
acters and  dispositions;  and  ascertaining  the  places  of 
residence,  and  connexions,  of  many  of  the  individuals  of  the 
country  through  which  he  travelled.  In  this  manner,  by 
continually  roaming  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  now  as  in- 
dividuals in  disguise,  at  other  times  in  bands — not  passing 
a  house  in  their  route — observing  everything  taking  place 
in  partial  aesembliea,  at  large  weddings,  and  general  gather- 
ings of  the  people  at  fairs — scanning,  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  both  males  and  females,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
them — did  the  Gipsies,  with  their  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man character,  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  par- 
ticular incidents  concerning  many  individuals  of  the  popula- 
tion. Hence  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  warlockry  and 
fortune-telling  abilities  of  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  Gipsies. 

Or,  suppose  an  old  Gipsy  female,  who  traverses  the  king- 
dom, has  a  relative  a  lady's  maid  in  a  family  of  rank,  and 
another  a  musician  in  a  band,  playing  to  the  first  classes  of 
society,  in  public  or  private  assemblies,  the  travelling  s^>ae- 
foye  would  not  be  without  materials  for  carrying  on  her 
trade  of  fortune- telling.  The  observant  h{indmaid,  and  the 
acute,  penetrating  fiddler  would,  of  course,  communicate  to 
their  wandering  relative  every  incident  and  circumstance 
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that  camo  under  their  notice,  which  wobH,  at  an  after  and 
Buitable  period,  enable  the  cnnning  fortune-teller  to  aatoniah 
some  of  the  parties  who  had  been  at  these  meetings,  when  ia 
another  part  of  the  country,  remote  in  time,  and  distant  in 
place,  from  the  epot  where  the  oecurrences  happened. 

In  order  that  they  might  not  lessen  the  importance  and 
value  of  their  art,  these  Gipsies  pretended  they  could  tell 
no  one's  fortune  for  anything  less  than  silver,  or  artielee 
of  wearing-apparel,  or  other  minga  of  value.  Besides  telling 
,  fortnues  by  palmistry,*  they  foretold  destinies  by  divinati<»i 
of  the  cup,  Uieir  method  of  doing  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  practised  among  the  ancient  AsayrianB, 
Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  perhaps,  about  tbe  time  of  Josej^. 
The  Gipsy  method  was,  and  I  may  say  is,  this  :  The  divin- 
ing cup,  which  is  made  of  tin,  or  pewter,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  water,  and  sometimos 
with  spirits.  Into  the  cup  a  certain  quantity  of  a  melted 
substance,  resembling  tin,  was  dropped  from  a  crucible, 
which  immediately  formed  itself,  in  liie  liquid,  into  curious 
figures,  resembling  frost-wm-k,  seen  on  windows  in  winter. 
l%e  compound  was  then  emptied  into  a  trencher,  and  from 
the  arrangements  or  constructions  of  the  figures,  the  destiny 
of  the  enquiring  individual  was  predicted.-!-     While  per- 

■  The  Eamtsoliadalel,  Mya  Dr.  Griere,  in  hie  translation  of  s  Rntriui 


8  Serenna,  Ktya  Stackbonse,  telli  na.  that  tiie  method  among  Qio 
8,  ChaldeaiiB,  and  EgyptiaoB  wag  to  Gil  the  cop  vith  water,  then 
throw  into  it  thin  plates  of  gold  and  ailyer,  together  with  some  precioui 
Btonea,  whereon  were  engraven  certain  charact*™,  and,  after  that,  the  per- 
■on  who  came  to  congalt  the  oracle  need  certein  forms  of  incantation,  and, 
■0  calling  npon  the  devil,  were  wont  to  receive  tb^  answer  eeveral  wa Jl : 
eometimeB  by  particular  BonndE ;  Bometimee  by  the  charactere  which  were 
in  the  cnp  risiiig  upon  the  enrface  of  the  water,  and  by  their  arraneement 
forming  the  anawer ;  and  many  timea  by  the  visible  appeuance  of  the  per- 
Bona  themselvea,  aboat  whom  Uie  oracle  waa  conaulted.  Comellna  AgHppa 
(De  Occult.  Philoa.  LI,  e.  67,)  telle  na,  likewise,  that  the  manner  of  aoma  waa 
to  poar  raelted  wax  into  the  cnp  wherein  wea  water ;  which  wax  would 
range  Itaelf  In  order,  and  so  form  anawers,  acconiiiig  to  the  qaestiona  pro- 
poeed. — SavriWi  Dimartation,  ti,  and  Hvdrgger'i  Hit.  patriaT.  txtrcit.  SO. 

Fortnne-telling  ia  pnniahahle  by  the  9Ui  Qeo.  11,  chap.  Sth.    In  Juna, 
180B,  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Jutzwell,  commonly  called  the  Gallown 

BOTceresB,  waa  triedlbr  this  oSkmce,  by  a  jnry,  before  the  Stewart  of  Kirfc 
cndbright,  and  waa  aeiitenc«d  to  impriaouuent  Knd  the  piUory. — Bvrntt  t» 

OtxoMaljMB,  poffi  ITS. 
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{brmiog  the  ceremony,  the  Gipsies  mattered,  in  their  own 
kngnage,  certain  incantations,  totally  nnintelligible  to  the 
spectator.  The  following  fact,  however,  will,  more  particn- 
larly,  show  tbe  manner  in  whidL  these  Qipsy  sorceresses  im- 
posed on  &.e  credulous. 

A  relative  of  mine  had  several  servant-girls  who  would, 
one  day,  have  their  fortones  told.  The  old  Gipsy  took  them, 
-  one  at  a  time,  into  an  apartment  of  the  honse,  and  locked  the 
door  after  her.  My  relative,  feeling  a  curiosity  in  the  mat- 
ter, observed  their  (^rations,  and  overheard  their  conver- 
sation, through  a  chink  in  the  partition  of  the  room.  A 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  a  wine  glass,  were  produced  by  the 
girl,  and  the  sorceress  filled  lie  glass,  nearly  full,  with  the 
spirits.  Into  the  liquor  she  dropped  part  of  the  white  of  a 
raw  egg,  and  taking  out  of  her  pocket  something  like  chalk, 
scraped  part  of  it  into  the  mixture.  Certain  figure  now 
3,  and,  muttering  some  jargon,  nnintelll- 
f,  she  held  it  up  between  her  eyes  and  the 
■e  is  your  sweetheart  now — look  at  him — 
do  you  not  see  him  ?"  exclaimed  the  Gipsy  to  the  trembling 
girt ;  and,  after  telling  her  a  number  of  events  which  were 
to  b^alL  her,  in  her  journey  through  life,  she  held  out  the 
glass,  and  told  her  to  "  cast  that  in  her  mouth" — "  Me  drink 
that  ?  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  tdiould  drink  a  drap  o't." 
"  £'ens  ye  like,  my  woman ;  I  can  tak'  it  mysel,"  quoth  the 
Gipsy,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "  cast"  the  whis- 
key, eggs  and  chalk*  down  her  throat,  in  an  instant.  Know- 
ing well  that  the  idea  of  swallowing  the  glass  in  which 
their  future  husbands  were  seen,  and  their  own  fortunes 
told,  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  would  make  the  girls  shnd> 
der,  the  cunning  Gipsy  gave  each  of  them,  in  sncceesion,  the  _ 
order  to  drink,  and,  the  moment  they  refused,  threw  the  con-' 
tents  of  the  "  divining  cup"  into  her  own  mouth.  In  this 
manner  did  the  Gipsy  procure,  at  one  time,  no  less  than 
four  glasses  of  ard^t  spirits,  and  sixpence  firom  each  of  the 
credmous  ^rls. 

The  country-girls,  however,  never  could  stand  out  the 
opM^dons  of  telling  fortunes  by  the  meAod  of  turning  a 
corn-riddle,  with  Bciesors  attached,  in  a  solitary  out-hooBe. 

*  It  ii  not  Dnlilelf  that  the  "  •otsething  like  elulk,"  here  mentioaed,  wm 
nothlag  bat  ■  notmeg,  with  nhidi,  and  the  egg*  ud  vfaiakBy,  the  QlfSf 
would  make,  what  ii  called,  "  egg-nogg." — Ei>. 
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"Wlienever  the  Gipsy  commenced  her  work,  and,  irith  her 
mysterious  mntterings,  called  out :  "  Turn  riddle — ^tnm — 
shears  and  all,"  (he  Wrified  girl^  fled  to  the  house,  impres- 
sed with  the  belief  that  the  devil  himself  would  appear  to 
them,  on  the  spot. 

The  Gipsies  in  Tweed-dale  were  never  in  want  of  the  beat 
of  provisiona,  having  always  an  abundance  of  fish,  fleah,  and 
fowl.  At  the  stages  at  which  they  halted,  in  their  prc^ess  t 
Ihrongh  the  country,  it  was  observed  that  the  principal  l&mi- ' 
Ilea,  at  one  time,  ate  as  good  victuals,  and  drajik  as  good 
liquors,  as  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontrr.  A  lady  of 
respectability  informed  me  of  her  having  seen,  m  her  yonth,  a 
band  dine  on  the  green-sward,  near  Douglass-mill,  in  Lanark- 
shire, when,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Gipsies  handed 
about  their  wine,  after  dinner,  as  if  they  had  been  as  good 
a  family  as  any  in  the  land.  Those  in  Fifeshire,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  and  killing  fat 
cattle,  for  their  winter's  provisions.  In  a  commonication  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  which  I  will  again  allude,  ibe 
illustrious  aathor  of  the  Waverley  Novels  mentions  that  his 
father  was,  in  some  respects,  forced  to  accept  a  dinner  from 
a  party  of  Gipsies,  carousing  on  a  moor,  on  die  Scottish  Bor- 
der. The  feast  consisted  of  "all  the  varieties  of  game, 
poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth."  And,  according  to  the  same 
communication,  it  would  appear  that  they,  were  in  tho  prac- 
tice of  stewing  game  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  into  soup, 
which  13  considered  very  rich  and  savoury,  and  la  now 
termed  "  Pottage  a  la  Meg  Merrilies  de  Demclengh ;"  a 
name  derived  from  the  singular  character  in  the  celebrated 
novel  of  Guy  Mannering. 

But  the  ancient  method  of  cooking  practised  among  the 
Scottish  GipsieB,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  brought 
with  them,  when  they  arrived  in  Europe,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  ago,  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  new  to  the  world, 
never  having  as  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  described.* 
-It  is  very  curious,  and  extremely  primitive,  and  appears  to 
be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  travelling  over  a  wild 
and  thinly-inhabited  country,  in  which  cooking  utendla  could 
not  be    procured,    or   conveniently  carried  with    them. 

■  IpnbliBhed  tbs  plater  part  of  the  Gipa;  ntethod  of  eoddog,  i&  Um 

FUe  Herald,  of  Oie  18th  April,  18S3. 
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My  fiicta  are  from  the  Gipsies  tbemselves,  and  are  corrobo- 
rated by  people,  not  of  the  tribe,  vho  have  witnessed  some 
of  their  cooking  operations. 

The  Gipsies,  on  snch  occasions,  make  nse  of  neither  pot, 
pan,  spit,  nor  oven,  in  cooking  fowls.  They  twist  a 
strong  rope  of  straw,  which  they  wind  very  tightly  aronnd 
the  fowl,^nst  ae  it  is  killed,  with  the  whole  of  its  feathers 
on,  and  its  entrails  untouched.  It  is  then  covered  with 
hot  peat  ashes,  and  a  slow  fire  is  kept  np  around  and  about 
the  ashes,  till  the  fowl  is  sufficiently  done.  When  taken  out 
from  beneath  the  fire,  it  is  stripped  of  its  hull,  or  shell,  of 
half-burned  straw-rope  and  feathers,  and  presents  a  very 
fine  ^pearance.  Those  who  have  tasted  poultry,  cooked  by 
the  Gipsies,  in  this  manner,  say  that  it  is  very  palatable 
and  good.  In  this  invisible  way,  these  ingenious  people 
could  cook  stolen  poultry,  at  the  very  moment,  and  in  the 
veiT  place,  that  a  search  was  going  on  for  the  pilfered 
article. 

The  art  of  cooking  butcher-meat  among  the  Gipsies,  is 
similar  to  that  of  making  ready  fowls,  except  that  linen 
and  clay  are  substituted  for  feathers  and  straw.  The  jaece 
of  flesh  to  be  cooked  is  firet  carefully  wrapped  np  in  a  cov- 
ering of  cloth  or  linen  rags,  and  covered  over  with  well 
wrought  clay,  and  either  frequently  turned  before  a  strong 
fire,  or  covered  over  with  hot  ashes,  till  it  is  roasted,  or 
rather  stowed.  The  covering  or  crust,  of  the  shape  of  the 
article  enclosed,  and  hard  with  the  fire,  is  broken,  and  the 
meat  separated  from  its  inner  covering  of  burned  rags, 
which,  with  the  juice  of  the  meat,  are  reduced  to  a  thick 
sauce  or  gravv.  Sometimes  a  little  vinegar  is  poured  upon 
the  meat.  Tne  tribe  are  high  in  their  praise  of  flesh  cooked 
in  this  manner,  declaring  that  it  has  a  particularly  fine 
flavour.  These  singular  people,  I  am  informed,  also  boiled 
the  flesh  of  sheep  in  the  skins  of  the  animals,  like  the 
Scottish  soldiers  in  their  wars  with  the  English  nation, 
when  their  camp-kettles  were  nothing  but  the  nides  of  the 
oxen,  suspended  from  poles,  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  only  modo  of  cooking  butcher-meat,  bearing  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Gipsies,  is  practised  by  some  of 
the  tribes  of  South  America,  who  wrap  flesh  in  leaves,  and, 
covering  it  over  with  clay,  cook  it  like  the  Gipsies.  Some 
of  tiie  uditms  of  Nortii  Ainerica  roast  deer  of  a  small  siae 
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in  their  skins,  ftmong  bot  aehes.  An  iodiTidasI  of  great 
respeotabilitf ,  who  tiad  tasted  venigon  cooked  in  this  Eo^iion, 
said  that  it  was  extremely  juicy^aDd  finely  flavonred.  la 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  pigs  are  baked  on  hot  Btones  in  pits, 
or  in  the  leaves  of  the  brettd-trnit  tree,  on  bot  stones,  covered 
over  with  earth,  dimo^  the  operation  of  cooking.  It  ig  pro- 
bable that  the  Gipsy  art  of  oooking  would  be  amongst  the 
first  modes  of  making  ready  animal  food,  in  the  first  stage 
of  human  society,  in  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  human  race.*  , 
Substitute  the  leaves  of  trees  fi>r  linen  ra^  and  what  me- 
thod of  cooking  can  be  more  primitive  than  that  of  cms 
Scottish  Gipsies  ? 

The  Gipsy  method  of  smelting  iron,  for  sole-clout  for 
ploughs,  and  smoothing^irtHiB,  is  also  simple,  mde,  and  pri- 
mitive.t  The  tribe  erect,  on  the  open  field,  a  small  circle, 
bnilt  of  stone,  turf,  and  clay,  for  a  furnace,  of  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  plastered, 
closely  round  on  tne  outside,  up  to  the  iap,  with  mortar  made 
of  clay.  The  circle  is  deepened  by  part  of  the  earth  being 
scooped  out  from  the  inside.  It  is  then  filled  with  coal  or 
cbatred  peat ;  and  the  iron  to  be  smelted  is  placed  in  small 
pieces  upon  the  top.  Below  the  fuel  an  aperture  is  left 
open,  on  one  side,  for  admitting  a  largo  iron  ladle,  lined 
inside  with  clay.  The  materials  in  the  furnace  are  power- 
folly  heated,  by  the  blasts  of  a  large  hand-bellows,  gene- 
rally wrought  by  females,)  admitted  at  a  small  hole,  a  little 
from  the  ground.    When  the  metal  comes  to  a  state  of 

•  PonqneriUe  conaidarg  the  QipgUs  oontempomry  of  the  firat  eocietiea. 
Pa™,  1880. 

\  Aocording  to  Grellmum,  vorkin^  in  Iron  U  the  moit  hbdsI  occupa- 
tion of  the  GiprisB,  is  Bangmj  it  is  so  common,  ta  to  have  given  ri«o 
to  Uie  prorerb,  "  80  many  Qipiiiea,  lo  many  imitha."  The  ume  may  ba 
said  of  IhoM  in  Trsn^lvania,  WaUachis,  aad  MoldaTia,  and  all  Turkey  in 
Europe ;  at  least,  OIpuM  foUoirbig  that  occnpatiou  are  tstj  numerons  In 
those  countriei. 

Tliia  oconpation  seenie  to  have  been  a  brourita  one  vith  them,  from  the 
moat  distant  period.  nUdislaos,  King  of  Hongary,  in  the  year  1496,  or. 
dered :  "  That  every  officer  and  aabject,  of  whatever  ranli  or  condition,  do 
allow  ThoDUU  Polsar,  leader  of  twenty-five  tents  of  wandering  Glpsiei,  tree 
reaideooe  •verywhere,  and  on  no  aocounC  U)  molest  «{ther  bitn  or  bis 
people,  beoante  they  prepared  moaliet  balla  and  other  military  stores,  for 
the  Biehw  8iKinnnDd,at  Funf-tirchen.'  In  the  year  IGBB,  when  Moa- 
tapa,  Tnrkiah  Rennt  of  Bosnia,  beriwed  Crupa,  the  Turks  having  ez- 
podad  tbdr  powder  and  cannonballs,  t£e  Gipsies  were  employed  to  mi^ 
the  latter,  part  of  iron,  the  rsst  of  stone,  cosed  with  lead. 
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fusion,  it  finds  its  way  down  to  the  ladle,  and,  after  being 
Bkimmed  of  its  cinders,  is  ponred  into  Uie  different  sand 
moulds  ready  to  receive  it 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BOBDEK    GIPBIEB. 

It  Tonid  be  &n  anpardonable  omission  were  I  to  overlook 
tlie  desceodaDtfi  of  John  Faw,  "  Lord  and  Earl  of  Idttle 
Egypt,"  in  this  history  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  Bnt  to 
enter  into  details  relative  to  many  of  the  membera  of  this 
ancient  clan,  Tonld  be  merely  a  repetition  of  actions,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  those  already  related  of  some  of  the  other 
bands  in  Scotland. 

It  would  appear  that  the  district  in  which  the  Faw  tribe 
commonly  travelled,  comprehended  East  Lothian,  Berwick- 
shire and  Roxburghshire ;  and  that  Nortbnmberland  was  also 
part  of  their  walk.  I  can  find  no  traces  of  Gipsies,  of  that 
surname,  having,  in  families,  traversed  the  midland  or  west- 
era  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  nearly  the  last  seventy 
years ;  and  almost  all  the  few  ancient  public  documents 
relative  to  this  clan  seem  to  imply  that  they  occupied  the 
counties  above  mentioned. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  Faws  sod  the  Bullies, 
the  two  principal  Gipsv  clans  in  Scotland,  had  frequently 
lived  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one  another.  These  two 
tribes  quarrelled  in  the  reign  of  James  Y,  when  they 
brought  their  dispute  before  the  king  in  council ;  and  from 
the  renewal  of  the  order  in  council,  in  the  reign  of  Queea 
Mary,  it  appears  their  animosities  had  then  existed.  Li  the ! 
year  1677,  the  Faws  and  the  Shaws,  as  already  noticed, 
advanced  into  Tweed-dale,  to  fight  the  Baillies  and  the 
Browns,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fennecnik,  in  his  history  of  ' 
Tweed-dale.  At  the  present  day,  the  Billies  consider 
themselves  quite  superior  in  rank  to  the  Faas ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Faas  and  their  friends  speak  with  great 
bitterness  and  contempt  of  the  BaUlies,  calling  Qiem  "a 
parcel  of  thieves  and  vagabonds."* 

■  lUi  Ing  ituiding  fend  between  the StSSOea  Mid tU TimtiiMiakn. 
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In  Euddiman's  Weekly  MagaziDC,  of  the  4th  Angnat,  1774, 
the  following  notice  is  taken  of  this  tribe,  which  shows  the 
fear  which  persons  of  respectability  entertained  for  them : 
"The  descendants  of  this  Lord  of  Little  Egypt  continned  to 
travel  about  in  Scotland  till  the  banning  of  this  century, 
mostly  about  the  southern  Border  ;  and  I  am  most  credibly 
informed  that  one,  Henry  Faa,  was  received,  and  ate  at  the 
tables  of  people  in  public  office,  and  that  men  of  considerable 
fortune  paid  him  a  gratuity,  called  blackmail,  in  order  to 
have  their  goods  protected  from  thieves." 

One  of  the  Faas  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  mercantile 
■world,  and  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Scotch  families 
of  the  rank  of  baronets.  This  family  was  the  highly  respect- 
able one  of  Fall,  now  extinct,  general  merchants  in  Dunbar, 
who  were  originally  members  of  the  Gipsy  family  at 
Tctholm.  So  far  back  as  aboot  the  year  1670,  one  of  the 
baillies  of  Dunbar  was  of  the  surname  of  Faa,  spelled  esactly 
as  the  Gipsy  name,  aa  appears  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blackadder's 
Memoirs.  On  the  ISth  of  May,  1734,  Captain  James  Fall, 
of  Dunbar,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  Dunbar 
district  of  burghs.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  Captain  Fall 
was  again  elected  member  for  the  same  burghs ;  bnt,  there 
being  a  double  return,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ousted  him.  The 
family  of  Fall  gave  Dunbar  provosts  and  bailliea,  and  ruled 
the  political  interests  of  that  burgh  for  many  years.  When 
hearty  over  their  cups,  they  often  mentioned  their  origiu  ; 
and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  descent  from  the 
family  of  Faa,  at  Yetholm,  the  late  Mrs.  Fall,  of  Dunbar, 
whose  husband  was  provost  of  the  town,  had  the  whole 
family,  with  their  asses,  Ac,  Ac,  as  they  took  their  departure 
from  Tetholm,  represented,  by  herself,  in  needle-work,  or 
tapestry.*    The  particulars,  or  details,  of  this  lamily  group 

In  psjiDK  R  visit  to  a  fanulj  of  English  Gipsies  ia  the  United  States,  the 
head  of  the  hmilv  sud  to  me :  "  You  most  reelly  excuse  na  tu.d&y.  It's 
the  FasB  and  Baitlies  over  ngain ;  it  will  be  all  1  can  do  to  keep  them  from 
comiDg  to  blows."  The  noise  inside  of  the  boose  woa  frightful.  There  had 
been  a  "  difficulty"  between  two  femilie*  in  conseqnence  of  wme  goeaip  abont 
one  of  the  parties  before  marriage,  which  the  families  were  sifUng  to  the 
hotlom. 

The  Faas  and  their  partisans,  on  reading  tlilB  work,  will  not  OTerwell 
reUsh  the  promieence  given  to  the  Baillie  clan. — Ed. 

"  "  He  vUl  be  plensad  to  learn  that  there  ia,  in  the  house  of  Provost  Whyto, 
of  Kirkaldy,  a  piece  of  needle-work,  or  tapestry,  on  which  Is  depicted,  by 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fall,  the  principal  erentd  in  the  life  of  the  ibnuder  of  h^ 
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were  derired  from  her  hnsbaod,  vho  had  the  &ct8  from  hia 
grandfather,  one  of  the  individuds  re^eeented  in  the  piece. 
A  respectable  aged  gentleman,  yet  living  in  Dnnbar,  has 
often  seen  this  fami^  piece  of  the  Falls,  and  had  its  detfula 
pointed  ont  and  explained  to  him  by  Mrs,  Fall  herself* 

The  mercantile  house  of  the  Falls,  at  Dunbar,  was  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  have  many  connexions  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  and  supported  so  high  a  character  that 
several  of  the  best  fJEUuilies  in  Scotland  sent  their  sons  to  it, 
to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  commerce.  Amongst 
others  who  were  bred  merchants  by  the  Falls,  were  Sir ' 
Francis  Kinloch,  and  two  sons  of  Sir  John  Anstrnther.  It 
appears  that  the  Falls  were  most  hononrable  men  in  all  their 
transactions ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  their  eminent 
firm  was  tbe  failure  of  some  considerable  mercantile  honsea 
who  were  deeply  indebted  to  them. 

One  of  the  Misses  Fall  was  married  to  Sir  John  Ans- 
trnther, of  Elie,  baronet.  It  appears  that  this  alliance  with 
tbe  family  of  Fall  was  not  relished  bv  the  friends  of  Sir 
John,  of  his  own  class  in  society.  Tlie  consequence  was 
that  Lady  Anstrnther  waa  not  so  mach  respected,  and  did 
not  receive  those  attentions  from  her  neighbonrs,  to  which 

&iiul;,  from  the  day  the  Gip^  child  came  to  Danbar  In  ita  molher'B  creel, 
□□tit  the  same  Qipsy  child  lud  become,  by  its  own  hononrable  eiertlODS,  the 
head  of  the  first  mereantile  establishment  Uteneiuting  in  Scotiood."  [Thig 
teata  to  be  u  extract  from  a  letter.  Tbe  Bathority  has  been  omitted  In 
the  MS— Ed.] 

*  "  There  are,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  several  gentlemen  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  irhonave  beard  declare,  that  the  Falls  themselTes  bad  often 
acknowledged  to  Uiem  their  descent  from  the  Gipsy  Foas.  I  am  told  by 
an  old  Berwicbshire  gentleman,  who  had  the  account  from  hia  mother,  that 


days  spen 
taking  their  female  friends  along  wiui  them 

"  Latterly,  the  late  Robert  and  Charles  Fnll,  who  were  constas,  kept  sep- 
arate establishments.  Bobert  possessed  the  dwelling -honse  now  occupied 
by  Lord  Landerdale ;  and  Charles  pMsesfed  One  st  the  shore,  (now  tha 
cnatom-house,)  boUt  on  the  spot  where  some  old  houses  formerly  stood,  and 
was  oUied  '  Loosy  Law.'  It  was  in  lliese  old  cot-houses  that  the  Falls 
first  took  up  their  residence  on  coming  to  Dnnbar.  It  appears  the  ibother 
of  the  first  of  the  Falls  who  came  to  Dnnbar  was  a  woman  of  much  spirit 
and  great  actlTity.  Old  William  Fan,  the  chief  of  the  Gipsies  at  Tetholm, 
when  In  ij^hUn,  D«Ter  biled  to  visit  the  Dnnhar  bmlly,  aa  hia  relation!. 
The  Ihmbai  P^  were  connected,  by  muriage,  with  the  iLnetmlhen, 
Footiea,  <d  Balgonle,  Cootta,  now  baiters,  and  wUh  Collector  WWte,  of  the 
at  Kualdy,  and  Cidleetor  UaMIU,  of  tbe  costomi,  at  Paabar." 
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her  rank,  as  Sir  John's  wife,  gave  ber  a  title.  The  tradition 
of  her  Gipsy  descent  was  freah  in  the  memories  of  those  in 
the  viciuity  of  her  residence ;  and  she  frequently  got  no 
other  name,  or  title,  when  spoken  of,  than  "Jenny  Paa." 
She  was,  however,  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  activity. 
Her  likeness  was  taken,  and,  I  believe,  is  still  preserved  by 
the  family  of  AnBtmther.* 

At  a  contested  election,  for  a  member  of  pvliament,  for 
the  burghs  in  the  east  of  Fife,  in  which  Sir  John  was  a  can- 
didate, hia  opponents  thonght  to  annoy  him,  and  his  active 
lady,  by  reference  to  the  Gipsy  origin  of  the  latter.  When- 
ever Lady  Anstmther  entered  the  burghs,  during  the  canvass, 
the  streets  resounded  with  the  old  song  of  the  "  Gipsy 
Laddie."  A  female  stepped  up  to  her  ladyship,  and  expressed 
her  sorrow  at  the  rabble  singing  the  song  in  her  presence. 
"  Oh,  never  mind  them,"  replied  Lady  Anstnither ;  "  they  are 
on^  repeating  what  they  hear  from  their  parents."!  The 
following  is  t£e  song  alluded  to : 


JOHNNY  PAA,  TEE  GIPSY  LADDIE. 

The  QipHies  came  to  mr  Lord  CassilU'  yett. 

And  ob  1  but  tbej  sang  boimie ; 
Th^  sang  sae  sweet,  and  sae  complete, 

Ttiat  down  came  onr  Mr  ladie. 

She  came  tripping  down  the  ataii, 

And  aU  her  muds  before  her ; 
Am  8O0D  m  the;  saw  her  weel-far'd  face 

They  coost  their  glamourie  owre  her. 

*  I  bee  tbe  reader  to  take  partieulaF  notice  of  thia  cironmstance.  A 
Scotch  rabble  is  tbe  lowest  and  meanest  of  oU  rabbleB,  at  such  work  oa 
thia.   In  their  ejes,  it  wae  onpardanable  that  i^dy  Anatrnther,  or  "  Jenny 


I  SpesMo^  of  s  gentleman  in  his  uitobiogTa^y,  Ur.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
inl144,Baya:  "He  bad  the  celebrated  Jenny  F^,  (afterwards  Lady  Ans- 
tmther,) a  coqnette  and  a  beauty,  for  months  togelJier  in  the  honse  witli 
bim ;  and  sa  bis  peram  and  manners  drew  tba  marked  attention  of  the 
ladies,  be  derived  coauderable  improrement  from  the  constant  intercoarae 
-with  Uiis  youDg  lady  and  her  companioDs,  for  die  was  Uvdy  and  clever, 
no  less  than  beantiful." — Ed, 
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She  gave  to  them  the  good  wheat  breul, 
And  they  gave  her  the  ginger; 

Bat  ahe  gave  tbem  a  Tar  ^tter  thing, 
The  gold  ring  off  her  finger. 

"  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  my  hinnj  and  my  heart, 
Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  my  dearie ; 
And  I  will  Bwear,  by  the  itaff  <^  my  spear, 
That  thy  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  thee^" 

"  Gar  take  from  me  my  eJlk  manteel, 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie ; 

For  I  will  travel  the  world  owre. 

Along  with  the  Gipsy  laddie. 

"  I  could  B^  the  seas  with  my  Jockie  Faa, 
I  could  Bail  the  seas  with  my  devie ; 
I  could  sail  the  seaa  with  my  Jockie  Faa, 
And  with  pleaanie  could  drown  with  my  dearie." 

They  wandered  hiffbt  they  wandered  low, 

lliey  wandered  late  and  early. 
Until  they  came  to  an  old  tenant's  bam, 

And  by  this  time  she  was  weuy. 

"  Last  night  I  lay  in  a  weel-made  bed. 
And  my  noble  lord  beaide  me ; 
And  now  I  must  lie  in  an  old  tenant's  bant, 
And  the  black  crew  glowring  owre  me." 

"  0  hold  your  tongne,  my  hinny  and  my  heart, 
O  hold  your  tongue,  my  dearie; 
For  I  will  swear  by  the  moon  and  the  stars 
That  thy  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  thee." 

They  wandered  high,  they  wandered  low. 

They  wandered  laf«  and  early, 
TTntil  they  came  to  that  wan  water. 

And  by  this  time  she  was  weary. 

"  Aften  I  have  rode  that  wan  water, 
And  my  Lord  CasBilis  beside  me ; 
And  now  I  must  Bet  in  my  white  feet,  and  wade, 
And  carry  the  Gipsy  laddie." 

Sy-and-by  came  home  tliis  noble  lord, 

And  asking  for  his  ladie ; 
The  one  did  cry,  the  other  did  reply, 
"  She  is  gone  with  the  Qipsy  laddie." 
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"  Go,  saddle  me  the  bisck,"  he  says, 
"  The  brown  rides  never  so  speedie; 
And  I  will  neither  eat  nor  dnsk 
Till  I  bring  home  mf  Udie." 

He  wandered  bivlt,  he  wandered  low, 
He  wandered  ute  and  oailj, 
1  Until  he  came  to  tbat  win  water, 

And  there  he  apied  his  ladle. 

"  0  wilt  thou  go  home,  mj  hinnj  and  wj  heart, 

0  wilt  thon  go  home,  my  dearie ; 
And  I  will  clou  thee  in  a  dose  room 

Where  no  man  shall  come  near  thee." 

"  I  will  not  go  home,  taj  hinn;  and  heart, 

1  will  not  come,  my  dearie ; 

If  I  have  brewn  good  beer,  I  will  drink  of  the  BUtM^ 
And  my  lord  snail  nae  mur  come  near  mck 

"  Bnt  I  will  Hwear  by  the  moon  and  the  stats, 
And  the  son  that  shines  sae  deariy. 
That  I  am  as  free  of  the  Gipsy  gang 
As  the  hoar  my  mother  did  bear  me." 

They  were  fifteen  Taliant  men, 

Black,  but  Yery  bonny, 
Ajid  they  all  lost  their  lives  for  one, 
The  Earl  of  Caasilis'  ladie. 

TraditioD  states  that  John  Foa,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Gipsies,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  Earl  of  Casailis'  ab- 
sence, on  a  deputation  to  the  Assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, in  1643,  to  ratify  the  soleoui  league  and  corenant, 
carried  off  tho  lady.  The  Earl  was  considered  a  sallen  ana 
ill-tempered  man,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  agreeable  compan- 
,  ion  to  his  lady.* 

Before  proceedingto  give  an  account  of  the  modem  Gip- 
sies on  the  Scottish  Border,  1  shall  transcribe  an  interesting 
note  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  to  the  pnblic,  in  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  that  singular  character  Meg  Merrilies,  in 
the  novel  Guy  Mannering.  The  illustrious  author  kindly 
offered  me  the  "  scraps  which  he  had  already  given  to 
Elackwood's  Magazine,  to  incorporate  them,  if  I  chose,  in 
my  histoiT  of  the  Gipsies ;  but  I  prefer  giving  them  in  his 
own  yiox6s. 

"  My  fatlier,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  remembered  Jean  Gkir- 

■  See  page  103. 

Q 
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don  of  Yetholm,  who  had  a  great  sway  among  her  tribe. 
She  vae  quite  a  Meg  Merrilies,  and  posseseed  the  sarage 
virtne  of  fidelitr  i&  ute  same  p^ection.  Having  been  hos- 
pitably received  at  the  farm-hooae  of  Lochside,  near  Yeth- 
olm, she  bad  carefully  abstained  from  committing  any  depre- 
dations on  the  fanner's  property.  But  her  bods,  (nine  in 
number,)  had  not,  it  seems,  the  same  delicacy,  and  stole  a 
brood-sQTc  from  their  kind  entertainer.  Jean  was  bo  much 
mortiSed  at  this  ungrateful  conduct,  and  so  much  ashamed 
of  it,  that  she  absented  herself  from  Lochside  for  several 
years.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  some  temporary  pecu- 
niary necessity,  the  good-man  of  Lochfiide  was  obKged  to  go 
to  Newcastle,  to  get  some  money  to  pay  his  rent.  Return- 
ing through  the  mountains  of  Cheviot,  he  was  ben^hted, 
and  lost  ma  way.  A  light,  glimmering  through  the  window 
of  a  large  waste-bam,  which  had  survived  the  farm-house  to 
which  it  had  once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a  place  of  shel- 
ter ;  and  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by 
Jean  Gordon.  Her  very  remarkable  figure,  for  she  was 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  her  equally  remarkable  features 
and  dress,  rendered  it  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  meet  with  such  a  character,  in  so  solitary  a 
place,  and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  her  clan,  was 
a  terrible  surpriBO  to  the  poor  man,  whose  rent,  (to  lose 
which  would  have  been  ruin  to  him,)  was  about  hiEt  person. 
Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  Joyful  recognition.  '  Eh,  sirs  I 
the  winsome  gude-man  of  Lochside  1  Light  down,  light 
down ;  for  ye  manna  gang  farther  the  night,  and  a  fiiend's 
house  sae  near!'  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
accept  of  the  Gipsy's  offer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was 
plenty  of  meat  in  the  bam,  however  it  might  be  come  by, 
and  preparations  were  going  on  for  a  plentiful  supper,  which 
the  farmer,  to  the  great  encrease  of  his  anxiety,  observed 
was  calculated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, no  doubt,  witli  his  landlady.  Jean  left  him  in  no  donbt 
on  the  subject.  She  brought  up  the  story  of  the  stolen  sow, 
and  noticed  how  much  pain  and  vexation  it  bad  given  faer. 
Like  other  philosophers,  she  remarked  that  the  world  grows 
worse  daily,  and,  like  other  parents,  that  the  bairns  got  out 
of  her  guiding,  and  neglected  the  old  Oipsy  regiilationa 
which  commanded  them  to  respect,  in  their  depredations,  the 
proper^  of  their  benefactors.    The  end  of  all  this  was  an 
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'  enquiry  what  money  the  fanner  had  about  him,  and  an  nr* 
gent  request  that  he  would  make  her  his  parse-keeper,  as 

■  the  bairns,  as  she  called  her  sons,  would  be  soon  home.  The 
poor  farmer  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  told  his  story,  and 
surrendered  hie  gold  ia  Jean's  custody.  She  made  him  pnt 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket ;  observing  it  would  excite  sus- 
picion should  he  be  found  travelling  altogether  penniless. 
This  arrangement  being  made,  the  farmer  lay  down  on  a 
.  sort  of  shaMe-dovm,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  upon  some  straw ; 
but,  aa  is  easily  to  be  believed,  slept  not.  Abont  midnight 
the  gang  returned  with  various  articles  of  plunder,  and 
talked  over  their  exploits,  in  language  which  made  the  far- 
mer tremble.  They  wore  not  long  in  discovering  their 
fCuest,  and  demanded  of  Jean  whom  she  had  got  there. 
*  E'en  the  winsome  gude-man  of  Loehside,  poor  boy,'  replied 
Jean ;  '  he's  been  at  Newcastle,  seeking  siller  to  pay  bis  rent, 
honest  man,  but  deil-be-licket  he'u  been  able  to  gather  in  ; 
and  sae  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse  and  a  sair 
heart.'  '  That  may  be,  Jean,'  replied  one  of  the  banditti, 
but  we  maun  ripe  his  pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  it  be  true  o^ 
vo.'  Jean  set  up  her  throat  in  exclamation  against  this 
breach  of  hospitality,  but  without  producing  any  change  of 
their  determination.  The  farmer  soon  heard  their  stifled 
whispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bed-side,  and  understood 
they  were  rummaging  his  clothes.  When  they  found  the 
money  which  the  prudence  of  Jean  Grordon  had  made  him 
retain,  they  held  a  consultation  if  they  should  take  it  or  not ; 
but  the  smallnesB  of  the  booty,  and  the  vehemence  of  Jean's 
remonstrances,  determined  them  on  the  negative.  They 
caroused,  and  went  to  rest  So  soon  as  day  dawned,  Jean 
roused  her  guest,  produced  his  horse,  which  she  had  accom- 
modated behind  the  he^n,  and  guided  him  for  some  miles, 
till  he  was  on  the  h^h-road  to  I^chside.  She  then  restored 
his  whole  property,  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties  prevail 
on  her  to  accept  bo  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

"  I  have  beard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say  that  all 
Jean's  sons  were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  said  the  jury  were  equally*  divided,  but  that  a  friend  of 
justice,  who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discussion,  waked 

.  suddenly,  and  gave  his  vote  for  condemnation,  in  the  em- 
phatic words :   '  Hang  them  a'.'      Jean  was  present,  and 

,  only  said,  '  The  pord  help  the  innocent  in  a  day  like  this.' 
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Her  own  death  was  accompaQied  with  circumataDces  of 
brutal  outrage,  of  which  poor  Jean  was,  id  many  respects, 
wholly  nndeserving.  Jean  had,  among  other  demerits,  or 
merits,  as  you  may  choose  to  rank  it,  that  of  being  a  stanuch 
Jacobite.  She  clumced  to  be  at  Carlisle,  opon  a  fair  or 
market  daj,  soon  after  tlie  year  1746,  where  she  gave  Tent 
to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  rabble 
in  tiiat  city.  Being  zealous  in  their  loyalty  when  there 
was  no  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  tameneas  with  which 
they  had  surrendered  to  the  Highlanders,  in  1745,  they  in- 
flicted apon  poor  Jean  Gordon  no  slighter  penalty  than  that 
of  dnckiog  her  to  death  in  the  Eden.  It  waa  an  operatioD 
of  some  time,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and,  strngglii^ 
with  her  murderera,  often  got  her  head  above  water ;  and, 
while  she  had  voice  left,  continued  to  exclaim,  at  such  inter- 
vals, 'Charlie  yet  I  Charlie  yet  1' 

"  When  a  child,  and  among  the  scenes  which  she  fre- 
quented, I  have  often  heard  these  stories,  and  cried  piteously 
for  poor  Jean  Gordon. 

"Before  quitting  the  Border  Gipsies,  I  may  mention  that 
my  grandfather,  riding  over  Charter-house  moor,  then  a  very 
exteasive  commoo,  fell  suddenly  among  a  large  band  of 
them,  who  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  of  the  moor,  sur- 
rounded by  bushes.  They  instantly  seized  on  his  horse's 
bridle,  witii  many  shouts  of  welcome,  exclaiming,  (for  he 
was  well  known  to  moat  of  them,)  that  they  had  often  dined 
at  his  expense,  and  he  must  now  stay,  and  share  their  good- 
cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed,  for,  like  the  good 
man  of  Lochside,  he  had  more  money  about  his  person  than 
he  cared  to  venture  with  into  such  society.  However,  be- 
ing a  bold,  lively  man,  he  entered  into  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  and  sate  down  to  the  feast,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
different  varieties  of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth,  that 
could  be  collected  by  a  wide  and  incuscrimiuate  system  of 
plunder.  The  feast  was  a  very  merry  one,  but  my  relative 
got  a  hint,  &om  some  of  the  elder  Gipsies,  to  retire  just 
when  '  The  mirth  and  fim  grew  fast  and  furious ;'  and, 
moouting  bis  horse,  accordingly,  he  took  French  leave 
of  his  entertainers,  bnt  without  experiencing  the  least 
breach  of  hospitolitj.  I  believe  Jeaa  Gordon  was  at  the 
festival. 
"  The  principal  eettlementa  of  the  Gipraes,  in  my  time, 
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have  been  the  two  villages  of  Easter  and  TiVeater  Qordon, 
and  what  is  called  Kirk-Yetholm, 


In  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  modern  Gipsies  on  the  Scot- 
tish Border,  I  shall  transcribe,  at  full  Iedr^  the  &ithful 
and  interesting  report  of  Baillie  Smith,  of  Kelso,  which  was 
published  in  Hoyland's  "  Historical  Survey  of  the  Gipsies." 
"  A  considerable  time,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  having  elapsed 
since  I  had  an  opportunity  or  occasion  to  attend  to  the 
situation  of  the  colony  of  Gripstes  in  our  neighbourhood,  I 
was  obliged  to  delay  my  answer  to  your  enquiries,  nntil  I 
could  obtain  more  information  respecting  their  preseatt 
numbers. 

"  The  great  bar  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  impromg 
their  situation,  will  be  the  impossibility  to  convince  tLem 
that  there  either  is,  or  can  be,  a  mode  of  life  preferable,  or 
even  equal,  to  their  own. 

"  A  strong  spirit  of  independence,  or  what  they  would 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  liberty,  runs  through  the  whole 
tribe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  licentions  liberty,  but  entirely 
to  their  taste.  Some  kind  of  honour  peculiar  to  themselves 
seems  to  prevail  in  their  community.  They  reckon  it  a  dis- 
grace to  steal  near  their  homes,  or  even  at  a  distance,  if  de- 
tected. I  must  always  except  that  petty  theft  of  feeding 
their  ahelties  and  asses,  on  the  farmer's  CTass  and  com,  which 
they  will  do,  whether  at  home  or  abro^. 

"When  avowedly  trusted,  even  in  money  matters,  they 
never  deceived  me,  nor  forfeited  their  promise.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  when  checked  in  tneir  licentious  appro- 
priations, &c.,  ihej  are  very  much  addicted  both  to  threaten 
and  to  execute  revenge. 

"  Having  so  far  premised  with  respect  to  their  general 
condnct  and  character,  I  shall  proceed  to  answer,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  four  queries  subjoined  to  the  circular  whicl 
yon  sent  me  ;  and  then  subjoin,  in  notes,  some  instances  of 
their  conduct  in  particular  cases,  which  may  perhaps  eluci- 
date their  general  disposition  and  character. 
"  Qwry  Ist.  What  number  of  Gipsies  in  the  county? 
"Answer.  I  know  of  none  except  the  colony  of  Yetholm, 
and  one  family  who  lately  removed  from  that  place  to  Eebo. 
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Yctholm  conaists  of  two  towns,  or  large  Tillages,  called 
TowQ-Yetholni  and  Kirk-Yetholm.  The  first  is  in  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Wanchope,  of  Niddry ;  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweed-dale.  The  number  of  the  Gipsy  colony 
at  present  in  Kirk-Yetholm  amounts  to,  at  least,  109  men, 
women  and  children ;  and  perhaps  two  or  three  may  have 
escaped  notice.  They  marry  early  in  life ;  in  general  have 
many  children j  and  their  number  seems  to  be  encreasing. 
"Query  2d.  la  what  do  the  men  and  women  mostly  employ 


"Ansiver.  I  have  known  the  colony  between  forty  and 
fifty  years.  At  my  first  remembrance  of  them,  they  were 
called  the  TinMers  (Tinkers)  of  Yetbolm,  from  the  males 
being  chiefly  then  employed  in  mending  pots  and  other  culin- 
ary utensils,  especialty  in  their  peregrinations  through  the 
hilly  and  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country.  Sometimea 
they  were  called  Homers,  from  their  occupation  in  making 
and  selling  horn-spoons,  called  cutties.  Now,  their  common 
appellation  is  that  of  Muggers,  or,  what  pleases  them  better. 
Potters.  They  purchase,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  cast  or  faulty 
artides&om  the  different  mannfacturersof  earthenware,  which 
they  carry  for  sale  all  over  the  country ;  consisting  of  gronpa 
of  six,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  male 
and  female,  young  and  old,  provided  with  a  horse  and  cart, 
to  transport  the  pottery,  besides  shelties  and  asses,  to  carry 
the  youngest  of  the  children,  and  such  baggage  as  they  find 
necessary.  A  few  of  the  colony  also  employ  themselves, 
occasionally,  in  making  besoms,  foot-basses,  &c.,  from  heath, 
broom,  and  bent,  and  sell  them  at  Kelso  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  After  all,  their  employment  can  be  considered 
little  better  than  an  apolc^  for  idleness  and  vagrancy.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  women  are  otherwise  employed  than 
attending  the  young  children,  and  assisting  to  sell  the  pot- 
tery when  carried  throngh  the  country. 

"They  are,  in  general,  great  adepts  in  hnuting,  shoot- 
ing and  Gshii^ ;  in  which  last  they  use  the  net  and  spear, 
as  well  as  the  rod ;  and  often  supply  themselves  with 
a  hearty  meal  by  their  dexterity.  They  have  no  notion  of 
being  limited  in  their  field  sports,  either  in  time,  place,  or 
mode  of  destruction.  In  the  country,  they  sleep  in  barns 
and  byres,  or  other  outhouses ;  and  when  they  cannot  find 
that  accommodation,  they  take  the  canvas  covering  from  thA 
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pottery  cart  and  squat  below  it,  like  a  covey  of  piartridgea 
in  the  snow,  ^ 

"  Query  3d,  Have  the^  any  setUed  abode  in  winter,  and 
where  ?  -  . ' 

"  Amwer.  Their  residence,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
family,  who,  some  years  ago,  came  to  Kelso,  is  at  Kirk- 
Yetholm,  aild  chiefly  confined  to  one  row  c^  houses,  or 
street,  of  tiiat  town,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  TiMer 
Soto.  Most  of  them  have  leases  of  their  possessions, 
granted  for  a  term  of  nineteen  times  nineteen  years,  for  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum  yearly,  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
quit-rent.  There  is  no  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
cerning the  time  when  the  Gipsies  first  took  np  their  resi- 
deooe  at  that  place,  nor  whence  they  came.  Most  of  their 
leases,  I  believe,  were  granted  by  the  family  of  the  Bennets, 
of  Grubit,  the  last  of  whom  was  Sir  David  Bennet,  who  died 
about  sixty  years  ago.  The  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Dirlton, 
then  succeeded  to  the  estate,  comprehending  tiie  baronies 
of  Kirk-Yetholm  and  Grubit  He  died  abont  the  year 
1783 ;  and  J(»g  after,  the  property  was  acquired  by  the  late 
Lord  Tweed-dale's  trustees.  Durii^  the  Jittter  part  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  he  was  less  frequently  at  his 
estat«  in  Roxbu^hshire  than  formerly.  He  was  a  great 
favomite  of  the  Gipsies,  and  was  in  use  to  caU  them  his 
body-guards,  and  often  gave  them  money,  &c. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  toth  the  late  and  present  Mr.  Wanch- 
ope  were  of  opinion  that  the  example  of  these  people  had 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  as  little 
of  their  reformation,  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  the  public 
to  prevent  the  evil  encrea^ing ;  and  never  would  consent  to 
'.  any  of  the  colony  taking  np  their  residence  in  rowa-Yetholm, 
'  "They  mostly  remain  at  home  during  winter,  but  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  tolerably  mild,  in  spring,  most  of 
them,  men,  women  and  children,  set  out  on  their  peregrinar 
tions  over  the  country ;  and  live  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  until 
driven  into  their  habitations  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

"Seeming  to  pride  themselves  as  a  separate  tribe,  they 
very  seldom  intermarry  out  of  the  colony ;  and,  in  rare  in- 
Btanoes,  when  that  happens,  the  Gipsy,  whether  male  or 
tcmale,  by  influence  and  example,  always  induces  the  stranger 
husband,  or  'Kif«.  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  colony  j  so 
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that  no  imprOTemeiit  is  ever  obtained  in  that  vay.  The 
progeny  of  such  aUiances  have  almost  universally  the  taimy 
compmion,  and  fine  black  eyes,  of  the  Gipsy  parent,  whether 
father  or  mother.  So  strongly  remarkable  is  the  Gipsy  cast 
of  conntenance,  that  eren  a  deBcription  of  them  to  a  stranger, 
who  has  had  no  opportunity  of  fonnerly  seeing  them,  will 
enable  him  to  know  Uiern  whenever  ho  meets  them.  Some 
rindtTidoalB,  bat  very  rarely,  separate  from  tiie  colony  alto- 
gether ;  and  when  they  do  so,  early  in  life,  and  go  to  a  dis- 
tance, sach  as  London,  or  even  Edinburgh,  their  acquaint- 
ances in  the  cotmtry  get  lavonrable  accounts  of  them.  A 
few  betake  themselves  to  regular  and  constant  employments 
at  home,  but  soon  tire,  and  retnm  to  their  old  way  of  life. 

"  When  any  of  them,  especially  a  leader,  or  man  ot  infla- 
Mice,  dies,  they  have  fnll  meetings,  not  only  of  the  colony, 
but  of  the  Gipsies  from  a  distance  ;  and  those  meetings,  or 
laie-waJcea,  are  by  no  means  condacted  with  sobriety  or 
decency. 

"  Qttery  4ih.  Are  anyof  theirchildren  tanghttoread.and 
what  portion  of  them?  With  any  anecdotes  respecting 
their  cnstoms  and  condnct. 

"  Answer.  Education  being  obtained-  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
tiie  Gipsies,  in  general,  give  their  male  children  as  good  a 
one  as  ia  bestowed  on  those  of  the  labonring  people,  and 
farm  servants,  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  such  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, and-  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic.  They  aU  apply 
to  the  cleigyman  of  the  parie^  for  baptism  to  their  children  ; 
and  a  strong,  superstitions  notion  universally  prevails  with 
tiiem,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have  an  nnchristened  child  in  the 
bouse.  Only  a  very  few  ever  attend  divine  service,  and 
tbose  as  seldom  as  they  can,  just  to  prevent  being  refuged  as 
sponsors  at  their  chQdren's  ^ptism. 

"  ThCT  are,  in  general,  active  and  lively,  particularly  when 
engaged  in  field  sporta,  or  in  such  temporary  pursuits  as  are 
agreeable  to  their  habits  and  dispositions ;  bnt  are  deetituto 
of  tiie  perseverance  necessary  for  a  eettied  occnpatkni,  or 
even  for  finishing  what  a  moderate  degree  of  continued 
labonr  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  in  a  few  weeks. 

"  I  remember  that,  about  45  years  ago,  being  then  -appren- 
ticed to  a  writer,  who  was  in  use  to  receive  the  rents  and 
the  small  duties  of  Kirk-Yetholm,  he  sent  me  there  with  a 
Ust  (k  names,  and  a  statement  of  what  was  doe,  recommendr 
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iiig  me  to  apply  to  the  landlord  of  the  pablic-honse,  in  the 
viUf^e,  for  ao;  information  or  assistance  which  I  might 
need. 

"  After  vaiting  a  long  time,  and  receiving  pajment  from 
moat  of  the  fenere,  or  rentalers,  I  obserred  to  him,  that  none 
of  the  peraonB  of  the  names  of  Faa,  Yonng  Bljthe,  Flnckie, 
&c,,  who  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  for  email  bhiiib,  had 
come  to  meet  me,  according  to  the  notice  given  by  the  baron- 
officer,  and  proposed  sending  to  inform  them  that  they  were, 
detaining  me,  and  to  request  their  immediate  attendance. 

"  The  landlord  with  a  grave  face,  enquired  whether  mv 
master  had  desired  me  to  ask  money  £rbm  t^iose  .men.  I 
said,  not  partienlarly  \  but  they  stood  on  the  list.  '  So  I 
see,'  said  the  landlord ;  '  but  had  your  master  been  here  him- 
self, he  did  not  dare  to  ask  monev  from  ihem,  either  as  rent 
or  fen  duty.  He  knows  that  it  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  in 
his  pocket.  They  will  pay  when  their  own  time  comes,  but 
do  not  like  to  pay  at  a  set  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  barony, 
and  still  less  to  be  craved.' 

"  I  accordingly  returned  without  their  money,  and  reported 
progress.  I  found  that  the  landlord  was  right :  my  master 
said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  nnnecessary  to  send  to  them, 
after  the  previous  notice  from  the  baron-officer ;  it  was 
enough  if  I  had  received  the  moneiy,  if  offered.  Their  rent 
and  feu  duty  was  brought  to  the  office  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  tliose  persons  all  belonged  to  the 
tribe. 

"  Another  instance  of  their  licentious,  independent  spirit 
occurs  to  me.  The  family  of  Niddry  always  gave  a  decent 
annual  remuneration  to  a  baron-bailUe,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  good  order  within  the  barony  of  Town-Tetholm. 
The  person  whom  I  remember  first  in  possession  of  that 
office  was  an  old  man,  called  Doctor  Walker,  &om  his  being 
also  the  village  surgeon  ;  and  from  him  I  had  the  following 
anecdote : 

"  Between  Tetholm  and  &e  Border  farms,  in  Northum* 
berland,  there  were  formerly,  as  in  most  Border  situations, 
some  uncultivated  lands,  called  the  Flea-lands,  or  Debata- 
ble-lands, the  pasturage  of  which  was  generally  eaten  up 
by  the  somers  and  vwabonds,  on  both  sides  of  the  marches. 
Many  years  ago,  Lord  Tankerrille  and  some  others  of  the 
Eaglish  Borderers  made  their  request  to  Sir  David  Bennet, 
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and  the  late  Mr.  WancTiope,  of  Niddry,  that  they  would  oc- 
company  them  at  a  riding  of  the  Plea-landa,  who  readily 
complied  with  their  reqnest.  They  were  induced  to  this,  aa 
they  understood  that  the  Gipaies  had  taken  offence,  on  the 
euppoaitioD  that  they  might  be  circumscribed  in  the  pastur- 
*>ge  for  their  shelties  and  bsscb,  which  they  had  held  a  long 
time,  partly  by  stealth,  and  partly  by  violence. 

"  Both  threats  and  entreaties  were  employed  to  keep  them 
away ;  and,  at  last,  Sir  David  obtained  a  promise  from  some 
of  the  heada  of  the  gang,  that  none  of  them  should  show  ■ 
their  faces  on  the  occasion.  They,  however,  got  upon  tho 
hills,  at  a  little  distance,  whence  they  conld  see  everything 
that  passed.  At  first  they  were  very  quiet.  But  when 
they  saw  the  English  court-book  spread  out,  on  a  cushion, 
before  the  clerk,  and  apparently  him  taking  in  a  line  of 
direction,  interfering  with  what  they  considered  to  he  their 
privileged  groand,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  most 
moderate  of  them  could  restrain  the  rest  from  running  down 
and  taking  vengeance,  even  in  siglit  of  their  own  lord  of  the 
manor. 

"  They  only  abstained  for  a  short  time  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Sir  David  and  the  other  gentlemen  taken  leave  of  each 
other,  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly  manner,  as  Border 
chiefs  were  wont  to  do,  since  Border  feuda  ceased,  and  had 
departed  to  a  sufficient  distance,  than  the  clan,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  pitchforks,  and  such  other  hostile  weapons  as 
they  could  find,  rushed  down  in  a  body,  and  before  the  chiefs, 
on  either  side  had  reached  their  home,  there  was  neither 
English  tenant,  horse,  cow  nor  sheep  left  upon  the  premises. 

"  Meeting  at  Kelso,  with  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  wnose  dia- 
criminating  habits  and  just  observations  I  had  occasion  to 
know,  from  his  youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  one  of 
my  Yetholm  li-iends  in  the  hors&-market,  I  said  to  Mr.  Scott, 
'  Try  to  get  before  that  man  with  the  long  drab  coat,  look 
at  him  on  your  return,  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  saw 
him,  and  what  yoa  think  of  him.'  He  was  as  good  as  to  in- 
dulge me  ;  and,  r^oining  me,  he  said,  without  hesitation  : 
'  I  never  saw  the  man  that  I  know  of ;  but  he  is  one  of  the 
Gipsies  of  Yetholm,  that  you  told  me  of,  several  years  ago.' 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  was  perfectly  correct. 

"  When  first  I  knew  anything  about  the  colony,  old  Will 
Faa  was  king,  or  leader ;  and  had  held  tho  sovereignty 
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for  many  veftTB.  The  descendanta  of  Faa  now  take  the 
Dome  of  Fall,  from  the  Messrs.  Fall,  of  Dunbar,  who,  thej- 
pride  themselrcs  in  sajiag,  are  of  the  same  stock  and  line- 
age. When  old  Will  Faa  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  he  called  on  me,  at  Kelso,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  see  the  laird,  the  late  Mr. 
Nisbet,  of  Dirlton,  as  he  understood  that  he  was  very  anwell ;  f 
and  he  himself  being  now  old,  and  not  bo  stout  as  he  had 
been,  he  wished  to  see  him  once  more  before  he  died.  He 
set  out  by  the  nearest  road,  which  was  by  no  means  his  com- 
mon practice.  Next  market-day,  some  of  the  farmers  in? 
formwi  me  that  they  had  been  in  Edinburgh,  and  seen  WUt 
Faa,  upon  the  bridge,  (the  south  bridge  was  not  then  built ;) 
that  he  was  tossing  about  his  old  brown  hat,  and  huzzaing, 
with  great  vociferation,  that  he  had  seen  the  laird  before  he 
died.  Indeed,  Will  himself  had  no  time  to  lose ;  for,  having 
set  his  face  homewards,  bv  the  way  of  the  sea-coast,  to  vary 
his  route,  as  is  the  genertu  custom  of  the  gang,  he  only  got 
the  length  of  Coldingham,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  ^ed. 

"  His  death  being  notified  to  his  friends  at  Yetholm,  they 
and  their  acquaintances  at  Berwick,  Spittal,  Komcli^  £o., 
met  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  their  old  leader.  His  olee- 
quies  were  continued  three  successive  days  and  nights,  and 
^terwards  repeated  at  Yetholra,  whither  be  was  brought.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  funeral  rites  were  celebrated  with  de- 
cency and  sobriety,  for  that  was  by  no  means  the  case.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1783,  or  1784,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nis- 
bet did  not  long  survive."* 

In  addition  to  the  above  graphic  r^rt  of  Baillie  Smith, 
I  will  now  give  a  few  details  from  a  MS.,  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Blackwood,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  histoir  of 
the  Gripsies.  This  MS.  bears  the  initials  of  A.  W.,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  who  had  amplo 
opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  Border  Gip- 


0  Scotch  shorifh  reported,  "  No  Gipsies  within  Ihe  comity." 
A  report  of  this  bind  wu  nearly  se  ^ood  aa  would  be  that  of  ■  eoclneT,  M 
to  Iheir  being  no  foxa  In  the  country ;  because,  while  riding  through  it.  oa 
the  stage,  he  did  not  ttt  any  1  BailDe  Smith's  report,  althongh  graphic,  is 
snperflolal  Ha  states  thM  the  Oipdes  "  marry  early  In  life,  and  in  generat 
have  11UU17  ohildnn  •"  yet  "  tliat  their  nomber  taia  to  be  encreasioi;?'— Elk 
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"  I  am  a  oatiTe  of  Tetholm  parieh,  and  a  residenter  in  it, 
■with  a  little  exception,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  I  well 
remember  Kirk  -  Yetfaolm,  when  the  Faas  and  Tomigs 
alone  had  a  footing  in  it.*  The  Taits  came  next,  and  lat- 
tCTly,  at  various  periods,  the  Douglasses,  Blyths,  Montgom- 
erya,  4c.  Old  William  Faa,  (with  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  Baw  him  married  to  his  third  wife,t)  con- 
stantly claimed  kindred  with  the  Falls  of  Dunbar  ;  and  per- 
sisted, to  the  last,  that  he  himself  was  the  male  descendant, 
in  a  direct  line,  from  the  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  For  many 
years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Nisbet  of  Dirlton,  (the  then  laird 
of  Kirk-Yetholm,)  gave  liim  the  charge  of  his  house,  at 
MarMeld,  and  all  ita  furniture,  although  he  resided  six  miles 
distant  from  it.  The  key  of  the  principal  door  was  regu- 
larly delivered  to  him,  at  the  laird  s  departure.  I  remember 
a  sale  of  wood  at  Cherry-trees,  belonging  to  the  late  Sheriff 
Murray.  William  Faa  was  a  purchaser  at  the  roup,  and 
the  sheriff  proclaimed  aloud  to  the  clerk,  that  he  would  be 
Mr.  Faa's  cantioner.  All  the  Tinklers  in  the  village,  and 
6ven  strangers  resorting  thiHier,  considered  'William  Faa 
as  the  head  and  leader  of  the  whole.    His  corpse  was  es- 

*  The  Mbe  of  Yoang  have  pfeserred  tLe  following  tradition  rospecting 
tbeir  first  leHlement  in  Yethotm  ;  At  a,  siege  of  tbe  city  of  Nomur,  (date 
nnkDOWD,)  tbe  laitd  of  Kirk-Yetholm,  of  the  ancient  fouulj  of  Beonete,  of 
Orubit  Mid  Harlfield,  in  attempting  to  mount  a  breach,  at  the  head  c^  Hs 
company,  was  etmck  to  the  ground,  and  all  his  foliowers  billed,  or  put  to 
flight,  except  a  Qipaj,  the  anceetor  of  the  Younga,  «ha  resolutely  defended 
hia  ma«t«r  till  he  recorered  hia  feet,  and  Oiea,  springing  past  him  upon  the 
rampart,  seiied  a  flag  which  be  put  into  Mb  leaders  hand.  The  Msieged 
ware  struck  with  psnio — the  assailants  mshed  again  to  tlie  breach — Na- 
niiir  waa  taken,  and  Captain  Bonnet  had  the  glory  of  the  captute.  On  ra- 
torning  to  Scotland,  the  laird,  out  of  latitude  lo  hia  faJthM  follower,  set- 
tled him  and  hia  family,  (who  had  formerly  been  travelling  tinkers  and 
heakle-makerB,}  in  Elrk-Yetbohn ;  and  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  Faaa, 
a  leu  of  thdr  cottagea,  for  the  space  of  nioeteen  times  nineteen  years; 
vUch  they  still  hold  from  the  Uarqnis  of  Tweed-dale,  the  present  proprie- 
tor of  tbe  eatato. — Blaekiaaadt  Mi^axint. — En. 

f  On  Bolema  oeca^na.  Will  Faa  assumed,  in  his  way,  all  the  stately 
deportment  of  (orareignty.  He  had  twenty-four  children,  and  at  each  of 
their  ohristeidDgB  he  wieared,  dreaaed  in  hia  original  wedding-robes.  These 
ehriatcninga  were  celebrated  irith  no  small  parade.  Twelve  yomig  hand- 
maidens were  always  present,  as  part  of  the  binily  rettnoe,  and  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  waidng  on  the  numerona  gaesta,  who  assembled  to  witness  the  oers- 
mony,  or  patUke  of  the  subsequent  festivities.  Besides  Will's  Oipay 
asBociates,  several  of  the  neighbouring  formers  and  lairds,  with  whom  hie 
wu  on  terms  of  Mendly  intercourse,  (among  others,  the  Uurraya,  of  Cker> 
I7'ti«e^)nsed  to  attend  these  christenings. — SlaehMxf*  Moffaatu. — Eo. 
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corted  betwixt  Coldstream  and  Yetholm  by  above  three 
hundred  asses. 

"  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William,  oue  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  upon  the  Border.  For  a^lity  of  person, 
and  dexterity  in  eveir  athletic  ezercise,  he  had  rarely  met 
with  a  competitor.  He  had  a  younger  brother  impressed, 
when  almost  a  boy.  He  deserted  from  his  ship,  in  India  ; 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and,  by  dint  of  merit,  acquired  a  com- 
mission in  a  regular  regiment  of  foot,  and  died  a  lieutenant, 
within  these  thirty  years,  at  London.  He  was  an  officer  un- 
der Governor  Wdl,  at  Qoree,  when  he  committed  the  orime 
for  which  he  suffered,  twenty  years  after,  in  England. 

"It  was  the  present  William  Faa  that  the  'Earl  of 
Hell'  contended  with  ;  not  for  sovereignty,  but  to  revenge 
some  ancient  animosity,*  His  lordship  lives  at  New  Cold- 
stream, and  was  the  only  person  in  Berwickshire  that  durst  en- 
counter, in  single  combat,  the  renowned  Bully-More.  Young 
fought  three  successive  battles  with  Faa,  and  one  despei^ 
ate  engagement  with  More,  midway  between  Dunse  and 
Coldstream ;  and  was  defeated  in  all  of  them.  He  is  a 
younger  son  of  William  Young,  of  Yetholm,  the  cotempo- 
rary  chieftain  of  old  William  Faa.  It  was  stlU  a  romper 
brother  that  migrated  to  Kelso,  where  he  supported  a  good 
character  till  he  died.  Charies  Young,  the  eldest  brother,  is 
still  alive,  and  chief  of  the  name.  The  following  anecdote  of 
him  wUI  serve  to  establish  hia  activity. 

"  Mr,  Walker,  of  Thirkstane,  the  only  residing  heritor  in 
Yetholm  parish,  missed  a  Suable  mare,  upon  a  Sunday 
morning.  After  many  fruitless  enquiries,  at  the  adjacent 
kirks  and  neighbourhood,  he  dispatched  a  servant  for 
Charles,  in  the  evening.  He  privately  communipated  tot±u 
his  loss,  and  added,  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  he  could . 
be  the  means  of  recovering  the  mare.  Charles  boldly  an- 
swered, 'If  she  was  betw&t  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  she 
should  be  restored.'  On  the  Thursday  after,  at  sunrise,  the 
mare  was  found  standing  at  the  stable  door,  much  jaded,  and 
very  warm. 

"  When  the  Kirk-Yetliolm  families  differed  among  them- 

*  TbU  U  In  ooDtmdiatioii  to  tlie  ugertion,  in  Blackwood's  Maniide,  that, 
DD  the  death  of  tua  father,  a  sort  of  <^ril  war  brohe  oat  anumg  the  Yethohn 
Gipaies ;  and  that  the  DBOrper  of  the  regal  office  naa  dispoewsaed,  after  4 

battle,  by  the  eubjecte  who  adhered  to  the  legiUmfttt  b^.-^^B. 
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selves,  and  terrible  conflicts  at  times  they  had,  this  saitio 
Mr.  Walker  was  often  chosen  eole  arbitrator,  to  decide  their 
differences.  He  has  often  been  locked  np  in  their  houses 
for  twen^-four  hours  together,  bat  carefnlly  concealed  their 
secrete* 

"  The  Yetholm  Tinklers  keep  npuiinterconrae  with  their 
friends  at  Homcliff,  Spittal,  Bothbnry,  Hexam,  and  Bar- 
bottle.  They  go  frequently  to  Newcastle,  and  even  to  Staf- 
fordshire, for  earthenware,  and  the  whole  family  embark  in 
every  expedition. 

"  I  was  at  school  with  most  of  the  present  generation  of 
Tinklers.  I  mean  the  males ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  I  never 
heard  of  a  female  &ipsy  being  educated  at  all. 

"  None  of  this  colony  have  oeen  either  imp^iched  or  tried 
for  a  crime  for  fifty  years  past.  Two  Tinklers  have  been 
execnted  at  Jedburgh,  in  my  remembrance,  named  Keith  and 
Glai-k,  for  murder  and  horse-stealing.  They  were  strangers, 
from  a  distance." 

When  I  visited  Tetiolm,  I  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  who 
resided  at  that  time  in  Town-Yetholm.  I  chanced  to  men- 
tion to  him  that  I  was  sore  all  the  Gipsies  had  a  method  of 
their  own  in  handling  the  cndgel,  but  he  would  not  believe 
it.  At  my  reqnest,  he  took  me  into  some  of  their  houses, 
and,  observing  an  old,  rusty  sword  lying  upon  the  joists  of 
an  apartment  in  which  we  were  sitting,  I  took  it  down,  and, 
under  pretence  of  handling  it,  in  their  fashion,  gave  some  of 
the  gnards  of  the  Hungarian  sword-exercise.  An  old  Gipsy, 
of  me  name  of  BIyth,  shook  his  head,  and  observed :  "  Ay, 

•  There  wooM  npaar  to  b«  BometUoK  reaarkable  in  the  poriUon  wUch 
tluB  Mr.  W&l^er  held  with  the  Gipdei.  I  kooir,  from  the  best  of  aathorltj, 
that  moat  of  the  people  Uving  In  and  nboat  Yetholm  are  Qipaiea.  settled  ov 
nnaetUed,  cinlized  or  tincivililed,  educnted  or  uaedncsted ;  ind  of  one  In 
p&rticular,  who  want  nnder  the  title  of  "  Lord  Hajor  of  Tetholni."  He 
U  now  dead.  The  above  mentioned  Hr.  Walker  wm  probably  a  relaUoB 
of  Dr.  Walker,  menljotied  by  liaillie  Smith,  as  the  baron-baillie  of  Yetholm. 
I  notice  In  Blackwood's  M^Bzine,  that  oae  William  Walker,  a  Gipey,  in 
company  iriUi  Toriena  Tothuhn  GIpiiea.  was  indicted  at  Jedburgh,  In 
1714,  for  fire-mains,  but  waa  ocqaitted.  The  WalkEn  alluded  to  in  the 
t«zt  are  very  probably  of  the  same  bmily,  settled,  and  raised  in  the  world. 
Aa  I  have  just  add,  tno«t  of  the  people  In  and  aboat  Yetholm  are  Gipsies. 
Oipeydom  boa  even  eaten  its  way  in  among  the  popnlaUon  round  about 
Yetholm.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  In  conducting  the  Scottish  Church  Mission 
among  the  (raBtUutg  Oi^iMee.  hailing  from  Yetholm,  doubtlcBS  encountered 
many  of  them  Bicn$r.  But  all  thla  will  be  better  nuderstood  by  the  reodst 
otter  he  peraan  tlie  Di^uiutieo  os  (he  Gipsies. — £n 
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that  is  an  art  easily  carried  aboat  vith  }roii ;  it  may  be  of 
aerrice  to  yon  eome  day."  My  friend  was  then  convinced 
of  his  mistake. 

William  Faa,  when  I  was  in  his  house,  showed  me  the 
mark  of  a  stroke  of  a  sword  on  his  right  wriat,  by  which  he 
bad  nearly  lost  his  hand.  With  others  of  his  clan,  he  had 
been  engt^^d  in  a  amngRling  specnlation,  on  the  coast  of 
Kortbumberland,  when  wiey  were  overtaken  by  a  paity  of 
dragoons,  one  of  whom  singled  out  and  attempted  to  take 
Faa  prisoner.  William  was  armed  with  a  stick  only,  bat, 
with  his  stick  in  his  dexterous  hand,  he,  for  a  long  time,  set 
the  dragoon,  with  all  his  arms,  at  defiance.  The  horseman, 
now  galloping  round  and  round  him,  attempting  to  capture 
him,  became  exasperated  at  the  resistance  of  a  man  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  cudgel  only,  and  strncfc  with  such  vigour  that 
the  cudgel  became  shattered,  and  cut  in  pieces,  till  nothing 
but  a  few  inches  of  it  remained.  Still  holding  up  the  stump, 
to  meet  the  stroke  of  his  antagonist's  sword,  William  was 
cut  to  the  bone,  and  compelled  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner. 
A  person,  present  at  the  scuffle,  informed  me  that  the  only 
remark  the  brave  Tinkler  made  to  the  dragoon  was,  "  Ye've 
spoiled  a  good  fiddler." 

William  Faa,  the  lineal  descendant  of  John  Faw,  "  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  when  I  saw  him,  appeared  about 
Kixty  years  of  age,  and  was  tall  and  genteel-looking,  with 
grey  hair,  and  dark  eyes.  He  is  the  individual  who  fought 
the  three  battles  with  Young,  between  Dunse  and  Cold- 
stream. The  following  notice  of  his  death  I  have  extracted 
from  the  "  Scotsman"  newspaper,  of  the  20th  October,  1847  : 

,  "A.  LAMENT  POB  WILL  PAA, 

"thb  deceabkd  KiHe  of  uttle  bqtpt. 
"  The  dBiBj  has  faded,  the  yellow  leaf  drops  ; 
The  cold  sky  looks  grey  o'er  the  BhriTslled  tree-tops; 
And  many  around  na,  since  Bammcr'n  giftd  birth, 
Have  dropt,  like  the  old  leaTes,  into  the  cold  earth. 
And  one  worth  Tememberiug  bath  gone  to  the  home 
Where  the  king  and  the  kauer  must  both  at  last  com^ 
The  King  of  the  Qipslea — the  last  of  a  name* 
Which  in  Scotland  b  old  story  is  rang  on  by  fame. 
The  cold  clod  ne'er  pressed  down  a  manlier  breast 
Thau  that  of  the  old  man  now  gone  to  bis  rest. 
*  Will  Faa  liad  a  broilier,  ■  house-carpenter,  in  Ifew  York,  who  surrlved 
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"Itismeet  we  remember  him;  never  anin 
Will  Buch  foot  ae  old  WUFh  kick  a  b^  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  Buch  hand  as  hia,  wann  with  the  warmth  of  the  soul, 
Bid  hb  welcome  to  Yetholm,  to  bicker  and  bowL 
Oh,  the  Toice  that  could  make  fhe  air  tremble  and  ring 
With  the  great-hearted  gladneaB  becoming  a  kiuf^ 


"  No  dark  Jeddart  prieon  e'er  closed  upon  him. 
The  last  lord  of  Egypt  ne'er  wore  gyve  on  limb. 
Though  hiB  grev  locks  were  crownlesa,  the  light  of  hia  eya 
Was  kinslf — his  bearing  majestic  and  high. 
Though  nis  hand  held  no  sceptre,  the  atranger  can  tell 
That  the  full  bowl  of  welcome  became  it  aa  well ; 
The  flsberor  rambler,  bj  river  or  brae, 
Ne'er  from  old  Willie's  hallan  went  empty  away. 

"  In  the  old  honae  of  Yetholm  we've  sat  at  the  board, 
The  goest,  highly  bononred,  of  Egypt's  old  lord, 
And  mark'd  Bb  eye  glisten  as  ofl  as  ne  told 
Of  hia  feata  on  the  Border,  hia  ptowesa  of  old. 
It  is  meet,  when  that  dark  eye  m  death  bath  RTown  dim, 
That  we  dnc  a  last  strain  in  remranbrance  of  uim. 
Th«  Ume  of  the  Gipsy  hath  faded  away 
With  the  breath  hom  the  brave  heart  of  gallant  Will  Faa." 

htm  a  few  years.  He  waa  eon^dared  a  fine  old  man  by  those  who  knew 
him.  He  1^  a  funlly  in  an  homble,  but  napectable,  way  of  d<dng.  The 
ScotUeh  Qta)^  thrme  was  oeeopied  by  BDotheF  family  of  Qipdea,  in  ooose- 
qoanwolthialtar"-'-'-- ■""''- -"■"""'"    "^ *- 
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The  GipsieB  in  Scotland  are  all  married  at  a  Terr  early 
age.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  them, 
male  or  female,  being  nDmarried,  after  they  were  twen^ 
years  old.  There  are  few  instances  of  bastard  children 
among  them ;  indeed,  they  declare  that  their  children  are  all 
bom  in  iredlock.*  I  know,  however,  of  one  instance  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  of  the  Gipsy  being  dreadfully  punished  f« 
seducing  a  young  girl  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  brother  of  the  female,  who  was  pregnant,  took  npoa 
himselfthetaskof  chastising  the  offender.  With  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  he  went  to  the  house 
of  the  seducer.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  deliberately  to 
sharpen  his  knife  upon  the  stone  posts  of  the  door  of  the 
man  3  house  ;  and  then,  in  a  gentle  manner,  tap  at  the  door, 
to  bring  ont  his  victim.  The  unsuspecting  man  came  to  the 
door,  in  his  shirt,  to  see  what  was  wanted  ;  but  the  saluta- 
tion he  received  was  the  knife  thrust  into  his  body,  and  the 
stabs  repeated  several  times.  The  avenger  of  hia  sister's 
wrongs  fled  for  a  short  while  ;  the  wounded  Tinkler  recov- 
ered, and,  to  repair  the  iitjury  he  had  done,  mad«  the  girl 
his  wife.  The  occurrence  took  place  in  Mid-Lothian,  alMut 
twenty  years  ago.  The  name  of  tlie  woman  was  Baillie,and 
her  husband,  Tait. 

*  There  ia  one  word  in  the  QipB;  language  U>  which  is  attached  more 
Importance  than  to  any  otherthing  whatoyer — Lih>"t — the  corporeal  chas- 
tity of  woman ;  the  losa  of  which  she  is,  from  childhood,  taught  to  dread. 
To  enaiire  Its  preservation,  the  mother  will  have  occasion  to  the  Didl — > 
kind  of  drapery  which  ehe  ties  around  the  daughter  ;  and  which  is  never 
remaved,  but  continually  inspected,  till  the  day  of  marriage ;  hot  not  for 
fear  of  the  "  stranger"  or  the  "  white  blood."  A.  girl  ia  generally  betrothed 
at  fonrteen,  and  never  married  till  two  years  a&rward.  Eetrotbal  is  1ft. 
variable.  But  the  parties  are  never  permitted,  previona  to  marria^,  to 
have  any  intimate  OBSOciatiooa  together. — Bonovi  on  Ai  Spanith  Oipnet.—' 
Ed. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  peculiarity  in  the 
manner  of  Gipsy  eourtebips,  except  that  a  man,  above  gizty 
years  of  age,  afumed  to  me  that  it  vas  the  universal  custom, 
among  the  tribe,  not  to  give  away  in  marriage  the  younger 
daughter  before  the  elder.  In  order  to  have  this  informa- 
tion confirmed,  I  enquired  of  a  female,  herself  one  of  elevea 
sisters*  if  this  oustom  really  existed  among  her  people.  She 
■was,  at  first,  averse,  evidently  from  fear,  to  answer  my 
question  directly,  and  even  wished  to  conceal  her  descent. 
But,  at  last,  seeing  nothing  to  apprehend  from  speaking 
more  freely,  she  said  such  was  once  the  custom  ;  and  that  it 
had  been  the  cause  of  many  unhappy  marriages.  She  said 
Bhe  had  often  heard  the  old  people  speaking  about  the  law 
of  not  allowing  the  younger  sister  to  be  married  before  the 
elder.  She,  however,  would  not  admit  of  the  existence  of 
the  custom  at  the  present  day,  but  appeared  quite  well  ao- 
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Gipsies.  The  reader  can  make  what  allowanoea  be  pleases,  for  ages  si 
of  marriage,  intervals  between  births,  twine,  deaths,  or  Dumbers  of  chil- 
dren bora.  By  this  table,  the  Qipaj,  bv  marrriiig  at  twenty  years  of  ape, 
wonid,  when  64  years  old,  have  a  •■  following^' Of  no  less  tban  78  Bonis. 
"  There  is  one  of  tbe  divine  laws,"  said  I  to  a  Gipsy,  "  which  the  Gipsies 
obey  more  than  any  other  people."  "  What  is  that  T  replied  he,  with 
great  gravity.  "  The  command  to  ■  Be  fnutfnl,  and  moltiply,  and  repleoisli 
(bat  not  suMue)  the  earth.'  "  Even  five  generations  can  be  obtained  from 
Uie  mole,  ecd  ^  from  the  female  Gipsy,  in  a  century,  counUog  from  first- 
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quainted  irith  it,  and  could  hare  informed  me  fuUj  of  it, 
had  she  been  diepoeed  to  speak  on  the  subject 

The  exact  parallel  to  this  custom  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
Geiitoo  code  of  laws,  translated  by  Halhed  ;  wherein  it  is 
laade  criminal  for  "  a  man  to  marry  while  his  elder  brother 
remains  unmarried  ;  or  when  a  man  marries  his  daughter  to 
such  a  person  ;  or  where  a  man  gives  the  younger  sister  in 
marriage  wliile  the  elder  sister  remains  unmarried."*  The 
learned  ti'anslator  of  the  code  considers  this  custom  of  the' 
Gcntoosof  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  compares  it  with  that, 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Laban  excuses  him- 
self to  Jacob  for  having  substituted  Leah  for  Rachel,  in 
these  words,  "  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  first-born." 

The  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Gipsies  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  would,  probably,  be  one  of  the  first 
marriage  ceremonies  observed  by  mankind,  in  the  very  first 
stages  of  human  society.  When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time  the  Gipsies  have  preserved  their  speech, 
as  a  secret  among  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society, 
all  over  Europe,  while  their  persons  were  proscribed  and 
hunted  down  in  every  country,  like  beasts  of  the  chase,  wc 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  their  retaining  some  of  their  an- 
cient customs ;  for  these,  as  distinguished  from  their  lan- 
guage, are  of  easy  preservation,  nnder  any  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  have  been  placed.  That  may  much  more 
be  said  of  this  ceremony,  as  there  would  be  an  occasion  for 
its  almost  daily  observance.  It  was  wrapped  up  with  their 
very  existonce — the  choice  of  their  wives,and  the  love  of  their 
offspring — the  most  important  and  interesting  transactions 
of  their  lives ;  and  would,  on  that  account,  be  one  of  the  longest 
observed,  the  least  easily  foi^otten,  of  their  ancient  usages. 

The  nuptial  rites  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are,  perhaps,  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  marriages.  At  least,  I  have  nei- 
ther seen  nor  heard  of  any  marriage  ceremony  that  has  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  it,  except  the  extraordinary  bene- 
diction which  our  countryman,  Mungo  Park,  received  from 
the  bride  at  the  Moorish  wedding  in  All's  camp,  at  Benown ; 
and  that  of  a  certain  custom  practised  by  tlie  Mandingoes, 

born  to  first-Irani.    The  reader  will  notice  how  large  are  the  Gipsy  fami- 
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at  Kamalia,  In  Africa,  also  mentioned  by  Park.*  Thie  cus- 
tom vith  tlie  Mondingoes  and  the  Gipsies  is  nearly  the  eame 
as  that  observed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  When  we 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  eyery  savage  tribe  hith- 
erto discovered,  including  even  the  Hottentots  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  described,  in  grave  publications,  by  adventurous  travel- 
lers, I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  preserved, 
and  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  barbarous  race  that  have  lived  so  long  at 
our  own  doors — one  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  than 
any  yet  discovered ;  and  more  particnlarly  as  marriage  is  a 
very  important,  indeed  the  most  important,  institution  among 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  whether  civilized  or  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  How  much  would  not  our  antiquarians 
now  value  authenticated  specimens  of  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Ficktish  nation  that  once 
inhabited  Scotland  I 

In  describing  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Scottish  Gip- 
sies, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  clothe  the  curious  facts  in 
language  fit  to  be  perused  by  every  reader.  But  I  must 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  given  in  the 
Introduction,  and  "  not  be  squeamish  about  delicacies,  where 
knowledge  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  acquired."+ 

A  marric^  cup,  or  bowl,  made  out  of  solid  wood,  and  of 
a  capacity  to  contain  about  two  Scotch  pints,  or  about  one 
gallon,  is  made  use  of  at  the  ceremony.  After  the  wedding- 
par^  is  assembled,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  occa- 

*  "  T  Tas  sooD  tired,"  srjb  Park,  "  and  bad  retired  into  m;  tent.  When 
I  vBS  Bitting,  almost  asleep,  an  old  woman  eatered  with  a  wooden  bowl  in 
her  hand,  and  signified  that  she  liad  brouglit  mc  a  present  from  the  bride. 
Before  I  could  recover  ttoia  the  surprise  which  this  msBSsge  created,  the 
woman  dlschai^ed  the  contents  of  the  bowt  full  in  my  face.  Finding  that 
ic  was  the  same  sort  of  holj  water  with  which,  among  the  Hottentote,  a 
priest  is  said  to  apriiikle  a  new-married  oonple,  I  beiriui  to  anapeet  that  tie 
ladj  wu  actuated  by  mischief  or  malice  ;  but  she  eavo  me  seriously  to  no- 
deretand  chat  it  was  a  nuptial  benediction  from  the  hride's  own  person  ; 
and  which,  on  such  occasions,  ia  alway e  received  by  the  young  unmarried 
Moore,  aa  a  mark  of  distinguiahed  bvour.  This  being  the  caee,  I  wiped  my 
face,  and  aent  my  acknowledgment  to  the  lady. — Park't  Travtti,  pagtt  2CH> 

f  Whatever  prudea  and  enoba  may  think  of  this  chapter,  I  believe  that  tho 
■ensible  and  intelligient  reader  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  tbe  mar- 
riage and  divorce  ceremonies  of  &a  Gipueaare  hiatorical  gems  oIlhenuMt 
antique  and  pureat  water, — En. 
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sion,  the  priest  takes  the  bowl  and  givea  it  to  the  bride, 
who  passes  urine  into  it ;  it  is  then  landed,  for  a  simile 
purpose,  to  the  bridegroom.  After  this,  the  priest  takes  a 
quantitj  of  earth  from  the  ground,  and  throws  it  into  the 
bowl,  adding  sometimes  a  quantity  of  brandy  to  the  mix- 
ture. He  then  stirs  the  whole  together,  with  a  spoon  made  ■ 
of  a  ram's  horn,  and  sometimea  with  a  large  ram's  horn  it- . 
self,  which  he  wears  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  string. 
He  then  presents  the  bowl,  with  its  contents,  nrst  to  the 
bride,  and  ihwi  to  the  bridegroom ;  callmg  at  the  sani.e 
time  upon  each  to  separate  the  mixture  in  the  bowl,  if  they 
can.  The  young  couple  are  then  ordered  to  join  hands 
over  the  bowl  containing  the  earth,  urine,  and  spirits ;  when 
the  priest,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  in  the  Gipsy  language, 
pronounces  the  parties  to  be  husband  and  wife ;  and  as  none 
can  separate  the  mixture  in  the  bowl,  so  they,  in  their  per- 
sons, cannot  be  separated  till  death  dissolves  ^eir  union. 

As  soon  as  that  part  of  the  ceremony  is  performed,  the 
couple  undress,  and  repair  to  their  nuptial  couch.  After 
remaining  there  for  a  considerable  time,  some  of  the  most 
confidential  relatives  of  the  married  couple  are  admitted 
to  the  apartment,  as  witnesses  to  the  virginity  of  the  bride ; 
certain  tokens  being  produced  to  the  examining  friends, 
at  this  stage  of  the  ceremony.  K  all  the  parties  concerned 
are  satisfied,  the  bride  receives  a  handsome  present  from  the 
friends,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  her  remaining  chaste 
till  the  hour  of  her  niarriage.  This  present  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  bos  of  a  particnur  coustructioD.* 

*  Od  thdr  retem  from  cbnrcb,  Qtn  bride  is  Be*t«d  at  one  eiti*emit;  of  a 
room,  irith  the  unmarried  girls  by  hec ;  tbe  bridegroom'  oD  the  right,  and 
the  fktker  and  mother,  or  thoee  who  perform  their  office,  on  the  lett.  The 
male  part  of  the  eompanj-  atand  in  the  oorners,  singing,  and  plapng  on  the 
goitor.  Abont  ona  o'clook,  the  oldest  matron,  accompanied  by  others  Hd- 
VMiced  In  years,  condnota  the  bride  into  the  bed-room,  which,  according  to 
tha  ODBtOm  of  Spain,  is  aaually  a  amall  chamber,  without  a  -window,  opening 
into  the  general  apartoient.  T^ne  vetula,  maim  lud  iponta  nalur<^ilnu  od- 
tmlA,  mmiinmain,  vulva  ati  oppoiitam  unguibut  itrindU  ei  eruorem  4  plagA 
fuittm  linUota  tiBcipil.  The  Qitanos  without  make  a  loud  noiae  with  their 
whisUea,  and  the  giria,  atriMng  tiie  door,  sing  the  following  coupleta,  or 
■mne  other  like  tiwn : 

"Atin  lifld  1>  panis  Snr.  /oaqoln 

Qofr  ]4  V07  k  Tlfld  i  poDor  on  paAnellto 

En  lu  miiu  qn*  tltiisn  qn*  mat 

Todltu  lu  caiBi." 

the  brida  lliea  returns  &om  the  chamber,  ■cwmpanied  by  Uie  msfavaih 
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These  mattera  being  settled  on  the  spot,  the  wedded  pair 
rise  from  the  marriage-bed,  again  dress  themselves  in  liieir 
finest  apparel,  and  again  join  the  wedding-party.  The  joy 
and  hairiness  on  all  sides  ia  now  excessive.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  beard  or  seen  but  fiddling  and  piping,  dancing, 
feasting  and  drinking,  which  are  kept  up,  with  the  utmost 
spirit  and  hilarity  imaginable,  for  many  hours  together.* 


BefOTQ  the  marriage  feBtirnl  b^ins,  four  uiAtrona — reladouB  of  the  c( 
tracting  parties — are  appointed  to  Bcrutinize  the  bride ;  in  vhich  a  hand- 
Icercbief,  of  the  finest  French  cambric,  takes  a  leading  part.  Should  sh« 
prove  frail,  she  will  likely  be  made  awaj  with,  in  a  way  that  will  leave  no 
trace  behind.  In  csnying  ant  aome  marriage  feativus,  a  proceeaon  will 
take  place,  led  by  some  vile-looking  fellow,  bearing,  on  the  end  of  a  looz 
pole,  the  Mcli  and  nnapotted  handkerchief ;  (bllowed  bj  the  betrothed  and 
their  nearest  friends,  and  a  rabble  of  Gipsies,  shondng  sod  firing,  and  bark- 
ing of  dogs.  On  arriving  at  the  church,  the  pole,  with  its  triumphant 
ccJonre,  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  with  a  loud  huzza ;  while  the  train  defile, 
on  ettfaer  side,  into  the  cbureh.  On  retuniing  home,  the  same  takes  place. 
Then  follows  the  most  Indicrone  and  wasteful  kind  of  revelling,  which  ofl«n 
leaves  the  bridegroom  a  beggar  for  life. — Bmroa,  on  tht  Spanish  Oipsg  raar- 
riage. — En. 

■  The  part  of  the  marriage  Ceremony  of  the  Gipsiee  which  relates  to  the 
chastity  of  the  bride  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a  part  of  the  nupUal  ritea 
of  the  Kussians,  and  the  Chnstjons  of  St  John,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea. 
Dr.  Hurd  says :  "  When  a  new-married  coaple  in  RuBua  retire  to  the  nap- 
tial  bed,  an  old  domestic  servant  etanda  aentinel  at  the  chamber-door. 
Some  travellers  tell  ns  that  this  old  servant,  as  soon  as  it  is  proper,  attenda 
'nearer  the  bedside,  to  be  informed  of  what  happens.  Upon  the  huabaad's 
declaration  of  his  success  and  satistaction,  the  kettie-drume  and  trampeta 
proclaim  the  joyful  news."  Among  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  is  consummated,  "  both  parties  wait  upon  the  bisliop,  and  the 
bDsband  defusee  before  him  that  he  found  bis  wife  a  virgin ;  and  then  thn 
blsbop  marries  them,  pats  several  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  baptizes  iJiein 
again.  ....  A  marriage  with  one  who  is  discovered  to  have  lost  hec 
honour  beforeband  bnt  very  seldom,  if  ever,  holds  good." 

When  speaking  of  the  marriages  of  the  Uandingoes,  at  Eamalia,  about 
600  miles  m  the  interior  of  Africo,  Park  says :  "  The  new-married  coapl« 
are  always  disturbed  toward  morning  by  the  women,  who  assemble  to  inspect 
the  nuptial  sheet,  (according  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as 
recorded  in  Scriptore,)  and  dance  around  it.  This  ceremony  is  thought 
indispensably  necessary,  nor  is  the  marriage  ctaisidered  valid  witiioat  It." 
Pari*!  TraveU,paM  89B, 

By  the  laws  of  Menu,  the  Hindoo  could  reject  his  bride,  if  he  fbund  her 
not  a  virgin. — Sir  Wiliiam  Jones. 

[The  reader  will  observe  that  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Gipsies, 
though  baritaroiiB,  is  vety  figurative  and  emphatic,  and  certainly  monki 
«aongb.    To  abov  that  the  Oipaies,  as  a  people,  have  not  been  addioted 
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The  nuptial  mixture  is  carefully  bottled  np,  and  the  bottle 
marked  vith  the  Roman  character,  H.  In  this  state,  it  is 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  kept  in  their  houses  or  tents,  and  ia 
carefully  peaerved,  as  evidence  of  the  marriage  of  the  par- 
ties. When  it  is  buried  in  the  fields,  the  husband  and  -wife 
to  vhom  it  belongs  frequently  repair  to  the  spot,  and  look 
at  it,  for  the  pnrpose  of  keeping  them  in  remembrance  of 
their  nuptial  vows.  Small  quantities  of  the  compound  are 
also  given  to  individuals  of  the  tribe,  to  be  used  for  certain 
rare  purposes,  such,  perhaps,  as  pieces  of  the  bride's  cake 
are  used  for  <^^aming-bread,  among  the  natives  of  Scotland, 
at  the  present  day. 

What  is  meant  by  employing  earth,  water,  spirits,  and,  of 
course,  air,  in  this  ceremony,  cannot  be  conjectured ;  unless 
these  ingredients  may  have  some  reference  to  the  fo&r  ele- 
ments of  nature — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  That  of  using 
a  ram's  horn,  in  performing  the  nuptial  rites,  has  also  its 
meaning,  could  information  be  obtained  concerning  that 
part  of  the  ceremony. 

This  marriage  ceremony  is  observed  by  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  James 
Robertson,  and  a  girl,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Graham, 
were  married,  at  Locbgellie,  exactly  in  the  manner  described. 
Besides  the  testimony  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  it  is  a 
popular  tradition,  wherever  these  people  have  resided  in 
Scotland,  that  they  were  all  married  by  mixing  of  earth  and 
urine  together  in  a  wooden  bowl.  I  know  of  a  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  having  been  married  in  the  Gipsy 
fashion,  in  a  kiln,  at  Appindull,  in  Perthshire.  A  Gipsy  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  at  a  wedding  of  a  couple  on  a  moor 
near  Locbgellie,  and  that  they  were  married  in  the  ancient 

to  the  moat  bsrbaroDB  clutoms,  ia  regard  to  marriage,  I  not«  the  (oHolriDg 
very  Bingnlar  fonn  of  the  Scottjah  Gighlaudere,  which,  according  to  Skaoe, 
continoed  in  use  until  a  very  lait  period,  "  This  custom  vas  termed  hand- 
foaling,  and  conaisted  in  a  apeciea  of  contract  between  two  chiefs,  bj  wbicb 
it  was  agreed  that  Qxe  heir  of  one  should  live  with  tha  daughter  of  the 
other,  as  her  husbaud,  for  twelve  months  and  a  day.  If,  in  that  time,  the 
ladj  became  a  mother,  or  proved  to  he  with  child,  the  marriage  became 
goml  in  law.  even  although  no  priest  had  performed  the  marriage  in  due 
form;  but  should  there  not  have  occurred  any  appearance  of  issue,  the  coii' 
tract  was  considered  at  an  end,  and  each  party  wee  at  liberty  to  marry,  oi 
hand-feit,  uilh  any  other,"  Which  fact  shows  that  Highland  chiefs,  at  our 
time,  would  liave  annulled  any,  or  all,  ot  the  lawe  m  Qod,  wbenerer  it 
would  have  eerved  thcdr  purposes. — Ed.] 
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Gipsy  mMiner  deacribed.  Shortly  after  this,  a  pmr  were 
married  near  Stirling,  after  the  cuBtom  of  their  ancestors. 
In  this  instance,  a  screen,  made  of  an  old  blanket,  vas  put 
up  in  the  open  field,  to  prevent  the  parties  seeing  each 
other,  while  furnishing  the  bowl  with  what  was  necessary 
to  lawfully  constitute  their  marriage.*  The  last-named 
'  Qipsy  fiirther  stated  to  me,  that  when  two  yonng  folks  of 
the  tribe  agree  to  be  married,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
sleeps  with  the  bride's  mother,  for  three  or  four  nights  im- 
mediately preyiong  to  the  celebration  of  the  marria^. 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  ancient  nuptial  cere- 
mony of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  have  considered  it  proper  to 
give  some  account  of  an  individual  who  acted  as  priest  on 
such  occasions.  The  name  of  a  famous  celebrator  of  Gipsy 
marrirfges,  in  Fifeshire,  waa  Peter  Robertson,  well  known, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  by  the  name  of  Blind 
Fate.  Peter  was  a  tall,  lean,  dark  man,  and  wore  a  large 
cocked  hat,  of  the  olden  fashion,  with  a  long  staff  in  his 
hand.  By  all  accounts,  he  must  have  been  a  hundred  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  frequently  seen  at  the  head 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  Gipsies,  and  often  travelled  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  women.  Whenever  a  marriage  was 
determined  on,  among  the  Lochgellie  horde,  or  their  imme- 
diate connexions,  Peter  waa  immediately  sent  for,  however 
far  distant  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time  from  the  parties 
requiring  his  assistance,  to  join  them  in  wedlock :  for  he 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe  at  the  time,  and  bead  of 
the  Tinklers  in  the  district,  and,  as  ^e  oldest  member,  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  officiate,  as  priest,  on  such  occasions. 
A  friend,  who  obligingly  sent  me  some  anecdotes  of  this 
Gipsy  priest,  commonicated  to  ijie  the  following  facts  r^ard- 
ing  him : 

"  At  the  wedding  of  a  favourite  Brae-laird,  in  the  shire  of 
Kinross,  Peter  Robertson  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 

*  On  rendliw  the  abors  ceremoa^  to  ta  intelligeat  mtdve  of  Fife,  be  Boid 
be  had  hiinaeU  beard  a  Gipej,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  O^vie,  aay  tbat 
the  Tlnblera  vera  msrrlad  in  the  way  mrationed.  On  one  occulon,  -wb^ 
a  couple  of  respectable  indlTidoala  vers  married,  in  the  uaual  Scottish 


Pteebyterian  manner,  at  Elie,  in  Fife,  Ogllyie,  Qipay-like,  langhed  rt  bikA 
a  wedding  ceremony,  as  being,  in  bis  estimation,  no  way  binding  oa  tha 

-""""     " ■  1  coma  to  him, 

makeitadiffi- 
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rties.    He  at  tbe  aame  time  obaerTed  that,  if  they  would  come  to  him, 
would  mBriy  tbem  in  ^he  TioMw  manner,  Trhiea  would  make  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  separate  them  agaiq. 
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one  band  of  Tinklets,  attended  by  twenty-four  asBea.  He 
was  alwaya  chief  and  spokesman  for  the  band.  At  the  wed- 
ding of  a  William  Low,  a  multerer,  at  Kinross,  Peter,  for 
the  last  time,  was  eeen,  with  npwards  of  twenty-three  asses 
in  his  retinae.  He  bad  certain  immanities  and  pririleges 
allowed  him  by  his  tribe.  For  one  thing,  he  had  the  sole 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  keel,  nsed  in  marking  sheep, 
in  the  neighbouring  upland  districts  ;  and  one  of  the  asses 
belonging  to  the  band  was  always  laden  with  this  article 
alone.  Peter  was  also  notorious  as  a  physician,  and  admin- 
istered to  his  favourites  medicines  of  his  own  preparation, 
and  numbers  of  extraordinary  cores  were  ascribed  to  hia 
superior  skill.  He  was  possessed  of  a  nnmber  of  wise  say- 
ings, a  great  many  of  which  are  still  current  in  the  country. 
Peter  Bobertson  was,  altogether,  a  very  shrewd  and  sensible 
man,  and  no  acts  of  Uieft  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge,  that 
I  know  of.  He  had,  however,  in  his  band,  several  females 
who  told  fortunes.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  which  he 
performed  was  the  same  you  mentioned  to  me.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  bowl  were  stirred  abont  with  a  large  rain's 
torn,  which  was  suspended  from  a  string  round  his  neck,  as 
a  badge,  I  suppose,  of  his  priestly  of&ce.*  He  attended  all 
the  fairs  and  weddings  for  many  miles  ronnd.  The 
Braes  of  Kinross  were  his  favourite  haunt ;  so  much  so 
that,  in  making  his  settlement,  and  portioning  his  chil- 
dren,  he  allowed  them  all  districts,  in  the  country  round 

*  Two  ram'B  horns  and  two  apooDB,  crossed,  are  Bcnlptiired  ob  the  tomb- 
ftone  of  William  Marshall,  a  Gipay  chie^  who,  according  to  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magaiine.  died  at  tbe  age  of  130  years,  and  mioae  tem^na  are 
deponted  In  the  chortji-vacd  of  Kirkcodbrighl. 
i.  horn  U  the  bierdglyphic  of  authority,  power,  and  dignity,  and  ia  a 
,  metaphor  often  made  ose  of  in  die  Scriptures.  The  Jews  held  ram's  home 
'  In  great  yeoeration,  on  account,  it  is  thought^  of  that  animpl  having  been 
caught  Id  a  bosh  by  the  horns,  and  need  as  a  mbsUtnte,  when  Isaao  was 
■boat  to  be  aacrificM  by  his  bther  ;  or,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  aaimal 
being  first  used  in  sacrifice.  So  much  were  ram's  horns  esteemed  by  the 
Jataelites,  that  their  Priests  and  Levitea  used  them  as  tmmpeta,  particularly 
at  the  taUnK  of  Jericho.  The  modem  Jews,  when  they  confess  their  nns, 
in  onr  montb  of  September,  annoaace  the  ceremODy  by  blowing  a  ram'a 
bom,  the  sound  of  which,  they  say.  drivea  away  the  BevlL     la  a 


figoie  ol 
Sy.    A 


Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  Jupiter  AmmoD  was  worshipped  under  the 
'  '  *  to  this  deity  one  of  these  animals  was  sacrificed  anna- 

o  have  been  aa  emblem  of  power  io  the  £ait,  trmn  the 
t  age*.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  practice  of  the  Qipsy 
priest  "  wearing  a  ram's  horn,  suspended  from  a  striag,  around  Us  neek/' 
must  be  derived  from  the  highest  antiqnitj. 

_  I;,  Google 
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abont,'  to  travel  in ;  bat  he  reserved  tfae  Braea  of  Kinross  as 
his  own  pendicle,  and  hence  onr  favonrite  toast  in  the  shire 
of  Kinross,  '  The  lasses  of  Blind  Pate's  Pendicle,'  Besides 
the  Braes  of  Kinross,  this  Gipsy,  in  his  sweeping  verbal  tes- 
tament, reserved  the  town  of  Dunfermline,  also,  to  himself, 
'  becanse,'  said  he,  '  Dunfermline  was  in  cash,  what  Loch- 
leven  was  in  wafer — it  never  ran  dry.' "  A  great  deal  of 
booty  was  obtained  by  the  Tinklers,  at  the  large  and  long- 
continued  fairs  which  were  frequently  held  in  this  populous  . 
mannfacturing  town,  in  the  olden  times. 

This  Gipsy  priest  was  uncommonly  fond  of  a  bottle  of 
good  ale.  Like  many  other  celebrators  of  marriages,  he 
derived  considerable  emoluments  from  his  office.  A  Gipay 
informed  me  that  Kobertson,  on  these  occasions,  always  re- 
ceived presents,  such  as  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  or  basins  and 
platters,  made  of  pewter,  and  such  like  articles.  The  dis- 
obedient and  refractory  members  of  his  clan  were  chastised 
by  him  at  all  times,  on  the  spot,  by  the  blows  of  his  cudgel, 
without  regard  to  age  or  ses,  or  manner  of  striking.  When 
any  serious  scuffle  arose  among  his  people,  in  which  he  was 
like  to  meet  with  resistance,  he  would,  with  vehemence,  call 
to  his  particular  friends,  "  Set  my  back  to  the  wa' ; "  and, 
being  thus  defended  in  the  rear,  he,  with  his  cudgel,  made 
his  assailants  in  front  smart  for  their  rebellion.  Although 
he  could  not  see,  his  daughter  would  give  him  the  word  of 
command.  She  would  call  to  him,  "  Strike  down" — "  Strike 
laigh"  (low) — "  Strike  amawn"  (athwart,) — ^"  Strike  haunch- 
ways," — "  Strike  shonldcr-ways,"  &c.  In  these,  we  see 
nearly  all  the  cuts  or  strokes  of  the  Hungarian  sword-exer- 
cise. As  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  ail  the  Gipsies  were 
regularly  trained  to  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own  in  hand- 
ling the  cudgel,  in  their  battles.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that , 
part  of  the  Hungarian  sword- exercise,  at  present  practised 
in  our  cavalry,  is  founded  upon  the  Gipsy  manner  of  attack 
and  defence,  including  even  the  direct  tijrust  to  the  front, 
which  the  Gipsies  perform  with  the  cudgel. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  licentious 
manners  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
slightest  infidelity,  on  the  part  of  their  wives,  would  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  severity.  I  am  assured  that  nothing 
can  put  a  Gipsy  into  so  complete  a  rage  as  to  impute  incon- 
tinence to  his  wife.   In  India,  the  Gipsy  men  "  are  extremely 
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jealoua  of  their  wives,  who  are  kept  in  strict  sabservance, 
and  are  in  danger  of  corporeal  punishment,  or  absolnte  dis- 
missal, if  they  happen  to  displease  them."*  The  Gi[»ies  are 
complete  Tartars  in  niatter»  of  this  kind-t 

Bnt  in  the  bos^^egu]ated  society— -in  the  most  virtnous  of 
iamilies — the  sundering  of  the  marriage-tie  is  often  unavoid- 
able, even  noder  the  most  heinous  of  circumstances.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Gipsies  should  be  exempted 
from  the  lot  common  to  humanity,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it,  may  be  placed.  The  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  is,  with  them,  a  very  serious  and  melancholy  affair— an 
event  greatly  to  be  lamented,  while  the  ceremony  is  attended 
with  much  grief  and  mourning,  blood  having  to  be  shed,  and 
life  taken,  on  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  a  conclusion  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Gipsies  having  so  singular  a  marriage 
ceremony,  that  they  should  have  ite  concomitant  in  as  singn- 
lar  a  ceremony  of  divorce.  The  first  recourse  to  which  a 
savage  would  naturally  resort,  in  giving  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion, and  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  infidelity  of  the  fe- 
male, (assuming  that  savages  are  always  susceptible  of  such 
a  feeling,)  would  bo  to  despatch  her  on  the  spot.  But  the 
principle  of  expiation,  in  the  person  of  a  dumb  creature,  for 
offenoea  committed  against  the  Deity,  has,  from  the  very 
creation  of  the  world,  been  so  universal  among  mankind, 
that  it  would  not  be  wondered  at  if  it  should  have  been  ap- 
plied for  the  atonement  of  offences  committed  against  each 
other,  and  nowhere  so  much  so  as  in  the  East — the  land  of 
figare  and  allegory.  The  practice  obtains  with  the  Gipsies 
in  the  matter  of  divorce,  for  they  lay  upon  the  head  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  the  sins  of  their  offending  sister, 
and  generally  let  her  go  free.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
has  this  sacrifice  of  the  horse  never  been  mentioned  in  Scot- 
land before  ?  The  same  question  applies  eqaally  well  to 
their  language,  and  marriage  ceremony,  yet  we  know  that 
both  of  those  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  fact  is,  the  Gip 
sies  have  hitherto  been  so  completely  despised,  and  held  in 
such  thorough  contempt,  that  few  ever  thought  of,  or  would 

•  Edinburgh  Encjclopadia,  toL  i. 

t  Mr.  Borrow  bears  very  poaitiva  teatimony  W  tho  perjonoi  Tirtne  of 
Gipay  iemBlea.  1  have  heard  nativaa  of  Hnngary  apeat  lightly  of  tham  in 
that  reaped ;  but  I  conolnde  that  they  aUaded  to  eicepUona  to  the  general 
rale  amoDg  the  race. — Ed. 
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yentnre  to  make  enquiries  of  them  relative  to,  their  ancient 
customs  and  manacrs ;  and  that,  when  any  of  their  cere- 
monies were  actually  obaerved  by  the  people  at  large,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  mere  frolics,  the  nnmeaning  and 
eitraTagant  practices,  of  a  race  of  beggarly  thieves  and  vag- 
abonds, nawortby  of  the  slightest  attention  or  credit*  In 
whatever  country  the  Gipsies  have  appeared,  they  have  al- 
ways been  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  attachment  to 
the  horse.  The  use  which  they  make  of  this  anima!,.iii  sacri- 
fice, will  sufficiently  account,  in  one  way  at  least,  for  this 
peculiar  feature  in  their  character.  Many  of  the  horses 
which  have  been  stolen  by  them,  since  their  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, I  am  convinced,  have  been  used  in  parting  with  their 
wives,  an  important  religious  ceremony — or  at  least  a  cus- 
tom— which  they  would  long  remember  and  practise.t 

It  is  tlie  general  opinion,  founded  chiefly  upon  the  afl5nity 
of  language,  that  this  singular  people  migrated  from  Hin- 
dostan.  None  of  the  authors  on  the  Gipsies,  however,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  have,  in  their  researches,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, among  the  tribe,  any  customs  of  a  religious  nature, 
by  wliich  their  religious  notions  and  ceremonies,  at  the  time 
they  entered  Europe,  could  be  ascertained.  Indeed,  the 
learned  and  industrious  Grellmann  expressly  states  that  the 
Gipsies  did  not  bring  any  particular  religion  with  them, 
from  their  native  country,  by  which  they  conld  be  distin- 
guished from  other  people.  The  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  the  horse, 
at  parting  with  their  wives,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  great  Hindoo  religious  sacrifice  of  the  As- 
wamedha,  or  Assummeed  Jvgg,  observed  by  all  the  four 
principal  castes  in  India,  enumerated  in  the  Gentoo  code  of 
laws,  translated  from  the  Persian  copy,  by  Nathaniel  Bras- 
sey  Halhed,  and  is  proof,  besides  the  similarity  of  language,  - 

*  Wliat  OUT  rathor  uyi,  relative  to  the  Bscrifice  of  tbe  horse,  bv  the  Gip- 
■tea,  not  being  known  to  the  people  of  Scotland  at  large,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  aubject  of  the  tribe.  And  we  aee  bere  bow  adm&abl;  the 
paadooa — in  thia  caae,  the  prejudice  and  IneredoUty — of  monlcind  are  eal- 
enlAtad  to  blind  them  to  &ctB.  perhapa  («  (acts  the  moot  obrions  and  incon- 
teatibls.  What  ie  etated  of  tbe  Gipeiea  in  this  work,  gcnerallv,  ahonld  be 
DO  matter  of  wonder  ;  the  real  wander,  if  wonder  there  ahonld  be,  ia  that  it 
ehoold  not  have  been  inown  to  the  world  before. — En. 

t  GreUmann  Bflya,  of  the  HongarUn  Gipriee,  "  The  grOBtert  Imnry  to 
tliein  la  when  they  can  procare  a  roaat  of  cattle  that  have  died  of  as;  di»- 
temper,  whether  it  be  sheep,  pig,  cow,  or  oUier  beaat,  o  horu  <nuy  tx- 
«iptoi"— Ed. 
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that  the  Gipsies  are  from  HiodostaD.  Before  the  Gentoo 
code  of  laws  came  into  my  hands,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  ceremony  of  sacrificing  horses  might  be  a  Tartar 
custom,  as  the  ancient  Pagan  tribes  of  Tartary  also  sacrificed 
horses,  on  certain  occasions ;  and  my  conjectures  were  conn- 
tenanced  by  the  Qipsy  and  Tartar  ceremonies  being  some- 
what simUar  in  their  details.  Indeed,  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  Gipsies,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  obtained  the  name  of  Tartars.  "They 
were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  unmolested  in 
Denmark,  as  the  code  of  Danish  laws  specifies  :  The  Tartar 
Gipsies,  who  wander  about  everywhere,  doing  great  damage 
to  the  people,  by  their  lies,  thefts,  and  witchcraft,  shall  be 
taken  into  custody  by  every  magistrate."  And  it  also  ap- 
pears, according  to  Grellmann,  that  the  Gipsies  sometimes 
called  themselves  Tartars.  If  it  was  observed,  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  they  sacrificed  horses,  a  custom  very  common  at 
one  time  among  the  Tartars,  their  supposed  Tartar  origin 
would  appear  to  have  bad  some  foundation.    The  Tartar 

Erinces  seem  to  have  ratified  and  confirmed  their  military 
;(^uc9  by  sacrificing  horses  and  drinking  of  a  running 
stream  ;  and  we  find  our  Scottish  Gipsies  dissolving  their 
matrimonial  alliances  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  same 
animal,  while  some  Gipsies  state  that  horses  were  also,  at 
one  time,  sacrificed  at  their  marriage  ceremonies.  At  these 
sacrifices  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  no  Deity — no  invisible 
agen<^ — appears,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  have  been  in- 
voked by  the  sacrificers. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  custom  of  the  Tartars,  more  partic- 
ularly, to  show  that  the  Gipsies  are  not  the  only  people 
who  nave  sacrificed  horses.  The  ancient  Hindoos,  as  already 
stated,  sacrificed  horses.  The  Greeks  did  the  same  to  Nep- 
tune ;  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  their  god,  Asaa-Thor, 
the  representative  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  Persians,  likewise,  to 
the  emi.*  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Gipsy  sacri- 
fice of  the  horse  is  the  remains  of  the  great  ABaumm^  Jugg 
of  the  Hindoos,  observed  by  tribes  of  greater  antiquity  than 

■  It  appean  that  the  Jews,  irbeo  they  lapsed  into  the  ^rosBest  idolatiy, 
dedicated  horses  to  the  sdd.  "And  he  (Josiah)  took  awaj  the  horaea  that 
the  Idogs  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  anc,  at  the  eatering  io  of  the  bouse  of 
the  Lord,  by  the  chamber  of  Mathan-melech,  the  chamberluo,  which  <tu  in 
the  (nborln,  and  bunt  the  chariots  of  Itie  BOH  with  fire"   ilKbiss,xiiU.ll. 
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the  modern  nationB  of  India,  as  appears  by  the  Oeatoo  code 
of  laws  already  referred  to. 

Tbe  sao'ificiDg  of  horses  is  a  curious  as  well  as  a  leading 
aod  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Gipsies,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  new  to  the  world.  I  shall,  in  establishing  its 
existence  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  produce  my  authorities 
with  my  details. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was,  and  I  believe  it  still  is,  a  general 
tradition,  over  almost  all  Scotland,  that,  when  the  Tinklers 
parted  from  their  wives,  the  act  of  separation  took  place 
over  the  carcass  Of  a  dead  horse.  In  respect  to  McDonald's 
case,  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Linlithgowshire  Gipsies, 
my  informant,  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  late  an  officer  of  the 
Excise,  a  very  respectable  man,  who  died  in  1819,  at  the  age 
of  74  years,  stated  to  me  that  he  saw  McDonald  and  his 
wife  separated  over  the  body  of  a  dead  horse,  on  a  moor,  at 
Shieldhill,  near  Falkirk,  either  in  the  year  1758  or  1760,  he 
was  uncertain  which.  Tbe  horse  was  laying  stretched  out 
on  the  heath.  The  parties  took  hold  of  each  other  by  the 
band,  and,  commencing  at  the  head  of  tbe  dead  animal, 
walked — the  husband  on  one  side,  and  the  wife  on  the  other 
— till  tbey  came  to  the  tail,  when,  without  speaking  a  word 
to  each  other,  they  parted,  in  opposite  directions,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding on  a  journey.  Mr.  Ramsay  said  he  never  could 
forget  the  violent  swing  which  McDonald  gave  his  wife  at 
parting.  Tbe  time  of  the  day  was  a  little  after  day-break. 
My  informant,  at  tbe  time,  was  going,  with  others,  to  Shield- 
hill  for  coals,  and  happened  to  be  passing  over  a  piece  of 
rising  ground,  when  they  came  close  upon  the  Gipsies,  in  a, 
hollow,  quite  unexpectedly  to  both  parties. 

Another  aged  man  of  eiedibility,  of  the  name  of  James 
Wilson,  at  North  Queensferry,  also  informed  me  that  it  was 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  John 
Lundie,  divorced  four  wives  over  dead  horses,  in  the  manner 
described.  Wilson  further  mentioned  that,  when  Gipsies 
were  once  regularly  separated  over  a  dead  horse,  they  could 
never  again  be  united  in  wedlock  ;  and  that,  unless  they 
were  divorced  in  this  manner,  all  tiie  children  which  the 
female  might  have,  subsequently  to  any  other  mode  of  sepa- 
ration, the  husband  was  obliged  to  support.  In  fact,  the 
transaction  was  not  legal,  according  to  the  Gipsy  usages, 
without  the  horse.    The  facts  of  Lundie,  and  another  Gipsy, 
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of  the  nftme  of  Drummond,  having  diTorced  many  irives 
over  dead  horses,  have  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Beveral 
aged  individnala  who  knew  them  personally.  One  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  Mr.  Richard  Baird,  informed  me  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  actually  saw  John  Lundie  separated  from  one  of 
nis  wives  over  a  dead  horse,  in  the  parish  of  Carriden,  near 
Bo'ness.  My  father,  who  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
83  years,  also  stated  that  it  was  quite  current,  in  Tweed-dale, 
that  Mary  Yorkstone,  wife  of  Matthew  Baillie,  the  Gipsy 
chief,  parted  married  couples  of  her  tribe  over  dead  horses. 

About  ten  years  after  receiving  the  above  information, 
Malcolm's  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  JjOU- 
don  came  into  my  hands ;  wherein  I  found  the  following 
quotations,  from  a  wort  published  in  1674,  describing  the 
different  classes  of  impostors  at  that  period  in  Engknd  : 
"  Patricos,"  says  this  old  author,  "  are  strolling  priests ; 
every  hedge  is  their  parish,  and  every  wandering  rogue 
their  parishioner.  The  service,  he  saith,  is  the  mairying  of 
couples,  without  the  Gospels  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer  : 
the  solemnity  whereof  is  this :  The  parties  to  be  married 
find  out  a  dead  hoi^  or  other  beast ;  standing,  one  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  the  Patrico  bids  them 
live  together  till  death  part  them  ;  so,  shaking  hands,  the 
wedding  is  ended."  Now  the  parties  here  described  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  than  Gipsies.  But  it  also  appears 
that  the  ceremony  alluded  to  is  that  of  dissolving  a  mar- 
riage, and  not  that  of  celebrating  it.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention,  as  I  have  already  done,  that  horses,  at  one  time, 
were  sacrificed  at  their  marriages,  as  well  as  at  their  di- 
vorces. 

Feeling  now  quite  satisfied  that  Gipsies  were,  at  one 
time,  actually  separated  over  the  bodies  of  dead  horses,  and 
horses  only,  (for  I  could  find  no  other  animal  named  but 
horses,)  I  proceeded  to  have  the  fact  confirmed  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  people  themeelves.  And  whether  these 
horses  were  sacrificed  expressly  for  such  purposes,  or  whether 
the  rit^  were  performed  over  horses  accidentally  found 
dead,  I  could  not  discover  till  the  year  1828.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  using  of  dead  horses,  in  separating  man  and 
wife,  was  a  remnant  of  some  ancient  ceremony,  which  induced 
me  to  persevere  io  my  enquiries,  for  the  puipose  of  ascer- 
taining, if  not  the  origin,  at  least  the  particulars,  of  so  ex- 
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traordinary  a  cnstom.  In  the  ^ear  mentioned,  and  in  the 
year  following,  I  examined  a  Gipsy  on  the  subject ;  a  man 
of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
given  me  a  specimen  of  his  language.  He  said  that  he  him- 
self had  witnessed  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  attending 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  From  this  man  I  re- 
ceived the  following  coriouB  particniars  relative  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  horses  and  ceremony  of  divorce ;  which  I  think  may 
be  depended  on,  as  I  was  very  careful  in  observing  that  his 
statements,  taken  down  at  four  different  times,  agreed  with 
each  other. 

When  the  parties  can  no  longer  live  together  as  hnsband 
and  wife,  and  a  separation  for  ever  is  finally  determined  on, 
a  horse,  without  blemish,  and  in  no  manner  of  way  lame,  is 
led  forth  to  the  spot  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  divorce. 
The  hour  at  which  the  rites  must  be  performed  is,  if  possible, 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  "  when  the  sun  is  at  his  height."* 
The  Gipsies  present  caat  lots  for  the  individual  who  is  to 
sacrifice  the  animal,  and  whom  they  call  the  priest,  for  the 
time.  The  priest,  with  a  long  pole  or  stafi'  in  his  hand,t 
walks  round  and  round  the  animal  several  times ;  repeating 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  whose  possession  it  has  been, 
and  extolling  and  expatiating  on  the  rare  qualities  of  so  use- 
flil  an  animal.  It  is  now  let  loose,  and  driven  from  their 
presence,  to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  The  horse,  perfect  and 
free,  is  put  in  the  room  of  the  woman  who  is  to  be  divorced ; 

•  This  Gipsy  mentioned  one  particular  Instance  of  baying  seen  a  couple 
eep&rated  in  this  way,  on  a  wild  moor,  near  Uuntij,  about  the  year  IgOG. 
He  pardcularly  atated  that  a  horae  fonnd  dead  would  not  do  for  a  separa- 
tion, bnt  that  one  must  be  biUed  for  tbe  expreea  purpose ;  SQd  Uiat  "  the 
Bun  muBt  be  at  hie  height"  before  the  horse  could  be  properly  sacrificed. 
From  the  fact  of  Ramsay  stumbling  upon  the  Gipsies  "  a  little  before  day- 
break." it  would  seem  that  circumstanceB  had  compelled  them  to  change 
the  time,  or  adjourn  the  completion,  of  the  aocriSce ;  or  that  the  extreme 
wildnesfl  of  the  victim  had  prevented  ila  being  caught,  and  bo  led  to  the 
"  violent  swing  which  McDonald  gave  his  vrife  at  parting."  And  it  might 
be  that  Ramaa;  had  come  upon  them  when  McDonald  and  bis  wife  Were 
perfcirming  the  last  part  of  the  ceremony,  or  had  caused  them  to  fiiuBh  it 
abruptly;  as  the  old  Gipsy  stated  that  not  only  are  none  but  GipsieB 
allowed  to  be  present  on  such  occasions,  but  that  the  greatest  aocrecy  is 
observed,  to  prevent  discovery  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  tribe. 

f  It  appears  all  the  Gipsies,  male  as  weil  as  female,  who  perform  cere- 
monies for  their  tribe,  carry  long  sto^  In  the  loBtitntes  of  Meno,  page 
S3,  it  ia  written:  "The  staff  of  a  priest  must  be  of  such  length  as  to  reach 
his  hairj  that  of  a  Boldiet  to  reach  his  forehead;  and  that  of  amerduuit 
to  reach  the  nose.' 
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and  by  its  different  moTemecta  is  the  degree  of  her  gnilt 
ascertained.  Some  of  the  Gipsies  now  set  off  in  pnrsoit  of 
it,  and  endeavoor  to  catch  it.  If  it  is  wild  and  intractably 
kicks,  leaps  dykes  and  ditches,  Bcampers  abont,  and  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  easily  taken  hold  of,  the  crimes  and  guilt 
of  the  woman  are  looked  upon  as  nnmerous  and  heinous.  If 
the  horse  is  tamo  aad  docile,  when  it  is  pursued,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  taken  without  much  trouble,  and  without  exiiibit- 
ing  many  capers,  the  guilt  of  the  woman  is  not  considered 
Eo  deep  and  a^ravated ;  and  it  is  then  sacrificed  in  her 
stead.  But  if  it  is  extremely  wild  and  vicious,  and  cannot 
be  taken  without  infinite  trouble,  her  crimes  are  considered 
exceedingly  wicked  and  atrocious ;  and  my  informant'  said 
instauces  occurred  in  which  botji  horse  and  woman  were 
sacrificed  at  the  same  time ;  the  death  of  the  horse,  alone, 
being  then  considered  insufficient  to  atone  for  her  excessive 
guilt  The  individuals  who  catch  the  horse  bring  it  before 
the  priest.  They  repeat  to  him  all  the  faults  and  tricks  it 
had  committed ;  laying  the  whole  of  the  crunes  of  which 
the  woman  Is  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  to  its  chai^  ; 
and  upbraiding  and  scolding  the  dumb  creature,  in  an  angry 
manner,  for  its  conduct  Th^  bring,  as  it  were,  an  accusa- 
tion against  it,  and  plead  for  ita  condemnation.  When  this 
part  of  the  trial  is  finished,  the  priest  takes  a  large  knife 
and  thrusts  it  into  the  heart  of  the  horse  ;  and  its  blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  upon  the  ground  till  life  is  extinct.  The 
dead  animal  is  now  stretohed  out  upon  the  ground.  The 
husband  then  takes  his  stand  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  wife 
on  the  other ;  and,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  repeat 
certain  appropriate  sentences  in  the  Gipsy  language.  They 
then  quit  hold  of  each  other,  and  walk  three  times  round  the 
body  of  the  horse,  contrariwise,  passing  and  crossing  each 
other,  at  certain  points,  as  they  proceed  in  opposiW  Erections. 
At  certain  parts  of  the  animal,  (the  corners  of  the  horse,  was 
the  Gipsy's  expression,)  such  as  the  hind  and  fore  feet,  the 
shoulders  and  haunches,  the  head  and  tail,  the  parties  halt, 
and  face  each  other ;  and  again  repeat  sentences,  in  their 
own  speech,  at  each  time  they  halt  The  two  last  stops  they 
moke,  in  their  circuit  round  the  sacrifice,  are  at  the  head  and 
tail.  At  the  head,  they  again  face  each  other,  and  speak  ; 
and  lastly,  at  the  tail,  they  again  confront  each  other,  utter 
some  more  Gipsy  expressions,  shake  hands,  and  finally  part, 
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the  oae  going  north,  the  other  sooth,  nerer  again  to  be 
nnit^  in  tJiie  life.*  Immediatelr  after  the  Bepsration  takes 
place,  the  voman  receives  a  token,  which  is  made  of  casl^ 
iron,  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  with  a  mark  upon  it 
resembling  the  Roman  character,  T.  After  the  marriage  haa 
been  dissdved,  and  the  woman  dismissed  from  the  sacrifice, 
the  heart  of  the  horse  is  taken  ont  and  roasted  with  fire, 
then  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  or  brandy,  and  eaten  by  the 
husband  and  his  friends  then  present ;  the  female  not  being 
allowed  to  join  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  body  of 
the  horse,  skin  and  everything  aboat  it,  except  the  heart,  ia 
buried  on  the  spot ;  and  years  after  the  ceremony  has  taken 
place,  the  husband  and  his  friends  visit  the  grave  of  the 
animal,  to  see  whetber  it  has  been  distnrbed.  A.t  these 
Tisita,  they  walk  rotrnd  about  the  grave,  with  much  grief  and 


The  husband  may  take  another  wife  whenever  he  pleases, 
but  the  female  is  never  permitted  to  marry  agtun-t  Tlie 
token,  or  raOier  bill  of  divorce,  which  she  receives,  must 
never  be  from  about  her  person.  If  she  loses  it,  or  attempts 
to  pass  herself  off  as  a  woman  never  before  married,  she 
becomes  liable  to  the  pnuishment  of  death.  In  the  event  of 
her  breaking  this  law,  a  council  of  the  chiefs  is  held  upon 
her  conduct,  and  her  fate  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  ;  and,  if  she  is  to  suffer  death,  her  sentence  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  king,  or  principal  leader.  The  culprit 
is  thea  tied  to  a  stake,  with  an  iron  chain,  and  there  cudgel- 
led to  death.  The  execntioners  do  not  extinguish  life  at  one 
beating,  but  leave  the  unhappy  woman  for  a  little  while,  and 
return  to  her,  and  at  last  complete  tfidr  work  l^  despatch- 
ing her  on  the  spot. 

I  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  Gipsy  falling  out 
with  his  wife,  and,  In  the  heat  of  his  paseioo,  snooting  his 
own  horse  dead  on  the  spot  with  his  pistol,  and  forthwith 


u  Ijing  on  the  ground. 

i  Bright,  on  tlM  Upuiah  Gifrales,  am :  "  Widowa  never  marrv  agtin, 
■re  disUosiQuhea  b;  moo  mi  ng- veils,  and  black  shDea  made  lite  U>OM 
of  s  HMm;  do  ali^t  luortiGcatioo,  in  acoantn  wbere  the  fenuieiaT*  ■<>  i«- 
raarkable  for  the  beantj  ot  their  feet."  It  is  most  libdy  Uut  Jimrttdfi- 
malt  Oipiitt  «re  eonfouuded  bure  wiih  leidow; — Ed. 
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performing  the  ceremony  of  divorce  over  the  animal,  with- 
out allowing  bimeeif  a  moment's  time  for  reflection  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  country-people  observed  the  transac- 
tion, and  were  horrified  at  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 
It  was  considered  by  them  as  merely  a  mad  frolic  of  an  en- 
raged Tinkler.  It  took  place  many  years  ago,  in  a  wild,  se- 
questered spot  between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire. 

This  sacrifice  of  the  horse  is  bIbo  observed  by  the  Gipaiea 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  the  year  1830,  a  Russian  gentle- 
man of  observation  and  intelligence,  proprietor  of  estates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  stated  to  me  that  the  Gipsies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  Don,  several  hundred 
verals  from  the  sea  of  Asoph,  sacrificed  horses,  and  ate  part 
of  their  flesh,  in  (he  perfonnance  of  some  very  ancient  cere- 
mony of  idolatry.  They  sacrifice  them  under  night,  in  tiie 
woods,  as  the  practice  is  prohibited  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  police  are  often  detecting  the  Gipsies  in  these 
sacrifices,  and  the  ceremony  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 
My  informant  could  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  Gip^ 
sacrifice  in  Russia ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  which  the  tribe  performed  in  Scotland.  In  Russia,  the 
Gipsies,  like  those  in  this  country,  have  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  they  retain  as  a  secret  among  their  own 
fraternity. 

As  regards  the  sacrificing  of  horses  by  the  Gipsies  of 
Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  do 
not  know  of  its  taking  place  :  nor  has  it  been  denied  to  me. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come,  in  regard  to  the 
question,  is  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that, 
like  their  language  and  ceremony  of  marria^,  it  is  still 
practised  when  it  can  be  done.  In  carrying  out  this  cere- 
mony, there  is  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  which  does  cot 
lay  in  the  way  of  that  of  marriage,  and  it  is  this  t  Where  are 
many  of  the  Tinklers  to  find  a  horse,  over  which  they  can 
obtain  a  divorce?  The  difficulty  with  them  is  as  great  as 
it  is  with  the  people  of  England,  who  must,  at  a  frightful 
expense,  go  to  no  less  than  the  House  of  Lords  to  obtain  an 
act  to  separate  legally  from  their  unfaithful  partners.*  The 
Gipsies,  besides  being  generally  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear 
the  expense  of  what  wiS  procure  them  a  release  in  Uieir  own 
way,  find  it  a  difficult  matter,  in  these  days,  to  steal,  carry  ofi^ 
*  Thu  difficulty  haa  been  removed  by  recent  legiBliliun.-^ED. 
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and  dispose  of  such  a  bulky  article  as  a  horse,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  which  they  will  find  a  new  wife.  I  am  not  aware 
how  they  get  quit  of  this  solemn  and  serious  difficulty,  be- 
yond this,  that  a  Gipsy,  a  Dative  of  Tetholm,  informed  me 
that  some  of  his  brethren  in  that  colony  knock  down  their 
mses,  for  the  purpose  of  parting  with  tlieir  vires,  at  tJie  pres- 
ent day* 

As  the  code  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Hindostan  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  I  shall  here  transcribe  from  the 
work  the  account  of  the  Gentoo  Institution  of  the  Aswor 
medha  or  the  Asaummeed  Jngg,f  that  the  reader  may  comr 
pare  it  with  the  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  horses  ;  for  which,  owing 
to  its  length,  I  ranst  crave  his  indulgence.  It  is  nnder  the 
chapter  of  evidence,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  An  Assummeed  Jugg  ia  when  a  person,  having  com- 
menced a  Jugg,  writes  varions  articles  upon  a  scroll  of 
paper  on  a  horse's  neck,  and  dismisses  the  horse,  sending, 
along  with  the  horse,  a  stout  and  valiant  person,  equipped 
with  the  best  necessaries  and  accoutrements,  to  accompany 
the  horse  day  and  night,  whithersoever  he  shall  choose  to 
go ;  and  if  any  creature,  either  man,  genius  or  dr^^n, 
should  seize  the  horse,  that  man  opposes  such  attempt,  and, 
having  gained  the  victory,  upon  a  battle,  again  gives  the 
horse  his  freedom,  If  any  one  in  this  world,  or  in  heaven, 
or  beneath  the  earth,  would  seize  this  horse,  and  the  horse 
of  himself  comes  to  the  house  of  the  celebrator  of  the  Jv/gg, 
upon  killing  that  horse,  he  must  throw  the  flesh  of  Mm  upon 
the  fire  of  the  Jvk,  and  utter  the  prayers  of  his  Deity ;  sudi  a 
Jv^g  is  called  a  Jvqg  Asmmnieed,  and  the  merit  of  it,  as 
a  religious  work,  is  infinite."    Page  127. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Hindoo  code 
of  laws,  are  the  following  particulars  relative  to  horses, 
which  show  the  great  respect  in  which  these  animals  were 
held  amoug  the  ancient  natives  of  Hindostan.  "  In  an  affair 
concerning  a  horse :  if  any  person  gives  false  evidence,  his 
guilt  is  as  great  as  the  gtiilt  of  murderii^  one  hundred  per- 
sons."   Page  128.    In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  sacrifice 

*  "  An  us  is  someUmsa  uoriflced  by  religiona  ratndiCBiila.  m  an  rtone- 
ment  for  some  fault  by  wUoh  tbey  had  fbrTslted  their  rank  as  dsrot«es.'' — 
Aecouni  of  the  Biiidoot. 

f  -Taegi  I"  Hindottanee,  U  ■  word  which  ligiiifies  a  rsUgfoiu  oeremei^i 
i-tacx  the  wetl-kaomi  temple  Jnggeraaut. 
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of  ihe  horse  is  frequently  noticed ;  and  in  Sir  WiUiftm 
Jonee'  Institates  of  llenn, chapter viii., page  202,  it  ie  said: 
"  A  false  witness,  in  the  case  of  a  horee,  kills,  or  incurs  the 
guilt  of  killing,  one  hundred  kinsmen."  "  The  Aswamedha, 
or  sacrifice  of  iJie  horse :  Cousiderable  difficulties  usually 
attend  that  ceremony ;  for  the  cousecrated  horse  was  to  be 
set  at  libert;  for  a  certain  time,  and  followed  at  a  distance 
\ij  the  owner*  or  his  champion,  who  was  nsnally  one  of  Iiis 
near  kinsmen ;  and  if  any  person  should  attempt  to  stop  it 
in  its  rambles,  a  battle  must  inevitably  ensue  ;  besides,  as 
tilt6  performer  of  an  hundred  Aavmmeakas  became  eqnal  to 
the  god  of  the  firmaments."  {Amtttic  Sesearches,  vd.  iii., 
page  216.)  "  The  inauguration  of  Indra,  (the  Indian  Giod  of 
the  firmaments,)  it  appears,  was  performed  by  sacrificing  an 
hundred  horses.  It  is  imagined  that  this  celebration  be- 
comes a  cause  of  obtaining  great  power  and  universal  mon- 
archy ;  and  many  of  the  kings  in  ancient  India  performed 
this  sacrifice  at  their  inauguration,  similar  to  that  of  In- 
dra's."  "  These  monarchs  were  consecrated  by  these  great 
sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  become  universal  conquerors." 
{AsiMic  Beaea^chea.)  It  appears,  by  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
that  Indra  was  at  one  time  a  mere  mortal,  but  by  sacrificing 
an  hundred  horses,  he  became  sovereign  of  the  firmament ; 
and  that  should  any  Indian  monarch  succeed  in  immolating  an 
hundred  horses,  he  would  displace  Indra. 

The  above  are  literal  and  simple  facts,  which  took  place 
in  performing  the  sacrifice  ;  but  the  following  ia  the  explan- 
ation of  the  mystic  signification  contained  in  the  ceremony. 

"  The  Asaummeed  Jvgg  does  not  merely  consist  in  me 
performance  of  that  ceremony  which  is  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  world,  namely,  in  bringing  a  horse,  and  sacrific- 
ing him ;  but  Aasummeed  is  to  be  taken  iu  a  mystic  signifi- 
cation, as  implying  that  the  sacriScer  must  look  upon  himself  ' 
to  be  typified  in  t^at  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  described ; 
because  the  religious  duty  of  the  Aaaummeed  Jvgg  compre- 
hends all  those  other  religions  duties,  to  the  performance  of 
which  all  the  wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions ;  and  by 
which  ^  the  sincere  professors  of  every  difl'erent  faith  aim 
at  perfection.  The  mystic  signification  thereof  is  as  fol- 
lows : '  The  head  of  that  unblemished  horse  is  the  symbol 
of  the  morning ;  his  eyes  are  the  sun ;  his  breath  the  wind ; 
his  wide-opening  mouth  is  the  Siahwdner,  or  that  iuoate 
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warmth  which  invigorates  alt  tbe  world ;  his  body  typifies 
ono  eatire  year ;  his  back,  paradise  ;  his  belly,  the  plains ; 
his  hoof,  this  earth  ;  his  sides,  the  four  qnarters  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  bones  thereof,  the  intermediate  spacee  between 
the  four  quarters  ;  the  rest  of  his  limbs  represent  all  distinct 
matter ;  wie  places  where  those  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply 
the  months,  and  halves  of  the  months,  which  are  called  Peche 
(or  fortnights) ;  his  feet  signify  night  and  day  ;  and  night  and 
day  are  of  four  kinds  ;  first,  the  ni^t  and  day  of  Brihma ; 
second,  the  night  and  day  of  angels  ;  third,  the  night  and  day 
of  the  world  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  sJicestors ;  fourth,  the 
night  and  day  of  mortals.  These  four  kinds  are  typified  in 
his  fom-  feet.  The  rest  of  his  bon^  are  the  constellatioDS 
of  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  Uie  twenty-eight  stages'Of  the 
moon's  course,  called  the  lunar  year ;  his  flesh  is  the  clouds ; 
his  food  the  sand  ;  his  tendons  the  rivers  ;  his  spleen  and 
liver  the  mountains  ;  the  hair  of  his  body  the  vegetables, 
and  bis  long  hair  the  trees.  The  fore  part  of  his  body  typi- 
fies the  fir^  half  of  the  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the  latter 
half;  his  yawning  is  tbe  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
tunung  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud ;  his  urine  rep- 
resents the  rain ;  and  his  mental  reflection  is  bis  only 
Bpeech, 

"  The  golden  vessels,  which  are  prepared  before  the  horse 
is  let  loose,  are  the  light  of  the  day ;  and  the  place  where 
these  vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  ocean  of  the  East ; 
the  silver  vessels,  which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  lei  " 
loose,  are  the  light  of  the  night ;  and  the  place  where  those 
vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  ocean  of  tJie  West.  These 
two  sorts  of  vessels  arc  always  before  and  after  the  horse. 
Tbe  Arabian  horse,  which,  on  account  of  hie  swiftness,  is 
called  Sy,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  angels ;  tiie 
Tdjee,  which  is  of  the  race  of  Persian  horses,  is  the  per- 
former of  the  journeyB  of  the  Kvndherpa  (or  the  good  spints); 
the  Wdafta,  which  is  of  the  race  of  the  deformed  TAjee 
horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  </inff  (or  demons) ; 
and  the  Ashoo,  which  is  of  the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is 
the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  mankind.  This  one  horse 
which  performs  these  several  services,  on  account  of  his 
four  different  sorts  of  riders,  obtains  the  four  different  ap- 
pellations. The  place  where  this  horse  remains  is  the  great 
ocean,  which  sigmfies  the  great  spirit  of  Ferm-ai/ma,  or  the 
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universal  eoiil,  which  proceeds  also  from  that  Perntratraii, 
and  ia  comprehended  in  the  same  Perm-atmd. 

"  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  horse,  and  Jook  npoii 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself:  and  cCQceiring  the 
Atrm  (or  divine  sonl)  to  be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  self  be  absorbed  in  that  Atmd."  Page  19. 

Mr,  Halhed,  the  translator,  justly  observes :  "  This  is  the 
tery  acme  and  enthusiasm  of  all^ory,  and  wonderfully  dis- 
plays the  picturesque  powers  of  fancy  in  an  Asiatic  genius  ; 
yet,  unnatuTfd  as  the  account  there  stands,  it  is  seriously 
credited  by  the  Hindoos  of  all  denominations."  On  tlie 
ether  band,  he  thinks  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between 
this  very  ancient  Hindoo  ceremony  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
scape-goat,  in  the  Bible,  deacribed  in  the  21st  and  22d 
verses  <rf  the  16th  chapter  of  Leviticns,  viz. :  "  And  Aaron 
shall  lay  both  hie  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions,  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat ;  and  shall  send  him  away,  by  the 
band  of  a  fit  man,  into  the  wilderness :  and  the  goat  shall 
bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited ; 
and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness."  Page  17. 
Ifl  the  same  manner,  all  the  iniquities  of  the  sacrificer,  in 
the  Gfentoo  ceremony,  are  laid  upon  the  horse,  which  ia  let 
loose,  and  attended  by  a  stout  and  valiant  person.  The 
same  is  done  in  the  Gipsy  sacrifice,  as  ^rpifying  the  womaa 
to  be  divorced.  ' 

The  resemblance  between  the  Gipsy  and  the  Hindoo  sacr 
rifice  ie  close  and  striking  in  their  general  bearings.     The 
Hindoo  sacrificer  is  typified  in  the  horse,  and  his  sins  are  , 
ascertfuned  and  described  by  the  motions  or  movements  of  ' 
the  anim^ ;  for  if  the  horse  ia  very  docile  and  tame,  and  of 
its  own  accord  comes  to  the  Hindoo  celebrator  of  the  sacri- , 
fice,  his  merits  are  then  infinite,  and  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  worshipped.    In  the  Gipsy  sacrifice,  if  the  horse 
is  in  like  muuter  quiet,  and  easily  caught,  the  woman,  whom 
it  repfeseals,  is  then  comparatively  innocent    In  India,  part 
(tf  the  ^(fe»A  of  the  horse  was  eaten :  among  &e  Gipsies,  the 
Jieart  is  eaten.     The  Hindoos  sacrificed  their  enemies,  by 
FUbstitntin^  for  them  a  buffalo,  &c. ;  the  Gipies  sacrifice 
their  unfattl^  wives,  by  the  sutetitnte  of  a  noret.    In  tbe- 
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Hiadoo  sacrifice,  particiilar  parts  of  the  horse  alle^ricallj 
represent  certaiD  parte  of  the  earth  :  at  certain  parts  of  tiia 
horse,  (the  comers,  as  the  Gipsies  call  them,)  the  Gipsies,  id 
their  circuit  round  the  animal,  halt,  and  ntter  particular 
sentences  in  their  own  langttage,  as  if  these  parte  were  of 
more  importance,  and  had  more  influence,  than  the  other 
parts.  And  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  seiltences,  some  in* 
I  visible  agency,  vras  addressed  and  invoked  by  the  Gipsies. 

As  the  AawamedM,  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  religions  ceremonies  of  every  caste  of 
Bindoos,  in  ancient  India,  so  it  would  be  the  last  to  be  for< 
gotten  br  the  wandering  Gipsies.  And  as  both  sacrificed  at 
twelve  oolock,  noon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  of- 
fered their  Bacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  animating  soul  of  nnivei^ 
sal  nature.  As  already  stated,  the  Gipsies,  while  travelling, 
assume  new  names  every  morning  before  setting  ont ;  but 
when  noon-tide  arrives,  diey  resume  their  permanent  English 
ones.  This  custom  is  practised  daily,  and  has  undoubtedly 
also  some  reference  to  the  sun.  By  the  account  of  tlie  Gipsy 
already  mentioned,  the  hoi-se  must,  if  possible,  be  killed  at 
noon.  According  to  Southey,  in  his  curse  of  Kehamah,  tho 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  in  India  was  performed  at  the  same 
time.  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  history  of  India,  says :  "  Tho 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  is  the  most  imposing,  and  the  earliest, 
heathenish  rite  on  record,  aud  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  an- 
ciently, in  India."  According  to  the  same  author,  the  horso 
in  India  must  be  milk-white,  with  particular  marks  upon  it. 
The  Gipsy's  horse  to  be  sacrificed  must  be  sound,  and  with- 
ont  blemish;  but  no  particular  colour  is.  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Halhed,  the  horse  sacrificed  in  India  was  also 
without  blemish. 

I  have,  perhaps,  been  too  minute  and  tedious  in  describing 
these  rices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentoos ;  but  the  singular 
fact  that  our  Scottish  Tinklers  yet — at  least  till  very  lately — 
retained  the  imnortant  fragmente  of  the  aocieut  mytholt^ 
of  the  Pagan  tribes  of  Hindostan,  is  offered  as  an  apology  t& 
the  curious  reader  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  details.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  there  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  a 
resemblance  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gipsies  and  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  as  there  is  affinity  between  modem  Hln- 
dostanee  and  the  language  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at  tha 
present  day,  as  will  i>e  seen  in  the  following  chi^ter. 
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CHAPTER  K. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Scottiah  Gipsies  appear  to  be  extremely  tenaciona  of 
retaining  their  langaage,  as  their  principal  secret,  among 
themselves,  and  seem,  from  what  I  have  read  on  the  subject, 
to  be  much  less  conunuoicative,  on  thiB  and  other  matters 
relative  to  their  history,  than  those  of  England  and  other 
countries.  On  speaking  to  them  of  their  ppeech,  they  ex- 
hibit an  extraordinary  degree  of  fear,  caution,  reluctance, 
diatrust,  agd  suspicion  ;  and,  rather  than  give  any  informa- 
tion  on  the  subject,  will  submit  to  any  self-denial.  It  has 
been  so  well  retained  among  themselves,  that  I  believe  it  is 
scarcely  credited,  even  by  individuals  of  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence, that  it  exists  at  all,  at  the  present  day,  but  as  slaog, 
0^  by  common  thieves,  honse-breakers  and.  beggars,  and 
by  tiiose  denominated  flash  and  family  men.* 


Of  tlie  Hunganan  Gipsies,  Oretlnlann  writes :  "  It  irill  be  recollected,  from 
the  first,  bow  great  a  secret  tbej  make  of  their  langoage,  and  how  ea»- 

gciouB  they  appear  when  any  person  wishes  to  learn  a  few  words  <^  it. 
ren  if  the  Gipsy  la  not  perverse,  he  is  verj  inattentive,  and  is  conse- 
quentlj  lively  to  answer  some  other  rather  than  the  trae  G-ipe;  word."         l 

Of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  Bright  says;  "  So  one,  who  has  not  had  ex- 
perience, can  conceive  Ihs  difficulty  of  gaining  intelligibla  in&rmalJon,  jroiu 
people  eo  rude,  upon  the  Bnbject  of  their  language.  If  you  ask  for  a  word, 
Uiey  give  you  a  whole  sentence ;  and  on  aijking  a  second  time,  they  give 
the  sentence  a  totallj  different  tarn,  or  introduce  some  fiznre  alti^^er 
— ■—'  Thus  it  was  with  our  Gipsy,  who,  at  length,  tired  of  our  questions, 
)  most  piteouslj  to  be  released ;  whioh  we  granted  him,  only  on  con- 
of  his  returning  in  the  eveniDg." 
Of  the  Spnnish  Gipsies,  Mr,  Borrow  writes:  "  It  is  only  by  liatening 
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Among  tte  causes  contributing  to  this  state  of  things 
among  the  Scottisli  Gipgies,  and  vhat  are  called  Tink- 
lers or  Tinkers,  for  they  are  the  same  people,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  The  traditional  accounts  of  the  nn- 
meroua  imprisonmeots,  banishments,  and  executions,  which 
many  of  the  race  nndenrent,  for  merely  being  "  by  habit 
-and  repute  Gipai^"  under  the  severe  laws  passed  against 
itbem,  are  stUl  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. They  still  entertain  the  idea  that  they  are  a  perse- 
cated  race,  and  liable,  if  known  to  be  Gipsies,  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  statutes  framed  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  people.  But,  apart  from  this  view  of  the  question, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland  are 
more  reserved,  (they  are  generally  altogether  Filent,)  in  re- 
fipect  to  themselves,  than  their  brethren  in  other  countrira 
seem  to  be?    It  may  be  answered,  that  our  Scottish  tribes 

of  tbeir  Tocabnlary,  b;  enquiring  of  them  bow  particulBr  objects  snd  Ideas 
are  styled  in  the  same ;  for,  with  the  eicepllon  of  the  names  of  tiie  moat 
oommon  things,  ^b;  are  lotallj  incapable,  ns  a  Spsnieh  writer  haa  obsened, 
of  j^elding  the  required  intonnstion ;  owing  to  their  great  ignotaoce,  tho 
Bhortneu  of  their  memories,  oi,  rather,  the  state  of  beniidenaent  to  which 
their  minds  are  bronf  ht  by  any  question  which  tends  to  bring  their  reason- 
ing bcnitieB  into  action ;  thougb,  not  unfrequently,  the  very  words  which 
have  Iwsn  in  tuh  required  «  (hem  will,  a  minoM  subsequently,  proceed 
Inadvertently  from  their  moutiu." 

What  has  Deen  said  by  the  two  last-named  writers  la  very  wide  of  the 
tpark;  GreJlmBnii,however,luts  it  exactly.  The  Gipsies  have  excellent  metuo- 
rtes.  It  is  all  they  have  to  depend  on.  u  they  had  not  good  memories,  how 
•ould  they,  at  the  present  day,  speak  a  word  of  their  language  at  all  ?  The 
difficolty  in  quegtJon  i*  down-rif^t  shutting,  and  not  a  want  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  Gipsy.  The  present  chapter  will  Uitow  some  light  on  the 
Bubject.  Even  Hr.  Borrow  himself  f^ves  an  ample  refnlotion  to  his  iweep- 
tng  acoonnt  of  the  Spanish  Olp^ea,  u  r^^d  to  th^  language ;  for,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  he  Bays :  "  I  recited  the  Aposues'  Creed  to  the 
Gipsies,  sentence  by  sentence,  which  they  translated  as  I  proceeded.  Iliey 
exhibited  the  greatest  eagerness  and  interest  in  their  unwonted  occupation, 
and  frequently  broke  into  loud  disputes  as  to  the  beat  rendering,  many  be- 
ing offered  at  the  same  time.  1  Uien  read  the  tronllation  aloud,  whereupon 
they  raised  a  shout  of  eznltation,  and  appeared  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
compo^tloD."  On  this  occafdoo,  Ur.  Borrow  evidently  had  the  Gipsies  ia 
the  right  hmnour — that  is,  off  their  guard,  excited,  and  much  interested  ia 
the  subject.  He  says,  in  another  place :  "  The  language  they  speak  among 
themselves,  and  they  are  parUcolarly  amione  to  keep  others  in  ignorance 
of  it."  As  a  general  thing,  they  aeem  to  have  been  Iwred  by  people  mnch 
above  them  in  the  scale  of  society ;  with  whom,  their  natural  politeness, 
and  expectationa  of  money  or  other  benefits,  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
do  anything  than  ^ve  them  that  which  It  is  inborn  in  their  natnie  ttt 
keep  to  themselvos. — £d. 
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are,  in  goneral,  mnch  more  civilized,  ihcir  bands  more  brolccn 
up,  and  the  individuala  more  mixed  with,  and  scattered 
tliroDgh,  the  general  popnlation  of  the  country,  than  the 
Gipsies  of  other  nations ;  and  it  therefore  appears  to  me 
tfiat  the  more  their  blood  gets  mixed  iritli  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary natives,  and  &e  more  they  approach  to  civilization,  tho , 
more  determinedly  ■will  they  conceal  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  their  tribe,  to  prevent  their  neighbours  ascertaining 
their  origin  and  nationality.  The  slightest  taunting  allu- 
sion to  the  forefathers  of  half-civiliz^  Scottish  Tinklers 
kindles  up  in  their  breasts  a  storm  of  wrath  and  fury  :  for 
they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  feeling  which  is  enter- 
tained toward  their  tribe  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.*  "  I  have,"  said  one  of  them  to  me,  "  wrought  all 
my  life  in  a  shop  with  fellow-tradesmen,  and  not  one  of 
them  ever  discovered  that  I  knew  a  single  Gipsy  word."  A 
Gipsy  woman  also  informed  me  that  herself  and  sister  had 
nearly  lost  their  lives,  on  account  of  their  language.  The 
following  are  the  particulars :  The  two  sisters  chanced  to 
be  in  a  public-house  near  Alloa,  when  a  number  of  colliers, 
belonging  to  the  coal-works  at  Sanchie,  were  present.  Thd 
one  sister,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  in  the  Gipsy  language, 
desired  the  other,  among  other  things,  to  make  ready  some 
broth  for  their  repast.  The  colliers  took  hold  of  the  two 
Gipsy  words,  shavcka  and  Uawkie,  which  signify  broth  and 
pot ;  thinking  ihe  Tinkler  women  were  calling  them  Saiichie 
£lackiea,  in  derision  and  contempt  of  their  dark,  subterra- 
neous cfdling.  The  conaeqaence  was,  that  tie  savage  colliers 
attacked  the  innocent  Tinklers,  calling  out  that  t£ey  would 
**  grind  them  to  powder,"  for  calling  tiem  Bavchie  BlacMes. 
But  tfae  determined  Gipsies  would  rather  perish  than  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  English,  to  appease  the  en- 
raged colliers ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  it  would  nave  exposed 
our  tribe,  and  made  ourselves  odious  to  the  world."  The 
two  defenceless  females  might  have  been  murdered  by  their 
brutal  assailants,  had  not  the  master  of  the  house  fortunately 
eome  to  their  assistance.    The  poor  Gipsies  felt  the  effects 

■  Hill  opinion  1b  oooflniied  hy  tlie  tket  thkt  the  Oipriea  whom  ths  Rev. 
Ui-  Crabbe  haa  mTlliiBd  will  not  now  be  seen  among  tiia  others  of  tha 
tribe,  at  his  annnat  featival,  at  Sonthampton.  We  hare  abeadj  Been,  nader 
tba  head  of  ContlneDtal  Olpgiee,  that  "thoee  who  are  gold-washel*  la 

TranajlTanla  and  the  Banat  have  no  int«rcoDTBe  with  otherB  of  thdr  Mt 
Uoa.;  nor  do  tbey  lUie  to  he  called  Qlpeles.' 
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■of  the  beating  they  had  received,  for  many  months  thereafter ; 
and  my  informant  had  not  recovered  from  her  bruiees  at  the 
time  she  mentioned  the  circumstaoces  to  me." 

They  are  also  anzious  to  retain  their  language,  as  a  secret 
among  themselveB,  for  the  use  w^hich  it  is  to  them  in  con- 
ducting boiiiness  in  markets  or  other  places  of  public  reeort. 
But  they  are  very  chary  of  the  manner  in  which  they  em- 
ploy it  on  such  occasions.  Besides  this,  they  display  all  the 
pride  and  vanity  in  possessing  the  language  which  is  com- 
mon with  linguists  generally.  The  determined  and  nni- 
form  principle  laid  down  by  them,  to  avoid  all  commnni- 
cations  with  "  strangers"  on  the  subject,  and  their  resolution 
to  keep  it  a  secret  within  their  own  tribe,  will  be  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  following  facta. 

For  seven  years,  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Baillie,  about 
fifty  years  of  t^,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  called  regu- 
larly at  my  house,  twice  a  year,  while  on  her  peregrinations 
ihrough  the  country,  selling  spoons  and  other  articles  made 
from  horn.  Every  time  I  saw  her,  I  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  give  me  some  of  her  secret  speech,  as  I  was  cer- 
tain she  was  acquainted  with  the  Gipsy  tongue.  But,  not 
to  alarm  her  by  calling  it  by  that  name,  I  always  said  to 
her.ina  jocular  manner,  that  itwasthemc»onwora  Iwished 
her  to  teach  me.  She,  however,  as  regularly  and  firmly 
declared  tliat  she  knew  of  no  such  langoage  among  the 
Tinklers.  I  always  treated  her  kindly,  and  desired  her  to 
continue  her  visits.  I  gave  her,  each  time  she  called,  a 
glass  of  spirits,  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  such  articles  ;  and 
generally  purchased  some  trifle  from  her,  for  which  I  inten- 
tionally paid  her  more  than  its  value.  She  so  far  yielded 
to  my  importunilieB,  that,  for  the  last  three  years  she  called, 
she  went  the  length  of  saying  that  she  would  tell  me  "  some- 
thing" the  next  time  she  came  back.  But  when  she  returned, 
she  guardedly  evaded  all  my  questions,  by  constantly  repeat- 
ing nearly  the  same  answer,  such  as,  "  I  will  speak  to  yon 
the  next  time  I  come  ba«k,  sir."  After  having  been  put  off 
for  aevefii  years  in  this  manner,  I  was  determined  to  pat  her 

*  Od  the  whole,  hovever,  our  Boottisli  pewuitry,  is  some  districts,  do 
cot  gn&fXj  despise  the  Tiijilere  ;  at  least  Dot  \o  the  sune  extent  as  Che 
inhabiUnts  of  Bocae  other  conntriea  seem  to  do.  When  not  iiiTolved  in 
quarrels  with  the  Gipsies,  onr  conntrj  people,  with  tha  exception  of  e  con- 
•iderabla  portian  of  Che  Und-owners.  were,  and  are  eren  yet.  rather  fbnd 
(rf  ihe  tuptrior  bmiliee  of  the  nontaibc  cla«  of  these  people,  than  otherwiia. 


to  the  nsaal  test,  should  she  never  enter  my  door  again,  and, 
as  she  was  walking  out  of  the  gate  of  my  garden,  I  called  to 
her,  .n  the  Gipsy  language,  "  Jaw  vree,  managie  I" — ^o  away, 
woman.)  She  immediately  turned  rotmd,  and,  laughing,  re- 
plied, "  I  will  jaw  with  you  when  I  come  back,  gaugie" — (I 
will  go  or  speak  with  yon,  when  I  come  back,  man.)  She 
returned,  as  usual,  in  December  following.  I  again  re- 
quested her  to  give  me  some  of  her  words,  assuring  her  that 
she  would  be  in  no  danger  from  me  on  that  aooount,  I  fur- 
ther told  her  it  was  of  no  use  to  conceal  her  speech  from  me, 
having,  the  last  time  she  was  in  my  house,  shown  her  that  I 
was  acquaiuted  with  it  After  considerable  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  she  consented  ;  but  then,  she  said,  she  would  not 
allow  any  one  in  the  house  to  hear  her  speak  to  me  but  my 
wife.  I  took  her  at  once  into  my  parlour,  and,  on  being 
desired,  she,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  embarrassment, 
took  the  seat  next  the  fire.  Observing  the  door  of  the  room 
a  little  open,  she  desired  it  to  be  shut,  in  case  of  her  being 
overheard,  again  mentioning  that  she  had  no  objections  to 
my  wife  being  present,  and  gravely  observing  that  "  hus- 
bands and  wives  were  one,  and  should  know  all  one  another's 
secrets."  She  stated  that  the  public  would  look  upon  her 
with  horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  she  could  speak 
the  Gipsy  language.  She  was  extremely  civil  and  intelli- 
gent, yet  placed  me  npon  a  familiar  equality  with  herself, 
when  she  found  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  her  speech,  and 
could  repeat  some  of  the  words  of  it.  Her  nature,  to  appear- 
ance, seemed  changed.  Her  bold  and  fieir  disposition  was 
softened  and  subdued.  She  was  very  frank  and  polito ;  re> 
tained  her  self-possession,  and  spoke  with  great  propriety.* 
The  words  which  I  got  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  chapter. 

In  corroboration  of  this  principle  of  concealment  observed 
b^  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  relative  to  their  language,  I  may 
give  a  fact  which  will  show  how  artful  they  are  in  avoiding 
any  allusion  to  it.  One  evening,  as  a  band  of  potters,  with 
a  cart  of  earthenware,  were  travelling  on  the  high-road,  in 
a  wild  glen  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  brother  of  mine  over- 

■  Th^  (the  feaiMa)  speech  ia  as  Soent,  and  thur  eyes  as  naabaahed,  in 
the  presence  of  rojolty,  as  before  those  from  whom  mej  hare  Dotbing  to 

knno   nw  tmaw  •     iha   -^ujiilt   rtf  urhE.^K   iiM     that     ^ru^l   nUndS  qUUl    befOFe  thwin,— 
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heard  tliem,  male  and  female,  conversing  in  a  langaage,  a 
word  of  vhich  he  did  not  nnderetand.  Aa  the  road  was 
very  bad,  end  the  night  dark,  one  of  the  females  of  the  band 
was  a  few  Tarda  in  advance  of  the  cart,  acting  as  a  guide  to 
the  horde.  Every  now  and  then,  among  other  unintelligible 
expresstonn,  she  called  out  "Shan  drom."  My  broker's 
curi(»ity  was  excited  by  hearing  the  potters  conversing  in 
this  manner,  and,  next  morning,  he  went  to  where  they  lodged, 
in  an  out-honae  on  the  farm,  and  enquired  of  the  female 
what  she  was  saying  on  the  road,  the  night  before,  and  what 
she  meant  by  "BImr  drom."  The  woman  appeared  con- 
fused at  the  unexpected  question ;  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
covered her  aelf-possession,  and  artfully  replied  that  they 
were  talking  LaHn  (!)  and  that  " Bfian  drom"  in  Latin, 
signified  "  mA  road.  But  the  truth  is,  "  Shan  drom"  is 
the  Gipsy  expression  for  bad  road,  as  will  by  and  by  be  seen. 

Besides  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  way  of  getting 
any  of  their  language  from  them,  there  is  a  general  one  that 
arises  &om  the  suspicious,  unsettled,  restless,  fickle  and  vola- 
tile nature  by  which  they  are  characterized.  It  is  a  tare 
thing  to  get  them  to  apeak  consecutively  for  more  than  a 
iiew  minutes  on  any  subject,  thus  precluding  the  possibili^, 
in  most  instances,  of  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable 
hnmour  in  which  they  may  be  found,  in  the  matter  of  their 
general  history — leavii^  alone  the  formal  and  serious  oto- 
cedure  necessary  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  their  lan- 
guage. If  this  favourable  turn  in  their  disposition  is  allowed  - 
to  pass,  it  is  rarely  anything  of  that  nature  can  be  got  from 
them  at  that  meeting ;  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that,  at 
any  after  interviews,  they  will  entirely  evade  the  matter  so 
much  desired. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  now  proceed  to  stata  the 
method  I  adopted  to  get  at  the  Gipsy  language. 

Short  vocabularies  of  the  language  of  the  Tachengaiea  of 
Turkey,  the  Cygania  of  Hungary,  the  Zigewnera  of  Germany, 
the  (hiaiioa  of  Spain,  and  £e  Gipaiea  of  England,  have,  at 
different  periods,  since  1783,  issued  from  the  press,  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  speci- 
mens of  our  Scottish  Tinkler  or  Gipsy  language  having  as 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  former  I 
committed  to  memory,  and  ased,  intermixed  with  English 
words,  in  questions  1  would  put  to  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  In  this 


Tay.one  vord  Tould  lead  to  another.  I  would  address  tfaem 
in  a  confident  and  familiar  manner,  ae  if  I  were  one  of  tbem- 
selves,  and  knew  exactly  wbo  they  were,  and  all  about  them. 
I  would,  for  instance,  ask  them  :  Have  you  iigrye  (horse)  7 
How  many  chauviea  (children)  have  you  ?  Where  is  your 
gaagie  (husband)  ?  Do  yon  sell  roya  (spoons)  1  Beinf; 
taken  completely  by,  surprise,  tfaey  would  give  me  at  ouoe  a 
true  answer.  For,  being  the  first,  as  far  an  I  know,  to  apply 
the  language  of  the  Gipsies  of  the  continent  to  our  own 
tribes,  they  could  natorallyhave  no  hesitation  in  replying  to 
m^  questions ;  although  they  would  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
Gipsy  I  could  possibly  be — dressed,  as  I  was,  in  black,  with 
black  neck-cloth,  and  no  display  of  linen,  save  a  rtaffled 
breast,  thick-soled  shoes  and  gaiters.  The  consequence 
was,  I  became  a  character  of  interest  to  many  of  the  Gipsies 
to  be  found  in  a  circuit  of  msJiy  miles ;  and  great  wonder 
was  excited  in  their  untutored  minds,  leading  to  a  desire  to 
see,  and  know  something  of,  the  Riah  Nawken,  or  the  gen- 
tleman Gipsy.  On  such  occasions,  I  would  treat  them  as  I 
would  land  a  fish — give  them  hook  and  line  enough.  But 
the  circumstance  was  to  them  something  incomprehensible, 
for,  although  Gipsies  are  very  ready-witted,  and  possess 
great  natural  resources,  in  thieving,  and  playing  tncks  of 
every  kind,  and  great  tact  in  getting  out  of  difficulties  of 
that  nature — which,  with  them,  are  matters  of  instinct,  train- 
ing, and  practice — their  whole  tnind  being  bent,  and  exclo- 
eively  emplored,  in  that  direction,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  form  any  intelligible  opinion  as  to  m^  true  char- 
acter, provided  I  was  any  way  discreet  in  disguismg  my  real 
position  among  them.  As  little  chance  was  there  of  any  of 
tiiemselves  informing  the  others  of  what  assistance  they  had 
inadvertently  been  to  me,  in  getting  at  their  language. 
Some  of  them  might  have  an  idea  that  one  of  their  race  had, 
in  their  own  way  of  thinking,  peached,  turned  traitor  to 
their  blood,  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  At  times,  if  they 
happened  to  see  me  approach  them,  bo  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  scrntEnize  me — which  they  are  much  glveu  to,  with 
people  generally — they  would  not  be  so  easily  disconcerted 
at  any  question  put  to  them  in  their  language  ;  but  the  re- 
sult would  be  either  direct  replies,  or  uie  most  ludicrous 
scenes  of  surprise  and  terror  imaginable,  which,  to  be  en- 
joyed, were  only  to  be  seen,  but  could  not  be  described, 
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although  the  seqtiel  will  in  some  measare  illustrate  them. 
At  other  times,  if  I  addressed  a  Gi[^y  in  his  owd  language, 
sDd  spoke  to  him  in  a  kind  and  familiar  manner,  as  if  I  had 
been  soothing  a  wild  and  unraant^able  horse,  before  moimt- 
ing  him,  he  would  either  very  awkwardly  pretend  not  to 
understand  what  I  meant,  or,  with  a  downcast  and  giiilty 
look,  and  subdued  voice,  immediately  answer  my  Gipsy 
words  in  English.  But  if  I  put  the  words  to  him  in  an  ab- 
rupt, hasty,  or  threatening  manner,  he  would  either  take  to 
his  heels,  or  turn  upon  me,  like  a  tiger,  and  pour  out  upon 
me  a  torrent  of  abusive  language.  The  following  instances 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  my  nse  of  their  language  was 
sometimes  appreciated  by  the  female  Gipsies. 

When  I  spoke  in  a  sharp  manner  to  some  of  the  old  wo- 
men, on  the  high-road,  by  way  of  testing  them,  they  would 
quicken  their  paces,  look  over  their  shoulders,  and  call  out, 
in  mRch  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  Yon  are  no  gentleman,  sir, 
otherwise  you  would  not  insult  us  in  that  way,"  On  one 
occasion.  I  observed  a  woman  with  her  son,  who  appeared 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  lingering  near  a  house  at  which 
they  had  no  business,  and  I  desired  her,  rather  sharply,  to 
leave  the  place,  telling  her  that  I  was  afraid  her  chauvie 
was  a  cW— (that  her  son  was  a  thief).  I  used  these  two 
words  merely  to  see  what  effect  they  would  have  upon  her, 
as  I  did  not  really  think  she  was  a  Gipsy.  She  instantly 
Sew  into  a  dreadfnl  passion,  telling  me  that  I  had  been 
among  thieves  and  robbers  myself,  otherwise  I  could  not 
speak  to  her  in  such  words  as  these.  She  threatened  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  to  inform  the  police  that  I  was  the  head  and 
captain  of  a  band  of  thieves,*  and  tiiat  she  would  have  me 
immediately  apprehended  as  such.  Four  sailors  who  were 
present  with  me  were  astonished  at  the  sudden  wrath  and 
insolence  of  the  woman,  as  they  conldnot  perceive  any  pro- 
vocation she  had  received  from  me — being  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  chauvie  and  cAor,  whidi  I  applied  to 
her  boy. 

One  day  I  fell  in  by  chance,  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  old 

Sublic  road,  on  the  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
[orlh  Queensferry,  with  a  woman  of  about  twenty-seven 
yean  of  age,  and  the  mother,  as  she  said,  of  seven  children. 

J  ndsbwk  our  uithOT  for  •  Gipsy  g»nt,  ni£  u  h* 
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She  had  light  hair,  bine  eyes,  and  a  fair  complexion.  The 
joui^st  of  her  children  appeared  to  be  about  nine  months 
old,  and  the  eldest  about  ten  years.  The  mother  was  dressed 
in  a  brown  cloak,  and  the  gronp  had  altogether  a  very 
squalid  appearance.  In  the  most  lamentable  tone  of  voice, 
she  informed  me  liiat  her  husband  had  set  off  with  another 
woman,  and  left  her  and  her  seven  children  to  starve ;  and 
that  he  had  been  lately  employed  at  a  paper-mill  in  Mid- 
Iiothian.  She  sometimes  appeared  almost  to  choke  with 
grief,  but,  nevertheless,  I  observed  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
often  repeated,  in  a  sort  of  hypocritical  and  canting  manner, 
"  The  Lord  has  been  very  kijid  to  me,  and  will  stUI  protect 
me  and  toj  helpless  babes.  Last  night  we  all  slept  in 
the  open  fields,  and  gathered  peas  and  beans  from  the  stub- 
ble for  our  suppers."  She  certainly  seemed  to  be  in  very  in- 
digent circumstances  ;  but  that  her  husband  had  abandoned 
her,  I  did  not  credit.  However,  I  gave  her  a  few  half-pence, 
for  which  she  thanked  me  very  civilly.  From  her  extrava- 
gant behavioor,  and  a  peculiar  wildness  in  her  looks,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  belonged  to  the  lowest  caste  of  Gipsies, 
although  her  appearance  did  not  indicate  it ;  that  her  grief 
was,  for  the  most  part,  feigned,  and  that  the  story  of  her 
husband  having  abandoned  her  was  got  up  merely  to  ezcite 
pity,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  little  money  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  her  band.  I  now  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
her,  relative  to  many  individuals  whom  I  knew  were  Gipsies 
of  a  superior  class,  taking  care  not  to  call  them  by  that  name, 
in  case  of  alarming  her,  I  spoke  to  her  as  if  I  had  been 
qnite  intimate  with  all  the  pei-sons  I  was  enquiring  about. 
She  gave  me  satisfactory  answers  to  almost  every  question, 
and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  every  individual  I  named. 
She  now  appeared  quite  calm  and  collected,  and  answered 
me  very  gravely.  But  she  said  that  some  of  the  men  I  men- 
tioned were  rogues,  aud  that  their  wives  played  many  clever 
tricks.  On  mentioning  the  tricks  of  the  wives,  I  noticed  a 
smile  come  over  her  countenance.  I  observed  to  lier  that 
they  were  not  faultless,  but  that  they  were  often  blamed  for 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilt}\  Upon  perceiving  that 
I  took  their  part,  which  I  did  on  purpose,  to  hear  what  she 
would  say,  she  gradually  ciianged  her  mind,  and  came  over 
to  my  opinion.  She  said  that  they  were  exceedingly  good- 
hearted  people,  and  that  some  of  them  had  frequently  paid 
T 
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a  night's  lodging  for  herself  and  family.    I  now  Teotured  to 

put  a  question  to  her,  half  in  Gipay  and  half  in  Eaglish. 
After  a  short  pause  and  hesitation,  she  signi&cd  tliat  shetmr 
dersCood  what  I  said.  I  then  asked  one  or  two  questions 
in  Gipsy  words  only.  A  Gipsy,  with  crockery-ware  in  a 
basket,  happened  to  pass  ns  at  the  very  moment  I  was  speak- 
ing to  her  ;  and  to  show  her  the  knowledge  I  had  of  her 
speech  and  people,  I  said,  "  There  is  a  nawken" — (there  is  a 
Gipsy.)  She,  in  a  very  civil  and  polito  manner,  immediately 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill,  when  I  use  the 
freedom  of  saying  that  you  must  have  been  among  the  people 
you  are  enquiring  about,  otherwise  you  could  not  speak  to 
me  in  that  way.'  To  show  her  that  I  did  not  despise  her 
for  understanding  my  Gipsy  words,  I  gave  her  a  few  pence 
more,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  then  became  qnite 
cheerful  and  frank,  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
Instead  of  trying  to  impose  upon  me,  by  tales  of  grief  and 
woe,  and  feigned  piety,  she  appeared  happy  and  contented, 
her  whole  condact  indicating  that  it  was  useless  to  play  off 
her  tricks  upon  me,  as  she  was  now  sensible  that  I  knew  ex- 
actly what  she  was,  and  yet  did  oot  treat  her  coDtemptn- 
oosly.  She  said  her  husband's  name  was  Wilfion,  and  her 
own  Jackson,  (the  names  of  two  Gipsy  tribes ;)  that  she  could 
tell  fortunes,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Irish  words  I 
spoke,  being  afraid  to  call  them  by  their  right  nama  She 
furtlier  stated  that  every  one  of  the  people  I  was  enquiring 
about  spoke  in  the  same  language. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  parted  with  her,  on  the  road, 
I  met  her  in  the  village  of  North  Queensferry,  while  I  was 
walking  with  a  friend.  I  then  put  a  question  to  her  in 
Gipsy  words,  in  the  presence  of  this  third  party,  who  knew 
^not  what  she  was,  to  see  how  she  would  conduct  herself  in 
public.  She  seemed  surpriEed  at  my  question,  as  if  she  did 
not  nnderstand  a  word  of  it — to  prevent  it  being  discovered 
to  others  of  the  community  that  she  was  a  Gipsy.  But  she 
publicly  praised  me  highly,  for  having  given  her  something 
to  help  her  poor  children  ;  and,  wi^  her  tmmped-up  story 
at  her  tongue's  end,  proceeded  on  her  travels. 

These  poor  people  were  much  alarmed  when  I  let  them 
see  that  I  knew  they  were  Gipsies.  They  ttiought  I  wae 
despising  them,  and  treating  them  with  contempt ;  or  they 
were  ofi-aid  of  being  apprehended  under  tho  old  sanguioary 
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laws,  coDdemning  the  whole  unfortunate  race  to  death ;  for 
the  Gipsies,  as  I  have  already  said,  still  believe  that  these 
bloody  statutes  are  in  full  force  against  them  at  the  present 
day. 

I  was  advised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  meotioned  in  the 
Introduction,  to  "  get  the  same  words  from  different  individ- 
uals ;  and,  to  verify  the  collection,  to  set  down  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  communicated  ;"  which  I'. 
have  done.  For  tliis  reason,  the  words  now  furnished  will| 
appear  as  the  confessions  of  so  many  individuals,  rather  than  _ 
a  vocabulary  drawn  up  in  the  manner  in  which  such  is  usu- 
ally done ;  tind  which  will  be  more  satisliictory  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  as  well  as  the  philologist,  than  if  I  had  presented 
the  words  by  themselves,  without  any  positive  or  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  their  genuineness.  To  the  general 
reader,  as  distinguished  from  the  philologist,  the  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  collection  may  prove  interesting,  if  the 
words  themselves  have  no  attraction  for  him ;  while  they 
will  satisfy  the  latter,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  language  which  has  almost  always  been  denied,  yet 
which  is  known,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  greater  number  of 
the  population  of  the  country  than  could  at  first  have  been 
Imagined  ;  this  part  of  it  having  been  drawn  ^om  a  variety 
of  individuals,  at  different  and  widely-separated  times  and 

§  laces.  On  this  account,  I  hope  that  the  minuteness  of  the 
etails  of  the  present  enquiry  may  not  appear  tedious,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  interesting,  to  my  readers  generally  ;  inas- 
much as  the  present  collection  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language  that  has  ever  been  made  ; 
although  the  people  themselvra  have  lived  amongst  us  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  talked  it  every  hour  of 
the  day,  but  hardly  ever  in  the  hearing  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, excepting,  occasionally,  a  word  of  it  now  and  then,  to 
disguise  their  discourae  from  those  around  them  ;  which,  on 
being  questioned,  they  have  always  passed  off  for  cant,  to 
prevent  the  law  taking  hold  of  them,  and  punishing  them 
for  being  Gipsies,  These  details  will  also  show  that  our 
Scottish  Tinklers,  or  Gipsies,  are  sprung  from  the  common 
atock  from  which  are  descended  those  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  tiiose  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  world  generally ;  what  secrecy  they  observe 
in  all  matters  relative  to  their  affairs ;  what  an  extraordi- 
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nttry  degree  of  reluctance  and  fear  they  evince  in  answering 
questions  tending  to  develop  their  history ;  aad,  conse- 
quently, how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  anything  satisfactory 
about  them,* 

I  fell  in  one  day,  on  the  public  road,  with  an  old  woman 
and  her  two  daughters,  of  the  name  of  Ross,  selling  horn 
spoons,  made  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a  Tinkler  at  Bo'ness.  I 
repeated  to  the  woman,  in  the  shape  of  qnestions,  some  of 
the  Gipsy  words  presented  in  these  pages.  She  at  first 
afi'ected,  though  very  awkwardly,  not  to  understand  what  I 
said,  but  in  a  few  minutes,  with  some  embarrassment  in  her 
manner,  acknowledged  that  she  knew  the  speech,  and  gave 
me  the  English  of  die  following  words : 

Gaugie^Taxa.  Orye,  horse. 

Managie,  woman.  Qryt-femUr,  horse-desler. 

Chawvies,  children.  ^y&,  spoons. 

I  observed  to  this  woman,  that  I  saw  no  harm  in  speaking 
this  language  openly  and  publicly.  "  None  in  the  least,  sir," 
Iras  her  reply. 

Two  giria,  of  the  name  of  Jamieson,  came  one  day  beg- 
ging to  my  door.  They  appeared  to  be  sisters,  of  about 
eight  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  were  pretty  decently 
clothed.  Both  had  light-blue  eyes,  light-yellow,  or  rather 
flaxen,  hair,  and  fair  complexions.  To  ascertain  whether 
they  were  Tinklers  or  not,  I  put  some  Gipsy  words  to  the 
eldest  girl.  She  immediately  hung  down  her  head,  as  if  she 
had  been  detected  in  a  crime,  and,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand what  was  said,  left  the  house  ;  but,  after  proceeding 
about  twelve  paces,  she  took  courage,  turned  round,  and, 
with  a  smile  upon  an  agreeable  countenance,  called  back, 
"  There  are  eleven  of  us,  sir."  I  had  enquired  of  her  how 
many  children  there  were  of  her  family.  I  called  both  the 
girls  back  to  my  house,  and  ordered  them  some  victuals,  for 
which  they  were  extremely  grateful,  and  seemed  mnch 
pleased  that  they  were  kindly  treated.    After  I  had  dis- 

*  It  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  con^der  what  a  Oipsy  is,  irreajMC- 
tive  of  the  language  which  he  tpeaka  ;  for  the  tiki  comes  befort  the  tpeeeh 
which  it  usea.  That  will  be  done  fnllT  in  tny  DisquiaitioD  on  the  Qip^es. 
The  language,  coDSidered  in  itself,  however  intareaiing  it  may  be,  ia  a  sec- 
ondary conaideretioD ;  it  may  ultimately  diaappear,  while  the  people  who 
now  epeat  it  will  remain. — Ed. 
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covered  thenr  were  Gipsies,  I  wormed  out  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Qaugte,  -mssi.  Orye,  horse. 

Managie,  woman.  Jueal,  dog. 

Chaiivies,  children. 

When  I  enquired  of  the  eldest  girl  the  English  of  Jucal,. 
she  did  not,  at  first,  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  ;  but  her 
little  sister  looked  np  in  her  face,  and  aaid  to  her, "  Don't 
yon  hear  ?  That  is  dog.  It  is  dog  he  means."  The  other 
then  added,  with  a  downcast  look,  and  a  melancholy  tone 
of  voice,  "  Yon  gentlemen  nnderstand  all  langnages  now- 
a-days." 

At  another  time,  fonr  or  five  children  were  loitering  about, 
and  diverting  themselves,  before  the  door  of  a  bouse,  near 
Inverkei  thing.  The  youngest  appeared  about  five,  and  the 
eldest  abont  thirteen  years  of  age.  One  of  the  boys,  of  the 
name  of  McDonald,  stepped  forward,  and  asked  some  money 
from  me  in  charity.  From  his  importunate  manner  of  beg- 
gii^,  I  suspected  the  children  were  Gipsies,  although  their 
appearance  did  not  indicate  them  to  be  of  that  race.  After 
Bome  questions  put  to  them  about  their  parents  and  their 
occupations,  they  gave  me  the  English  of  the  following 
words : 

Gaugie,  man.  Aizel,  ass. 

Ckauvies,  children.  Lowa,  silver. 

Riak,  gentleman.  Chor,  thief. 

Grye,  horse.  Slaurdie,  prison. 

Jucal,  dog.  £ing,  the  devil. 

A  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  was  in  my  presence 
while  the  children  were  answering  my  words ;  and  as  the 
subject  of  their  language  was  new  to  him,  I  made  some  re- 
marks to  him  in  their  hearing,  relative  to  their  tribe,  which 
greatly  displeased  them.  One  of  the  boys  called  out  to  me, 
with  much  bitterness  of  expression,  "  You  are  a  Gipay  yonr- 
self,  sir,  or  you  never  could  have  got  these  words." 

Some  years  since,  a  female,  of  the  name  of  Buthven,  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  at  a  farm  occupied  by  one  of  my 
brothers.  Uy  mother,  being  interested  about  the  Gipsies, 
began,  on  one  occasion,  to  question  this  female  Tinkler,  rela- 
tive to  her  tribe,  and,  among  other  things,  asked  if  she  was 
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a  Gipsy.  "  Tea,"  replied  Euthven,  "  I  am  a  Gipsy,  and  a 
desperate,  murdering  race  we  are,  I  will  let  you  near  me 
speak  our  language,  but  what  the  tetter  will  yon  be  of 
that  ?"  She  accordingly  uttered  a  few  sentences,  and  then 
eaid,  "  Now,  are  you  any  the  wiser  of  what  you  have  heard  ? 
But  that  infant,"  pointing  to  her  child  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  "  understands  every  word  I  speak."  "  I  know,"  con- 
tinued the  Tinkler,  "  that  the  pnblic  are  trying  to  find  out 
the  secrets  of  the  Gipies,  but  it  is  in  vain."  This  woman 
further  stated  that  her  tribe  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased, were  it  known  that  any  of  their  fraternity  taught 
their  language  to  "  strangers."*  She  also  mentioned  that  the 
Gipsies  believe  that  the  ktws  which  were  enacted  for  their 
extirpation  were  yet  in  full  force  against  them.  I  may  men- 
tion, however,  that  she  conld  put  confidence  in  the  family  in 
whose  house  ^e  made  these  confessions. 

On  another  occasion,  a  female,  with  three  or  four  children, 
the,  eldest  of  whom  was  not  above  ten  years  of  age,  came 
Up  to  me  while  speaking  to  an  innke^r,  on  a  public  pier 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.  She  stated  to  us  that  her  prop- 
erty had  been  bomed  to  the  ground,  and  her  family  reduced 
to  beggary,  and  solicited  chfu'ity  of  us  both.  After  receiv- 
ing a  few  half-pence  from  the  innkeeper,  she  continued  her 
importunities  with  an  unusual  impertinence,  and  hung  upon 
me  for  a  contribution.  Her  barefaced  conduct  displeased 
me.  I  thought  I  would  put  her  to  the  test,  and  try  if  she 
was  not  a  Gipsy.  Deepening  the  tone  of  my  voice,  I  called 
out  to  her,  in  an  angry  manner,  "  SaUak,  jaw  drom" — 
('■  Curse  you,  take  the  road.")  The  woman  instantly  wheeled 
about,  uttered  not  another  word,  but  set  off,  with  precipita- 
tion ;  and  so  alarmed  were  her  children,  that  they  took  hold 
of  her  clothes,  to  hasten  and  pull  her  out  of  my  presence  ; 
calling  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  "Mother,  mother,  come 
away."  Mine  host,  the  innkeeper,  was  amazed  at  the  effec* 
tual  manner  in  which  I  silenced  and  dismissed  the  impor- 
tunate and  troublesome  beggars.    He  was  anxious  that  I 

*  The  GIpsleB  ara  always  afr^d  to  aaywhat  thej  would  do  In  such  cassa. 
Perhaps  the;  don't  know,  hnt  have  only  a  general  impreaslon  Uiat  the  in- 
dividual woold  "  catch  it ;"  or  the»  may  1»  some  old  law  on  the  eobjeot. 
What  Kathven  aaid  of  het^a  being  a  desperate  race  is  true  enough,  and 
lanrderoDS  too,  oraoiig  themaetves  m  diatuiRuiBiied  from  the  ioh^itantB 

KnsTallj.    Her  remarkwas  evideDtlypartoi  that/riyAfoiuwpoUcy  whicb 
>ps  tlie  natives  (rran  nolestdiig  the  tnbe.    See  page  44.— Bn. 
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flhonld  teach  him  the  Tinknown  words  that  had  so  terrified 
the  poor  Gipsies ;  irith  the  design,  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
frightening  others,  ehoold  they  molest  him  with  ^cir  beg- 
filing.  Had  I  uot  proved  this  family  by  the  langaage,  it  vas 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  that  the  gronp  vore 
Gipsies. 

In  prosecuting  my  enqoiri^  into  the  existence  of  the 
Gipsy  language,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Lochgellie,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  four  or  nve  families  of  Gipsies,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  procured  an  interview  with  young  Aiidrew 
Steedman,  a  member  of  the  tribe.  At  first,  he  appeared 
much  alarmed,  and  seemed  to  think  I  had  a  design  to  do 
him  harm.  His  fears,  however,  were  in  a  short  while 
calmed ;  and,  ^ter  much  reluctance,  he  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing words  and  expressions,  with  the  corresponding  Englislt 
significations.  Like  a  true  Gipsy,  the  first  expression  which 
he  uttered,  as  if  it  came  the  rwidiest  to  him,  was,  "  Choar  a 
chauvie"—{"  rob  that  person,")  which  he  pronounced  with  a 
Bmile  on  his  countenance. 

Gaugie,  man.  ^techan,  knife. 

Oourie,  man.  Chowrie,  knife. 

Managie,  woman.  Seaf,  hat. 
Ckauvie,  a  person  of  either   Matt,  fesh. 

sex.  M(u»,  hand. 

Chauviet,  children.  Bar,  money. 

Been  gaugie,  gentleman.  LowU,  coin  or  money. 

£een  ffourte,  gentleman.  Soug,  sUver. 

Eajah,  a  chief,  governor.  Netl,  shilling. 

Saurie  rajah,  the  king.  DeeJc,  to  liBten. 

ffrekam,  horse.  Chee,  tongue. 

Grye,  horse.  Chee  ehee,  hold  your  tongue. 

Seifer,  ass.  Chiyr,  thie£ 

Jvcal,  dog.  Choar,  to  steal 

Mvfier,  cat.  Quad,  prison. 

Sloof,  sheep.  Moolie,  death. 

Bashanie,  cook.  Moolie,  Til  kill  you. 

Caunie,  hen.  Btng,  the  devil. 

Borlan,  sun.  Bitigfeck,  devil  take  you. 

Mang,  moon.  Bing  feck  eelrttlte,  devil  take 
Oaff,  fire.  _  your  soul 

Borlan,  ship.  Choar  a  ehaitvie,  rob  Uiat  per- 
Se^,  spoon.  son. 
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Chodr  a  goHgie,  steal  firom  that    Qlawie  a  Umbo,  pay  torn  tJie 

man.  money. 

Chetteromanie,  a  dram  of  wliis- 
key. 

The  first  espreaeion  which  the  Gipsies  use  in  salnting  one 
.  another,  when  they  first  meet,  anywhere,  is  "Avteenie,  aw- 
''teenie."  Steedman,  however,  did  not  pvo  me  the  English 
of  this  salntation.  He  stated  to  me  that,  at  the  present  day, 
the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  when  by  themselves,  transact  their 
bosiness  in  their  own  langnage,  and  hold  all  their  ordinary 
converaations  in  the  same  speech.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  Steedman's  fears  returned  npon  him.  He  appettred 
to  regret  what  he  had  done.  He  now  said  he  had  forgotten 
the  langu^e,  and  referred  me  to  his  father,  old  Andrew 
Steedmen,  who,  he  said,  wonld  give  me  every  information  I 
might  require.  I  imprudently  sent  him  out,  to  bring  the  old 
man  to  me ;  for,  when  both  returned,  all  further  communica- 
tion, with  regard  to  their  speech,  was  at  an  end.  Both 
were  now  dead  silent  on  the  subject,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  Gipay  language,  and  w*re  evidently  under  great 
alarm.  The  old  man  would  not  face  me  at  all ;  and  when  I 
went  to  him,  he  appeared  to  be  shaking  and  trembling,  while 
be  stood  at  l^e  head  of  his  horses,  in  his  own  stable.  Toting 
Steedman  entreated  me  to  tdl  no  one  that  be  had  given  me 
any  words,  as  the  Tinklers,  he  sfud,  would  be  exceedii^ly 
displeased  with  him  for  doing  so.  This  man,  however,  by 
being  kindly  treated,  and  seeing  no  intention  of  doing  him 
any  harm,  became,  at  an  after  period,  commnaicative  on 
various  snbjecta  relative  to  the  Gipsies. 

The  following  are  the  words  which  I  obtained  during  an 
hour's  interr<^ation  of  the  woman  that  baffled  me  for  seven 
years,  and  of  whom  I  have  said  something  already : 
Gaugie,  man,  Nats  gaugie,  grandfather. 

Chauvie,  child.  Been  riak,  gentleman. 

Mori,  wife.  £een  raunte,  gentlewoman. 

Shan  moTt,  bad  wife.  JXll,  eervant-nuud. 

Btawkie,  pot.  Lowinie,  whore. 

R<yys,  spoons,  Ckor,  thief. 

Snypers,  ehears.  Oawvera,  pickpocfcetfl. 

Fluff,  tobacGO-pipo.  Naakeng,  Tinklers. 

Baurie  mort,  good  wife.  Baehltn,  hanged  nun. 

ilTatj  mart,  grandmother.  Klisiie,  soldier. 
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Sam,  Bwoid. 

Chourie,  bayonet-knife. 

Mau,  meat,  fleah. 

Ouffie,  swine's  fleah. 

FlabiTu,  fiah. 

Mahben,  bread. 

Blaie,  meal. 

Nedditi,  potatoes. 

Thood,  mdk. 

Snunit,  batter. 

Ckitcazin,  cheese. 

Bobita,  peas. 

Pooklie,  potbarley. 

Shaueha,  broth. 

Geme,  oom,  wheat,  gnun. 

faizim,  hay. 

Stramel,  straw. 

Paunie,  water. 

Yak,  coaL 

Mfnida,  peate. 

Shan  drom,  bad  road. 

Beenlightmtnt,  daylight. 

Jate  vree,  go  away. 

AueheeT  mangan,  hold    your 

tODgne. 
Bing  Jte  ma,  devil  miss  mo. 
Ruffie  feek  ma,  devil  take  me. 
Bu^  lee  ma,  deril  misa  me. 


Pavnie-eol,  aiulor. 

Pemmti,  hand. 

VaJc,  eye. 

Sherro,  head. 

Jfoote,  month. 

Chatiera,  teeth. 

£af,  blood. 

^(,  night. 

Moolie,  death,  to  die,  kill. 

Skueka,  coat. 

Teeyakaa,  ahoes. 

tTatorf,  sMrt. 

Olivert,  BtockingH. 

W^tar,  napkin, 

Oooriet,  blankets. 

Chyt,  hoise. 

Aizel,  aaa. 

Jaeal,  dog. 

AiufJei*,  00 w.      , 

Bakra,  aheep. 

Eair,  honse. 

Blinker,  window. 

Kep,  bed. 

Fluffan,  tobacco. 

Loviie,  money. 

Bouff,  ailver. 

Leel,  bank  notea. 

Caetiei,  treea. 

Quad,  prison. 

I  obeerred  to  liiis  woman  that  her  language  woidd,  in 
course  of  time,  be  lost.  She  replied,  with  great  seriousness, 
"It  win  never  be  forgotten,  sir;  it  is  in  our  hearta,  and 
as  \ODa  as  a  single  Tinkler  exists,  it  will  be  remembered." 
I  further  enqaired  of  her,  how  many  of  her  tribe  were  in 
Scotland.  Her  answer  was,  "  There  are  seyeral  thousand  ; 
^id  Uiere  ate  many  resectable  Bhqp-keepers  and  house- 
holders in  Scotland  that  are  Gipsies.  I  requested  c^  this 
woman  tbo  Oipsy  word  for  God.*    She  said  they  had  no 


words  of  the  Oreek  Q^mj,  ^veu  by  him,  ive  ti  tbem  are  In.  nu  in  Scot- 
Uud.— Porit,  isao. 
[The  Q^B7  foe  Qod,  Mci»diog  to  Ordlauiiin,  li  Dm*,  Jkta^  Demi, 


ITbe  QipBv 
Dnla.}-ti>: 
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Dorresponding  word  for  Ood  in  their  speech ;  adding,  tbat 
Bhe  thought  "  it  as  well,  as  it  prevented  them  haviog  their 
Maker's  name  often  nnnecessarily  and  sinfully  in  their 
mouths."  She  acknowledged  the  justice,  and  highly  ap- 
proTed  of  the  puniahment  of  death  for  murder ;  but  she 
condemned,  most  bitterly,  the  law  that  took  away  the  lives 
of  human  beings  for  Btealing.  She  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
which  her  secret  speech  gave  her  tribe  in  transacting  busi-  ' 
ness  in  markets.  She  said  that  she  was  descended  from  the  ' 
first  Gipsy  family  in  Scotland.  I  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
sprung  from  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  family.  I  could 
make  out,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  links  of  her  descent 
for  fom:  generations  of  Gipsies.  I  have  already  described 
the  splendid  style  in  which  her  ancestors  travelled  in  Tweed- 
dale.  Her  mother,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  also  colled 
at  my  house.  Both  were  fortune-tellers.  It  was  evident, 
&om  this  woman's  manner,  that  she  knew  much  she  would 
not  communicate.  Like  the  Gipsy  chief,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Bright,  at  Csurgo,  in  Hungary,  she,  in  a  short  time,  became 
impatient ;  and,  apparently,  when  a  certain  hour  arrived,  she 
insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  depart.  She  would  not  sub- 
mit to  be  questioned  any  longer. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  my  enquiries,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  fears  of  the  tribe,  I  could  seldom  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  Gipsies  regarding  their  speech,  or  their  ancient 
cnstoma,  with  any  hope  of  receiving  satisfactory  answers, 
when  a  third  party  was  present.  The  following,  however, 
is  an  instance  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  facts  witnessed  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  are,  besides 
the  testimony  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  convincing  proofs 
that  these  people,  at  the  [absent  day,  in  Scotland,  can  con- 
verse  among  themselves,  on  any  or^nary  subject,  in  their 
own  lai^^uage,  without  making  use  of  a  single  word  of  the 
English  tongue.*  ! 

In  May,  1829,  while  near  the  manse  of  Inverkeithing,  myi 
friend  and  I  accidentally  fell  in,  on  the  high  road,  with  four 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  appeared  to  be  about  four, 

■  End  »  OermAn  lUtened  a  wtiol«  day  to  %  Oipsy  Donverefttian,  he  would 
not  have  nnderstood  ft  tingle  ezpreBdon. — Ort^naim. 

Tbe  dialect  of  the  EngfiBh  GipBiea,  though  mixed  irlth  EngliBh,  ii  toler- 
ably pdn,  Irom  the  flust  of  ita  b^ng  intelligible  to  the  imm  Is  the  centre  «f 
Biisua.-~£arraii. — En. 
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and  the  eldest  abont  thirteen,  years  of  age.  They  ■wore  accom- 
panied by  a  vomaji,  about  twenty  years  old,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  being  married,  but  not  the  mother  of  any  of 
the  children  with  her.  Not  one  of  the  whole  party  could 
have  been  taken  for  a  Gipay,  but  all  had  the  exact  appearance 

,  of  being  the  family  of  some  indigent  tradesman  or  labourer. 
Excepting  the  woman,  whose  hair  was  dark,  all  of  the  com- 

,pany  had  hair  of  a  light  colour,  some  of  them  inclining  to 
yellow,  with  fair  complexions.    In  not  one  of  their  counte- 

•nances  could  be  seen  those  features  by  which  many  pretend 
the  Gipsies  can,  at  all  times,  be  distii^uished  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
woman,  at  first,  addressed  me,  created  in  my  mind  a  suspicion 
that  she  was  one  of  the  tribe.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  I  put  a  question  to  her  in  Gipsy,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  might  appear  to  her  that  I  was  quite  certain  she  was  one 
of  the  fraterni^.  She  immediately  smiled  at  my  question, 
Leld  down  her  head,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  then  ap- 
peared as  if  she  had  been  detected  in  something  wrong,  and 
Sretended  not  to  understand  what  I  said.  One  of  the  chil- 
ren,  however,  being  thrown  entirely  off  his  guard,  imme- 
diately said  to  her,  "  You  know  quite  well  what  he  says." 
Tlie  woman,  recovering  from  her  surprise  and  confusion,  and 
being  assured  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  now  answered 
my  question.  She  also  replied  to  every  other  interrogation 
I  put  to  her,  without  showing  the  least  fear  or  hesitation. 
After  I  had  repeated  a  few  words  more,  and  a  sentence  in 
the  Gipsy  tongue,  one  of  the  boys  exclaimed,  "  He  has  good 
cant  t"  and  then  addressed  me  entirely  in  the  Gipsy  language. 
(All  the  Gipsies,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  call  their  lan- 
guage cant,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  tribe.)  The 
whole  parly  seemed  extremely  happy  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  their  speech.  The  woman  put  several  questions  to  me, 
in  return,  some  of  which  were  wholly  in  her  own  peculiar 
tongue.  She  asked  my  name,  place  of  residence,  and  whether 
I  was  a  nawkm — ^that  is  a  Gipsy.  She  further  enquired 
whether  my  friend  was  also  a  tiawkea  ;  adding,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  was  sure  I  was  a  tramper.  The  children  some- 
times conversed  among  themselves  wholly  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and,  when  I  could  not  understand  the  woman,  as 
she  requested,  in  her  own  speech,  to  know  my  name,  &c., 
one  of  them  instantly  interpreted  the  sentence  into  English 
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for  me.  One  of  the  oldest  boys,  however,  thinking  I  was 
only  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  their  speech,  observed,  in 
Engli^,  to  Iiis  companions,  "  I  am  sure  he  is  a  trampor,  and 
can  speak  as  good  cant  as  any  of  us."  To  keep  np  the  char- 
acter, my  friend  told  them  that  I  iiad  been  a  tramper  in  my 
youth,  but  that  I  had  now  nearly  lost  the  language.  On 
hearing  this,  the  woman,  with  great  earneBtness,  ezclaimed) 
"  God  bless  the  gentleman  1"  1ji  order  to  confirm  their  be- 
lief that  I  was  one  of  their  tribe,  I  bade  the  woman  good- 
day  in  her  own  tongue,  and  parted  with  them.  She  informed 
me,  OQ  leaving,  that  she  resided  at  Banff,  but  that  her  hus- 
band was  then  at  Perth, 

During  the  short  interview  which  I  bad  with  these  Gipsies, 
I  collected  the  following  words : 


Gavgie,  man, 
Siak,  gentleman. 
Raunie,  lady. 
Vast,  hand. 
Sonnakie,  gold. 
iiOnaakie  vanisi 
Bong,  silver. 
Lome,  money. 
Gryt,  horse. 
Aiiet,  asB. 
Jveat,  dog. 
MaiehJca^  cat. 
Bawrie,  great. 
Vile,  vil&ge. 


■,  gold  ring. 


Batirie  vile,  large  village. 

Nawken,  Gipsy. 

Daviea,  day. 

Beenship  davies,  Ufawken,  good- 
day,  Gipsy. 

Pen  yer  naam  ?  what  is  yonr 
name? 

Shacha,  coat. 

Calshes,  breeches. 

OoffUf  hat. 

Coorici,  blankets. 

Jtoys,  spoons, 

SketBs,  platters. 

Mahben,  kairer,  baker  of  bread. 


The  method  I  adopted  with  them,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  was  to  ask  them  the  English  of  the  words  I  gave 
them  in  Gipsy,  so  that  the  answers  I  got  were  oonfirmationa 
of  the  same  words  collected  from  other  individuals,  and 
which  I  drew  from  memory  for  the  occasion.  Had  I  at- 
tempted to  write  down  any  of  their  sentences,  it  would  have 
instantly  ^ut  the  door  to  all  further  conversation  on  the 
subject,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  Grpaiea  would  have  takea 
fa>  their  beels,  muttering  imprecatioos  against  me  for  having 
insnlted  them.  Of  this  1  was  satisfied,  that  bad  I  really  been 
acquainted  with  their  speech,  these  Gipsy  diildren  could 
have  kept  up  a  regular  and  connected  conversation  with  me, 
with  the  greatest  finency,  and  without  their  sentences  being 
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intermixed  irith  any  English  or  Scotch  words  whatever,  a 
fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  me  by  the  Gipsies. 

In  confirmation  of  these  facts,  I  siiall  transcribe  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  gentleman  who  was  present  on  the 
occaeioQ.* 

Invekketphinq,  25(A  May,  1829. 
"  Mt  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Agreeably  to  your  desire,  I  have  looked  over  that  part 
of  your  manuscript  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  which  details  the 
particulars  of  a  short  and  accidental  interview  which  we 
had  with  a  woman  and  four  children,  whom  we  met  near 
Inverkeithing  Manse,  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  who  tnmed  out 
to  be  Gipsies.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that  your 
statementa,  to  my  knowledge,  are  substantially  correct — 
being  present  during  the  whole  conversation  which  took 

flace  with  the  individuals  mentioned.  It  was  the  first  time 
ever  heard  the  Gipsy  language  spoken,  and  it  appeared 
quite  evident  that  those  Gipsies  could  converse,  in  a  regular 
and  connected  manner,  on  any  subject,  without  mating  use 
of  a  single  English  word  ;  and  which  particularly  appeared 
from  the  questions  which  they  put  to  you,  as  well  as  from 
the  conversation  which  they  had  among  themselves,  in  their 
own  peculiar  speech  :  and  that,  otherwise,  the  woman  and 
children  had  not,  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  complexion,  and 

feneral  appearance,  any  resemblance  to  those  people  whom 
always  considered  to  be  Gipsies.     I  am,  &c., 

"JAMES  H.  COBBAN, 
Deputy  Compt.  of  Customs,  Inv&keUiiing. 
"  Me.  Walter  Simson, 

Supt.  of  Quarantine,  Inverkeithing. "\ 

I  have  already  mentioned  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 

'  This  letter  ia  iDtcreating  to  the  extent  that  it  illastralea  (he  omoant  of 
tnowledge  possessed  by  the  Scottjeh  comiDnnity,  gienerally,  regardiag  the 
Bubject  of  the  Gipsies. — Ed. 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  diBpased  to  tbiiik  tbat  our  Gipay  popnlatioD  was 
rather  exaggerated  at  fire  thoasand  booIb  ;  but  when  families  Buch  aa  the 
aboTe-mentioned  are  taken  into  account — leaving  alone  those  who  may  be 
claaaed  sa  settled  Gipsiea — I  am  oonTinced  tJist  their  number  is  not  orer- 
estimated. 

[ITot  being  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  of  (he 
Gipsies,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  point  in  question.  amuuRted 
to  nothing.  See  the  Index,  for  Sir  Waiter  Scotf  s  ideas  (fT  the  Scultieh 
Gipsy  popnlation, — Ed.] 
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a  few  words  of  Gipay,  from  two  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Jamie- 
son,  who  came  begging  to  my  door.  I  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  would  acquaint  their  relatives  of  having  been 
quesUoned  in  their  own  speech,  and  would  greatly  exaggerate 
my  knowledge  of  it ;  for  I  always  observed  that  the  individ- 
uals with  whom  I  conversed  were  at  Grst  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  I  knew  much  more  of  it  than  I  really  did. 

During  the  following  summer,  a  brother  and  a  cousin  of 
these  girls  called  at  my  house,  selling  baskets.  The  one 
was  about  twenty-one,  the  other  fifteen,  years  of  age.  I 
happened  to  be  from  home,  but  one  of  my  family,  suspecting 
them  to  be  Gipsies,  invited  them  into  lie  house,  and  men- 
tioned to  them,  (although  very  incorrectly ,J  that  I  understood 
every  word  of  their  speech.  "  So  I  saw,  replied  the  eldest 
lad,  "  for  when  he  passed  us  on  the  road,  some  time  ago,  I 
called,  in  our  language,  to  my  neighbour,  to  come  out  of  the 
way,  and  he  understood  what  I  said,  for  he  immediately 
turnied  round,  and  looked  at  us."  I,  however,  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstance ;  I  did  not  even  recollect  having  seen 
them  pass  me.  It  is  likely,  however,  I  had  been  examining 
their  appearance,  and  it  is  as  likelv  they  had  been  trying  if 
I  understood  their  speech.  At  all  events,  they  appeared  to 
have  known  me,  whUe  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  who  they 
were,  and  to  have  had  their  curiosity  excited,  on  account,  as 
I  imagined,  of  their  relatives  having  told  them  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  language.  This  occurrence  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  two  lads,  for  they  appeared  pleased 
to  think  I  could  speak  their  language.  At  this  moment,  ono 
of  my  daughters,  about  seven  years  of  age,  repeated,  in  their 
hearing,  the  Gipsy  word  for  pot,  having  picked  it  up  from 
hearing  me  mention  it  The  young  Antlers  now  thought 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Gipsy  family,  and  seemed  quite 
happy,  "  But  are  you  really  a  nawkm  ?"  I  asked  the  eld- 
est of  them.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied;  "and  to  show  yon 
I  am  no  impostor,  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  everything 
in  your  house ;"  which,  in  the  presence  of  my  family,  he 
did,  to  the  extent  I  asked  of  him.  "  My  speech,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  is  not  the  cant  of  packmen,  nor  tiie  slang  of  commoa 
thieves." 

But  Gipfly-hunting  is  like  deer-stalking.  In  prosecuting 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  animal,  its  habits,  and  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.     I  saw  the  un&vourable 
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turn  approaching :  the  Gipsies'  time  was  up ;  their  patience 
was  exhausted.  I  dropped  the  gnhject,  and  ordered  them 
some  refreshment.  On  their  taking  leave  of  me,  I  said  to 
them,  "  Doyon  intend  coming  round  this  part  of  the  country 
again?"  (I need  not  have  asked  them  such  a  question  as 
that.)  "  That  we  do,  sir  ;  and  we  will  not  fail  to  come  and 
Bee  you  affain."  They  thus  left  me,  with  the  strong  impres- 
sion on  their  minds,  that  I  was  a  nawken,  like  themselves, 
but  a  riah — a  gentleman  Gipsy.  I  waited  patiently  for 
their  return,  which  would  happen  in  due  season,  on  their 
half-yearly  tramp.  Everything  looked  so  favourably,  cir- 
cumstances had  contributed  so  fortunately,  to  the  end  which 
I  had  80  mach  at  heart,  that  I  looked  upon  the  information 
to  be  drawn  from 'these  poor  Tinkler  lads,  with  as  much 
solicitude  and  avarice  as  one  would  who  had  discovered  a 
treasure  hid  in  his  field. 

This  species  of  Gipsy-hunting,  I  believe,  I  had  exclusively 
to  mvself.  I  had  none  of  the  difBculties  to  contend  with, 
whict  would  be  implied  in  the  field  of  it  having  been  gono 
over  by  others  before  me.  That  kind  of  Gipsy-hunting 
which  implied  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  hanging,  was 
a  thing  of  which  the  Gipsies  had  had  sad  exprience  ;  if  not 
in  their  own  persons,  at  least  in  that  which  the  traditions 
of  their  tribe  had  eo  carefully  handed  down  to  them.  Be- 
sides this,  the  experience  of  the  daily  life  of  the  members 
of  their  tribe  afforded  an  excellent  school  of  training,  for 
acquiring  a  host  of  expedients  for  escaping  every  danger 
and  difficulty  to  which  their  habits  exposed  them.  But  so 
thoroughly  had  they  preserved  their  secrets,  and  especially 
the  grand  one — their  language — that  they  came  to  their 
wits  end  how  to  understand,  and  how  to  act  in,  the  new 
sphere  of  danger  into  which  they  were  now  thrown,  or  even 
to  comprehend  its  nature.  Such  was  the  advantage  which 
education  and  enlightenment  had  given  their  civilized  neigh- 
bour over  them.  How  could  tHey  imagine  that  the  com- 
mencement of  my  knowledge  of  their  language  had  been 
drawn  from  books  ?  What  did  some  of  them  know  of  boohs, 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  youth  sent  to  school,  where,  owing  to  his 
restless  and  unsettled  good-for-nothingness,  he  would  advance 
little  beyond  his  alphabet?*    For  we  know  that  some  Gip- 
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BIOS  are  so  intensely  v&m  as  to  send  a  child  to  echool,  merely 
to  brag  before  their  civilized  neighbours  that  their  children 
have  been  educated.  How  could  they  comprehend  that 
their  lan^age  had  found,  or  could  find,  its  wny  into  books  ? 
The  thing  to  them  was  impossible ;  the  idea  of  it  could 
not,  by  any  exertion  of  their  own,  even  enter  into  llieir 
imagination.  The  danger  to  arise  from  such  a  quarter  was 
altogether  btyond  their  capacity  of  comprehension.  Know- 
ing, howerer,  that  there  was  danger  of  some  singular  na- 
ture surrounding  them,  yet  being  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
they  flickered  about  it,  lite  moths  about  a  candle  ;  till  at 
last  they  did  come  to  comprehend,  if  not  its  origin,  or  ex- 
tent, at  least  its  tendency,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
would  lead. 

According  to  promise,  the  eldest  of  'the  Gipsy  boys  called 
at  my  house,  in  about  six  months,  accompanied  by  bis  sister. 
He  was  selling  white-iron  ware,  for  he  was  a  tin-smith  by 
occupation.  Without  entering  into  any  preliminary  conver- 
sation, for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  way  for  more  direct 
questions,  I  took  him  into  my  parlour,  and  at  once  enquired 
if  he  covid  speak  the  Tinkler  knguage  ?  He  applied  to  my 
question  the  construction  that  I  doubted  if  he  could,  and  the 
consequences  which  liat  would  imply,  and  answered  firmly, 
"  Tes,  sir ;  I  have  been  bred  in  that  line  all  my  life,"  "  Will 
you  allow  me,"  said  I, "  to  write  down  your  words  ?"  "  0  yes, 
sir ;  you  are  welcome  to  as  many  as  you  please."  "  Have  yon 
names  for  everythii^,  and  can  you  converse  on  any  subject, 
in  that  language  ?"  "  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  converse,  and  have  a 
name  for  everything,  in  our  own  speech."  I  now  commenced 
to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,"  aa  the  phrase  runs ;  for 
I  knew  that  I  could  have  only  about  an  hour  with  the  Gipsy, 

them  have  partaken  of  the  iDBtmdian  to  be  obtained  at  public  schools. 
Tbeir  volatjle  disposilian  and  nnsteadinesB  will  not  allow  them  to  compliste 
aoythius  which  requires  perasTcrance  or  applicatJOD.  In  the  midst  of  hia 
career  t?  leamiD^,  the  recollection  of  his  origin  seizel  him  ;  be  desires  to 
retnru  to  what  he  tbinlca  a  more  happy  manner  of  life ;  this  solicitade  en- 
creaaea ;  be  gives  up  all  at  once,  toma  back  again,  and  conalgna  over  hi* 
tnoieledge  to  obliyioo,' 

There  ore  too  many  circumatances  anrronnding  anch  a  Oips;  to  temiod 
Mm  of  Ms  origin,  and  arrest  him  in  iiis  career  of  learning :  for  his  raco 
norer  having  lieen  tolerated — that  ie,  no  poaitioo  ever  having  been  assigned 
it,  be  feels  as  if  he  were  a  vagabond,  if  known  or  openly  avowed  to  the 
pablic  as  a  member  of  the  tribe.  And  this,  in  itsel£  ia  sufficient  ta  dis- 
courage such  a  Gipay  in  everj  effort  towards  improvement — Ed. 
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at  the  moat    The  foIloniDg,  then,  are  the  -words  and  sen- 

teDcee  which  ^  took  down,  on  this  occasion  : 

aiapty  l«a.  Skerro,  head. 

Mootiet,  porridge.  Carlit,  neck. 

Vow,  f  ^h.  Ltarg,  ears. 

ihaueha,  broth.  Chattert,  teeth, 

Vumlie,  candle.  Yak,  eye, 

Stramel,  straw.  Nak,  nose. 

/'amte,  wheat.  ■  Jftwt'e,  month. 

i^^,  smoke.  Vatt,  hand. 

Yak,  fire.  Javr,  leg. 

TTwiAw,  door.  iVii,  knee. 

Qlue,  window.  Peerie,  fooL 

£dir,  house.  Bar,  stone. 

SKueha,  coat.  Drom,  the  earth. 

Shveh-hamU,  wiustooat.  Cang-geerie,  choroh. 

Cantie,  stick.  Sonnakte,  gold. 

Coories,  blankets.  Sonnakie  vatiUler,  gold  ring. 

JSegeet,  bed-clothea,  CbUo,  black. 

ITawiAenz,  bed.  Caflo  gaitgie,  black  man. 

Sueliira,  sixpence.  Leehgh  eallo,  blae. 

Sge-boord,  sizpenoe.  Sneepa,  white,  Bnow< 

Ckinda,  shilling.  Sheelnxy  cold,  £r08t, 

Chinda  oehindit»f  twelve  shil-  I-oh,  salt. 

UngB.  Zo»  paunit,  the  aea,  salt  water. 

7Wn  ehindiei,  three  shillings.  Bat,  night. 

Baurie,  grand,  great,  good.  Sat,  blood. 

Shan,  bad.  Mabben  kairer,  baker  of  bread. 

Daviet-pagrin,  daybreak.  Aizel,  aaa. 

Baurie  davit),  good  day.  Qoumie,  oow. 

iSAan  daMf*,  bad  day.  Jwal,  dog. 

Paunit  davits,  wet  day.  Paupetnie,  goose.    - 

Sheelra  davitt,  frosty  ox  cold  CVanw,  hen- 
day.  Soord,  penny. 

Snttpa  datiu,  snowy  or  white  Cvrdie,  halfpenny, 

day.  ^ce,  miss. 

Aiurie/orMf,  the  chief  dty.  -^t^  /«ejt  nui,  devil  take  me. 

Bavrit  paunie,  t^e  aea,  ocean,  Muffie  let  ma,  devil  miss  me. 

grand  water.  Feek  a  bar  and  mar  the  gaugie, 

Bing,  the  devil.  lift  a  stone  and  fell  the  man. 

iiu^,  the  deviL  Chee,  ehte,  silence,  hold  your 

Feek,  take,  tongue. 

Chauviet  wattthtrvt,  the  ohil'  Auvie,  come  here, 

dren's  hed-elothfs.  Jaw  vree,  go  away. 
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Jaw  vree  wautkerix,  go  away  to  Naieken^  HDkler,  Gipsy. 

your  bed.  Cam,  the  moon, 

SaUk  doun,  sit  down.  Qwid,  prison. 

Baith  doun  bettiment,  Bit  down  Staardie,  prison. 

on  the  chair.  Yaile,  one. 

Hmeie  betn  b«hhtn  ?  how  are  Duie,  two. 

you  ?  Trin,  three. 

Biak,  gentlemtm.  Tor,  four. 

Baunie,  genUewoman.  Fo,  five. 

BauTte  riah,  king.  S/uiigk,  six. 

Bovrie  raunit,  queen.  iVaivatm,  seven. 

Prate,  son.  Naigh,  eight.     . 

Frawl,  daughter.  '  Line,  nine. 

Taggert,  colliers.  iTny,  ten. 

This  yopng  man  sang  part  of  two  .Gipsy  songs  to  me,  in 
Ei^liah ;  and  then,  at  my  request,  be  turned  one  of  them 
into  the  Gipsy  language,  intermingled  a  little,  however, 
with  English  words ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  difficulty 
in  translating  it.  The  eabject  of  one  of  the  songs  was  that 
of  celebrating  a  robbery,  committed  upon  a  Lord  Shandos ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  other  was  a  description  of  a  Gipsy 
battle.  The  courage  with  which  the  females  stood  the  rattle 
of  the  cudgels  upon  their  heads  was  much  lauded  in  the  song. 
Like  the  Gipsy  woman  with  whom  I  had  no  leas  than  seven 
years'  tronble  ere  getting  any  of  her  speech,  this  Gipsy  lad 
became,  in  about  an  hours  time,  very  restless,  and  impatient 
to  be  gone.  The  true  state  of  Uiings,  in  this  instance, 
dawned  upon  his  mind.  He  now  became  much  alarmed,  and 
would  neither  allow  me  to  write  down  his  songs,  nor  stop 
to  give  me  any  more  of  his  words  and  sentences.  Hia 
terror  was  only  exceeded  by  his  mortification ;  and,  on  part- 
ing with  me,  he  said  that,  mid  he,  at  first,  been  aware  I  was 
unacquainted  with  his  speech,  he  would  not  have  given  me 
8  word  of  it- 

As  fur  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  few  and  short  specimens 
which  I  have  myself  heard,  and  had  reported  to  me,  &e 
subjects  of  the  songs  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies^  (I  mean  those 
composed  by  themselves,)  are  chiefly  their  plnnderings,  their 
robberies,  and  their  sufferings.  The  numerous  and  deadly 
conflicts  which  they  had  among  themselves,  also,  afforded 
them  themes  for  the  exercise  of  their  muse.  My  lather,  in 
his  youth,  often  heard  them  singing  songs,  wholly  in  their 
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own  langTiage.  They  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  of  our 
ancient  Border  marandiDgi  Bongs,  wbich  celebrate  the  daring 
exploits  of  the  lawless  freebooters  on  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
laad  and  Eoglaad.  They  were  constantly  singing  these  com- 
positions among  themBelves.  The  song  composed  on  Hughie 
Grieme,  the  horBe-stealer,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott'a  Border  MinBtrelsy,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Tinklers,  As  this  song  is  completely  to  the  taste 
of  a  Gipsy,  I  will  ineert  it  in  this  place,  aa  affording  a 
good  specimen  of  that  description  of  song  in  the  sin^ng  of 
which  they  take  great  delight.  It  will  also  serve  to  rfiow 
the  peculiai^  cast  of  mind  of  tiie  Gipsies. 

HUGHIE  THE  OR^MB. 

o  the  hunting  gane, 


"Now,  good  Lord  Scroope,  tliis  may  not  bel 
Here  hangs  a  bPoadsword  b;  my  side ; 
And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 
The  matter  it  may  Boon  be  tryed." 

*  I  ne'er  was  afrwd  of  a  tmitor-thiof ; 

Althoagh  thy  name  be  Hughie  tlie  Orsmo, 
ni  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 
If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time." 

"  Then  do  your  worst  now,  good  Lord  8cti>opc, 
And  deal  youf  blows  as  hard  as  yoji  can  I 
It  sbidl  be  tned,  within  an  hour, 
Wbich  of  US  two  is  the  better  man." 

Bat  aa  they  were  dealing  their  blows  so  free. 

And  both  BO  bloody  at  the  time. 
Over  the  moss  came  ten  yeomen  bo  tall, 
.    All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  GrEeme. 

Then  they  hae  giippit  Hughie  the  Grsme, 
And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town  ; 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walla. 

Crying,  "  Hughie  the  Qrsme,  tbou'Be  ne'er  gau  down." 

Then  bae  they  choaeu  a  jury  of  men, 

The  beat  that  were  in  Carlisle  town ; 
And  twelve  of  them  cried  out  at  once, 
"Hughie  the  Orteme,  tbou  must  gae  d«wu." 
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Tben  np  beq»tk  bim  gade  Lord  Home, 
As  he  eat  bj  the  judge's  knee, — 
"  Twenty  white  owsen,  my  gnde  lord, 

If  you'll  grant  Eughie  toe  Gneme  to  me," 

"  0  no,  0  no,  my  gude  Lord  Hume  I 

For  sooth  andsoe  it  manna  be ;  ^ 

For,  were  there  bnt  three  Grtemes  of  the  name, 
They  suld  be  hang^  a'  for  nie." 

Twas  np  and  spake  the  gnde  I«dy  Hums, 
As  she  sat  by  the  judge's  knee,^~ 
"A  peek  of  white  pennies,  my  gade  lordjndge, 
If  you'll  graat  Hngbip  the  Gneme  to  me," 

"  0  no,  O  no,  my  gnde  Lady  Home  I 
For  Booth  and  so  it  must  na  be; 
Were  he  but  the  one  QrEeme  of  the  naiiie, 
He  snld  be  hanged  high  for  me." 

"  If  I  be  gnilty,"  said  Hnghie  the  Gmme, 
"  Of  mo  my  fiienda  abuJ  have  small  taU: ;" 
And  he  has  lonped  fifteen  feet  and  three, 
Though  hie  hands  they  were  tied  behind  his  bacV 

He  looked  over  hie  left  shoulder. 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see ; 
There  was  he  aw^re  of  his  auld  father, 

Came  teaiing  his  hair  most  piteouaUa. 

"  0 !  hald  your  tongae,  my  &ther."  he  Bays, 
"And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  met  > 

For  they  may  ravish  me  o'  my  life, 
But  they  canna  banish  me  fro  Heavin  hie. 

"  Pare  je  weel,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife  I 
The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  mnir, 
,  'Twas  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life, 

•  And  wi'  the  Bishop  thou  play'd  the  whore. 

"  Here,  Johnie  Aimstrang,  take  thou  my  awoid, 
That  ia  made  o'  the  metal  sae  fine ; 
And  when  thou  comeet  to  the  English  dde, 
Bemember  the  death  of  Eughie  the  Grsmb"* 

*  On  menti^min^  to  Sir  'Walter  Scott,  when  at  Abbotsford,  that  the  dip- 
aies  were  very  paiilal  to  Hnghie  Uie  Gneme,  he  cansed  hia  eldest  dan£;hter, 
afterwardB  Hra.  Loctchart,  to  dng  thin  ancient  Border  song,  frhlco  Ai» 
readily  did,  aceomponyiDg  her  voice  vlth  the  harp.  We  were,  at  the  tim^ 
in  the  room  vrhich  contuned  Ms  old  annonr  and  other  anUotdUM;  towMcli 
place  he  had  asked  me,  after  tea,  to  hear  his  danghter  play  on  the  harp. 
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I  will  now  give  the  teatimony  of  the  Gipsy  chief  from 
whom  I  received  the  "  blowing  up"  alluded  to,  by  Mr.  Laid- 
law,  in  the  Introdaction  to  the  work.* 

One  of  the  greatest  fairs  in  Scotland  is  held,  annoally,  oh 
the  18th  day  of  July,  at  St.  Boswell's  Green,  in  Roxburgh- 
Bhire.  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  fair,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  view  of  the  Gipsies.  An  acquaintance,  whom  I  met  at 
the  fair,  observed  to  me,  that  he  was  sure  if  any  one  could 
give  me  information  regarding  the  Tinklers,  it  wonld  be  old 

,  the  homer,  at .    To  ensnre  a  kind  reception  from 

the  Gipsies,  it  was  agreed  upon,  between  us,  that  I  should 
introduce  myself  by  mentioning  who  ray  ancestors  were,  on 
whose  numerous  farms,  (sixteen,  rented  by  my  grandfather, 
in  1781,t)  their  forefathers  had  received  many  a  night's 
quarters,  in  their  out^houaes.  We  soon  found  out  the  old 
chieftain,  sitting  in  a  tent,  in  the  niidst  of  about  a  dozen  of 
his  tribe,  all  nearly  related  to  him.  The  moment  I  made 
myself  known  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  old  persons  imme- 
diately expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  hnmane  treatment 
they,  and  their  forefathers,  had  received  at  the  farms  of  my 
relatives.  They  were  extremely  glad  to  see  me ;  and  "  God 
bless  yon,"  was  repeated  by  several  of  the  old  females.  "Ay," 
said  tiiCT^,  "  those  days  are  gone.  Christian  charity  has  now 
left  the  land.  We  know  the  people  are  growing  more  hard 
and  uncharitable  every  year."  I  fonnd  the  old  man  shrewd, 
sensible,  and  intelligent ;  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  person  of  his  caste  and  station  in  life.  He, 
besides,  possessed  all  that  merrincss  and  jocularity  which  I 

She  MDg  Hnghie  Uie  Onsme,  in  a  plain,  Bunplti,  niiaffechtd  manDer,  exactly 
Is  the  ityle  in  which  I  have  heard  the  hnmble  conntrj-girlB  einging  tlio 
tune  song,  in  the  aouth  of  Scotland.  Sir  Walter  was  much  intereet^d  abont 
tbe  Gipaieii;  and  when  I  repeated  to  him  a  short  sentence  in  their  speech, 
he.  with  fp-eat  feeling,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  things  1  do  yon  hear  that  T  This 
was  the  first  Ume,  I  believe,  that  he  ever  heard  ■  Scottish  Gipsy  word 
proDOQQCed-  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  mind  of  the  great  oiagiciaa  was 
not  wholly  divested  of  the  fear  that  the  Gipsies  might,  La  some  way  or 
other,  injure  Us  young  plaotatioaa. 
•  See  pages  6S  and  6S. — Ea, 

S  These  sixteen  farms  embraced  about  Sfi,000  acres  of  mtmntunans  land, 
muntained  IS.OOO  sheep.  100  goats.  2G0  cattle,  SO  horses,  20  draught- 
oxen,  and  60  does ;  29  shepherds,  38  other  servants,  and  IB  cotters,  m>trtng, 
with  their  bmiUea,  Z2S  bodIs,  snpportod  by  my  ancestor's  proper^,  oa  that 
of  a  Scatoh  geDtlemsn-farmer,  On  the  forms  mentioned,  which  lay  in  Mid. 
Lothian,  Tweed-dole,  ond  Selldrlishire,  the  Gipsies  were  allowed  to  remdn 
'  M  long  as  thef  pleMed;  and  no  1<mb  was  ever  sastaisad  by  the  indolgwo^ 
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hare  often  observed  amon^  a  number  of  tlie  males  of  his 
race.  After  some  conversation  with  this  chief,  who  appeared 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  I  enquired  if  his  people,  who,  in 
large  bands,  about  sixty  years  ago,  traversed  the  south  of 
Scotland,  had  not  an  ancient  language,  pecoliar  to  them- 
selves. He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  readily  replied,  that 
the  Tinklers  had  no  language  of  their  own,  except  a  few 
cant  words.  I  observed  to  him  that  he  knew  better — that 
Ihe  Tinklers  had,  beyond  dispute,  a  language  of  their  own ; 
and  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  its  ezistcnce  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  He,  however,  declared  that  they  had  no  such  lan- 
guage, and  that  I  was  wrongly  informed.  In  the  hearing 
of  ml  tlie  Gipsies  in  the  l«nt,  I  repeated  to  him  four  or  five 
Gipsy  words  an<9expressions.  At  this  ho  appeared  amazed ; 
and  on  my  adding  some  particnUrs  relative  to  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  present,  enumerating,  I  think, 
three  generations  of  their  clan,  one  of  tlie  old  females  ex- 
claimed, " Preserve  me,  he  tens  a'  about  us!"  The  old 
chief  immediately  took  hold  of  my  right  hand,  below  the 
table,  with  a  grasp  as  if  he  were  going  to  shake  it ;  and,  in 
a  low  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  bo  as  none  might  hear  but 
myself^  requested  me  to  say  not  anotiier  word  in  the  place 
where  we  were  sitting,  but  to  call  on  him,  at  the  town  of 

,  and  ho  would  converse  with  me  on  that  subject.    I 

considered  it  imprudent  to  put  any  more  questions  to  him 
relative  to  his  speech,  on  this  occasion,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  the  place  he  appointed. 

Several  persons  in  the  tent,  (it  being  one  of  the  public 
booths  in  the  market,)  who  were  not  Gipsic-s,  were  equally 
surprised,  when  they  observed  an  understanding  immediately 
take  place  between  me  and  the  Tinklers,  by  means  of  a  few 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend.  A. 
farmer,  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  who  was  present  in  the 
tent,  and  had  that  morning  given  the  l^nklers  a  lamb  to  eat, 
met  me,  some  days  aft«r,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.  He 
shook  his  head,and  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  Yon  was  queer- 
looking  wark  wi'  the  Tinklers." 

As  I  was  anxious  to  penetrate  to  his  secret  speech,  I  re- 
solved to  keep  the  apjwiutment  with  tie  Gipsy,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  our  meeting,  and  I  therelore  proceeded 
to  the  town  which  he  mentioned,  eleven  days  after  I  had 
Been  him  at  the  fair.     On  enquiring  pf  the  landlord  of  the 
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.  priacipal  inu,  at  which  I  put  np  my  horse,  where  the  hoa?e 

of ,  the  Tinkler,  was  situated  in  the  town,  he  appeared 

surprised,  and  eyed  uie  all  over.  He  totd  me  the  street,  but 
said  he  would  not  accompany  me  to  the  house,  tbinkiog  that 
I  wished  him  to  go  with  me.  It  was  evident  that  the  land- 
lord, whom  I  never  saw  before,  considered  himself  in  bad 
company,  in  spite  of  my  black  clothes,  black  neck'Clolh,  and 
ruffles  aforesaid,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  seen  on  the 
.street,  either  with  me  or  the  Tinkler.  I  told  him  I  by  no 
.means  wished  Mm  to  accompany  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  iu 
what  part  of  the  town  the  Tinkler's  house  was  to  be  found. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  the  old  chief  sitting,  with- 
out his  coat,  with  an  old  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  leathern 
apron  around  his  waist,  and  all  coTered  with  dust  or  soot, 
employed  in  making  spoons  from  horn.  After  conversing 
with  him  for  a  short  time,  I  reminded  him  of  the  ancient 
.language  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  assumed  a 
grave  countenance,  and  said  the  Tinklers  had  no  such  lan- 
guage, adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  about  such  matters.  He  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  Tinkler  language,  and  said  no  such  tongue  existed  in 
Scotland,  except  a  few  cant  words.  I  persisted  in  asserting 
that  they  were  actually  in  possession  of  a  secret  language, 
and  again  tried  him  with  a  few  of  my  words  ;  but  to  no  pur* 
pose.  All  my  efforts  produced  no  effect  upon  his  obstinacy. 
At  this  stage  of  my  interview,  I  durst  not  mention  the  word 
Gipsy,  as  they  are  exceedingly  alarmed  at  being  known  as 
(jipaies.  I  now  signified  that  he  had  forfeited  his  promise, 
given  me  at  the  fair,  and  rose  to  leave  him.  At  this  remark, 
1  heard  a  man  burst  out  a-laughing,  behind  a  partition  that 
ran  across  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  sitting.  The 
old  man  likewise  started  to  his  feet,  and,  with  both  bis  sooty  . 
hands,  took  hold  of  the  breast  of  my  coat,  on  either  side, 
and,  in  this  attitude,  examined  me  closely,  soanning  me  all . 
over  from  head  to  foot.  After  satisfying  himself,  he  said, 
"  Now,  give  me  a  hold  of  yonr  hand — farewell— I  will  know 
you  when  I  see  you  again."  I  bade  him  good-day,  and  left 
the  house.* 

■  I  am  convinced  the  Gipstes  have  a  melhod  of  coDuannicttJiig  irith  one 
another  by  thetr  bandB  and  fingers,  and  it  is  likel;  tbia  man  tried  me,  in 
that  way,  both  at  the  fair  and  in  his  own  house.  I  biow  a  man  who  bag 
Besn  the  Oipues  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other  in  thia  way. 

"Barguns  among  the  Indians  are  conducted  intheinostprolbi]odril^ie^ 
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I  had  now  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  inrormation  from  this 
man,  regarding  hia  peculiar  language.  I  bad  scarcely,  hoiv- 
ever,  proceeded  a  hundred  yar^a  down  the  street,  from  tho 
honae,  when  I  was  orertaien  by  a  yonng  female,  who  re- 
quested me  to  return,  to  speak  widi  her  father.  I  imme- 
diately complied.  On  reaching  the  door,  with  the  girl,  we 
met  one  of  the  old  man's  sons,  who  aaid  that  he  had  over- 
heard what  passed  between  his  father  and  me,  in  the  houRe. 
He  aaaured  me  that  his  father  vxia  ashamed  to  give  vie  hta 
langwxge;  but  that,  if  I  would  promise  not  to  pnblish  their 
names,  or  place  of  reaidence,  he  would  himself  give  me  soma 
of  their  speech,  if  hia  father  etill  peraevered  in  hia  refusal. 
I  accordingly  agreed  not  to  make  public  the  names,  and  place 
of  residence,  of  the  family.  I  again  entered  the  little  fac- 
tory of  horn  spoons.  Mattera  were  now,  to  all  appearance, 
?{uite  changed.  The  old  man  was  Tory  cheerful,  and  aeemed 
ull  of  mirth.  "  Come  away,"  aaid  he ;  "what  is  this  yon 
are  asking  after?  I  would  advise  yon  to  go  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
at  Hawick,  and  he  will  toll  yon  eveirthing  about  oar  lan- 
gnage."  "  Father,"  said  the  bod,  who  had  resumed  his  place 
behind  the  partition  before  mentioned,  "  you  know  that  Mr. 
Stewart  will  give  our  speecli  to  nobody."  Tbe  old  chief 
again  hesitated  and  considered,  but,  bemg  urged  by  his  son 
and  myself,  he,  at  last,  aaid,  "  Come  away,  then ;  I  will  tell 
yon  wnatever  yon  think  proper  to  ask  me.  I  gave  yon  my 
oath,  at  the  iair.to  do  so.  Get  out  your  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
and  begin."    He  gave  me  do  other  oath,  at  the  fair,  than  hia 

•nd  by  menly  toachtng  Mch  othei's  band!.  If  the  sdler  takes  the  whtde 
band,  it  Impuea  a  thooiaiid  rnpees  or  paeodaa ;  five  fingers  ieuiort  five 
hundrtd;  one  finger,  one  hundred;  half  a  finger,  SHj;  a  single  joint  only 
ten.  In  tMs  manner,  th^  will  often,  in  a  owded  room,  cmiclnde  the  most 
important  transactions,  withont  the  company  sospectlng  that  anytbins 
whaterer  was  doing." — Hutorital  Aeeotml  of  TrmtU  in  Atia,  bg  Bv^ 
Mttrray. 

"Mithod  of  lAi  Stgliik  ullinff  their  eargoti,  at  Jidda,  to  the  IWit  .- 
T«o  Indian  broken  oome  into  the  room  to  Battle  the  price,  one  <mi  the  part 
o[  tha  Indian  captain,  the  other  on  that  of  the  bnyer  or  Tui^  Tliej  are 
neither  Mahoinniedans  nor  ChristlanB,  but  have  credit  with  both.  They  ut 
down  on  the  Carpet,  and  take  an  Indian  shawl,  which  they  carry  on  their 
ehonlder«  tike  a  napkin,  and  spread  it  over  their  hands,  llhey  talk,  in  tha 
raeantjme,  Indifierent  conversation,  of  the  arrival  of  ehipg  from  India,  of  at 
the  newe  of  the  day,  aa  if  they  were  employed  In  no  seiiooi  baeiness  what- 
ever. After  aboot  twenty  minntee  Bpent  in  haniiUng  each  other's  fingers, 
below  the  ihawl.  tbft  bar^ifn  is  oonclHdsd,  asy  for  nine  ehipB,  without  one 
word  ever  havine  been  spoken  on  the  anbje<^  or  pen  or  Ink  naed  in  aoy 
shape  whatercr.  — £rwM'i  TVunb. 


word,  and  taking  me  hy  the  hand,  that  be  would  converse 
with  me  regarding  the  speech  of  the  Tinklers.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, joining  hands  is  considered  an  oath  in  some  conntriea 
of  the  Eastern  world.  I  was  fully  convinced,  however,  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  give  me  kU  speech,  and  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  he  spofee  one  word  on  the  subject. 
The  following  are  the  words  and  sentences  whiph  I  collected 
Irom  him  :* 

Pagritf  to  break.  Kair,  honae. 

Eumf,  give  me.  Drom,  etreet  or  road. 

Mar,  to  Strike.  Vile,  village, 

Mang,  to  speak.  Qavt,  village. 

*  It  is  IntoreaUng  to  notiM  die  reuon  for  this  old  Oipsv  chief  being  bo 
Twckword  in  ^vii^  (nr  uitlior  some  of  bis  langiuge.  "  He  waa  uhuned 
to  do  It.'  niy  it  b  that  there  ahonld  be  a  man  in  Scotland,  who,  indepen- 
dent of  pereonal  character,  ahonld  be  twhanied  of  snch  a  tbing.  Then,  Bee 
hoiT  the  OipBjr  woman,  in  our  anthor'i  hooBs,  eaid  that  "Uie  pnblio  wanld 
look  opon  her  with  horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  she  conld  speak  the 
Oipsj  language."  And  again,  tJie  two  female  Qipdes,  who  wonld  rather 
allow  themaelTeB  to  be  murdered,  than  give  the  ineKDing  of  two  Oips? 
words  to  Sanchie  eolliera,  for  the  reason  t^at  "  it  would  have  exposed  their 
tribe,  and  made  themeelves  odioua  to  the  world."  And  all  for  blowing  the 
Oipay  language  I — which  would  be  coosidered  an  accomplishment  ia  an- 
other person  1  What  Mghtful  tyranny  I  Mr.  Borrow,  as  we  will  by  and 
by  see,  saya  a  great  deal  about  the  law  of  Charlea  III,  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
pecta  of  tbe  Spanleb  Oipaisa.  Bat  there  is  ■  law  above  any  lupalatlTS 
enactment — the  law  of  society,  of  one'a  t^ow-creatnres — which  bears  so 
hard  upon  tlia  Oipsiea  ;  the  despotism  of  caate.  If  Qipdes,  in  auch  homble 
eircnmatancea,  are  so  afraid  of  baine  known  to  tie  Qipaiea.  we  oan  form  some 
idea  oE  the  morbid  aenpltlreneas  of  Uiose  in  a  higher  aphere  of  life. 

The  innkeeper  evidently  thoi^bt  bimsetf  in  oad  company,  when  our  au- 
thor asked  him  for  the  Tin'kler'e  bouse,  or  that  any  intercoorse  with  a  Tink- 
ler wonld  contaminate  and  degrade  Mm,  In  thja  light,  read  an  anecdote 
In  the  hiatorv  of  John  Bnnyan,  who  was  one  of  tbe  same  people,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show.  In  appljring  for  hia  raleaaa  from  Bedford  J^,  hia  wife 
•^dto  Jnatlce  Hale,  "Moreover,  mylord,  I  haveftmr  snutU  children  that 
cannot  help  themselves,  of  which  one  ia  blind,  and  we  have  nothing  to  live 
npon  but  uie  charity  of  good  people."  Thereat^  Jostice  Hale,  looking  very 
soberly  on  die  matter,  swd,  "  Alaa,  poor  woman  T  "  What  is  hia  cafflng  V 
continued  the  judge.  Aad  some  of  the  company,  tbat  Itood  by,  laid,  (evi- 
dently in  interroption,  and  with  a  bitter  sneer,)  "  A  Tinker,  my  lord  I" 
"  Yes,*  replied  Bnnjran's  wife,  "  and  becaaae  he  la  a  Tinker,  and  a  poor 
man,  therefore  he  is  despised,  and  cannot  have  justlca.''  Noble  woman  I 
wife  of  a  noble  Gipsy  1  If  tlie  world  wiabea  to  know  who  John  Bnnyan 
really  was,  it  can  find  bim  depicted  in  our  author'a  vidt  to  thia  ScottJah 
Gipay  fiunily,  where  it  ean  also  learn  the  meaninE:  of  Bnnyan,  at  a  time 
when  Jews  were  legally  eicladed  from  EngUnd,  taUng  so  much  iroable  tn 
ascertain  whether  ne  was  of  that  race,  or  nol  Frran  the  preaent  work 
generally,  the  world  can  learn  the  reason  why  Bnnyan  aaid  nothing  of  his 
tnceslr;  and  naUonalitv,  when  giving  an  acconnt  of  ills  own  history.— ^o. 
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Jaw  drom,  take  the  road,  get 

off  quickly. 
Hatch  here,  come  here. 
BinQt  the  devil. 
Bing  he,  devil  miss  me. 
doolie,  death. 
.  Moolit,  I'll  kill  yon. 
J  SfooUd,  murdered. 
Moolie  o  gauyie,  kill  tLe  man. 
Pawitkit,  gun  or  jufltoL 
Harro,  sword. 
Skatxmtl,  Bword. 
Chourie,  kuife. 
Saeklia,  hanged.- 
Sallak*,  to  curse. 
Jilisiie,  soldier. 
Hath,  deserter, 
Orye-femler,  horse-dealer. 
BfaurdU,  prison. 
Ifak,  nose. 
Tak,  eye. 
Taka,  oyee. 
Moote,  month. 
Voit,  hand. 
Eherro,  bead. 
FemtMl,  band. 
Zovrie,  coin  or  money. 
Zioma,  silver. 
Curdie,  half-penny. 
£ar,  five  shillings. 
Sise,  six. 
Grye,  horse. 
Grekam,  horse. 
Praacit,  horse. 
AUel,  ass. 
Jvtai,  dog. 
BoutUr,  cow. 


Bahtn,  sheep^ 
Maleika,  c^ 
Ba  aha  ate,  cock. 
Cawiie,  hen. 
iSoorf,  milk. 

BuUimtitt,  loafof  brend. 
Neddie,  potato. 
Skaitrha,  broth. 
Mass,  fiesh. 
Jfabben,  bread, 
Paiip/ert,  pottage. 

Fnvrie,  water. 
Mumlie,  caiidle. 
Blinkie,  candle. 
Flatrin,  fish. 
ChizcaziK.  cheese. 
Somanif,  whiskey. 
Cantitx.,  wood. 
Filih,  tree. 
Jjodlie,  quarters. 
Choar,  to  ateai. 
ChoT,  a  thieC 
Bumie,  to  drink. 
Jow  CT-ue,  go  away. 
Oraimzie,  bam. 
Graunuffie,  bam. 
Clack,  stone. 
Toi,  fire. 
Peerit,  pot. 
JVeepte,  pot-lid. 
Jtoy,  spoon. 
^evi,  platter. 
Swag,  sack. 
Ingrinu,  pincers. 


■  Sallai,  in  tlie  Scotl^Bfa  Gipay  epeeoh,  pn^terly  aSgnifiM  accarsed,  or  de- 
lested.  It  ia  one  ol  the  moat  abouve  eii«e«^na  that  onn  be  vaed  towirda 
y<nt  fellow  creatarea.  Nothing  terrifies  a  voting  Qlf«y  lo  much  aa  to  bawl 
oat  (o  Um,  " SiUteh,  Jam  dnm'  whioh,  in  plain  E^lish,  nearly  meui, 
"  Ton  Mctmad,  t$k»  tba  road.° 

It  appMTS  that,  in  HindoataoM;  8Ma  ia  a  word  cJ  the  hl<;hcBt  reproach, 

—  J  .!._.  __.t, ^  proToko  a  Hindoo  ao  much  as  the  applying  of  it  *" 

g  and  Bwearing, "" *""' '^ '"  """  '■""  '^" 

Um  OipalM  loake  use  of  the  word  S 
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Tiry-inffrimt,  fire-irons. 

SausUr,  iron. 

Maskiam,  brasB  or  metaL 

Fizam,  gross* 

Penom,  nay. 

Qetve,  com. 

Oreenam,  com. 

Beerie,  ship. 

Ottlhrie,  window, 
■  ybh,  hom, 

jS&ueAo,  coat. 

Sea/,  hat. 

Gc'f'iii,  hat. 
.  Cockle,  bat. 

Cabhea,  breeches, 

Teeyakas,  shoes. 
'  Olivers,  Btockings. 

Beentkip,  good. 

Baurie,  good. 

Shan,  bad. 

Range,  mad. 

Riah,  Rajah,  chief,  governor. 

Been  riak,  the  king. 

Been  mart,  the  queen. 

'  Been  gavgie,  gentlemaD, 


Been  riah,  gontlemwi. 

Been  mwt,  lady. 

Yaggtr,  collier. 

Nawken,*  Tinkler,  Gipsy. 

Davieg,  day. 

Rat,  night. 

Beenihip  maikhni,  good  met*' ' 

Beenship-ral,  good-night. 

Btenlightment,  Sabbath-day. 

Shan  drom,  bad  road. 

Shan  daviei,  bad  day. 

Gaugie,  man. 

Managte,  woman. 

Mori,  wife, 

Chaim,  son. 

CAaufiM,  children. 

Pravil,  daughter. 
Naia-gaugie,  grandfather. 
Naii-morl,  grandmother. 
Aukaman,  marri^e. 
Carie,  penis. 
Bight,  pudenda. 
Sjair,  to  ease  nature. 
Jair  dak,  a  woman's  apron. 


I  was  deBirom  to  learn,  from  this  Gipsy,  if  there  were  any 
^traditions  among  the  ScottiBh  Gipsies,  as  to  their  origin, 
and  the  country  from  which  they  came.  He  stated  that  the 
lasgnaee  of  vhich  be  had  given  me  a  specimen  was  an  Ethi- 
-opian  dialect,  nsed  by  a  tribe  of  thieves  and  robbers ;  and 
that  the  Gipsies  were  originally  from  Ethiopia,  although 
now  called  Gipsies.t  He  dot  spoke  of  himself  and  hia 
tribe  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  without  hesitation  or  alarm. 
"  Oar  Gipsy  language,"  added  he, "  is  softer  than  your  harsh 
Gaelic."  He  was  at  considerable  paius  to  give  me  the 
proper  sonnd  of  the  words.  The  letter  a  is  pronounced  broad 


*  JVituJEvn  hai  s  nnmber  of  rignifieatioiis,  such  as  llnMer,  Qipsy,  a 
derer,  a  worker  in  iron,  a  man  who  cao  do  anything  for  hima^  Ii 
piechanical  arta,  Ac,  tc. 


a  do  anything  for  hima^  In  the 


\  The  tradition  among  the  Boottiah  Oipries  of  being  Ethlopiuia,  what- 
Itvec  wei|;iit  the  rosder  ma;;:  attach  to  it,  dal«a  as  far  back,  at  leaat,  aa  the 
year  181&;  for  it  i»  menUoQad  In  the  rraniaaion  nndar  the  privy  aeal, 
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in  their  language,  like  av)  in  pav,  or  a  in  vater  ;  and  ie,  or 
ee,  in  the  last  eyllable  of  a  great  many  words,  are  sounded 
short  and  quick ;  and  ch  soft,  as  ib  church.  Their  speech 
appears  to  be  copious,  for,  said  he,  ther  have  a  great 
many  words  and  expressions  for  one  thing.  He  further 
stated  that  the  Gipsy  language  has  no  alphabet,  or  character, 
by  which  it  c&n  be  learoed,  or  its  ^ammatical  constructioa 
ascertained.  He  never  saw  any  of  it  written.  I  observed: 
to  him  that  it  would,  in  course  of  time,  be  lost.  He  replied, 
tiiat  "  so  long  as  there  existed  two  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  it 
wonld  never  be  lost."  He  informed  me  that  every  one  of 
the  Yetholm  Tinklers  spoke  the  language ;  and  that  almost 
all  those  persons  who  were  selling  earlien-ware  at  St.  Boa- 
well's  fair  were  Gipsies.  I  counted  myself  twenty-four  fami- 
lies, with  earthen-ware,  and  nine  female  beads  of  families, 
selling  articles  made  of  horn.  These  thirty-three  fami* 
lies,  together  with  a  great  many  single  Gipsies  scattered 
through  tlie  fiiir,  would  amount  to  above  three  hundred  Gip- 
sies on  the  spot.  He  further  mentioned  that  none  of  the 
Yetholm  Gipsies  were  at  the  market.  The  old  man  also  in- 
formed me  that  a  great  number  of  our  horse-dealers  are 
Gipsies.  "Listen  attentively,"  said  he,  "  to  our  horse-conp- 
ers,  in  a  market,  and  you  will  hear  them  speaking  in  the 
Gipsy  tongue."  I  enquired  how  many  there  were  in  Scot- 
land acquainted  with  the  language.  He  answered,  "  There 
are  several  thousand."  I  further  enquired,  if  he  thought  the 
Gipsy  population  would  amount  to  five  thousand  souls.  Ho 
replied  he  was  sure  there  were  fully  five  thousand  of  his 
tribe  in  Scotland.  It  was  further  stated  to  me,  by  this  fam- 
ily, that  the  Gipsies  are  at  great  pains  in  teaching  their 
chUdren,  from  their  very  infancy,  their  own  language  ;  and 
that  they  embrace  every  opportunity,  when  by  themselves, 
of  conversing  in  it,  about  their  ordinary  affairs.  Tliey  also 
iride  themselves  very  much  in  being  in  possession  of  a 
speech  peculiar  to  themselves — quite  unknown  to  the  public. 
I  then  sent  for  some  spirits  wherewith  to  treat  tne  old 
chief ;  but  I  was  cautioned,  by  one  of  the  iamily,  not  to 
press  him  to  drink  much,  as,  from  his  advanced  age  and  ii^ 
firmities,  little  did  him  harm.  The  moment  yon  speak  to 
an  intelligent  Gipsy  chief,  in  a  familiar  and  kmdiy  mannen 
putting  yourself,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with  him,  yon  find 
Dim  entirely  free  from  all  embarrassment  in  his  manneiff. 

c.;,««ic 
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He  BpeaVs  to  you,  at  once,  in  a,  free^  independent,  confident, 
emphatic  tone,  vithont  any  rudeneBs  in  his  war  of  addresa- 
ins  yoo.  He  never  loses  his  self-posseasion.  xhe  old  chief- 
tain sang  part  of  a  Gipsy  song,  in  hia  oirn  language,  bat  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  write  it  down.*  Indeed,  by  his  man- 
ner, he  seemed  frequently  to  hesitate  whether  he  would  pro- 
ceed any  furth^  in  giving  me  information,  and  appeared  to 
regret  Uiat  he  had  gone  so  far  as  he  had  done.  I  now 
and  then  stopped  him  in  his  song,  and  aaked  him  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  expressionB.  It  was,  however,  intermixed 
with  a  few  English  words ;  perhaps  every  fifth  word  was 
English^  The  Qipey  words  ffraunzie  (bam),  caunies  (chick- 
ens), Tiiolaie  (wine),  staurdie  (prison),  mok  and  chautfieg 
(wife  and  children),  were  often  repeated.  In  short,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  song  was  that  of  a  Gipsy,  lying  in  chaius  in 
prison,  lamenting  that  he  could  not  support  his  wife  and 
children  by  plander  and  robbery.  The  Gipsy  was  repre- 
sented as  mourning  over  his  hard  fate,  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  expressing  the  happlaess  and  do- 
light  which  he  had  when  free,  and  would  have  were  he  Iving 
in  a  bam,  or  outrhonse,  living  upon  poultry,  and  drinking 
wine  with  his  tribe.t 

This  family,  like  all  their  race,  now  became  mnch  alarmed 
at  their  communications ;  and  it  required  considerable  trou- 
ble on  my  part  to  allay  their  fears.  The  old  man  was  in 
the  greatest  anguish  of  mind,  at  liaving  committed  himself 
at  ^,  relative  to  hia  speech.  I  was  veiy  sorry  for  his  dis- 
tress, and  renewed  my  prouuse  not  to  publish  his  nune,  or 
place  of  residence,  assuring  him  he  bad  nothing  to  fear.  It 


and  Trtdnlng,  toy  composition  that  oontdiu  poeby  ind  moiM,  ta  Mileh . 
oral  litoratDTe  la  chiefly  oonfined.  In  that  reipect,  thur  Awdldaa,  UkethoMl 
of  the  blind,  are  shorpensd  by  the  wauta  which  otben  do  not  expoiltnae  in  - 
indolgine  a  feeling  commtnt  to  all  mankind. 

AatHHii^  inatance  of  a  people,  imaoqiialnted  with  th«  artof  wiiting, 
poMewing  a  llteratnre,  ia  sud  to  have  been  found  in  Haw^ ;  and  to  enui 
an  extent,  ae  to  "  posaeaa  a  force  and  compaBa  that,  at  the  baginning  of  Ih* 
■tody  of  it,  would  not  have  been  credited. — En. 

f  A  aoDg  which  a  female  Oipsy  sang  to  Mr.  Borrow,  at  Uoacow,  e~~-- 
nenoed  in  thia  way, "  Her  head  ia  aching -'■"■     -''    -  "  -*--■--'  ■- 
wine ;"  and  ended  ^na,  "  That  she  may  dc 
boaom,  and  iban  hia  Joys  and  pleuareB.'- 
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\9  nov  mun;  jears  since  he  died.  £fe  vbb  considered  a  veiy 
decent,  honest  man,  and  vaa  a  great  faTonrite  with  those 
who  were  acqoainted  with  him.  Bnt  his  wife,  and  some 
other  members  of  his  &milf ,  followed  the  practices  of  their 
fmcestors. 

Pablish  their  language  I  Give  to  the  world  that  which 
the;  had  kept  to  themselves,  with  so  much  solicitude,  so 
mach  tCDEcily,  so  much  fidelity,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  I  A  parallel  to  snch  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  found 
within  the  whole  range  of  history,*  What  will  the  Tinklers, 
the  "  poor  things,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  feelingly  called 
them — what  will  thc^  think  of  me,  after  the  publication  of 
Hie  present  work  ?+ 

*  Smith,  tnhla" Hebrew pMRd^writm:  "Tlie  Jevs  had  dm««t  lost, in 
the  Mwnly  yeu^  Mptirity,  their  niginal  Ungfoage;  that  wm  now  become 
dead ;  and  Uiey  apoke  a  Jar^n  made  up  of  their  om  laagoage  and  that  at 
the  (^taldeaiu,  and  other  natioDs  irith  whom  they  had  miauled.  Fonnerlyr 
preadien  bad  only  enlalned  snl^ecta ;  now,  they  were  obliged  U>  explain 
i)0Td»;  worda irtikh,  £b  tho aaored  oode,  were  beeome  obvolete,  eqnivoca^ 
dead." — Eo. 

\  The  GipBiet  liave  been  mnch  amioyed,  in  late  times,  by  people  anxima 
to  fiDd  oat  their  secreta  The  drcninitance  caosed  them,  at  first,  mocb 
^arm  aa  to  what  tt  meant ;  but  when  they  came  to  learn  the  otgect  of  this 
modem  Qipsy-hDntlag,  they  become,  in  a  meaeare,  reconciled  to  their  troo- 
""    '     ■'        -  jrfectlyw ' 


people  wonld,  in  the  langnag?  of  Huthven,  "  be  m  rain."  Bat  the  attempt 
of  our  author,  with  hlB"opeDaaame,'  caneed  not  a  few  of  them  to  travel 
throngb  life  with  the  weight  of  a  millstone  banging  about  their  necks, 
which  the  DnbHcatlon,  now,  iapeibapa  calculated  to  lighten.  The  "giving 
to  the  world  everything  relative  to  their  tribe,''  was  sanwtliing  they  were 
more  apt  to  over  thai  nndar  oethMite.  To  be  "  pnt  in  the  papers,  jntig-  ■ 
ing  from  the  horror  wkh  which  snob  i«  regarded  by  oar  own  humble  peo- 
ple, wai  bad  wiongb  ;  MBl,  the  end  of  that  would,  hi  tbdr  peculiar  way  of 
tlilnking,  be^mer^  tb«  "  lighting  of  the  Candlsa,  and  cnrUng  the  hair,  of 
the  gentle  ttiUk.'  Bnt  to  hare  themgelres  pnt  in  a  boofc--4o  eee  themieWea, 
inthor  ImaglnatifBu,  "ewrted  oboot  in  every  bit  faerdJaddie's  pooch,"  waa 
•omrthlngthBtugraTatedthKn.  The  presmnptiMniB  prld^  the  overween- 
ing oonodt  of  a  h&h-mettlod  Scottish  uipsy ;  his  bouted  descent — a  de»> 
cant  at  onoe  high, lllDsuiwia,  and  loet  in  witiqnity;  his  mbonnded  con-  . 
tempt  for  the  rabble  of  town  and  eonntry— rendered  hint  under  the  air- . 
onmatance^  almost  inaapaUa  of  bra^foE  the  idea  of  Mdog  hia  raca 
azpoaed  to,  what  be  would  consider,  the  ri^cole  of  the  toj  herds.  The 
TUT  idea  of  it  was  la  him  morti^^ig  and  maddeoiag.  well  might  onr 
anthor,  from  haTing  been  ao  nndi  mbed  np  with  the  fflpdea,  abcnr  soma 
hedtanoy  ere  taking  a  atep  that  wonld  have  bron^t  each  a  neet  of  horaeti 
about  his  ears.  Bnt,  all  thin^  oonridered,  my  impreeaion  is,  Uiat  the  oat- , 
door  Gipnee,  at  the  preeent  day,  will  feri  Biixwattj  proud  of  the  prseenb 
work;  and  that  the  same  may  bea^d  of  all  classes  of  them,  if  ooeanljeot 
iiad  beenexclnded  from  the  vtdome,  over  whieh  they  will  be  very  wgt-  to 
wl  a  little  in  secret.— En.  .        ;     .  . 
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While  talking  one  day,  with  a  firiend,  aroond  the  harbonr 
of  Grangemouth,  I  obeerred  a  man,  who  appeared  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  carrytBg  a  small  wwden  box  on  his 
shonlder,  a  leathern  apron  tied  aroimd  his  waist,  with  a 
whitish  coloured  boll-dog  following  him.  He  was  enqiiii> 
ing  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  ihs  port,  whether  they  had 
any  pots,  kettles,  or  pans  to  repair.  Jast  as  my  friend  and 
I  came  np  to  him,  on  the  quay,  I  said  to  him,  in  a  familiar 
manner,  as  if  I  knew  exactly  what  he  was,  "  BawriejntxU," 
words  which  signify,  in  the  Gipsy  language,  a  "  good  dog." 
Being  completely  taken  by  sm^rise,  the  old  man  tnmed 
quickly  round,  and,  looking  down  at  his  dog,  said,  witiiout 
thinking  what  he  was  about,  "  Yes,  the  dog  is  not  bad." 
But  the  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips  ere  he  affected 
not  to  comprehend  my  qaestion,  after  he  had  distinctly  an- 
gwered  it.  He  looked  exceedingly  foolish,  and  aiforded  my 
friend  a  hearty  laugh,  at  his  attempt  at  recovering  himsel£ 
He  became  agitated  and  angry,  and  called  out,  "what  do 
you  mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you — ^yes,  the  dog  is  iairy." 
I  said  not  another  word,  nor  took  any  further  notice  of  bim, 
but  passed  on,  in  case  of  provoking  him  to  nuBchief.  He 
stood  stock-still  upon  the  spot,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  as  long  as  I  was  in  sight,  appeared  to  be  conBider- 
ing  with  hinMelf  what  I  could  be,  or  whether  he  might  not 
hs.ve  seen  me  before.  He  looked  so  surprised  and  alarmed, 
that  he  could  scarcely  trust  himself  in  the  place,  since  he 
found,  to  a  certamty,  that  his  grand  secret  was  known.  I 
'  saw  him  a  short  while  afterwards,  at  a  little  distance,  with 
his  glasses  on,  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Eas^  with  his  hammers  and  files,  tin  and  copper,  about  him, 
repairing  cooking  utenfflls  belonging  to  a  vessel  in  the  basin ; 
with  his  truety  juoal,  sitting  close  at  his  back,  like  a  senti- 
nel, to  defend  him.  The  truth  is,  I  was  not  very  fond  of 
having  anything  farther  to  do  with  this  member  of  the  tribe, 
in  csfie  he  had  resented  my  interference  wit^  him  and  his 
speech.  This  old  man  wore  a  long  great-ooat,  and  extei^ 
sally  looked  exactly  like  a  blacksmith.  No  one  of  ordinary 
observation  could  have  perceived  him  to  be  a  Gipsy  ;  aa 
there  were  no  striking  peculiarities  of  expression  about  his 
countenance,  which  ii^cated  him  as  being  one  of  that  race. 
I  was  surprised  at  my  own  discovery. 
,   A  Gipsy  informed  me  that  almost  all  our  Uiimble-ri^ers, 
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or  "  thimble-men,"  as  tbey  arc  sometimes  called,  are  a  snpe- 
fior  class  of  QipsieB,  and  converse  in  the  Gipsy  langnage. 
In  tlte  snnuner  of  1S36,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
me  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  information.  On  a.  by-road, 
between  Edinburgh  and  Newhaven,  I  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
these  thimble-rigger^  emplOTed  at  their  nefarioos  occapa- 
■  tion.  The  band  consiated  ol'^Bix  individuals,  all  personating 
different  characters  of  the  community.  Some  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  mercfmtile  clerks,  and  others  represented  young 
farmers,  or  dealers  in  cattle,  of  inferior  appearance.  The 
man  in  chai^  of  the  board  and  thimbles  looked  like  a 
jonrneyman  Hacksmith  or  plumber.  They  all  pretended  to 
be  strangers  to  each  other.  Some  were  betting  and  playii^, 
and  others  looking  od,  and  acting  as  decoys.  None  besides 
themselveB  were  present,  except  myselfi  a  young  lad,  and  a 
respectable-looking  elderly  female.  I  stood  and  looked  at 
the  band  for  a  litue ;  but  as  nobody  was  playing  but  them- 
selves, the  man  with  the  thimbles,  to  lead  me  on,  ni^ed  me 
to  bet  with  him,  and  try  my  fortune  at  his  board.  I  said  I 
did  not  intend  to  play,  and  was  only  looking  at  them.  I 
took  a  steady  look  at  the  faces  of  each  of  the  six  villains ; 
but,  whenever  their  eyes  caught  mine,  they  looked  away,  m- 
down  to  the  ground,  verifying  the  saying  that  a  rogue  can- 
not look  yon  in  the  face.  The  man  at  the  board  again 
urged  me  to  play,  and,  with  much  vapouring  and  insolence, 
took  out  a  handful  of  notes,  and  said  he  had  many  hundreds 
a  year ;  that  I  was  a  poor,  shabby  fellow,  and  had  no  mon^ 
on  me,  and,  therefore,  could  not  bet  with  him.  I  deeired 
him  to  let  me  alone,  otherwise  I  would  let  them  see  I  was 
not  to  be  insulted,  and  that  I  knew  more  about  them  than 
they  were  aware  of.  "  Who  the  devil  are  you,  air,  to  speak 
to  ns  in  that  manner,"  was  the  answer  I  received.  I  again 
replied,  that,  if  they  continued  their  insolence,  I  would 
show  them  who  I  was.  This  only  provoked  them  the  more, ' 
and  encreased  their  violent  behaviour.  High  words  then, 
arose,  and  the  female  alluded  to,  thinking  I  was  in  danger,' 
kindly  entreated  me  to  leave  theuL  I  now  thought  it  time 
to  tiy  what  effect  my  Gipsy  words  would  produce  upon, 
them.  In  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  I  called  out  to 
them,  "  Chee,  cheel"  which,  in  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language, 
signifies  "  Hold  your  tongue,"  "  be  silent,"  or  "  silence/'* 
*  A  Udy,  wfao  btd  been  Mratecn  yttit  In  India,  told  me  that '  Cku, 
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Tbs  sorprised  thimbl&-mea  were  inetanUy  silent  They 
spoke  not  ft  word,  bnt  looked  at  one  another.  Only,  one 
of  them  whispered  to  his  companions,  "  He  is  not  to  be 
meddled  witii."  Thw  immediately  took  up  their  board 
thimbles  and  all,  and  feft  the  place,  apparently  in  consider- 
able alarm,  some  taking  one  direction  and  some  another. 
The  female  in  question  was  also  surprised  at  seeing  their 
insolent  conduct  repressed,  in  a  moment,  by  a  single  expres- 
sion. "But,  air,"  said  she,  "what  was  that  you  said  to 
them,  for  they  seem  ^aid  ?'"  I  was  myself  airaid  to  say 
another  word  to  them,  and  took  care  they  did  not  see  mo 
go  to  my  dwelling-honsa* 

One  of  the  favourite,  and  permanent,  fields  of  operation  of 
these  thimblers  is  on  the  Queensferry  road,  from  where  it  is 

cft«"  w»fl.  In  H3iido9lanee,  an  expression  of  reproof,  rawTBaponding  exactly 
with  oar  "  Fie,  Bhwne  f  "  Oi  fie,  shame  1" 

■  About  four  Tears  after  this  oocncreiiM,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  &b 
boose  of  a  frieod,  with  whose  wife  I  was  not  acquainted.  On  being  intiodnced 
to  her,  I  was  ritUier  sarprised  at  the  repeated  hard  loole  which  she  tool:  at 
me.  At  last  she  sdd,  "  I  tbinb  I  have  seen  tod  before.  Were  you  never 
engaged  with  a  band  of  thimblo-men,  near  Sewhavea  T  I  said  I  was, 
wane  years  ago.  "  Bo  yon  recollect,"  continued  ahe,  "  of  a  female  taking 
jon  by  the  arm,  and  or^ng  yon  to  leave  them  f  I  said,  "  Perfectly. 
"  Well,  then,  I  am  the  femde  ;  and  1  yet  recollect  yonr  words  were  Chee, 
Aie.'  Sbe  meutioDed  the  clrenmatjmce  to  her  hnsbuid  at  tbe  time ;  hot  be 
always  said  to  her  that  I  miurt  bave  been  only  one  of  the  blaekgoardB 
themselves,  deceiviitg  her.  He  would  not  listen  to  her  when  she  described 
me  as  not  at  all  like  a  tUmble-rigger,  but  always  answered  her.  "  I  tell  ye, 
woman,  the  man  you  spoke  to  was  nothing  but  one  of  these  villuna." 

The  thimble-riders  who  molested  Hr.  Rose,  ship-builder,  ao  much,  alao 
answered  my  Oipsy  words  distinctly ;  and,  ever  afbsrwarda,  took  off  their 
bats  to  me,  as  I  passed  Ibem  playing  at  their  game. 

[The  tbimble-men  here  allnded  t^  took  np  Uieir  ([nartera  immediately  to 
tbe  west  of  Leith  Fort,  where  the  road  takes  a  turn,  at  a  right  angle,  a 
little  in  front  of  Hr.  Rose's  house,  end  there  takes  a  similar  turn  towards 
the  west :  the  best  position  for  carrying  on  tbe  tbimble  game.  So  exas- 
perated was  this  gentleman,  when,  by  every  means  in  hie  power,  he  failed 
to  dislodge  them,  that  be  sent  some  of  the  men  from  hia  yard,  to  erect,  on 
the  spot,  a  pole,  which  he  covered  with  sheet-iron,  to  prevent  its  being  cat 
dawn ;  and  placed  on  the  top  of  it  a  board,  having  Wa  npon  it,  "  Beware 
of  thimble-riggers  and  chain- droppers,"  with  a  nand  pointing  <Urectly 
below.  This  had  no  effect,  however,  for  the  "  knights  of  the  thimble"  pur- 
aned  their  game  right  nnder  it  A  gentleman,  in  passing  one  day,  directed 
tbdr  attention  to  the  board,  bnt  the  only  reply  be  got  was,  "  Mj  I  Uiata 
nothing.  Where  can  yon  find  a  shop  without  a  sign?  and  where 's  tbe 
other  person  that  gets  a  sign  from  the  public  for  nothing  f 

Thimble-rieglng  is  peenliarly  a  Gipsy  game.  In  Qreat  Kitain.  tbe 
-Gipsies  nearly  monopollEe  it ;  and  it  womd  be  ringular  If  some  i^  tbe 
*  —  -  n  thuublers  were  not  Oipues. — Ed.] 
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intersected  by  the  street  leading  from  the  back  of  Leith 
Fort,  on  the  east,  to  the  new  road  leading  from  Grantoa 
pier,  on  the  west.  This  part  of  the  Queensferry  road  is 
intersected  by  about  half-a-dozen  cross-roads,  all  leading 
from  the  landing  and  shipping  places  at  Ihe  piers  of 
Granton,  Trinity,  and  Newhaven.  These  cross-roads  are 
cut  by  three  roads  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
viz.,  the  road  along  the  sea-beach,  Ti-inity  road,  and  the 
Queensferry  road.  A  great  portion  of  the  passengers,  by 
the  many  steamboats,  pass  along  all  these  di&rent  roads, 
to  and  from  Edinbargh.  On  all  of  these  roads,  between  the 
water  of  Leith  and  the  Forth,  the  thimble-rij^ra  station 
themselves,  as  single  individnals,  or  in  nnmbers,  as  it  may 
answer  their  purpose.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  conntiy 
between  the  sea  and  Edinburgh,  is  so  much  oheqnered  by 
roads  crossing  each  other,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
meshes  of  a  spider's  web,  and  the  thimblers  as  so  many 
Bpiders,  watching  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  The  moment 
one  of  these  sentinels  observes  a  stranger  appear,  signals  are 
made  to  his  confederates,  when  their  oi^nized  plan  of 
operations  for  entrapping  the  unwary  person  is  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  Strangers,  unacquainted  with  the 
locality,  are  greatly  bewildered  among  all  the  cross-roads 
mentioned,  and  have  considerable  difficulty  in  threading 
their  way  to  the  city.  One  of  the  gang  wiU  then  step  for- 
ward, and,  pretending  to  be  a  stranger  himself,  will  enquire 
of  the  others  the  road  to  such  and  snch  a  place.  Frequently 
the  unsuspecting  and  bewildered  indiyidual  will  enquire  of 
the  thimbler  for  some  street  or  place  in  Edinburgh.  The 
decoy  and  the  victim  now  walk  in  company,  and  converse 
familiarly  together  on  various  topics ;  the  thimbler  ofTers 
snuff  to  his  Mend,  and  makes  himself  as  agreeable  as  he 
can  ;  while  one  of  the  gang,  at  a  distance  in  front,  drops  a 
watch,  chain,  or  other  piece  of  mock  jewelry,  or  commences 
( playing  at  the  thimble-board.  The  decoy  is  sure  to  lead 
hifl  dupe  exactly  to  the  spot  where  the  trap  is  laid,  and 
where  he  will  probably  be  plundered.  One  of  these  entrap- 
ments  terminated  in  the  death  of  its  subject.  A  working 
man,  having  risked  his  half-year's  wages  at  the  thimble- 
board,  of  course  lost  every  farthing  of  the  money ;  and  took 
the  loss  BO  much  to  heart  as,  in  a  -  fit  of  despondency,  to 
drown  himself  in  the  water  of  I^ith. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1842, 1  foil  in  with  six  of  these  thim- 
ble-riggers and  chaic-dropperfl,  on  Nowhaven  road,  on  their 
way  to  Edinbui^h.  I  was  anxious  to  discover  the  natnre 
of  their  convereation,  and  kept  as  close  to  them  aa  I  could, 
without  exciting  tlieir  suspicion.  Like  that  of  most  people 
brought  up  in  one  particidar  line  of  life,  their  conversation 
related  wholly  to  their  own  trade — that  of  swindling,  theft, ' 
and  robbery.  I  overheard  them  speaking  of  "  bloody  swells," , 
and  of  dividing  their  booty.  One  of  Uiem  was  desired  by( 
the  others  to  look  after  a  certain  steamboat,  expected  to . 
arrive,  and  to  get  a  bill  to  ascertain  its  movements  exactly. 
He  said  he  would  "  require  three  men  to  take  care  of  that 
boat" ;  meaning,  as  I  understood  him,  that  all  these  men 
were  necessary  for  laying  his  snares,  and  executing  his 
designs  upon  the  unsuspecting  passengers,  as  they  landed 
from  the  vessel,  and  were  on  their  way  to  their  destinations. 
The  manager  of  the  steamlwat  company  could  not  have 
consulted  with  his  sulwrdinates,  abont  their  lawful  afiairs, 
with  more  care  and  deliberation,  or  in  a  more  cool,  business- 
like way,  than  were  these  villains  in  contriving  plans  for 
plundering  the  public  On  their  approach  to  Pilrig  street,  the 
band  separated  into  pairs ;  some  taking  the  nori.h,  and  some 
the  south,  side  of  Leith  walk,  for  Edinburgh,  where  they 
vanished  in  the  crowd.  Their  language  was  fearful,  every 
expression  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  oath. 

On  another  occasion,  I  fell  in  with  another  band  of  these 
vt^bond  thimble-men,  on  the  Dalkeith  road,  near  Craig- 
miller  Castle.  I  asked  the  fellow  with  the  thimbles,  "Is 
that  gaugie  a  nawkm  ?"  pointing  to  one  of  the  gang  who 
had  just  left  him.  The  question,  in  plain  English,  was,  "  Is 
that  man  a  Gipsy  7"  The  thimbler  flew  at  once  into  a  great 
passion,  and  bawled  ont,  "  Ask  himself,  sir."  He  then  fell 
upon  me,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  in  most  abusive 
language,  applying  to  us  the  most  insulting  epithets  he  could 
think  of.  It  was  evident  to  my  friend  that  the  thimble-man 
perfectly  understood  my  Gipsy  question,  So  enraged  was 
he,  that  we  were  alraid  he  would  follow  us,  and  do  us  some 
hfuw.  My  friend  did  not  consider  himself  safe  till  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  Edinburgh,  for  many  a  look  did  he  cast  be- 
hind him,  to  see  whether  the  Gipsy  was  not  in  pursuit  of  us.* 
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The  GipBies  in  Scotland  consider  themselves  to  be  of  tbe 
game  stock  as  those  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  they  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  same  speech.  They  afford  aasietance  to 
one  another,  whenever  they  ha[^)en  to  meet.    The  following 

often  heard  oar  author  speek.  He  i»  what  nuf  be  called  the  captain  of 
the  company.  A  description  of  him,  and  Us  way  of  life,  may  be  inter- 
eatiug,  inasmnch  as  it  illuatratea  a  cLua  of  Scottish  Qipaiea  at  Qie  present 

AbontthayearlBES,  three  ycnnggODtlemen.Gront  the  town  of  Leith,  had 
occasion  to  tabs  a  stroU  over  Arthm^s  Seat,  a  hill  that  overhsjigH  Edin- 
bnrgb,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  city.  In  climbing  the  bill,  they  observed,  a 
litUe  way  before  them,  a  man  toiling  np  the  ascent,  whom  they  did  not 
notice  UH  they  came  close  npon  him,  and  who  had  eTidently  been  laying  off 
on  the  Bide  of  the  path,  and  entered  it  lui  they  approached  it  He  appears 
abont  sixty  years  bf  age,  U  well  dreeaed,  and  carries  a  fine  caae.  which  he 
keeps  pressing  into  the  ground,  to  help  him  op  the  hill.  Just  as  th^  make 
np  to  him,  he  abrnptly  stops,  and  tnms  Tonnd,  so  as  almost  to  touch  them. 
"  Hech,  how  1  I'm  blowa,  I'm  bhnm ;  Fm  flurly  dime  np.  Young  gentle- 
men, you  have  the  advantage  of  me;  Tm  ^ttjng  old,  and  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  cUinb  the  bill."  (Blown,  done  up,  indeed  t  The  fellow  hss  etantina 
enough  to  outclimb  any  of  them  for  years  yet.)  An  agreeable  conversBtion 
ensues,  such  as  at  once  guns  for  Mm  the  confidence  of  the  youths.  Be 
appears  to  them  ao  mild,  so  bland,  ao  btherly,  so  worthy  ct  respect,  in  short, 
a  "  nice  old  cove,"  who  is  erideotly  enjoying  his  irfiuni  can  Sgniiaie  in  Lis 
old  age,  in  some  cottsge  near  by,  upon  a  peneioQ,  an  annuity,  or  a  moderate 
competency  of  some  sort.  During  the  conrei-sation,  he  manages  to  ascer- 
tain that  hia  yonng  friends  have  not  been  on  (he  hill  fbr  some  time — that 
one  of  them,  indeed,  bos  never  been  there  before.  All  at  once  he  exclaims, 
"  Ah  1  what  cau  this  be  ?  Let  na  go  Siud  see."  Upoa  wliich  (hey  at«p  for- 
ward to  look  at  a  person  like  a  mechanic  playing  at  the  tblmbles.  YMia% 
his  arm  around  the  neok  of  one  of  tbe  yonng  men,  he  begins  to  moralise: 
"  Pray,  young  gentlemen,  dtmt  bet,  (they  hod  not  shown  tbe  least  symptoma 
of  doiag  that  5  if  h  wrong  to  bet ;  it's  a  thing  I  never  do ;  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  do  it.  This  is  a  rascally  thimbler ;  hell  cheat,  hell  rob  yon." 
At  this  time  there  are  three  playing  at  the  board,  winniDg  and  losing 
money  rapidly.  The  "  old  cove'  liecuues  impaUent  to  be  gone,  and  mo- 
tions so  aa  to  imply,  "  Boys,  let  na  go,  let  us  go."  Moving  a  few  stepa 
forward,  he  halts  to  adnure  tlia  scenery,  (but  caats  a  leeruu  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  board.)  "  Ah  1  there's  another  goose  gone  to  be  plucked ; 
let  uB  see  what  luck  he  meets  with." 

Now  thimble-rigging  la  the  game,  of  all  others,  by  which  the  uninitiated 
con  be  duped.  They  see  the  pea  put  under  oneofChe  Hiimbles,  (nutahella 
they  are,  indeed ;}  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt  of  that  The  thimbles  are 
then  so  gently  moved,  that  any  one  can  follow  them.  The  pea  is  not  after- 
wards tampered  with — that  is  evident  AH,  then,  that  remains  to  be  done, 
is  to  lift  the  thimble  under  which  the  pea  is,  aud  secure  your  prize.  Bat; 
the  tiiimble-man,  with  bis  long  nail,  and  nimble  finger,  has  secured  the  pea 
nndcr  his  uail,  or,  with  the  crook  of  hia  little  finger,  thrust  it  into  tbe  palm 
of  liis  hand,  while  he  pretended  to  cover  it  with  the  thimble.  An  accom- 
plice, to  make  donhly  sore  of  the  pea  being  nnder  the  thimble,  lifts  it.  and 
ahowB  a  pea,  which  he,  by  sleight  of  hand,  drops,  and,  while  pretending  to 
cover  it,  as  nimbly  takes  it  up  agi^ 
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facts  will  at  least  show  that  the  Scottish  &nd  Irisfa  Gipsies 
are  one  and  the  same  people. 

In  ijie  county  of  Fife,  I  once  fell  in  with  am  Irish 
family,  to  appearance  in  great  pover^  and  distress,  rest- 
ing themselves  on  the  eide  of  the  pablic  road.    A  shelty 

BetUiig  and  playing  go  on  as  before.  The  player  makes  some  fine  hauls,  1 
but  loses  a  eaine.  He  ewears  that  foul  plsj  bat  been  used.  An  altercation  > 
IbllowB.  The  man  at  the  bowd  gets  oiclted,  and  to  show  that  he  really  is 
bonontable  in  his  playing,  etcloimB,  "  Well,  air,  there's  your  money  attain  ; 
try  another  giime  if  yon  have  a  mind."  "  Now  that  ia  really  honest,  and 
no  miBtakfl  abont  it,*  remarks  the  "  old  cove."  Then  fie  thmnbler  averts 
Ms  head,  to  epeak  to  a  person  behind  him,  and  Hie  "  old  cove"  slyly  lifts  a 
thimble  and  showa  the  pea,  and  whispers  very  confidentially  to  his  friends, 
"  'Sow,  yonng  gentlemen,  you  can  safely  bet  a  few  shillings  on  that."  They 
shake  their  beads,  however,  for  they  know  too  much  about  thimbling.    The 


another  bystander ;  but,  forgetting  himself,  drops  a  word  c^er  louder 
than  the  olhers,  on  which,  as  he  turns  round  and  catches  the  eyes  of  his 
young  frienda,  he  cougba  and  hems.  On  hearing  the  gibberish,  a  fear  steals 
over  the  ;^onng  men,  on  finding  themselyea  sorronncfed  by  a  band  of  dea- 
peradoes,  m  so  solitary  a  plaoe,  and  they  make  hast«  to  be  ofi  But  the 
"  old  cove,"  to  quiet  their  suspicions,  accompanies  them  to  a  convenient 
apot,  where  he  leavea  them,  to  go  Co  his  home,  by  a  aide-path  that  soon 
loids  kim  cnt  of  slebt.  On  aeparallng,  he  looks  around  him  at  the  scenery, 
BOW  lets  fall  hia  snck,  now  picks  up  something,  that  he  may,  with  less  sus- 
picion, watch  tJie  movements  of  his  escaped  victims.  Tliey  feel  a  singalar 
relief  in  getting  rid  of  his  company,  and,  with  tact,  dog  bim  oTer  the  hill, 
tUl  they  iee  blm  go  back  to  tile  thlmblers.  They  then  tbink  over  tlieir 
adventure,  and  the  strange  jargon  tliey  have  heard,  and  tmanimoaely  ex- 
claim, "  Wasn't  he  a  sUppery  old  serpent,  after  all  T 

On  this  occasion,  lliere  were  no  less  than  fourteen  of  these  fellows  present, 
some  of  them  stationed  here,  some  there,  while  they  kept  artfully  moving 
around  and  about  the  hill,  so  as  not  to  appear  connected,  but  frequently 
approached  the  board,  to  contribute  to  and  watch  their  luck.  They  per- 
sonated various  characters.  One  of  them  played  the  country  lout,  whose 
dress,  gait,  gape,  and  stare  were  ioimitable.  On  the  slightest  symptom  of 
danger  manifeBtlng  Itself,  they  would,  by  the  movement  of  a  hat,  scatter, 
and  vaniih  ia  an  instant. 

Among  t^e  people  generally,  a  mysterv  attaches  to  these  and  ot^r 
thimble-men.  No  one  seems  to  know  any  thing  about  them — who  they  are 
or  where  they  come  from — and  yet  they  are  aeen  flitting  everywhere  throngh 
the  conntry ;  but  hardly  ever  two  days  together  in  one  dress.  But  the 
mystery  ia  solved  by  thalr  balng  Glpfoea.  They  ue  dangeroas  fellows  to 
meddle  with ;  yet  they  seem  to  prefer  thimbl^ig,  ohaiit^opping,  card- 
playing,  pocket-picking,  in  tiiirs  and  thoroDgh&irea,  and  pigeon-plQiJiiog 
m  every  form,  to  robbefy  on  the  high-way,  after  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Thimble-rigging,  according  to  ^  J.  Qardner  WiDdnaoa,  was  practised 
in  ancient  Egypt.  He  calls  it  "  tbimble-rig,  or  tJie  game  of  cups,  under 
which  a  ball  was  put,  while  the  oppo^te  party  gnesseiT  under  which  of  four 
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and  an  ass  were  graziDg  hard  by.  The  ass  tlicy  used  in 
cairying  a  woman,  who,  uiey  said,  was  a  hundred  and  one 
years  of  age.  She  was  shrunk  and  withered  to  a  skeleton, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  a  bundle  of  bones  ;  and  her  chin 
almost  rested  on  her  knees,  and  her  body  was  nearly  doubled 
by  age.  On  interrogating  the  head  of  the  family,  I  found 
that  his  name  was  Hugh  White,  and  ihsX  he  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  a  son  of  the  old  woman  who  was  with  him.  I  put 
some  Gipsy  words  to  him,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he 
was  one  oi  the  tribe.  He  pretended  not  to  understand  what 
I  said ;  but  bis  daughter,  of  about  six  years  of  age,  replied, 
"But  I  understand  wlmt  he  says."  I  then  called  out 
sharply  to  him,  "Jawvre^' — ("Go  away,"  or  "get  out  of 
the  way.")  "  As  soon  as  I  can,"  was  his  answer.  On 
leaving  him,  I  t^ain  called,  "  Beemhip-davka" — ("  Good- 
day.")  "  Good-imy,  sir ;  God  bless  you,"  was  hia  immedi- 
ate reply. 

I  happened,  at  another  time,  to  be  in  the  conrt-honse  of 
one  of  the  burghs  north  of  the  Forth,  when  two  Irishmen, 
of  the  names  of  O'Keilly  and  McEwan,  were  at  the  bar  'tot 
having  been  found  dnmk,  and  fighting  within  the  town. 
They  were  sentenced  by  the  magistrates  to  three  days'  im- 
jHm>iiment,  and  to  be  "  banished  the  town,"  for  their  riotous 
conduct  The  men  bad  the  Irish  accent,  and  had  certainly 
been  bom  and  brought  up  in  Ireland ;  but  their  habilimente 
and  general  appearance  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
ordinary  dress  and  manners  of  common  Irish  peasants,  al- 
though their  features  were  in  all  respects  Hibernian.  When 
the  magistrates  questioned  them  in  respect  to  their  conduct, 
the  prisoners  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  "  Sure,  and  it 
plase  your  honours,  our  quarrel  was  nothing  but  whiskey, 
and  sure  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world ;"  and  seemed 
very  penitent.  But  when  the  magistrates  were  not  looking 
at  Uiem,  they  were  smiling  to  each  other,  and  keeping  up  a 
communication  in  pantomime.  Suspecting  them  to  be  Irish 
Gipsies,  I  addressed  the  wife  of  McEwau  as  follows :  "  For 
wl^t  is  the  riak  (magistrate)  going  to  put  your  gaugte 
(man)  in  staurdie,  (prison)  V  "Only  for  a  little  whiskey, 
sir,"  was  her  immediate  reply.  She  gave  me,  on  the  spot, 
the  English  of  the  following  words ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  had  got  the  Gipsy  language,  but  that  her's  was 
only  the  Engli^  cant.    She  was  a&aid  to  acknowledge  that 


she  w&s  a  Qipey,  as  snch  a  confession  might,  in  her  opinion, 
have  proved  prqndicial  to  lier  husband,  in  the  situation  in 
Trhich  he  was  placed. 

Gartgit,  man.  Yaka,  eyee. 

Managie,  woman.  Orye,  horse. 

Chauvm,  children.  Boy»,  epoona. 

Riah,  magiatrate.  Sketet,  platters. 

Chor,  thira.  JKuA^m,  metaL 

I  observed  the  woman  instantly  commnnicate  to  her  hus- 
band the  conversation  she  had  vith  me.  She  immediately 
returned  to  me,  and,  after  questioning  me  as  to  my  name, 
occupation,  and  place  of  residence,  veir  earnestly  entreated 
me  to  save  her  gavgie  from  the  siawdie.  I  aeked  her,  hov 
many  diawvies  she  had?  "Twelve,  sir."  Were  any  of 
tiiem  chors  ?  "  None,  sir."  Two  of  her  chaumes  were  in 
her  hand,  weeping  bitterly.  The  woman  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  her  own  language, 
she  tiiought  she  saw  a  &iend.  I  informed  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, whom  I  knew,  that  the  prisoners  were  Gipsies ;  and 
proposed  to  him  to  mitigate  tiie  punishment  of  the  woman's 
husband,  on  condition  of  his  giving  me  a  specimen  of  his 
secret  speech.  Sut  the  reply  of  the  man  of  authority  was, 
"  The  scoundrel  shall  lie  in  prison  till  the  last  hour  of  his 
Bentence."  The  "  scoundrel,"  however,  did  not  remain  in  dnr- 
ance  so  long.  While  the  jailer  was  securing  him  in  prison, 
the  determined  Tinkler,  with  the  utmost  coolDess  and  indif- 
ference, asked  him,  which  part  of  tiie  jail  would  be  the  easiest 
for  him  to  break  through.  The  jailer  told  him  that,  if  be 
attempted  to  escape,  the  watchman,  stationed  in  the  church- 
yard, close  to  the  prison,  would  shoot  him.  On  visiting  the 
prison  next  morning,  the  turnkey  found  that  the  Gipsy  had  . 
undone  the  locks  of  the  doors,  and  fled  daring  the  night. 
O'Reilly,  the  other  Gipsy,  remained,  in  a  separate  cell,  the , 
whole  period  of  his  sentence.  When  the  offlcers  were  com- 
pleting the  other  part  of  his  punislunent — "  banlBbing  him 
from  the  town" — the  regardless,  lighthearted  tish  Tinkler 
went  capering  along  the  streets,  with  his  coat  ofi*,  brandish- 
ing, and  sweeping,  and  twirling  his  shillalab,  in  the  Gipsy 
faSiion.  Meeting,  in  this  excited  state,  his  late  judge,  the 
Tinkler,  with  the  almost  contempt  and  derision,  called  ont 
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to  him,  "  Flase  your  liononr  1  tron't  ycpn  now  tako  ft  fi^t 
with  mo,  for  the  sake  of  Mendship?"  TMs  wortliy  Ineh 
GripsT  represented  himself  aa  the  head  Tinkler  in  Perth,  and 
the  first  of  the  second  class  of  boxers. 

On  another  occasion,  I  observed  a  horde  of  Gipsies  on 
the  high  street  of  Inverbeithing,  employed  in  making  spoons 
■  from  horn.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  young  married  men,  partly 
in  Scottish  Gipsy  words,  when  he  immediately  anBWored  me 
in  English.  He  said  they  were  all  natives  of  Ireland.  Ttey 
had,  male  sjid  female,  the  Irish  accent  completely.  I  invited 
this  man  to  accompany  me  to  a  pnblic-honee,  mat  I  might 
obtain  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  Irish  Gipsy  langnage. 
The  town-clerk  being  in  my  company  at  the  time,  I  asked 
him  to  go  with  me,  to  hear  what  passed  ;  but  ho  refnsed, 
evidently  because  he  considered  tiiat  the  company  <^  a 
Gipsy  would  contaminate  and  degrade  him.  I  treated  the 
Tinkler  with  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  obtained  ^Koa  hkn  the 
following  words : 


r«ii,  one. 

JRmAw,  deserter. 

Duie,  two. 

Daw-douglart,  huid-onffi. 

7K»,  three. 

Staurdie,  prison. 

Ptmch,  five. 

Lodie,  lodgings. 

SoKt,  eiz. 

Fife,  town. 

LufUn,  eight. 

Yak,  eye. 

Sonnakit,  gold. 

Deekeri,  eyes. 

Roitg,  silver. 

Stir,  head. 

Vaniiter,  ring. 

^ewLhead. 

B<it,  night. 

if.i,nos6. 

Cham,  the  moon. 

Mooie,  mouth. 

Boriaa,  the  sun. 

ififemel,  hand. 

Yak,  fire. 

ffrye,  horse, 

Chovyrie,  knifa 

Aizel,  ass. 

Bar,  atone. 

Buffal,  dog. 

Shuha,  coat. 

£aim,  aheep. 
Sajfie,  devif 

Boy,  spoon. 

ChauvU,  child. 

Mnff,  devil. 

Cfaugie,  man. 

Feek,  take. 

Jia^/eek  ma,  devil  take  me. 

child. 

Aawfen,  Tinkler, 

Kliilit,  Boldior. 

Ruffie  Ue  ma,  devil  sum  me. 

Tinkler. 
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This  mioa  eondncted  himself  very  politdy,  Ms  lehaTionr  be- 
ing very  correct  and  becoming  ;  and  he  seemed  mnch  pleased 
at  being  noticed,  and  kindly  treated.  At  first,  he  spoke 
wholly  ia  the  Gipsy  langoage,  t>iiTi1cing  that  I  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  it  as  hSnaelf,  But  when  he  fonnd  that  I 
knew  only  a  few  words  of  it,  he,  like  all  his  tribe,  stopped 
in  his  commnnications,  and,  in  this  instance,  began  to  qniz 
<\nd  laugh  at  my  ignorance.  On  returning  to  the  street,  I  - 
repeated  some  of  the  words  to  one  of  the  franales.  She 
langhed,  and,  with  mnch  good  hnmom:,  said,  '*  Yon  will  put 
me  ont,  by  speaking  to  me  in  that  langua^." 

These  facts  prore  that  the  Irish  Gipsies  hare  the  same 
language  as  those  in  Scotland.  The  English  Gipsy  is  sub- 
stantiaJUy  the  same.  There  are  a  great  many  Ir^h  Gipsies 
travelling  in  Scotland,  of  whom  I  will  again  speak,  in  the 
following  chapter.  They  are  not  easily  mstinguished 
from  cconmon  Irish  peasants,  except  that  they  are  gen- 
erally employed  in  some  sort  of  traffic,  such  as  hawking 
earthen-ware,  trinkets,  and  Tarious  other  trifles,  through  the 
country. 

It  may  interest  Hie  reader  to  know  how  the  idea  origi- 
nated that  the  Gipsies,  at  all  events  their  speech,  came,  or 
was  thought  to  have  come,  fi-om  Hindostan.  Aecording  to 
Grellmann,  it  was  in  this  way  : 

"  The  following  is  an  article  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Vienna 
Gazette,  from  a  Captain  Szekely,  who  was  thinking  of 
searching  for  (the  ongin  of)  the  Gipsies,  and  their  Ifuoguage, 
in  the  £^t  Indies :  1^  the  year  1763,  on  the  6th  of  Korem- 
ber,  a  printer,  whose  name  was  StefAen  Pap  Szathmar  Ne- 
methi,  came  ia  see  me.  Talking  upon  Tarious  subjects,  we 
at  last  fell  upon  that  of  the  Gipsies ;  and  my  guest  related 
,  to  me  the  following  anecdote,  from  the  mouth  of  a  preacher 
of  the  Reformed  Oiurch,  Stephen  Vali,  at  Almasch.  When 
the  said  Tali  studied  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  yonng  Malabars,  of  whom 
three  are  obliged  constantly  to  stady  there  ;  nor  can  they  re- 
tiim  home  till  relieved  by  three  others.  Having  observed  that 
their  native  language  bore  a  great  affinity  to  that  spoken 
by  the  Gipsies,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  note 
down  from  themselves  upwards  of  one  thousand  words,  to- 

g other  with  their  significations.    After  Tali  was  returned 
om  the  University,  no  informed  himself  of  the  Baber  Gip- 
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Biee,  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  Malabar  words,  vhich 
they  explained  without  trouble  or  hesitation,"* 

None  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  words  have  as  yet,  I  believe, 
been  collated  with  the  Hindostanee,  the  supposed  mother 
tongue  of  the  Gipsies-t  I  showed  my  list  to  a  gentleman 
lately  from  India,  who,  at  first  dgnt,  pointed  out,  from 
among  sereral  hundred  words  and  sentences  scattered 
through  these  pc^es,  about  thirty-nine  which  very  closely  re-  . 
sembled  Hindoatauee.  But  in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the 
'  Gipsies,  the  traveller.  Dr.  Bright,  thinks  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  procure  some  of  the  speech  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
India,  and  compare  it  with  the  Gipsy,  as  spoken  in  Europe : 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  more  correctly,  the  affinity  of 
the  two  langnages.  He  supposes,  as  I  understand  him,  that 
the  terms  used  by  the  despised  and  unlettered  Gipsies 
would  probably  resemble  more  closely^  the  vulgar  idiom  of 
the  lowest  castes  in  India,  than  the  Hindostanee  spoken  by 
the  higher  ranks,  or  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  books. 
The  following  facte  show  that  Dr.  Bright's  conjectures  are 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

I  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  be  on  board  of  a  vessel 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Limekilns,  Fifeshire,  where  I  ob- 
served a  black  man,  acting  as  cook,  of  the  name  of  John 
Lobbs,  about  twenty-five  yeara  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Bom- 
bay, who  could  neither  read  nor  write  any  language  what- 
ever. He  stated  that  he  was  now  a  Christian,  and  bad 
been  baptized  by  the  name  of  John.  He  had  been  absent 
from  India  three  years,  as  cabin  boy,  in  several  British  ves- 
sels, and  spoke  English  well.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a  low 
caste  in  his  native  land,  but  sharpened  by  his  contact  wilii 
Europeans.    Recollecting  Dr.  Bnght's  hut,  it  occurred  to 

*  "  The  opiiuoD,  thai  the  Oipdai  came  originally  from  India,  Beems  to 
haTe  beea  very  early  eDtertained,  althoi^b  it  iraa  again  bood  fotvottan,  or 
lilently  rsUnqidahed.  HieronymaB  ForoUTiecsis,  in  the  nineteeath  volume  . 
itf  Mnratori,  says,  that  on  the  "Tth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1422,  200  of  the  - 
Qngsrl  came  to  hia  native  town,  and  remuned  Uiere  two  daj-a,  on  their  - 
way  to  Some,  and  that  some  of  Uiem  said  that  they  came  from  India,  '  cl 
vt  audivi  alimi  iSeebatU  tjuod  tT-attl  de  ItidiA  f  and  the  account  which  Mna- 
B(er|^ves  of  what  he  gathered  from  one  of  the  Cinnri,  in  1521,  Beems  to 
prove  that  an  impresaion  existed  amODgit  them  of  meir  having  come  frotn 
that  ooantry." — Bright — So. 

f  Ur.  Beird's  Uiaaionary  Report  oontuned  a  collation  of  the  Scottish 
Gimy  wiUi  Hindostanee,  bat  that  appeared  conaldeiablj  after  what  our 
author  has  aoid  was  written.— JEIn. 
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me  that  this  Hindoo's  vnlear  dialect  migbt  resemble  the 
kngaage  of  our  Scottisli  Gipsies.  I  repeated  to  him  abont 
ODe  hundred  and  eighty  Gipsy  words  and  expressions.  The 
greater  part  were  familiar  to  his  ear,  but  many  of  them 
that  meant  one  thing  in  Gip^,  had  quite  a  different  signi- 
fication in  his  speech.  I  shall,  however,  give  the  following 
.Gipsy  words,  with  the  corresponding  words  of  Lobb's  Ian> 
■'  guage,  and  the  English  opposite.* 


^urt«,  great,  grand,  .Sura,  Grand,  good,  great, 

rich.  rich. 

Seen,  great,  grand,  Beenu,  Grand,  good,  great, 

ridi.  rich. 

Callo,  Eala,  Black. 

Lon,  Loon,  Salt. 

Oourie,  a  man.  0oara,  White  man. 

Qaugie,  a  man.  Oaugie,  or  Fraugie,  Rich  man. 

^orl,  a  wife.  Mvrgia,  Dead  wife. 

ChavOf  Gki^Ana,  A  boy,  a  eon. 

Pravi,  Prate,  Son. 

Prawt,  Pranl,  Baaghter. 

I^aU-gaiigie,  grand-  2fait  gaugie.  Old  man. 

father. 

N^ais-morl,  grand-     ITait  mart.  Old  woman. 

mother. 

Biah,  Riah,  A  ohief^  a  gentleman. 

Rajah,  a  chief,  gov-  Rajah,  A  chie^  a  lord. 

emor. 

Ravnie,  lady,  wife  Batinie,  The  wife  of  a  prince. 

of  a  gentleman. 

Seen  riak,  Btente  rtoft,  The  king. 

Seen  raunie,  Seenie  nmnie.  The  qneen. 

Seen  gourie,  Seenie  gourie,  A  gentleman. 

Bauree  rajah,  Sura  rajah,  The  king. 


ft  <H)pOrtllIlitT  ol    . 

IB  toe  general  opinion  tliit  t£air  tore- 
Others  came&om  India.  Thej,  hoverer,  per^tted  in  their  own  traditiim, 
tlut  diey  'were  a  bribe  of  Ethiopians,  ■wiHaL  is  bdleved  by  all  the  ScotUah 
Oipdet.    [See  pagM  IIS  and  SIS.— Ed.] 
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Baurie  raunie, 

Bura  raunie. 

The  queen. 

Saurie  foTtatf 

Bura  froat,  bura 

mahok. 

Great  town. 

Bavrie  paunie. 

Bura  paunie, 

The  Bea,  the  great 
water. 

Lonpaunie, 

Lom  paunie, 

Salt  water,  the  ocean. 

Orye, 

Ghora, 

Horse. 

Prancie,  a.  horse. 

Prawneie, 

nase. 

Goumie, 

Ooroo, 

A  cow. 

Bctkra, 

Bwkra, 

A  sheep. 

Skerro, 

Sir, 

Head. 

Yak, 

Aiikh, 

Eye. 

YoM, 

Aukba, 

fc. 

Nak, 

Nak, 

Mooie, 

Mooih, 

Month. 

Ckee, 

Jeehk, 

The  tongue. 

Chee  chH, 

CkMpra, 

Hold  your  tongue. 

Femmel,  hand. 

Fingal, 

Ends  of  the  fingers. 

Vast, 

Watt, 

The  hand. 

Feerie, 

Peir, 

The  foot 

Gave, 

Gaw, 

\Tllage. 

Kair, 

Gw, 

A  house. 

Wautkeriz, 

Wa^idrie, 

Abed. 

Outkrit,  &  windov 

.  Outrie,  Dwrvaja, 

A  door. 

Etgm,  bed  clotheE 

1.  Segees, 

Bed  curtains. 

Skueh-hamie, 

Sk^rni^, 

A  wustcoat. 

Jair-dah, 

Jairda, 

Woman's  apron. 

Oawd, 

Dowglaw, 

A  man's  shirt. 

Ttesakiu, 

Teeyaka, 

Shoes. 

Scaf,  a  hat. 

Scaf,  a  small  piece 

of  doth  tied  around 

the  head,  Uke 

a  fillet. 

Skev,», 

Skowt, 

Platters,  jugs. 

Ckoarie, 

Choree, 

Knife. 

Harro, 

J)h^o, 

Sword. 

Sautter,  iron. 

Savxpom, 

Iron  pot-lid,  iron. 

Mau, 

MatlT 

FleelT 

Tkood, 

Doodh, 

MilV. 

ChUcazin^  cheese. 

Chizcaveim, 

Oheeae-laiife. 

Slav,,  meaL 

Blaw, 

Indian  com. 

FlatTin, 

Flalrin, 

Fish  of  any  kind. 

Shaucha,  broth. 

Shoorva, 

Soup. 

MohU, 

Mool, 

Wine. 
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Sonumie, 

-whiskey. 

Bominit, 

Spirits,  liquor. 

Mumlie,  a 

.dkndle. 

Membooiie, 

Candles. 

Fhfati, 

Floo/a*, 

Smoking  tobaooo. 

Tak, 

Ag, 

Fire. 

Paunie, 

Patmie, 

Water. 

CasHet, 

Oasktee, 

Frnit  trees. 

Bar, 

Jhaibar, 

A  Stone. 

Sonnakie, 

Sona, 

Gold. 

Boug, 

Boopa, 

Silver. 

Chiftda,  silver. 

Ckindee, 

Silver,  tin. 

Gteve, 

Ouing, 

Wheat. 

Mans, 

Chan,  Jung, 

The  moon. 

&mie. 

Boontie, 

To  drink. 

Mar" 

Mama, 

To  strike. 

Sau^ 

Ba«d, 

Mad. 

CiZr, 

Chonta, 

ToBteal. 

Ckor, 

Chor, 

Thief. 

Eamff, 

Euff, 

Give  me. 

Mooiie,  death,  to  die,  Moola, 

Dead. 

dead. 

Cuarf, 

Quid, 

Friaon. 

StaurdU, 

prison. 

Staurdee, 

A  prison,  to  confine, 

Jaw  wee. 

Jowa, 

Go  away. 

AuvU, 

A<m, 

Coming,  come  here. 

JDavies, 

Din, 

Day. 

Bat, 

Baut, 

Night. 
Tobreak. 

POffritiy 

Pawgrin, 

Daviet-pagrin, 

Daviis-pawgrin, 

Day-break,  the  mor- 

ElUtie,  a 

Boldier. 

Kkeatie, 

Black  soldier,  Sepoy. 

Naeh,  deserter. 

NaUh, 

To  run  away. 

Londnie, 

loonU, 

A  bad  woman.* 

My  informant  nnderstood,  he  said,  two  of  the  dialects  of 
Hindoatan,  the  one  called  the  Hindoo,  and  the  other  the 
Moors'  language.     The  former,  he  said,   the  Ektgliah  in 

*  A  lady  who  re^ed  sevenUen  ;e«rs  in  India,  already  alMded  to,  omd- 
tioned  to  me  tiut  Uis  pniDiuiciation  of  the  Hindoos  is  broad,  lilie  tlut  of 
the  Scotch,  partdcalarly  Then  the  letter  a  occnre ;  and  that  the  Scotch 
ICBm  Hlndostanes  aooiieT,  and  more  correctly,  than  the  nativea  of  other 
conntnee.  For  lida  reason,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Scottish  Gipsj 
Till  have  a  greater  rwjnhlanca  to  ffindoitanee  than  (lie  Olpaj  of  sonu 
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India  generally  spoke,  bnt  understood  little  of  the  latter ; 
tmd  that  he  himself  did  not"  knoT  a  word  of  the  language 
of  the  Brahmins.  When  he  failed  to  produce,  in  the  Moors' 
language,  the  word  correBpouding  to  the  Gipsy  one,  he  fre- 
quently found  it  in  what  he  called  the  Hindoo  speech.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Gipsy  words,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, were  familiar  to  his  ear ;  bnt  many  of  them  that 
signified  one  thing  in  his  speech,  meant  quite  another  in 
Gipsy.  For  example,  the  word  Graunagie,  in  Gipsy,  signifies . 
a  bam ;  with  Lobbs,  it  meant  an  old  rich  man.  Cooriea, 
bed  clothes  or  blankets,  signified,  in  Lobb's  dialect,  ornaments 
for  the  ears.  Dill,  a,  servant  maid,  according  to  Lobbs, 
was  a  church.  Shan  davies,  a  bad  day,  was  the  Hindos- 
tanee  for  holwiay.  Managie,  a  woman,  signifies  the  name 
of  a  person,  such  as  John  or  James.  CMvo,  a  son,  meant 
9.  female  child;  aad.  PooUie,  hulled  barley,  anything 
fine.  The  two  GipBy  words  CaJh  and  Rat  are  black  and 
night  j  but,  according  to  Lobbs,  GaJlorai  is  simply  anything 
dark.* 

To  confirm  my  collection  of  Scottish  Gim  words,  1  will 
collate  some  of  Uiose  which  I  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for 
examination  but  not  for  publication,  with  those  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Baird's  report,  a  publication  which  I  first  saw  in 
1842. 


Qaitgit,  Oadgi,  Man. 

Managie,  Mdnuhee,  Woman. 

Mori,  Wife. 

Chavo,  (cJutuviea,  chil-  Shavies,  children.     Son. 
dren,) 

*  In  die  report  of  the  Fourieenth  Qipsies'  FestJTftl,  bdd  at  SonthamptOD, 
imder  tlie  enpenntendence  oC  the  Rev.  Jamee  Crabb,  the  Oipeiee'  Mend,  on 
Uie  2Sth  December,  1S41,  U  the  following  etntement: 

"  The  above  gentleman,  (the  Rev.  J.  West,  one  of  the  apeBlieK  at  the 

festival,)  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabb,  and  tnn  elderly  Qipdee,  who  apeak  tlie 
Gip^  langnoee,  called,  the  folloniDg  morning,  on  a  lodj  who  bad  long 
reelded  in  India,  and  Bpeeks  the  Hindcatanee  langnage ;  and  it  won  clear 
that  many  of  the  Rommany  (Gipsy)  words  were  pnre  Hindostonee,  and 
other  words  atrongly  reeembled  Vat  language." — HampiAirt  AdvtrlinT, 
III  January,  1S42. 

This  Btateinent,  made  eome  yeara  enbseqnent  to  the  period  at  which  I 
\a6k  down  the  words  from  Lobba  and  the  Gipelea  in  Scotland,  ie  nearly  in 
my  own  words,  and  provea  that  my  opinion,  aa  to  thecloae  affinitybetween 
Uindostanee  and  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language,  is  correct 
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uxevAex. 

Koimisini. 

t™>l.  omr. 

EIBLItH. 

fh.», 

Cowrf  a  boy. 

Son. 

PnttI, 

JlitM,agirl, 

Daughter. 

SiaK 

Acfief. 

.BoTomor. 

Srii 

a,*, 

Good. 

Shtm, 

5iwi, 

Head. 

Tdk, 

r«t. 

fc 

AM, 

iM, 

W^ 

Modi, 

Jfoi, 

Uontb. 

TM, 

RaS., 

Hand. 

«•»«, 

er«^ 

HoTse. 

il«tai^ 

&»<, 

Cook. 

Ctami., 

jr»».f. 

Hen. 

d™.. 

2)™.., 

Road. 

Oavtf 

tfoow. 

Village. 

Bnunasi,. 

VOjS 

OnmiU, 

G^nfj, 

Barn. 

iiir, 

jsrwr. 

Honee. 

OuiArte, 

Window. 

Tis, 

roj. 

Fire. 

JSood; 

ir»«4 

Milk. 

Jftu, 

jfc... 

Ptab. 

i><m>,  (or  itoiil,)  £Ii«<, 

Pot. 

ita.»«, 

P.»n<, 

Water. 

P«,m,, 

Water. 

JfcW., 

ifof, 

Wme. 

^; 

«», 

HomT 

Oto^ 

Eiii& 

Chmri,, 

C»<»r(, 

Eats. 

Shuha, 

Coat. 
Hat. 

Harro, 

Sword. 

B,m^ 

Sbip. 

B«^ 

Peewm,  drinkiiig. 

To  drink. 

Ckm, 

ToBteaL 

Char, 

Tichor, 

Thief. 

Smrdi^ 

*rf(,ajul. 

FriBou. 

MM, 

jKmJwn,  dying, 

Death. 

^ 

McuU,U,im, 

rn  Kll  yon. 
The  devil. 
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The  followinK  Scottish  Gipey  irords  appear  to  hara  Bomfl 

relation  to  tJie  Sfmacrit : 


T'^g, 

Agnitk, 

Fire. 

Paurit, 

Varm, 

Wnter. 

Cattitt, 

CatUh, 

Wood. 

D./, 

mup<Jt. 

Smoke. 

S..^, 

Sieeta, 

WLite. 

Calh, 

Call, 

BUok. 

Skerro, 

Sira, 

The  head. 

Sy„k, 

B.i.h. 

lord. 

r<ui. 

MatUh, 

The  hand. 

Prow, 

Putra, 

Son. 

Gave,  or  0/m, 
Mar, 

Mar, 

Ayillage. 
Toetrile. 

Lmtdnie, 

Zwtto,  loved. 

A  whore. 

In  order  to  shcnr  the  relationship  of  the  language  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Scodand,  England,  Qermany,  Huiuiary,  Spain,  and 
Turkey,  and  the  afEmity  between  it  and  the  Peraiau,  Hindos- 
tanee,  Sanscrit,  Pali,  and  Kawi,  I  append  a  table  containing 
the  first  ten  nmnerals  in  all  these  tongnes : 
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That  tbe  Grftsj  language,  in  Scotland,  ia  intermixed  with 
cant,  or  elang,  and  other  vord8,iB  certain,  as  Till  appear  by  the 
specimens  I  have  exhibited.*  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  were  the  cant  and  slang  used  by  our  flash  men  and 
others  carefully  examined,  much  of  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
corrupted  Hindostanee,  picked  up  from  the  Gipaiea.  I  liave, 
after  considerable  trouble,  produced,  and,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  faithfully  recorded,  the  raw  mat«rials  as  I  found  them  : 
to  separate  the  other  words  from  the  original  and  genuine 
Gipsy,  is  a  task  I  leave  to  the  learned  philologist.  I  shall 
ovAy  observe,  that  the  way  in  which  the  Gipsy  language  has 
been  corrupted  is  this :  That  whenever  the  Gipies  find 
words  not  understood  by  tiie  people  among  whom  they 
travel,  they  commit  such  to  memory,  and  use  them  in  their 
couversation,for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  In  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  for  example,  they  make  use  of  Gaclic,t  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  French  wo^.  These  picked-np  words  and  terms 
have,  in  the  end,  become  part  of  their  own  peculiar  tongue ; 
yet  some  of  the  Gipsies  are  able  to  point  ont  a  number  of^ 
these  foreign  words,  as  distinguishea  from  tlieir  own.  In 
this  manner  do  the  Gipsies  carry  along  with  them  part  of 
the  language  of  every  country  through  which  they  pass.^ 

*  It  id  reniBrktibla,  conudering  how  much  th«  habits  and  occupntioDi  of 
the  Gipsies  bnn?  them  in  contact  with  beg;gara,  thievei.  and  other  bad 
and  disorderly  cbaracters,  how  few  of  the  Aa,ag  words  nsed  by  such  per- 
BODS  have  been  adopted  by  them. — Rev.  Mr.  BairiHt  MUtimtary  JttpoH  to 
tilt  Scoitiah  Church,  1840.— En. 

I  Of  tbe  Highland  QlpdoB,  I  had  the  following  Mcoant  from  a  person  of 
observation,  and  highly  worthy  of  credit:  There  are  maay  settled  in  Kin- 
tyre,  who  travel  through  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  annnally.  They 
certunly  apeak,  among  themselves,  a  Unffoage  lotally  distinct  frran  dtlier 
(iaelic  OT  Lowland  Scotch. — Btachuooii  ifiyadnt, — Ed. 

X  "  There  is  reason  for  auppoeing  that  the  Gipsies  had  been  wandering  in 
the  remote  regions  of  SclaTonia,  fur  a  considerable  time  jirevious  to  enter- 
ing Bohemia — the  first  ciriliied  country  ot  Europe  in  which  they  mode 
tbeir  appearance;  as  their  language  aboonds  with  words  of  Sdavuiiic 
orimn,  which  coald  not  have  been  adopted  in  a  heat;  passage  through  n 
wild  and  half  populated  country." — Eorrou. 

That  the  Gipsies  were,  in  soma  way,  drawn  tt^ether,  at  a  Terr  remote 
age,  and  became  amalgamated,  so  as  to  form  a  race,  can  hardly  admit  of  a 
doubt.  But  it  is  an  opinion  that  has  no  reasoDsble  fonndatlon  which  sup- 
poses that  they  snddealv  took  their  departure  from  India,  and  trarelled 
together,  till  they  entered  and  spread  over  Europe.  They  may,  as  1  luiTa 
conjectured  in  the  IntroducUon,  have  separated  into  bands,  and  passed  into 
countries  tn  Asia,  as  they  have  done  in  Europe ;  and  existed  in  Asia,  and 
Africa,  long  before  they  appeai-ed  in  Europe.  For  this  reason,  thdr  lan- 
guage ought  to  Tory  in  different  counti  ics ;  end  it  would  bo  ooougb  to 


In  concluding  my  account  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language, 
I  may  observe,  that  I  think  few  irho  have  perused  my  de- 
tails will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  that  ihe 
people  have  migrated  from  Hindostan.  Many  convincing 
proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  race  have  been  adduced  by  Grell- 
mann,  Hoyland,  and  Bright ;  and  I  think  that  my  researcbeB, 
made  in  Scotland  alone,  have  confirmed  the  statements  of 
these  respectable  authors. 

The  question  which  now  remains  to  be  solved  is  this : 
From  what  tribe  or  nation  at  present  in,  or  originally  from, 
Hindostan  are  the  GipsieB  descended?  That  they  have 
been  a  robber  or  predatory  nation,  from  principle  as  well 
as  practice,  1  am  convinced  little  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
Even  yet,  tJie  greater  the  art  and  address  displayed  in  com> 
nutting  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery,  the  higher  is  the  merit 
of  such  an  action  esteemed  among  their  fraternity.  I  am 
also  convinced  tliat  this  general,  or  national,  propensity  to 
plunder  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  Gipsies  concealing 
tbeir  origin,  language,  customs,  and  religious  observances, 
at  the  time  they  entered  the  territories  of  civilized  nations, 
and  up  to  this  time.  The  intelligent  old  Oipsy,  whose  aii- 
quaintance  I  made  at  St.  Boswclls,  distinctly  told  me,  that 
bis  tribe  were  originally  a  nation  of  thieves  and  robbers; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  they  fonno 
theft  and.  robbery  punished  with  such  severity,  in  civilized 
society,  everything  relating  to  them  would  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret. 

The  tribe  in  India  whose  customs,  manners,  and  habits 
have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gipsies,  are 
the  NiitH,  or  Bazegura;  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  fonud 
iu  the  7th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  page  451.  In 
Blackwood's  M^azine  we  find  the  following  paragraph  rela- 
tive to  these  Nnta,  or  Bazegm-s,  which  induces  a  belief  that 
these  people  are  a  branch  of  the  Gipsy  nation,  and  a  tribe 
of  the  highest  antiquity.  I^hey  are  even  supposed  to  be  tho 
wild,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India. 

tdeotiff  them  u  tlie  same  race,  i*ere  the  iubetaoca  of  thetr  language,  nnd 
their  cDBfanaa,  or  even  their  cast  of  mind,  the  lama.  In  apeaMiiK  of  the 
HuDKarlan  Oipeiea,  GreUmann  saye,  that  Uieir  apeecfa  contaioa  woi^B  from 
tho  Turkish,  BclavoDtan,  Qreek,  Latin,  Wallachian.  HnzigsriBD,  andOermaji; 
hut  that  it  would  not  be  ahanrd  to  pronounce  that  there  remain  more,  or  at 
least  different,  Qipay  wonls  unong  those  Teeidiog;  in  one  country  than  Ml- 
othcr.— E». 
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"A  lady  of  rank,  who  baa  reeideil  some  time  in  India, 
lately  infonned  me  that  the  GipaieB  are  to  be  fonad  there, 
in  the  same  way  aa  in  England,  and  practise  the  same  arts  of 
postore-makii^  and  tumbling,  fortune-telling,  stealing,  and 
so  forth.  The  Indian  Oipsies  are  called  Nate,  or  Baze^orB, 
and  they  are  believed  by  many  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  prior  even  to  the  Hindoos,  and  who  have 
never  adopted  the  worship  of  Bramah.  'Hiey  are  entirely 
different  from  the  Farias,  who  are  Hindoos  that  hare  lost 
caste,  and  bo  become  d^Bded." 

The  Xnts,  or  Bazegnrs,  under  the  name  of  Deceits  or 
Dokvta,  are,  it  seems,  guilty  of  frequently  sacrificing  victims 
to  the  goddess  Calie,  under  circumstances  of  horror  and 
atrocity  scarcely  credible.  Now  the  old  Gipsy,  who  gave 
me  the  particniars  relative  to  the  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  the 
horse,  stated  that  sometimes  both  woman  and  horse  were 
sacrificed,  when  the  woman,  by  the  action  of  the  horse,  was 
(bund  to  have  greatly  offended. 

In  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  the  Nuts,  or  Bazegnrs,  are  called 
Naia.  Now,  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  at  thia  moment,  call 
themselves  Naw]:esiat  a  word  not  very  diraimilar  in  sound  to 
Nata.  When  I  have  spoken  to  them,  in  their  own  word^:, 
I  have  been  asked,  "  Aj^  you  a  nawlan  ?"  a  word  to  which 
they  attach  the  meaning  of  a  wanderer,  or  travdler — one 
who  can  do  any  sort  of  work  for  himself  that  may  be  te- 
qoired  in  the  world. 
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EvBET  author  who  has  Trntten  on  the  subject  of  the  Gip- 
siea  has,  I  believe,  represented  them  as  all  having  remark- 
ably dark  hair,  black  ejea,  and  swarthy  complexions.  Thin 
notion  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  Home,  on  the 
criminal  laws  of  Scotland,  tliinks  the  black  eyes  should 
make  part  of  the  evidence  in  proving  an  individual  to  be  of 
the  Oipsy  race.  The  GTipsies,  in  Scotland,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  of  all  complexions,  varying  from  light  flaxen  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  corresponding  complexions,  to  hair  of 
raven  black,  ^k  eyes,  and  swarthy  countenances.  Many 
of  them  had  deep-red  and  light-yellow  hair,  with  very  fair 
complexions.  I  am  convinced  that  one-half  of  the  Gipsies 
in  Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  have  blue  eyes,  instead  of 
black  ones.  According  to  the  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  Borthwick,  Mid-Lothian,  (1839,)  the  Baillies,  Wil- 
sons, and  Taits,  at  Middleton,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Tweed-dale  Gipsies,  are  described  as,  "  in  general,  of  a 
colour  rather  cadaverous,  or  of  a  darkish  pale ;  their  cheek- 
Iwnes  high ;  their  eyes  small,  and  light  coloured ;  their  hair 
of  a  dingy  white  or  red  colour,  and  wiry ;  and  their  skin, 
drier  and  of  a  tougher  texture  than  that  of  the  people  of 
this  country."  This  question  of  colour  has  been  illustrated 
in  my  enquiry  into  the  histo^  of  the  Gipsy  language ;  for 
the  language  is  the  only  satismctory  thing  by  which  to  test 
a  Gipsy,  let  his  colour  be  what  it  may. 

In  other  countries,  besides  Scotland,  the  Gipsies  are  not  all 
of  one  uniform  ewarthy  hue.     A.  Kussian  gentleman  stated 
to  me  that  many  of  the  Gipsies  tn  Finland  have  light  Imir, 
and  fair  complexions.    I  am  also  informed  there  are  GKp^es  ' 
ia  Arabia  with  fair  htdr. 
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Amniig  many  other  mal-practiccs,  the  Gipsies  have,  in  all 
oouiitrica,  been  accused  of  stealing  cliildren  ;  but  what  be- 
came of  these  kidnapped  infant*,  no  odo  appears  to  hare 
given  any  account,  that  I  am  aware  of.  To  satisfy  myself 
on  this  trait  of  their  character,  I  enquired  of  a  Gipsy  the 
reasons  which  induced  his  tribe  to  steal  children.  He  can- 
didly acknowledged  the  practice,  and  said  that  the  etolen 
children  were  adopted  as  members  of  the  tribe,  and  in- 
structed in  the  language,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  body. 
They  became,  he,  said,  equally  hardy,  clever,  and  expert  in 
all  the  practices  of  the  fraternity.  The  male  Gipsies  were 
very  fond  of  marrying  the  stolen  females.  Some  of  the  kid- 
napped children  were  made  servants,  or,  rather,  a  sort  of 
slaves,  to  the  tribe.  They  considered  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  another  race  into  their  own,  and  mixing  the 
Gipsy  blood,  in  that  manner,  invigorated  and  strengthened 
their  race.  In  this  manner  would  the  Gipsies  alter  the 
complexion  of  their  race,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
blood  among  them." 


waa  no  occasion  for  sach  children  being  either  "  eqaallinK  infants," 
BDch  BD  age  as  vae  likei;  to  lead  Uiem  to  "  iMtra;  the  Qipdes,"  aa  Ur. 
Borrow  suppose*  wonld  be  the  case,  when  he  gaya  that  Gipsies  hsTB  never 
stolen  children,  to  bring  them  nn  as  Gipsies.  How  arc  they  to  discover 
their  ori^n,  when  bo  many  of  the  body  aronnd  them  have  the  aarae  colonr 
of  hair  and  complexion?  If  the  idea  has  ever  entered  into  their  imaginS' 
tions,  it  has  led  to  a  greater  anUpatliy  towards  their  own  race,  and  attacli- 
ment  to  the  tribe,  from  the  special  edacatioa  which  they  have  received  to 
those  ends.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  blood  ia  coocerned,  ttiey  are  not  what 
may  be  physiolwically  called  Gipsies ;  and.  by  being  married  to  Giptdea, 
they  become  doubly  attached  to  the  body.  Wliat  has  oeen  said  of  chiidTea 
lotrodnced  among  the  Gipsies,  in  tba  way  dasoribed,  applies  with  infinilfly 
greater  force  to  those  bom  of  one  of  such  parents. 

Snppoae,  for  instance,  that  the  Spanish  race  was  originally  of  an  exclu- 
sively dark  hair  and  compleiioc :  should  we  therefore  say  that  a  fair 
gpaniard,  at  the  present  day,  was  no  Spaniard  !  Or  that  the  Turks  of  Con- 
stantinoplei  on  account  of  the  mixture  of  their  blood,  were  not  Tnrks  ?  In 
the  same  manner  are  Gipsies  with  white  blood  in  their  veins  Gipsies.  The^ 
may  be  half-breed,  but  It  would  be  improper  to  call  them  half-caste,  Oipsie*. 
But  what  are  foil-blood  Gipsies,  fo  commence  with  f  The  idea  ilaeJf  la  in- 
tangible; for,  by  adopting,  more  or  less,  wherever  tiiey  have  been,  other* 
into  their  body,  durinc  their  singular  history,  a  pure  Gipsy,  like  the  pore 
Gipsy  langoage,  is  doimtless  nowhere  to  be  found. 

An  EngliaS  Gipsy  acqualntBuce,  of  perfect  European  appearance,  who, 
fbt  love  of  race  and  language,  may  be  termed  "  a  Gipsy  of  the  Gipies," 
admitted  that  he  was  only  ono-eigbth  Gipsy ;  bis  bther,  a  full-blood  white. 
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Before  gotog  into  details  to  show  the  condition  in  which 
the  Gipsies  are  at  the  present  daj,  I  will  conaider,  shortly, 
the  cansBB  vhich  have  contiibated  to  the  change  that  has 
come  over  their  outward  circnmstauces,  and  driven  so  many 
of  them,  as  it  were,  "  to  cover,"  in  consequence  of  the  nnfor- 
tunate  times  on  vhieh  they  had  fallen  ;  a  state  of  things 
■which,  however  tinfortnrivt«  to  them,  in  their  peculiar  way 
of  thinking,  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  civilization,  and 
society  at  large. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  of  in- 
dependence, in  1775,  the  Gipsies,  in  Scotland,  occupied  a  very 
singular  position  in  society.  Instead  of  being  the  proscribed, 
and,  as  they  thought,  persecuted,  members  of  the  community, 
many  of  them  then  became  the  preservers  of  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  country.  The  country,  as  appears  by  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  was,  about  this  time, 
greatly  pestered  by  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The  Gipsies 
had  art  enough  to  get  a  number  of  their  chiefs  appointed 
constables,  peac6^)fficera,  and  cowntry-keepera,  in  several 
counties  in  Scotland.  These  public  ofGcers  were  to  clear 
the  country  of  all  idle  vagrants,  v^aboods,  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  This  was,  sure  enough,  a  very  extraordinary 
employment  for  the  Gipsies,  The  situation  of  country- 
keeper  was,  of  all  others,  the  office  in  society  the  most  comr 

haTing  married  b  quadroon  Oipsy.    He  spoke  Gipay  with  g 
He  married  a  oeven-elgbtliB  Oipsy.    Were  hia  deHceadaDta  to 
•re  auppoeed  to  be  pare  Glp«ea,  the  reenlt  would  be  as  follows: 
children,)  "   ■  .    ..   "■ 


He  married  a  seven-elgbthB  Oipsy.  Were  hia  descendaDta  to  marry  what 
are  supposed  to  be  pare  Glp«ea,  the  reealt  would  be  as  follows:  The  first 
generation,  (hia  children,)  wtiuld  be  one-half  Qipay ;  the  second,  three- 
fourths ;  the  third,  seren-eigbths ;  the  fourth,  fifteen-^teenths ;  die  fifth, 


thirty-one  liir^-ssconds ;  and  the  alith,  aiity-three  8iity.fonrthH.  If  this 
were  to  go  on  iei  infinitam,  the  issue  would  always  lack  the  one  part  to 
mate  the  foil  blood.  But  the  Gipsies  do  not  csleulate  their  vulgar  fractions 
so  closely  as  that ;  the  division  of  the  blood  doubtlesa  bothers  them,  eo  that 
they  "  lump"  the  question.  What  has  been  said,  is  breeding  up.  Some- 
times they  breed  dovm,  and  aomctimes  ocroa*.  Mixing  the  blood,  in  this 
wsy,  is  quite  a  peenliarity  among  the  English  Gipsies.  I  aeked  my  friend, 
i[  he  was  sore  his  wife  was  a  pure  Gipsy.  Ue  said  she  was  considered 
sach,  (I  have  put  her  down  at  seven-eighths,]  bat  that  one  of  her  fbrehthers  . 
was  a  fair-haired  French  Gipsy.  According  to  a  well.admitted  principle  in 
physiology,  a  fair-haired  Gipsy,  of  almost  foil  blood,  is  by  no  means  so  rara 
ami  in  terrii  as  a  white  crow.  Some  of  the  children  of  my  acqaaintimce 
took  after  himself,  and  had  bine  eyes;  and  others  after  the  mother,  and 
had  black  ones.  But  the  English  Gipues.  (the  tented  ones  at  least,)  are 
much  purer.  In  point  of  blood,  than  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  Many  of 
the  Irish  Gipsies  have  very  red  hair — fiery  and  shaggy  in  the  eztrema. 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  mncb  *U  cJ  a  lUrisb  kino. — Ec 
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pletely  to  their  likiug.  It  gave  them  authority  over  every 
rogue  in  the  country,  and  they  certainly  folio-wed  out  their 
inBtmctions  to  the  very  letter.  They  hunted  down,  ■with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  every  delinquent  who  was  not  of  their 
tribe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  took  especial  care  to 
protect  every  individual  of  their  own  fraternity,  excepting 
-  those  that  were  obnoxious  to  themselves.  When  it  agreed 
'  with  their  inclinations,  these  Gipsy  conntry-keepers  some- 
times caused  stolen  property  to  be  returned  to  the  owners,  as 
if  it  had  been  ddne  by  magic  It  is  needless  to  observe  that 
tiicy  were  themselves  the  very  chiefs  of  the  depredators,  but 
had  generally  the  dexterity  never  to  be  seen  in  the  trans- 
actions.* 

A  Gipsy  conntry-keeper  was  at  the  height  of  his  vanity 
and  glory,  when  he  got  an  unfortunate  individual  of  the 
community  into  his  clutohes.  In  the  presence  of  his  captive, 
he  would  draw  his  sword,  flourish  it  in  the  air,  and  swear  a 
terrible  oath,  that  he  would,  at  a  blow,  cut  the  head  from 
his  body,  if  he  made  the  least  attempt  at  escape. 

The  public  services  of  the  Gipsies  were  in  a  short  time 
discontinued,  as  their  conduct  only  made  mattere  a  great 
deal  worse.  A  friend  of  minet  saw  those  Gipsy  constables, 
for  Peebles-shire,  sworn  into  ofBce,  at  the  town  of  Peebles, 
when  they  were  first  appointed.  He.  said  he  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  gloomy,  strange-looking  fellows,  in  his  life ; 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the  county 
magistrates,  for  emplOTing  such  banditti  as  conservators  of 
the  public  peace.  Tiie  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
atteuding  their  appointment,  he  said,  was,  that  not  one  of 
them  had  a  permanent  residence  within  the  county. 

During  the  American  war,  however,  the  tide  of  fortune 
again  completely  turned  against  the  Gipsies.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  need  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  the  Gipsies  were 
a  pro8cril>ed  race ;  their  peculiar  habits  were  continually 

*  The  followiiig  extract  from  the  Fife  Ho^d,  for  the  18th  June,  1S29, 
will  give  the  re^er  an  idea  of  a  Scotch  "  conatry-leeper,"  at  the  time 
allndod  to:  "A  Gipsv  chief,  of  the  name  of  Fat.  Qilleapie,  was  keeper  for, 
tbt  OOUDly  of  Fife.  He  rode  on  horee-back,  armed  with  a  gword  and  pialols 
■Mended  by  four  men,  on  foot,  csrryinig  etavea  and  batons.  Be  ^peara  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  traTelling  justice  of  the  peace.  Tlie  practice  Beams  to 
have  been  general.  Ahont  the  cooiinencemeDt  of  the  lat«  French  war,  a 
man,  of  the  name  of  Robert  Scott,  (Rob  the  L^rd,)  voi  keeper  tor  the  Goon- 
tiea  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  BoTbnrgh." 

\  The  late  Hr.  Charles  Alexander,  tenant  of  Happrev. 
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inTolving  them  in  serions  scrapes  and  difficalties  ;  the  coo- 
sequence  vas,  t^t  the  TiLklers  vere  apprehended  all  over 
the  country,  and  forced  into  our  fleets  and  armies  then 
serving  in  America.  All  the  aged  persons  of  intelligence 
■with  Thorn  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject,  agree  in  repre- 
eentii^  that  the  kidnapi)ing  system  at  that  period  was  Ihe 
means  of  greatly  breaking  np  and  dispersing  the  Gipsy 
bands  in  Scotland.  From  this  blow  these  nnmly  vagrants 
have  never  recovered  their  former  position  in  the  country* 

The  war  in  America  had  been  concluded  only  a  few  years 
before  that  with  France  broke  out.  Our  army  and  navy 
were,  of  necessity,  again  augmented  to  an  extent  beyond 
precedent.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  pretences  for  renew- 
ing the  chase  of  the  Gipsies,  and  apprehending  them,  under 
the  name  of  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons.  They  were 
again  compelled  to  enlist  into  our  regiments,  and  embark 
on  board  our  ships  of  war,  as  sailors  and  marines.  An  in- 
dividual stated  to  me  that,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  he  had  seen  English  Gipsies  sent,  in  scores  at  a  time, 
on  board  of  men-of-war,  in  the  Downs. 

But,  rather  than  be  forced  into  a  service  so  much  against 
their  inclinations,  numerous  instances  occurred  of  Gipsies 
voluntarily  mutilating  themselves.  In  the  very  custody  of 
press-gangs,  and  other  hardened  kidnappers,  the  determined 
Gipsies  have,  with  hatchete,  razors,  and  other  sharp  instru- 
ments, struck  from  their  hands  a  thumb,  or  finger  or  two, 
to  render  them  unfit  for  a  military  life.  Several  instances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  uese  resolute  acts  of  the 
Scottish  Gipsies.  I  have  myself  seen  several  of  the  tribe 
without  fingers  ;  and,  on  enquiry,  I  found  that  they  them- 
eelves  had  struck  them  &om  their  hands,  in  consequence  of 
their  aversion  to  become  soldiers  and  sailors.  One  man,  of 
the  name  of  Graham,  during  the  last  war,  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  block  of  wood,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  struck,  with  a  hatchet, 
his  thumb  from  one  of  bis  hands.  Another,  of  the  name 
of  Gordon,  struck  two  of  his  fingers  from  one  of  his  hands 

■  We  may  yery  readily  believe  that  almost  oU  of  the  Qipeies  wDald 
desert  the  army,  on  Undmg  in  Ameritw,  sad  mairj  Oipsj  vomen  in  the 
celoaiei.  or  bring  others  oat  from  home,  or  marry  vith  commoa  natives, 
or  return  home.  Indeed,  naUve-bom  Amerlcaa  Qipgiea  eay  that  many  of 
tbe  Biitiah  Olptiea  Toluntarily  accepted  the  bounty,  and  a  paaaaga  to  the 
coloniea.  during  the  war  of  the  EcvolnUon,  and  deaeried  the  army  on  land- 
ing.  This  would  lead  to  a  migration  of  the  tribe  generally  to  Amerioa. — £■». 
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■frith  a  razor.  Soch,  indeed,  was  the  aversion  which  the 
whole  Gipsy  race  had  to  a  militair  life,  that  even  mothers 
sometimes  mutilated  their  infants,  by  cutting  off  certain  fin- 
gers, to  render  them,  when  they  became  men,  entirely  inca- 
|}fLble  of  eerving  in  either  the  army  or  navy.* 
Such  causes  as  these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  improved 

\  ">  "  'When  Paris  vu  nnisoned  bj  the  allied  troops,  in  the  year  18111, 1 
TA3  walkiDg  with  a  British  officer,  near  a  poet  held  bjthe  Prnssisn  tronjia. 

!He  happened,  at  the  time,  to  emoke  a  C%ar,  and  was  aboat,  while  paseing 

ttlie  seotjuei,  to  take  it  ont  of  hie  month,  io  compliance  with  agenersl  rt^u-* 
Intion  to  that  effect ;  when,  greatly  to  the  agtoniehmetit  of  the  passen^rs, 
the  soldier  addceased  him  in  these  words  ;  '  Bauchen  Sie  immer  fort ;  ver- 
dnml  aey  der  Preussische  IHenBt ;'  that  is :  '  Smoke  away  ;  may  the  Prussian 

^rvice  be  d d.'    Upon  looking  closer  at  the  man,  he  seemed  plainly  to 

be  a  Zifituner,  or  Gipay,  who  took  this  method  of  expressing  his  detestation 
of  the  dnty  Imposed  on  him.  When  the  risk  he  ran.  by  doing  ao,  is  Con- 
eidered,  it  rtil  be  foond  to  arane  a  deep  degree  of  dislike  which  conld  moko 
him  commit  himself  eo  nnwarily.  If  he  had  beer  overheard  by  a  sei^eant 
or  corporal,  the  pnigel  weald  have  been  the  slightest  instrumeat  of  puoish- 
ment  employed." — iStr  Walttr  Scott  :  Note  Ui  Qufntin  Ihtrvmrd. 

Mutilation  was  also  very  common  among  the  £nglisb  Gipsies,  during  the 
French  war.  Strange  aa  it  may  appear,  the  same  took  place  among  them, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Rnssian  war ;  from  which  we  may  con. 
elude,  tliat  they  had  suffered  severely  during  the  previous  war,  or  they 
would  not  bavs  resorted  to  so  extreme  a  measure  for  escaping  military  dnty, 
"nbea  a  press-gang  was  not  even  thought  ot  An  English  Gipsy,  at  the  lat- 
ter lime,  laid  two  of  his  fiogere  on  a  block  of  wood,  and.ban^Dfr  his  broom. 
feniie  to  his  neighbour,  said,  "  Now,  take  off  these  fillers,  or  111  take  off 
your  head  with  this  other  bond  I" 

During  the  French  war,  Gipsies  again  and  again,  acoqited  the  bonnty 
tbr  recniits,  bnt  took  "  French  leave"  of  the  service.    The  idea  Is  fiueljr 

llluatrated  in  Boras'  "  Jolly  Sugars :" 

"  Tim — Olmd  tkt  eaudrOTi. 


Pve  travell'd  round  all  Cbristiim  ground. 

In  Uiis  my  occttpation. 
I've  ta'en  the  gold,  an'  been  enroll'd 

Id  many  a  noble  squadron; 
But  v^  ther  searcb'd  when  off  I  morch'd 
To  go  and  clout  the  oaodron." 

Gipsies,  who  kept  a  poor "  .     .      .    _     

Gipsies  sometimes  rolontarily  join  the  navy,  as  masidans.  Here  their 
Tsidty  win  have  a  field  fbr  oooepicnoos  display ;  for  a  ^ood  fifer,  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  in  aooomnuiying  oertun  work  with  hia  music,  is  equal  to 
the  MTVlces  of  tsa  men.  There  were  some  Gipsy  musicians  In  the  neel  at 
.HebaakqioL  Bat,  geueraUy  speaking,  Gipsiea  are  like  cats — not  very  fond 
<tf  the  water. — Ed. 
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internal  admiDiBtration  oF  the  couDtry,  and  the  progressioa 
of  the  age,  have  cast  a  oomplexion  over  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  race,  entirely  different 
firom  what  it  waB  before  they  came  into  existence- 
Many  of  the  Oiptiies  now  keep  shops  of  earthen-ware, 
china,  and  crystal.  Some  of  them,  I  am  informed  on  the 
best  anthority,  have  from  one  to  eight  thousand  pounds  in- 
vested in  this  line  of  business."  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
few  of  these  shops  were  established  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war  ;  as  I  find  tbat  several  of  their 
owners  travelled  the  country  in  their  early  years.  Perhaps 
the  fear  of  being  apprehended  as  vagrants,  and  compelled 
to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  forced  some  of  the  better  sort  to 
settle  in  towns.f  Like  their  tribe  in  other  countries,  num- 
bers of  our  Scottish  Gipsies  deal  in  horses ;  others  keep 
Eublic-hoiises  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  innkeepers,  will,  in 
eritable  and  moveable  property,  possess,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  These  innkeepers  and  stone-ware 
merchants  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  as  GTiimes  ;  yet 
they  all  retain  tlie  language,  and  converso  in  it,  among 
themselves.  The  females,  as  is  their  custom,  are  partica- 
larly  active  in  managing  tbe  affairs  of  their  respective  con> 
cems. 

Many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  some  of  the 
regular  occupations  of  the  country,  sach  as  coopers,  shoe- 
makers, and  plumbei^ ;  some  are  masons — an  occupation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  a  partiality.  Some  of  them  are 
members  of  masons'  lodges.  Thei-e  are  many  of  them  itin- 
erant bell-hangers,  and  umbrella-menders.  Among .  them 
there  are  tin-smiths,  braziers,  and  cutlers,  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  tribe  also  furnish  a  proportion  of  chimney-sweeps. 
1  recoUect  of  a  Gipsy,  who  travelled  the  countiy,  selling 

*  Mr.  BorroiT  mentioiiB  having  ol«erved,  at  a  fair  In  Sp^n,  a  fiunllj  oT 
Gipeiei,  ricblj  dresaed,  after  the  faahioa  of  their  nation.  They  had  eome 
a  ulBtsDce  of  upirards  of  a  hundred  leagneg.  Some  merctiantB,  to  whom  he 
was  recommended,  informed  bim,  that  they  had  a  credit  on  their  house,  to 
the  omoant  of  twentv  thonaand  dollars. — Eo. 

f  In  hie  enquiry  {nto  the  preBBut  condition  of  the  Oipaiee,  our  author 
has  apparently  confined  hlg  remarks  ezcIuBiTeljr  to  the  body  In  Its  preaent 
wandering  state,  and  such  part  of  it  as  left  the  tent  subacqueDtly  to  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war.  In  the  DlBqalsltjon  on  the  Qipdes,  the 
Bubject  will  be  tUly  reviewed,  &om  the  data  of  aniTal  of  the  race  in  Um 
country. — £d. 
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earthen-ware,  becoming,  in  the  end,  a  master-sweep.  Several 
were,  and  I  believe  are,  conBtables ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  police  establishments,  in  lai^e  as  well  as 
small  towns,  contain  some  of  the  fraternity.*  Individuals 
of  the  female  Gipsies  are  employed  as  servants,  in  the  fsmi- 
lies  of  respectable  persons,  in  town  and  country.  Some  of 
them  have  been  ladies' maids,  and  even  house-keepers,  to 
clergymen  and  farmer8.+  I  heard  of  one,  in  a  very  re- 
spectable family,  who  was  constantly  boasting  of  her  ancient 
and  high  descent ; '  her  father  being  a  Baillie,  and  her 
mother  a  Faa — the  two  principal  lamilies  in  Scotland. 
Some  of  those  perfions  who  sell  gingerbread  at  fairs,  or 
what  the  country-people  call  rowly-powly-men,  are  also  of 
the  Gipsy  race.  Almost  all  these  individuals  hawking  earth- 
en-ware through  the  country,  with  carta,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  hawking  japan  and  white-iron  goods,  are 
■Gipsies. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  venders  of  inferior  sorts  of  jewehy, 
part  of  which  they  also  manuiacture,  and  carry  about  in 
boxes  on  their  shoulders,  are  of  the  tribe ;  and  some  of 
th«u  even  carry  these  articles  in  small,  handsome,  light- 
made  carts.     I  had  frequently  observed,  in  my  neighboor- 

■  Thia  Is  qatto  common.  Ad  EngltBh  mixed  Gipay  Bpontaneoiuilj  io- 
Ibrmed  me  that  be  hid  been  a  conatable  in  L — >-,  and  that  be  bad  a  coaeia 

who  waa  lately  a  f-unnar  in  the  police  eetabllBbment  of  M .    Among 

other  motives  for  the  Gipsies  joining  the  police  is  the  following :  that  bqoE 
Ig  tbdr  dialite  fbr  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  owing  to  the  prqu- 
dioe  which  is  eptertained  aeainat  tbem,  that  nothing  gives  them  greater 
■atisfactioD  than  beiniF  the  metrumenta  of  aftronting  and  puaiabing  their 
hereditary  enemies.  Besides  thia,  the  lounging  and  idle  kind  of  life,  coup- 
led with  the  activity,  of  a  constable,  is  pretty  much  to  tbeir  natural  dispo. 
ritlon.  An  intelligent  mixed  Qipsy  is  calculatejl  to  make  a  firat-rate  con- 
atable and  thief-oal«her.  Of  coiirae,  he  will  not  l)e  very  hard  on  tho«e  of 
his  own  race  who  come  in  his  way. — En. 

f  Our  author  frequestly  spoke  of  a  dissenting  Scoltish  clergyman  having 
'  been  married  to  a  ulpsy,  but  waa  not  aware,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  cir- 
jenmstances  under  which  the  marriage  look  place.  The  clergyman  was  not, 
in  all  probability,  aware  that  ha  was  taking  a  Gipsy  to  his  Dosom ;  and  aa 
little  did  the  public  generally  ;  but  it  waa  well  known  to  the  iniUated  that 
both  her  father  and  mother  had  cnt  and  divided  many  a  pnrse.  Theuo- 
qneationable  character  and  standiDg  of  the  father,  and  the  prndent  conduct 
of  the  motber,  protectfld  the  ohiidren.  One  of  the  daughters  married  an- 
other dissanting  cleigymsn,  which  fairly  disarmed  those  not  of  the  Gipsy 
TBca  of  any  prejudice  towards  the  grand-children.  The  issue  of  tbesa 
marri^ea  would  page  into  Qipsydom,  as  explained  in  the  Disquisition  on 
the  Glpaies.— En. 
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bood,  a  very  smart-lookiog  and  well-dressed  man,  who,  wifh 
his  wife  and  family,  and  a  servant  to  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren, travelled  the  country,  in  a  neat,  light  cart,  selling 
jewelry.  All  the  family  were  well  dressed,  I  was  curious 
to^know  the  origin  of  this  man,  and,  npon  enquiring  of  one 
of  the  tribe,  but  of  a  different  clan,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Robertson,  descended  from  the  old 
hmters  who  traversed  the  kingdom,  about  half  a  century 
ago.  He  still  retained  the  speech,  peculiar  dance,  and  man- 
ner of  handlii^  the  cudgel,  the  practices  and  roguish  tricks 
of  his  ancestors.  I  believe  he  also  practised  chain-dropping. 
To  show  the  line  of  life  which  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  old  style  of  Gipsies  are  now  pursuing,  in  Scotland,  I  will 
give  the  following  aaecdote,  which  I  witnessed,  relative  to 
vSas  Gipsy  jeweller. 

I  happened  to  be  conversing,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
with  four  or  five  individuals,  on  a  public  quay  in  Fifeshire, 
when  a  smart,  well-dressed  sailor,  apparently  of  the  rank  of 
a  mate,  obtruded  himself  on  our  company.  He  said  he  was 
"  a  sailor,  and  had  spent  all  his  money  in  a  frolic,  as  many 
thoughtless  sailors  had  done  t"  and,  pulling  out  a  watch,  he 
continued,  "  he  would  give  his  gold  watch  for  a  mere  trifle, 
to  supply  his  immediate  wante."  One  of  the  company  at 
once  thought  he  was  an  impostor,  and  told  him  his  watch 
waa  not  gold  at  all,  and  worth  very  little  money.  "  Not 
worth  much  money  1"  he  exclaimed ;  "  why,  I  paid  not  less 
than  ten  &ancs  for  it,  in  France,  the  other  day  I"  At  tliis 
assertion,  all  present  burst  out  a  lai^hing  at  uie  impostor's 
ignorance  in  exposing  his  own  trick.  "  Why,  Wend,"  said  a 
ship-master,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  "  a  franc  is  only 
worth  tenpence ;  so  you  have  paid  just  eight  and  four- , 
pence  for  this  valuable  watch  of  yours.  Do  not  attempt  tof 
cheat  us  in  this  manner."  At  finding  himself  so  completely 
exposed,  the  villain  became  furious,  and  stepping  close  «p  to" 
tiie  ship-master,  with  abusive  languE^e,  cAuc^  him  under 
the  chin,  to  provoke  him  to  fight.  I  at  ones  perceived  that 
the  feigned  sailor  was  a  professiontd  boxer  and  cudgel- 
iBt,  and  entreated  the  ship-master  not  to  touch  him,  notwith- 
standing his  insolence.  The  "  sailor,"  now  disappointed  on 
all  hands,  brandished  his  bludgeon,  and  retreated  back- 
wards, dancing  in  the  Gipsy  manner,  and  twirling  his 
weapon  before  him,  till  he  got  his  back  to  a  wall.     Here 
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he  set  all  at  defiance,  with  a  deeiga  that  gome  one  shotild 
strike  at  him,  that  he  might  avenge  the  affront  he  had  re- 
ceived. But  he  wag  allowed  to  go  away  without  interrup- 
tion. This  man  wafl,  in  short,  Robertson,  the  Gipsy  travel- 
ling jeweller,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  and  a  well-known  prize- 
fighter. 

Almost  all  those  cheats  called  thimble-riggers,  who  infest 
Ihoronghfares,  highways  and  byways,  are  also  Qipsies,  of  a 
superior  class.  I  have  tried  them  by  the  language,  and 
found  they  understood  it,  as  has  beoi  seen  in  my  account  of 
the  Gipsy  language. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  all  those  females  who  travel  the 
country  in  families,  selling  articles  made  from  horn,  while 
the  males  practise  the  mysteries  of  the  tinker,  are  that  por- 
tion of  the  Gipsies  who  adhere  more  strictly  to  their  ancient 
customs  and  manner  of  life.  Some  of  the  principal  families 
of  these  nomadic  homer  bands  have  yet  districts  on  which 
none  others  of  the  tribe  dare  encroach.  This  division  of 
the  Gipsies  are,  by  superficial  observers,  considered  the  only 
Gipsies  in  existence  in  Scotland ;  which  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  anthor  of  Guy  Mannering,  himself,  seems  to  have  had 
this  class  of  Gipsies,  only,  in  view,  when  he  says,  "  There  are 
not  now  above  five  hnndred  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland. '^ 
Those  who  deal  in  earthen-ware,  and  work  at  the  tinsmith 
business,  call  these  homers  Gipsies ;  and  nothing  can  give 
greater  ofience  to  these  Gipsy  potters  and  smiths  than  to 
ask  them  if  they  ever  mam  horn  spoons ;  for,  by  asking- 
them  this  question,  you  indirectly  call  them  Gipsies,  an  ap- 
pellation that  alarms  them  exceedingly.* 

Since  the  termination  of  the  long^protracted  French  war, 
the  Gipsies  have,  to  some  extent,  resumed  their  ancient  man- 
ners ;  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  encamped  in  tho 
open  fields.  Tbere  are  six  tents  to  be  observed  at  present, 
for  one  during  the  war.  To  substantiate  what  I  have  said 
of  the  numbers  and  manners  of  the  nomadic  Gipsies  since 


■o  Informed  that  the  first  man  in  Scotland  vho  served  a  regular  sp. 
prentlceahip  to  it  wai  alive,  in  Oloagov,  in  1886.  [Tbere  ie  nuthin^  in  this 
remark  to  imply  that  the  mannfactnriiig  of  b^ds,  and  otliar  artii-les,  fruiu 
horn,  may  not  M  monopolized  by  the  Giptuea  yet,  whatever  tho  way  iu 
which  it  ma;  bo  cmricd  oil — Ed.J 
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the  peace,  1  will  give  the  two  following  paragraphs,  taken 
irom  the  Caledonian  Mercury  newspaper : 

"  Tivldsra  amd  vagabcmds :  The  coontiT  has  been  much 
infested,  of  late  years,  by  wandering  hordes  of  vagabonds, 
who,  nnder  pretence  of  following  the  serviceable  cSling  of 
tinkers,  assume  the  name  and  appearance  of  Boch,  merely  to 
extort  contributions  of  victuals,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
from  the  country-people,  particularly  in  lonely  districts. 
The  evil  has  encreased  rapidly  of  late,  and  calls  loudly  for 
redress  upon  those  in  whose  charge  the  police  of  the  country 
districts  IS  placed.  They  generally  travel  in  bands,  varying 
in  number  from  ten  to  thirty  ;  and  wherever  they  pitch  their 
camp,  the  neighbours  are  certain  of  suffering  loss  of  cattle 
or  poultry,  unless  they  submit  to  pay  a  species  of  black-mail, 
to  save  themselves  from  heavier  and  more  irregular  confri- 
bntinns.  These  bands  possess  all  the  vices  peculiar  to  the 
regular  Gipsies,  without  any  of  the  extenuating  qualities 
■nliich  distiDguish  these  foreign  tiihea.  Unlike  the  latter, 
they  do  not  settle  in  one  place  sufficiently  long  to  attach 
tliciimelves  io  the  soil,  or  to  particular  families  ;  and  seem 

fjssesscd  of  no  industrious  habits,  but  those  of  plunder, 
iiavery,  and  riot.  The  chief  headquarters  of  the  hordes 
are  at  the  caves  of  Anchmithie,  on  the  east  coast  of  For- 
farshire ;  from  which,  to  the  wilds  of  Argyleshire,  seems  to 
be  ttie  usual  route  of  their  bands ;  small  detachments  being 
sent  off,  at  intermediate  places,  to  extend  the  scene  of  their 

filuudor.  Their  numbers  have  been  calculated  by  one  who 
ives  on  the  direct  line  of  their  passage,  through  the  braea 
of  Perthshire,  and  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  for 
observation ;  and  be  estimates  them  at  several  hnndred." — 
22d  Avgust,  1829. 

"A  horde  of  Gipsies  and  vagabonds  encamped,  last  week, 
in  a  quarry,  on  the  back  of  the  hill  opposite  Cberry-lmnk. 
ITioir  number  amounted  to  about  thirty.  The  inhabitanis 
in  that  quarter  became  alarmed  ;  and  Provost  Ross,  whoso 
mansion  is  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  new  settlers,  ordered  out  a 
strong  posse  of  ofBcers  from  Perth,  to  dislodge  them :  wMcU 
they  effected.  The  country  is  now  kept  in  continual  terror 
by  these  vagabonds,  and  it  will  really  be  imperative  on  the 
landed  proprietoi's  to  adopt  some  decided  measure  for  the 
suppression  of  this  growing  evil." — 8d  October,  1829.* 
■  From  Uie  nuuicmui:  euquiriua  I  buvo  oiaile,  I  urn  fully  satisfied  tbat  llie 
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A  gentlcmaii  informed  me  that,  in  the  same  year,  he 
counted,  in  Aberdeenshire,  thirty-five  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  one  band,  vith  six  aBsea  and  two  carta,  for  carrying 
their  li^gage  and  articles  of  merchandise.  Another  indi- 
vidual stated  to  me,  that  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the 
Qipsies  attended  the  funem  of  one  of  their  old  females, 
.who  died  near  the  bridge  of  Earn.  So  latfi  as  1841,  the 
'sheriff  of  East  Lothian  addressed  a  representation  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  Mid-Lothian,  recommending  a  new 
law  for  the  suppression  of  the  numerous  Oip^  tents  in  the 
Lothians.  I  have,  myself,  during  a  walk  of  two  hours,  ■ 
counted,  in  Edinburgh  and  its  suburbs,  upwards  of  fifty  of 
these  vagrants,  strolling  about* 

When  I  visited  St.  Boswell's,  I  felt  convinced,  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  therewere  upwards  of  three  hundred 
Gipsies  in  the  fair  held  at  that  place.  Part  of  them  formed 
their  carte,  laden  with  earthen-ware,  into  two  lines,  leavii^  a 
space  between  them,  like  a  street.  In  the  rear  of  the  carts 
were  a  few  small  tents,  in  which  were  Gipsies,  sleeping  in 
the  midst  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  market ;  and  num- 
bers of  children,  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  hanging  around 
them.  There  were  also  kettles,  suspended  from  triangles,  in 
which  victuals  were  cooking ;  and  many  of  the  Gipsies  en- 
joyed a  warm  meal,  while  others  at  the  market  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  cold  rq)a3t  In  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  this  large  and  crowded  fair,  I  noticed,  without  the 
least  discomposure  on  their  part,  some  of  the  male  Gipsies 
changing  their  dirty,  greasy-looking  shirts  for  clean  ones, 

BTMtcT  part  of  the  Ttwruta  oNntloDed  in  tii««e  notioM  im  Olpdee;  at 
toutmC -'"--     -- -f- -■-.-■■-  — >-     --  r,.  ....      ., 

y  hare  been  rawed  as  Gipaiea.    There  are  eaough  of  the  triba 


poopla  mi 
If  they  h 


themBefrea  to  the  tent,  and  follow  snch  a  mode  of  life !  Bealdea,  the  Glp- 
■leo,  wltl)  thdr  oTganltatian,  would  not  tolerate  It;  and  tu  leaa  woold  tb^ 
allow  aay  oommon  uattn*,  d  tbe  loweet  elaae,  to  travel  in  th^  com 
paoj.— Ed.] 

'  Owing  to  iuch  cauaet  aa  these,  many  of  tbe  Qipdee  hsTe  bean  agun 
driven  Into  their  holes.  It  la  amnalDg  to  notice  the  ttlcka  which  aome  of 
IhaiD  NCKVt  to.  In  evading  tlie  letter  of  the  Tacrant  Act.  They  generally 
•ncanp  on  the  borden  of  two  eotmtlea,  which  (hef  wU  croea — paaiiDg 
oiyr  Into  the  other — toavcddbdns  taktunp;  tot  county  offioare  lia*e  no 
JuriidicUon  over  thmi,  beyond  the  Mundaries  of  their  raapeottT*  ■hlrei.'-ED, 
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leaving  no  eovering  on  their  tawny  peraons,  but  their 
breeches ;  and  some  of  the  old  females,  with  bare  sboulderB 

and  breasts,  combing  their  dark  locks,  like  black  hors^' 
taila,  mixed  with  ^ey.  "  Ae  whow !  look  at  that,"  ex- 
claimed a  conntryman  to  his  companion  ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  friend's  reply,  he  gravely  added  :  "  Everything 
after  its  kind."  The  Gipsies  were,  in  short,  dressing  them- 
selves for  the  fair,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  regardless  of 
everything  passing  around  them. 

On  my  return  from  the  English  Border,  I  passed  over  the 
field  where  the  fair  had  been  held,  two  days  before,  and 
found,  to  my  surprise,  the  Gipsies  occupying  their  original 
encampment.  They,  alone,  were  in  possession  of  St.  Boswell's 
Green.  I  counted  twenty-four  carts,  thirty  horses,  twenty 
assea,  and  about  thirty  dogs ;  and  I  thought  there  were  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  spot. 
The  horses  were,  in  general,  complete  rosinantes— as  lean, 
worn-out,  wretched-looking  animals,  as  possibly  could  be  im- 
agined. The  field  trampled  almost  to  mortar,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  human  beings,  at  the 
fair ;  the  lean,  jaded  and  lame  horses,  braying  asses,  and 
surly-looking  dogs ;  the  groups  of  miserable  furniture,  ragged 
children,  and  gloomy-looking  parents  ;  a  fire,  here  and  there, 
smoking  before  as  many  miserable  tents — wlien  contrasted 
with  the  gaily-dressed  multitude,  of  both  sexes,  on  the  spot, 
two  days  before — presented  a  scene  unequalled  for  its 
wretched, squalid  and  desolateappearance.  Any  one  desirous 
of  viewiog  an  Asiatic  encampment,  in  Scotland,  should  visit 
St  BosweU's  Green,  a  day  or  two  after  the  fair.* 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  condition  in 
which  the  present  race  of  Scottish  tinkering  Gipsies  are  to 

*  St  Bo8itb11'b  fair  "ii  the  resort  of  zattny  saleemeD  of  goods,  and,  iu 
pirUcnlu',  of  tinkm.  BsdiIb  of  these  very  peculiar  people,  the  direct  do- 
•Mndsnta  of  tlie  original  Gipsies,  vho  so  much  Hunoyed  the  country  in  th>: 
fifteenth  centur;.  haunt  the  hir,  for  the  disposal  of  earthen-vnre,  horn 
•poena,  and  tlD  cnlinary  ulonsils.  They  posseas,  in  general,  horaes  and 
GArta,  and  they  form  their  temporary  camp  by  each  whoTniA-ng  his  cart  up- 

Is  down,  and  forming  a  lodgement  witli  straw  and  bedding  beneath.  Cook- 


ing ia  performed  ontaide  the  eraid,  in  Qipsy  fashion.  There  coald  not,  per- 
haps,  be  nitaeaaed,  at  the  present  day,  lu  Briton,  a  more  amnsing  anil 
iotarestin^  acone,  illustrallvs  of  a  mde  period,  tbao  is  here  annnaUj  ci. 

•-''-'■   '■■     "■      •      ■  '■       ■         -"    -.     \     -   -      .    ■       rror  aa  to 

t  occurred 

Goog[c 


yiHA\M."—Chanibrri(  Oazetttir  of  BcoHand.     [Tliia  writer  la  in 

the  Oipsiei  aonoying  the  conntrj  in  thafi/Utnlh  coaturj:  ttiat  occurred 

daring  the  three  following  centoriM. — En.J 
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"be  found :  I  visitod,  at  one  time,  a  horde  of  Gipay  tinBmitbs, 
bivouacked  by  tiie  side  of  a  small  Btrcamlet,  about  half  a. 
mile  from  the  town  of  Inverkeithing.  It  consisted  of  three: 
married  couples,  ihe  heads  of  as  many  families,  one  f^ovra- 
up,  nnmarried  female,  and  six  half-dad  children  belon-  six 
years  of  age.  Including  the  more  grown-up  members,  scat- 
tered about  in  the  neighbourhood,  beting  victuals,  there- 
must  have  been  above  twenty  souls  belonging  to  this  band. 
The  tinsmiths  bad  two  horees  and  one  ass,  for  carTyin^ 
their  luggage,  and  several  di^.  They  remained,  during 
three  cold  and  frosty  nights,  encamped  in  the  open  fields, 
with  no  tents  or  covering,  for  twenty  individuals,  but  two 
pairs  of  old  blankets.*  Some  of  the  youngest  children,  how- 
ever, were  pretty  comfortably  lodged  at  ni^t  The  band 
had  several  boxes,  or  rather  old  chests,  each  about  four  feet 
long,  two  broad,  and  two  deep,  in  which  they  carried  their 
white-iron  platee,  working  tools,  and  some  of  their  infants^ 
on  the  backs  of  their  horses.  In  these  chests  the  children 
passed  the  iiight,  the  lids  beiug  r^sed  a  little,  to  prevent 
suffocation.  The  stock  of  working  tools,  for  each  family, 
consisted  of  two  or  three  files,  as  many  small  hammers,  ft 
pair  of  bellows,  a  wooden  mallet,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  pair  of 
large  shears,  a  crucible,  a  soldering-iron  or  two,  and  a  small 
anvil,  of  a  long  shape,  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground. 

The  females  as  well  as  the  males  of  this  horde  of  Gipsies 
were  busily  employed  in  manufacturing  white-iron  into 
household  utensils,  and  the  clink  of  their  hammers  was 

*  The  Oipaies'  enpreme  Inmrj  is  to  lie,  day  and  aight,  so  near  the  firs 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  burning.  At  the  same  time,  thej  can  beu  to  travd 
in  the  serereat  cold,  bare-headed,  with  no  other  coverii^  thaa  a  torn  ihirt, 
or  Bume  old  rags  carelessly  thromi  over  them,  without  fear  of  catching 
cold,  cough,  or  anv  other  dieorder.  They  are  a  people  blmaed  with  an 
iron  conantution.  Neither  wet  nor  dry  weather,  heat  nor  Cold,  let  the  ez- 
tremcB  follow  each  other  ever  so  close,  Beema  to  hme  any  aSbct  npon  them. 
— Orellmann  on  the  M-ungarian  Oiptut. 
Their  power  of  reaUtJEC  cold  is  trtdy  wonderfbl,  as  it  la  not  onconiinoB 
,  (0  find  them  encamped,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  in  light  caaras  teats, 
'  when  the  temperature  is  25  or  SO  degrees  below  traeiing  point,  acccrdiag 
to  Raumer. — Bomm  on  tJti  Suieian  Oiptia. 

It  la  no  QDCOmmon  tMng  to  see  a  poor  Scotldsli  O^wy  wrap  hlmwlf  and 
wife  in  a  thin,  torn  blanliet,  and  pass  the  ai^t,  in  the  cold  c/Dscember,  in 
the  open  air,  by  the  wayeide.  On  rising  op  in  Uia  morning,  they  will 
ahake  tbemaelves  in  (heir  rags,  as  birds  of  prey,  in  coming  off  tiisir  perch, 
do  titeiT  feathers  ;  ma^  fbr  the  nearest  pablic-hoose,  wit£,  perhaps,  their 
last  copper,  for  a  ^11 ;  and,  like  the  ravens,  go  in  search  of  a  brsalifu^ 
whorevur  and  whenever  Providence  may  send  it  to  them.— Eiv 
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heard  from  daybreak  till  dark.*  The  males  formed  the 
plates  into  the  shapes  of  the  different  utenaila  required,  and 
the  females  soldered  and  otherwise  completed  iLem,  while 
the  younger  branches  of  the  families  presented  them  for  sale 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  breakfast  of  the  band  consisted 
of  potatoes  and  herrii^,  which  the  females  and  children 
had  collected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  by  begging. 
I  noticed  that  each  family  ate  their  meals  by  Uiemsdves, 
wrought  at  their  calling  by  themselves,  and  sold  their  goods 
for  themselves.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  gang  was 
Williamson,  who  said  he  travelled  in  the  counties  of  Fife 
and  Perth.  When  I  turned  to  leave  them,  they  heaped  upon 
me  the  most  fulsome  praises,  and  so  loud,  that  I  might  dis- 
tinctly hear  them,  exactly  in  the  manner  as  those  in  Spain, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bright 

I  have,  for  many  months  running,  counted  above  twenty 
Gipsies  depart  out  of  the  town  of  Inverkeithing,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  liie  forenoon,  every  day,  on  their  way  to  various 
parts  of  the  conntry  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  vagrants  lodged  in  this  small  burgh  nightly. 
Some  of  the  bakers  declared  that  the  persons  who  were  the 
worst  to  please  with  hot  rolls  for  breakfast,  were  the  beg- 
gars, or  rather  Gipsies,  who  frequented  the  place.  On  one 
occasion,  I  observed  twelve  females,  without  a  single  male 
among  them,  decamp  ont  of  the  town,  all  travelling  in  and 
around  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  shagged  pony.  The  whole  party 
were  neatly  attired,  some  of  the  young  girls  having  trow- 
sers,  with  frills  about  their  ankles ;  and  very  few  would 
have  taken  them  for  Gipsies.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
miserable-looking  females,  who  are  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  ra^ed  cMldren,  aud  scatter  themselves  through  tiio 
streets,  and  b^  from  door  to  door,  are  Gipsies.  I  So  not 
recollect,  distressing  as  the  times  ever  have  been,  of  having 
seen  reduced  Scotch  tradesmen  beg^ng  in  famiUes.  I 
remember  once  seeii^  a  man  with  a  white  apron  wrapped 
around  his  waiat,  his  coat  off,  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and 

*  Some  of  the  itinerant  Qip^es,  donlitless,  tuse  tbeir  trades,  in  a  great 
jneaaare,  u  a  cover  tor  living  by  means  such  an  aocieiy  deems  vary  objeo- 
tloasble.    Haoy  of  them  work  hard  while  they  are  at  it,  as  in  tbe  alrare 
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two  others  at  his  feet,  aecompanied  by  &  dark-looking  fellow 
of  about  twenty,  ein^ng  through  the  town  mentioned.  They 
represented  themselves  as  broken-down  tradesmen,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  having  just  left  their  looma,  to  sing  for. 
bread ;  and  many  half-pence  they  received.  Suspecting 
them  to  be  impostors,  I  observed  their  motions,  and  soon 
saw  them  join  other  vagrants,  outside  of  the  town,  among 
whom  were  females.  The  poor  tradesmen  were  now 
dressed  in  very  substantial  drab  surtouts.  They  were 
nothing  but  a  family  of  Tinklers.  They  were  proceed-  '•. 
ing,  with  great  speed,  to  the  next  town,  to  practise  their 
impositions  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  I  learned  that  they. 
had,  in  this  manner,  traversed  several  counties  in  Scotland. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  I  fell  in  with  another  family,  con- 
sisting of  five  children  and  their  parents,  driving  an  asa  and 
its  colt,  near  the  South  Queensferry.  Upon  the  back  of  tho 
OSS  were  two  stone-hammers,  and  two  reaping-hooks,  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  any  one,  in  passing,  might  observe 
them.  I  enquired  where  they  had  been.  "  Wc  have  been 
in  England,  sir,  seeking  work,  but  could  find  none."  Few 
would  have  taken  them  for  anything  but  country  labourers ; 
but  the  truth  was,  they  were  a  family  of  Gipsies,  of  the 
well-known  name  of  Marshall,  from  about  Stranraer.  Their 
implements  of  industry,  so  conspicuously  exhibited  on  the 
back  of  their  ass,  was  all  deception. 

It  is  only  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  Irish  Gipsies, 
in  bands,  made  their  appearance  in  Scotland,  Many  severe 
conflicts  they  had  with  our  Scottish  tribes,  before  they  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  country.  But  there  is  a  new  swarm  of 
Irish  Gipsies  at  present  scattered,  in  bands,  over  Scotland, 
all  acquainted  with  the  Gipsy  language.  They  are  a  set  of 
the  most  wretched  creatures  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  A 
hor^e  of  them,  consisting  of  several  families,  encamped,  at 
one  time,  at  Port  Edgar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
South  Queensferry.  They  had  three  small  tents,  two  horses, 
and  four  asses,  and  trafficked  in  an  inferior  sort  of  earthen- 
ware. On  the  outside  of  one  of  the  tente,  in  the  open  air, 
with  nothing  but  the  canopy  of  heaven  above  her,  and  the 
greensward  beneath  her,  one  of  the  females,  like  the  deer 
in  the  forest,  brought  forth  a  child,  without  either  the  infant 
or  mother  receiving  the  slightest  injury.*     The  woman, 

•  I  tnow  another  Inalance  of  a  Gipsy  hoTing  a  child  Id  tho  open  fields. 
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however,  was  attended  by  a  midwife  from  Qiieensferry,  who 
said  that  these  Irish  Gipsies  were  so  completely  covered 
with  filth  and  vermin,  that  she  durst  not  enter  one  of  their 
tents,  to  assist  the  female  in  labour.  Several  individuals 
were  attracted  to  the  spot,  by  the  novelty  of  snch  an  occur- 
rence, in  BO  nnnsual  a  place  as  the  open  fields,  tnmediately  | 
after  the  child  was  bom,  it  was  handed  about  to  every  one ', 
of  the  band,  that  they  might  look  at  the  "  young  donkey," 
as  they  called  it.  In  about  two  days  after  the  accouche- 
ment, the  horde  proceeded  on  their  jonmey,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.* 

It  took  place  amoDg  the  rustiGa  on  Stimliopo-liangh,  on  the  b^Dks  of  tho 
Tireed.  In  the  forenoon,  she  waa  deliverod  of  her  child,  witliont  the 
osaiftiuico  of  B.  midwife,  aDd  in  the  afternoon  the  hardy  Qipsy  resumed  Ler 
journey.     The  infoot  waa  a  daughter,  named  Mary  Bailie. 

[WheQ  a  Gipsy  woman  ia  confined,  it  ia  either  in  a  miserable  hut  or  in 
the  open  ur,  but  always  easily  and  fortvmalely.  True  Gipay-like,  for  want 
of  some  veaeel.  a  bote  la  dug  id  the  ground,  which  is  fiUod  vicb  cold  wai«ri 
and  the  Dew-bom  child  is  washed  in  it. — OTtUfiuvm,  on  Oie  Htmgarian 
OiptUi.  We  may  readily  believe  that  a  child  eomingiato  the  world  under 
the  circuDistaiices  moDtioned,  would  have  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  wild 
dock.  Mr.  Hoyland  sajs  that  "  on  Uie  first  iatroducdon  of  a  Gipey  child 
to  school,  he  flew  tike  a  bird  against  the  sldea  of  its  cage ;  bat  by  a  steady 
care,  and  the  infloence  of  the  example  of  (he  other  t^ildreo,  he  soon  be- 
came settled,  and  fell  into  the  ranks.  It  pleases  the  Oipsiea  to  know  that 
their  ancestors  came  into  the  world  "  like  die  deer  in  the  forest,"  and,  when 
put  to  school,  "  flew  like  a  bird  agunst  the  sides  of  its  cage." — ^Ed.  ] 

■  This  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Irish  Gipsies  has,  of  late  years,  greatly 
altered  the  condilion  of  the  Qocaadic  Scottish  tribes ;  for  this  reason,  that 
■I  Scotland,  no  leas  than  any  other  country,  can  eopport  only  a  certain 
nnmber  of  snch  people  who  "  live  on  the  rood,"  so  many  of  the  Scottish 
Gipstea  have  be«i  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  oUier  modes  of  making  a 
Utu^.  To  such  an  eilent  has  this  been  Ihe  case,  that  Gipsies,  speaking 
Ute  ocotllBh  dialect,  are  in  some  districts  oomparatJvely  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  where  they  were  formerly  cumeroua.  The  same  causH  may  even  lead 
to  the  eitinction  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  as  wanderers ;  bat  as  the  descen- 
dants of  tho  Irish  Gipsies  will  acquire  the  Scottish  verEiacalar  in  the  second 

generation,  (a  remarkably  short  pi  "'"^  "--'■■--■--' —'^  -^ —■"  -■    - 

pass  for  Scottish  Gipsies  will  be 
allowed,  by  their  English  brethrei 
—  ■■ — '""       "  »nt ;  so  that  tl    ' 
g  preaerved. 

England  has  likewise  been  invaded  by  these  Irish  swarms.  The  English 
Qipeies  complain  bitterly  of  them.  "  They  have  no  Jaw  among  them," 
thoy  say ;  "  thoy  have  fairly  destroyed  Scotland  as  a  country  bo  travel  in ; 
If  they  get  a  loan  of  anything  from  the  country-people,  to  wrap  themselvea 
in,  in  the  bam,  at  night,  they  will  decamp  with  it  in  the  morning.  They 
have  brought  a  disgrace  upon  tho  very  name  of  Gipey,  in  Scotland,  and  era 
heartily  disliked  by  both  English  and  Scotch."  "There  is  a  family  of  Irish 
Oipsiea  living  across  the  road  there,  whom  I  would  not  be  eeen  speaking 
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But  tbore  are  Irish  Gipsies  of  a  clasn  mach  superior  to 
the  above,  in  Scotland.  In  1836,  a  very  respectable  and 
wealthy  maBter-tradesman  informed  me  that  the  vhole  of 
the  iodividuala  employed  in  his  mannfactory,  in  Edinburgh, 
were  Irish  Gipsi^.* 

The  Gipsies  do  not  af^iear  to  have  been  altogether  free  from 
the  crime  of  destroying  their  offepring,  when,  \i7  infirmities, 
they  could  not  be  carried  along  witii  them  in  their  wander- 
ings, and  thereby  became  an  encumbrance  to  Hiem.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  often  noticed  that  few,  or  no,  deformed  or 
sickly  individuals  are  to  be  fonnd  among  them.t  The  fol- 
lowing appears  to  be  an  instance  of  someuiing  like  the  prac- 
tice in  question.  A  family  of  Gipsies  were  m  the  habit  of 
calling  periodically,  in  their  peregrinations  over  the  country, 
at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  Argyleshire.  They  frequently 
bronght  with  them  a  danghter,  who  was  ailing  of  some  lin- 
gering disorder.  The  lady  noticed  the  sickly  child,  and 
often  spoke  kindly  ia  her  parents  about  her  condition.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  family  arrived  on  her  premises,  she 
missed  the  child,  and  enquired  what  had  become  of  her,  and 
whether  she  had  recovered.  The  father  said  his  daughter 
was  "  a  poor  sickly  thing,  not  worth  carrying  about  with 
them,"  and  that  he  had  "  made  away  with  her."  Whether 
any  notice  was  taken  of  this  murder,  by  the  anthorides,  is 

to,"  said  a  anperior  KngliBh  Qipsy ;  "  1  hate  ft  Jew,  and  I  diilibe  an  IiiA 
Gipaji.''  But  EnglUh  and  Scottish  Gipsie*  pull  v^  together;  ud  an  on 
very  friendly  temiB  In  America,  and  frequently  visit  ttxii  other.  The 
English  sympathize  with  the  Scottish,  under  the  wronga  they  Iiave  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Iriah,  aa  well  aa  on  account  M  the  peraecntionB 
th^  experienced  in  Scotland,  HO  long  after  such  had  ceased  in  England. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  many  Glpiies  to  ba  found  between 
Londonderry  sod  Bel&st,  followina;  the  style  of  life  deaciibod  under  the 
chapter  of  iVeed-dale  and  ClydesdJe  Gipsies.  Their  namea  were  Docherty, 
McCnrdy,  McCloakey,  MoGuire,  McKay,  Holmes,  Dinsmore,  Morrow,  Allan, 
Stewart,  Lindsay,  Cochrane,  and  WUliuneon.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have 
migrated  from  Sootlond  and  the  North  of  England. — Ed. 

■  In  England,  Borne  of  the  Irish  Gipsies  send  their  children  to  learn  . 
tradea.    There  are  many  of  Bn«b  Irish  mechanic  Oipsiea  In  America. 

short  time  ago,     .■.i.  .......    ■.-      ■.-.    ,        ,  ,  ,  ..  . 

Cbioago.    The! 
lulora.— Ed. 

t  They  are  neither  ore^rown  gianls  nor  dimlnntive  dwarfi ;  and  th^ 
UmtM  are  formed  in  the  jnstast  proportions.  Large  beUiea  are  aa  nDOcmuDon 
among  them  aa  hnmpbacks,  Uinoneu,  or  other  coipoT«al  defects.— OraU. 
noMii  en  (is  Hm^ariait  QtpiUa. — Ed. 
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not  inontioned.    The  Gipsies,  however,  are  generally  noted 
for  a  remarkable  attacJunCDt  to  their  children.* 

Several  aaUiors  have  brought  a  g»ieral  charge  of 
cowardice  against  the  Gipsies,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  grounds  for 
bringing  soch  a  diarge  against  the  Scottish  Oipsiee.  On 
the  contrary,  I  always  considered  our  Tinklers  the  very 
reverse  of  cowards.  Hei-on,  in  his  journey  through  part  of 
Scotland,  before  theyear  1793,  when  speaking  of  &e  Gipsies 
in  general,  says:  '"niey  make  eixellent- soldiers,  whenever 
the  habit  of  military  discipline  can  be  sufBciratly  impressed 
opon  them."  Several  of  our  Scottish  Gipsies  have  even 
eijjoyed  commissions,  as  has  already  been  noticed.!    But  the 

■The  Aow-tAir«jf(JKriiKr,fbr April,  18ii,tt,ja:  " Qipsj RecklesaDeaa. — 
bst  week,  two  Gqwv  women,  who  were  heg^ag  throupi  the  coontry,  each 
with  ft  child  OD  her  bock,  harins  got  inloccated,  took  up  their  lodgings, 
tot  the  night,  in  an  old  sewpit,  m  the  puish  of  Loeie-Eaat«r.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the;  fbigot  to  take  the  chQdcen  off  their  backs,  when  goiag  to 
rest;  for,  in  the  morning,  they  were  found  to  be  bolh  dead,  haTingbeen 
Bmotbered  by  their  miserable  mothers  lying  apon  Ihem  through  the  niKbt 


One  of  the  women,  upon  awakenine  in  the  morning,  called  to  the  other, 

"  that  her  baby  waa  dead,"  to  which  the  reply  

lielped.'    Haring  dug  a  hole,  they  procured 
BUldren  in  it,  put  them  in  the  hole,  and  then  fil 

t  Though  GlipBies  ererywhere,   they  differ,  in  b 

TsriMU  oonntries  which  they  inhabit.  For  example,  an  EngGah  Oipay,  of 
imgiliBtie  tendendes.  will.  In  a  Topouring  way,  engan  to  l&rotA  a  dtnen  of 
bia  Hungarian  breUirea.  The  following  is  the  subalanM  d  what  ard^ 
AHum  saya  on  this  tetX  axe  of  tlwir  character : 

Bulsec  says  a  Gipty  requires  to  have  been  a  longtime  in  the  army  before 
he  can  meet  an  enem^a  hdia  irith  decent  eddiera*  rcaolution.  They  have 
often  been  employed  la  military  ezpe^tdona,  bat  never  aa  renilar  sMdlwB. 
In  the  thirty  yearf^  war,  the  Swedes  had  a  body  <d  them  in  t£«  army ;  and 
the  Danee  lud  three  companiea  of  them  at  the  nege  of  Hambarg,  is  I6BS. 
They  were  chiefly  employed  In  flying  parUes,  to  bum,  plunder,  or  lay 

la  two  Hungarian  r^menta,  nearly  every  dghth  man  la  a  Oipay.  In 
order  to  prevent  either  them  (I)  or  any  others  from  remembering  their  deecent, 
it  ia  ordered,  by  the  Oorernment,  that  as  aoon  ae  a  Qipsy  joins  the  recent, 
be  ll  no  longer  to  be  called  by  that  appellation.  Here  he  is  placed  pro- 
mlacuoosly  with  other  men.  Bat  vheUier  ha  would  be  adeqnate  to  a 
•iddier's  stsllon — unmixed  with  Btrangers,  in  the  company  of  nia  equala 
only — ia  very  donbtfuL  He  has  every  outward  essentiul  for  a  solilier, 
— '  liis  innate  propertiea,  ids  levity,  and  want  of  foreaigbt,  render  liim 
impatitila  for  the  eenricea  of  one,  ai  an  instance  may  illuatnte. 
f  »ncu  von  Perenyl,  who  eommanded  at  tha  siege  of  ITagy  Id^  being 
■hrat  of  men,  waa  obUdjod  to  have  recourse  to  the  Oipsiea,  of  whom 
be  collected  a  thonsanl  These  ha  stationed  belilnd  the  entrtaclimanl4, 
while  be  reaerved  Us  own  men  to  garrlton  the  dtadsL    Tlie  Oipdee  tBff 


vet  hii 
uoomi 


;  Google 
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military  is  not  a  life  to  their  taste,  as  we  have  already  seen : 
for,  rather  than  enter  it,  they  will  submit  to  even  personal 
mutilation.  There  is  even  danger  in  employing  them  in  our 
regimects  at  the  seat  of  war ;  aa  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
there  are  any  Gipsies  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  an  im- 
proper intercourse  will  exist  between  them  in  botti  armies. 
During  the  last  rebellion  in  Ireland,  tike  Gipsy  soldiers  in 
our  regiments  kept  up  an  intimate  and  friendly  correspon** 
,dence  with  their  brethren  among  the  Irish  rebels.* 
;  The  Scottish  Gipsies  have  ever  been  distinguished  for 
^eir  gratitude  to  those  who  treated  them  with  civility  and 
kindness,  during  their  progress  through  the  country.    The 

ported  the  attach  nith  ao  mnch  reBoIntion,  and  relnrned  the  firs  of  tha 
eaem;  with  Boch  alacrity,  that  the  assailanta — littie  Bnniecting  who  were 
the  defendants — were  compelled  to  retreat.  Bat  the  Gipsies,  elated  with 
victflry,  immediately  crept  ont  of  their  holes,  and  cried  after  them,  "  Go, 
and  be  hanged,  you  rascats  I  and  thank  Qod  that  we  had  no  more  powder 
and  shot,  or  we  woold  have  played  the  devil  with  jou  !'  "  What  I"  they 
exclaimed,  bearing  in  mind  the  prDverb,  "  Yon  can  drive  fifty  Gipsiea  be- 
fore yon  with  a  wet  rag,"  "Wtatl  are  yoii  tha  heroes  T  and.  bo  Baying,  the 


■  A  Gipsy  posseasea  all  the  propcrUee  requi^te  to  render  him  a  fit  agcot 
to  he  employed  in  tridtaroaa  onderlaMngs.  Bein^  necesutoua,  he  ia  easily 
corrupted ;  and  hia  mtacoDceiveil  ambition  and  pnde  persuade  him  that  he 
thna  becomes  a  peraon  of  consequence.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  too  incon- 
uderate  to  reject  on  danger :  and,  artful  to  the  greatest  degree,  he  worfea 
bis  way  under  the  most  difficult  circumstancea.  Gipaiea  haTC  Dot  oolv 
served  much  in  the  capacity  of  apies,  but  their  garb  and  manner  of  lije 
have  been  assumed  by  miulary  and  other  men  for  tiie  same  parpose. — 
Ortllmann  cm  ike  Bvngarian  QipiUi. 

Mr.  Borrow  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  a  meeting  of  twi> 
Oipaies,  in  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Peninaula, 
in  Bonaparte's  time.  In  the  midst  of  a  desperate  battle — when  ererjthinK 
was  in  confuaion — sword  to  aword  and  bayonet  to  bayonet — a  French  b(^- 
dier  singled  out  one  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  severe  personal  conleat.  cot 
hia  knee  on  hia  bieaat,  and  waa  about  to  run  hia  bayonet  throogh  him. 
Hia  cap  at  this  moment  fell  off,  when  his  intended  viclim,  catching  hia  eye, 
cried,  "  Ziacali,  Zincali  I"  at  which  the  other  ehaddered,,  relaxed  bis  grasp, 
smote  his  forehead,  and  wept.  He  produced  hia  Qaak,  and  poured  wine 
into  hia  brother  Gipsy's  mouth ;  and  they  both  Bat  dcwu  on  a  tnoU,  while 
all  were  fighting  around,  "ijet  the  dogs  fight,  and  tear  each  other's 
throats,  fill  they  are  all  destroyed ;  what  matters  it  to  us  t  They  are  not 
of  our  blood,  and  ahalt  that  be  sbed  for  them  T 

What  our  author  saya  of  there  being  danger  in  employing  Gipaiea  ia 
time  of  war  has  little  or  no  foundation ;  for  the  associatious  between  those 


h  oecauons,  is  as  applicable  to  Jewa  and  Freemasons. — £d. 
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particnlars  of  the  following  instance  of  a  Gipsy's  gratitude 
are  derived  from  a  respectable  farmer,  to  whom  one  of  the 
tribe  offered  assistance  in  his  pecuniary  distress.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  botii  of  them.  The  occurrence,  which 
took  place  only  about  ten  years  ago,  will  ahow  that  gratitude 
is  still  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
GijMy. 

The  farmer  became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  an  ill-natured  creditor,  for  a 
small  sum,  put  him  in  jail,  with  a  design  to  extort  payment 
of  the  debt  fi-om  his  relatives.  The  farmer  had  always  al- 
lowed a  Gipsy  chief,  of  the  name  of ,  witJi  his  family, 

to  take  up  his  <)uarters  on  his  premises,  whenever  the  horde 
came  to  tiie  neighbourhood.  The  Gipsy's  horse  received  the 
same  provender  as  the  farmer's  horses,  and  himself  and  fam- 
ily the  same  victuals  as  the  farmer's  servants.  So  sure  was 
the  Gipsy  of  his  lodgings,  that  he  seldom  needed  to  ask  per- 
mission to  stay  all  oigtit  on  the  farm,  when  he  arrived.  On 
leamii^  that  the  &nner  was  in  jail,  he  immediately  went  to 
see  him.  When  he  called,  the  jailer  laughed  at  him,  and, 
for  loDg,  would  not  intimate  to  (he  farmer  that  he  wished  to 
see  him.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  Gipsy  then  told  him 
he  "  would  be  into  the  jail,  and  see  the  honest  man,  whether 
be  would  or  not."  At  last,  an  hour  was  fixed  when  he 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  prison.  Wben  the  time  ar< 
rived,  the  Gipsy  made  his  app^xance,  with  a  quantity  of 
liquor  in  his  band,  for  his  friend  the  farmer.  "  Weel,  man," 
said  he  to  the  turnkey,  "  is  this  your  hour,  now  ?"  being  dis- 
pleased at  the  delay  which  had  taken  place.  The  jailer 
again  said  to  him  that  he  was  surely  joking,  and  still  re- 
fused him  admittance.  "  Joking,  man  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Gipsy,  with  the  tears  again  glistening  in  his  dark  eyes,  "  I 
am  not  joking,  for  iuto  ^s  prison  I  shall  be  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
by  the  door,  it  shall  be  by  another  way."  Observing  the 
determined  Gipsy  quite  serious,  tlie  jaUer  at  last  allowed 
him  to  see  the  olgect  of  his  search.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
farmer,  he  took  hold  of  both  his  hands,  and,  immediately 
throwing  his  arms  around  him,  burst  into  tears,  and  was  for 
some  time  so  overcome  by  grief,  that  he  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  his  feelit^.  Recovering  himself,  he  enquired  if  it 
was  the  laird  that  had  put  him  in  prison ;  but  on  being  told 
it  was  a  writer,  one  of  his  creditors,  thft  Gipsy  ezclumed, 

_      I;    C00g[c 
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"  They  aro  a  d d  crew,  thae  writers,*  and  tlje  lairds  are 

little  better."  With  much  feeling,  he  now  said  to  Ms  friend, 
"  Your  father,  hoaest  man,  was  aye  good  to  my  horse,  and 
your  mother,  poor  body,  was  Aye  kind  to  me,  when  I  camo 
to  the  farm.  I  was  aye  treated  like  one  of  their  own  house- 
hold, and  I  cEUi  never  forget  their  kindness.  Many  a  night's 
quarters  I  received  from  them,  when  others  would  not  ^ffer 
me  to  approach  their  doors."  The  grateful  Gipsy  now  of- 
fered the  farmer  fifty  pounds,  to  relieve  him  aom  prison. 
"  We  are,"  said  he,  "  not  so  poor  as  folk  think  we  are ;"  and, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  be  added,  "  Here  is  part 
of  the  mon€y,  which  you  will  aoc^t ;  and  if  Mtj  pounds 
will  not  do,  I  will  sell  aU  that  I  have  in  the  world,  horses 
and  all,  to  get  you  out  of  this  place."  "  Oh,  my  bonnie  man," 
continned  the  Gip^,  "had  I  you  in  tny  camp,  at  the  back 
of  the  dyke,  I  would  be  a  happy  m^i.  You  woiild  be  far 
better  there  than  in  this  hole.  The  farmer  thanked  him 
for  his  kind  offer,  but  declined  to  accept  it.  "  We  are,"  re- 
sumed the  Gipsy,  "  looked  upon  as  savages,  but  we  have  our 
feelings,  like  other  people,  and  never  iorg&t  our  friends  and 
benefactors.  Kind,  indeed,  have  your  relatives  been  to  me, 
and  all  I  have  in  this  world  is  at  your  service."  When  the 
Gip^  found  that  his  ofier  was  not  accepted,  he  insisted  that 
the  mrmer  would  allow  him  to  supply  him,  from  time  to 
time,  with  pocket  money,  in  case  be  should,  during  his  con- 
finement, be  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Brfbre  leav- 
ing the  prison,  the  farmer  asked  the  Gipsy  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  Mm  :  but  long  the  Gipsy  modestly  refused  to  eat 
with  him,  saying,  "  I  am  a  black  thief-looking  deevil,  to  sit 
down  and  eat  in  your  company ;  but  I  will  do  it,  this  d^, 
for  your  sate,  since  you  ask  it  of  me."  The  Gipsy's  wife, 
with  all  her  iajnily,  also  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  see 
the  farmer  in  prison.f 

*  A  writer  in  Scotland  corresponda  witb  ao  attoraty  in  EDeland.  It  iB 
interesting  to  notice  tbe  opinion  which  tli«Gip^eritett«iDed  of  tbewritera. 
Possibly  bs  hod  been  a  ^aoi  deal  worried  by  them,  in  eoanaction  with  the 
oonduct  of  Bfflne  of  his  Iblb. — Ed. 

f  There  ia  something  aingolarly  Incooaistent  in  the  mind  of  ths  Qipsies. 
They  piids  themselves,  to  ui  extraordinary  d^;re«,  in  tiielr  race  and  IbM' 
gnage ;  st  the  same  time,  they  are  extremely  eenaitlire  bo  the  prqadiee  that 
•xistB  i^ainit  them.  "  Wa  feel,"  say  they,  "  that  eren  other  ereatare 
daroiaea  na,  and  wonld  crash  ns  oat  of  exisleiioe,  if  it  ooold  be  done.     No 
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This  interview  toiA  plaoe  in  presence  of  several  \ 
■who  were  surprised  at  the  gratitnde  and  maimer  of  the  de- 
termined Gipey.  It  is  pn^r  to  mention  ibat  he  is  con- 
sidered a  very  honest  man,  and  is  a  protection  to  the  pi^>- 
erty  of  the  coontry-people,  wherever  he  is  quartered.  He 
sells  earthen-ware,  through  the  country,  and  has,  sometimes, 
several  horsra  in  his  poesession,  more  for  pleasore  than 
profit,  some  of  which  the  larmerg  graze  for  DOthii^,  as  he  is 
a  great  fovourite  with  those  who  are  intimately  acqaaiuted 
wit^  him.  He  is  aboat  fifty  years  of  age,  abont  six  feet  in 
height,  is  spare  made,  has  small  black  eyes,  and  a  simthy 
complexion.  He  is  styled  King  of  the  Gipsies,  bat  the  coun- 
try-people call  him  "  Terrible,  for  a  by-name.  It  was  said 
his  mother  was  a  witch,  and  many  of  the  simple,  ignorant 
people,  in  the  country,  actually  believed  she  was  one.     That 

be  a.  shame  which  others  do  not.  They  bare  muir  good  poiata.  They  srs 
kind  M  their  own  people,  and  will  feed  and  clouie  them,  if  it  is  in  their 
paver ;  and  they  will  not  mi^est  others  who  treat  them  ciTiliy.  They  are 
somewhat  like  the  wild  American  Imliana  :  they  eveQ  go  bo  br  aa  to  dea- 
piae  their  own  people  who  will  willingly  coDform  lo  the  ways  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live,  even  to  putting  their  heads  under  a  roof.  But, 
aba  I  a  hard  oeceeaity  renden  it  unavoidable ;  a  neccMi^  of  two  kinda — 
that  of  makjog  a  living  nnder  the  eircmnalancea  io  which  they  fiod  them- 
■elveB  pieced,  and  the  imposeibility  of  euforcing  their  laws  among  'Oimn- 
Eelves.  Let  them  do  what  they  may,  live  as  they  may,  believe  what  they 
may,  they  are  looked  upon  as  everything  tJiat  u  bad.  Yet  they  are  a 
people,  an  ancient  and  mysterious  people,  that  have  been  scattwsd  by  the 
irill  of  FroTidance  over  the  whole  eanh.' 

It  ia  to  escape  this  dreadful  prejudice  that  all  Gipsies,  excepting  those 
■who  avowedly  live  and  profees  themselves  Gipsies,  will  hide  their  race,  if 
they  can,  end  partlcnlarly  SO,  la  the  case  <rf  those  who  furly  leave  the  tent, 
conform  to  tiie  ordiimry  ways  of  socinty,  and  engage  in  any  of  its  Tarions 
callings.  While  bung  convoyed  by  the  son  of  an  Kngjiah  Gipsy,  whose 
family  I  had  been  visiting,  at  their  house,  where  I  had  heard  them  freely 
speak  of  thamselvae  as  Gipsies,  and  converse  in  Gipsy,  I  said,  In  quite  a 


pleasant  tone,  "  Ah,  my  little  mta,  and  yon  are  a  young  Gipsy  f— Eh, 
what's  thematterr    "I  don't  wish  to  be  Imown  to  the  people  as  a  C 
His  lather,  on  anolber  occasion,  said,  "  We  are  not  aahamed  to  ai 


friend  that  we  are  Gipsies ;  but  my  (Mldren  don't  like  people  to  be  crylD|[ 
after  them,  '  Look  at  the  Oipsiea  f  *  And  yet  this  bmily,  like  all  Gipsies, 
were  etron^y  attached  t«  their  race  end  language.  It  was  pittfol  to  tUnk 
that  there  was  so  much  reason  for  them  to  make  such  a  complunt  On  ona 
occadon,  1  was  aabed,  "  If  yon  would  not  deem  it  presumpbions,  might  we 
ask  yon  to  take  ■  bita  with  tisr  "Eat  with  you  T  Why  not  ri  reined. 
"  What  will  your  people  think,  if  they  knew  that  yon  had  been  eating  with 
w?  TonwUllowcaito."  This  was  said  in  a  wiiona  manner,  bat  eflgbtlv 
tinged  wtth  irony.  BIsm  ma,  I  Uuagfat,  are  Hi  tua  3aottiah  fflf^ea,  M 
hi^  and  low  degree,  afraid  that  l^a  ordinary  natives  would  not  evca  Mt 
with  tham,  if  they  kn«w  themlo  be  Gipsies  (—-En. 
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her  son  believed  she  possessed  supernatural  power,  -will  ap- 
j)ear  from  the  following  fact :  As  some  one  was  lamenting 
the  hard  case  of  the  farmer  remaining  in  prison,  the  Gipsy 
gravely  said,  "  Had  my  mother  been  able  to  go  to  the  jail, 
to  see  the  honest  man,  she  possessed  the  power  to  set  him 
free." 

That  numbers  of  onr  Gipsies  attend  the  chnrch,  and  pnb- 
licly  profess  Christianity,  and  get  their  children  baptized,  is 
certain  ;  and  that  many  of  the  male  heads  of  principal  fam- 
ilies have  the  appearance  and  reputation  of  great  honesty 
of  character,  is  also  certain.  Yet  their  wives  and  other 
members  of  their  families  are,  in  general,  little  better  than 
professed  tliieves ;  and  are  secretly  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged iu  their  practices  by  many  of  those  very  chief 
males,  who  designedly  keep  up  an  outward  show  of  integrity, 
for  the  purpose  of  deception,  and  of  affording  their  plunder- 
ing friends  protection.  When  the  head  of  fiie  family  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  honest  man,  it  excites  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  his  tribe  on  his  account,  and  it  enables  liim  to  step  foi^ 
■ward,  with  more  freedom,  to  protect  his  kindred,  when  they 
happen  to  get  into  scrapes.  I  am  conviuced,  could  the  fact 
bo  ascertained,  that  many  of  the  offenders  who  are  daily 
brought  before  our  courts  of  justice  are  Gipsies,  though 
their  external  appearance  does  not  indicate  them  to  be  of 
that  race. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  I 
am  convinced  that  very  few  of  them  receive  any  education 
at  all ;  except  some  of  those  among  the  superior  classes, 
who  have  property  in  houses,  and  permanent  residences.  A 
Gipsy,  of  some  property,  who  gave  one  of  her  sons  a  good 
education,  declared  that  the  young  man  was  entirely  spoiled.* 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  nmles  of  the  Yetholm  colony  [ 
received  such  an  education  as  is  commonly  given  to  the 
working  classes ;  but  it  is  supposed  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  a  female  Gipsy  who  has  been  educated.  There ; 
are,  however,  instances  to  the  contrary ;  and  I  know  one 


•11  Uie  Gipsioa.  A  thorooghly-apoUed  Sipay  nuikes  a  rery  good  u 
UareB  Mm  a  Gipay  notwithBtaodiiig.  A  "  Uiorongh  Gipay"  has  tw 
ingB ;  one  strongly  attached  to  the  tribe,  and  its  orijfaial  habilt,  or  ona 
-^thoDt  these  on^nol  habits.  There  are  ■  good  many  "  spoiled"  Gipues, 
male  and  female,  in  BcoUaad. — Ed. 
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female  at  least,  who  can  handle  her  pen  vith  some  dex- 
ierity.* 

As  to  their  religious  sentiments,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are  quite  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject  Numbers  of  them  certainly  attend 
chnrch,  occasionally,  when  at  home,  in  their  winter  quarters ; 
but  not  one  of  them  ■will  enter  its  door  when  travelling 
through  the  country.!  On  Sundays,  while  resting  themselves 
by  the  side  of  the  public  roads,  the  females  employ  them- 
selves in  washing  and  sewing  their  apparel,  without  any  re- 
gai'd  for  that  sacred  day.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  comply  with  our  customs  and  forms  of 
worship,  more  for  the  pui-pose  of  concealing  their  tribe  and 
practices,  than  from  any  serious  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  I  recollect,  however,  of  once  conversing  with 
an  aged  man  who  professed  much  apparent  zeal  in  religious 
matters ;  and  I  mind  well  that  he  stoutly  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Calvin's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  free  grace, 
that  everything  depended  upon  our  own  works.  "  Ey  ray 
works  in  this  life,"  said  he,  "  I  must  stand,  or  fall,  in  the 
world  to  come."  This  very  man  acknowledged  to  me  that 
the  Gipsies  were  a  tribe  of  thieves.  But  almost  all  the  Gip- 
sies, when  the  subject  of  religion  ia  mentioned  to  them,  affect 
to  be  very  pious ;  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them, 

*  The  edi](!aUon  and  scquirementa  of  the  SpaDieh  Gipsies,  accordiag  to 
Mr,  Borrov,  are,  on  the  vholo,  not  inferior  to  those  ol  tlie  lower  claaaos 
of  the  Spaniards ;  eome  of  the  young  men  being  able  to  read  and  nrit«  ia 
a  manner  by  no  means  contemptible ;  but  such  never  occura  among  the  fe- 
males.  Neglecting  females,  in  tbe  matter  of  education,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Gipsiea.  The  same  feature  ia  obserrabls 
among  the  Jews ;  and  the  Tidmud  bears  heavily  upon  Jewish  women. 
Every  Jew  says,  in  hia  morning  prayer,  "  Blesaed  art  thou,  O  I«rd,  our 
God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  haat  not  mode  me  a  woman  F  And  the 
wiiman  retuma  thooka  for  having  been  "  created  according  to  Qod'a  will." 
—En. 

t  Tlie  ostensible  reason  which  the  Gipsy  gives  for  not  attending  chnrch. 
when  travelling,  ia  to  prerent  himself  being  ridiculed  by  the  people.  If 
he  enters  a  place  of  worship,  he  moliee  the  old  people  sUre,  and  Erightena 
the  children.  On  retaming  from  chnrch,  a  child  will  exclaim,  "  Mother, 
mother,  there  wasaTlnkierattheMrb,  to-day."— "A  whatt  a  Tinkler  a,t 
the  kirk  ?    What  coold  have  possessed  Aim  to  go  there  V 

Gipsiea  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  feeling  in  question.    A  short  tlmo 

ago,  one  of  them  entered .  in  the  State  of  ,  with  a  "  slienre  to 

grind,"  having  a  small  bell  attaahed.  Some  bar-room  gentry  assembled 
aroDnd  him,  and  saluted  him  with.  "  Oh,  oh,  a  Gipsy  in  a  new  rig  1"  So 
keenly  did  he  feel  tho  insult,  that  be  at  once  left  the  village. — Ed. 
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with  mnch  apparent  eincerity  ;  lament  the  want  of  ednca- 
tion  ;  and  reprobate,  in  strong  temiB,  every  act  of  immonil- 
ity.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is,  in  general,  all  hypocrisy 
and  deception.  There  ia  not  a  better  test,  in  a  general  way, 
for  discoverine  who  are  Gipsies,  than  the  expression  of  "  God 
bleaa  yon,"  wmch  is  constantly  in  the  montJi  of  every  fe- 
male.* 

With  r^ard  to  the  general  politica  of  the  Scottish  Gip- 
sies, if  tliey  entertain  any  political  sentiments  at  all,  I  am  j 
convinced  they  are  monarchical ;  and  that,  were  any  revo- 1 
lutionary  convnlsion  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
separate  the  lower  from  the  higher  classes,  they  would  take 
to  the  side  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  community.  They 
bare,  at  all  times,  heartily  despised  the  peasantry,  and  been 
disposed  to  treat  meniate  with  ^«at  contempt,  thongh,  at 
the  very  moment,  they  were  btjging  at  the  doors  of  their 
masters.  In  the  few  instances  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  Scottish  Gipsies  forming  matrimonial  connex- 

*  According;  to  GreUmaDn,  the  Glpalea  didDotbrinKtaf  Pottieolarreli- 
^OD  with  them  bom  Iheir  own  conatry,  but  have  regnUtea  it  occordiiig  to 
Uiow  of  the  coontries  in  wlticb  they  hare  lived.  Thuy  suSer  thenueiTeB  to 
bebiiptiieda(noiucChri8thuu.aBddrciimciBedamo^Mahoiniiieduia  They 
an  Oreeks  with  Greeki,  Cothoiics  with  Cathdica,  Froteetanta  with  Protea- 


taata,  and  as  incoiiatant  ia  their  creed  aa  their  place  of  Taaideiice.  They 
Buffer  their  children  to  be  aeveral  timea  baptized.  To-day,  they  receive  the 
aacrament  as  a  Lutheran ;  neit  Sondajr,  sa  a  Catholic ;  and,  perhaps  bcforo 
the  md  of  tbe  week,  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  greater  part  of  them 
do  not  go  BO  tar  as  tliia,  bnt  live  without  any  religion  at  all,  and  worse  than 
beathena.  Si>  thoroughly  indifiercnt  are  Uiey  in  this  respect,  aa  Co  have 
ffiven  rise  to  the  adage,  "  The  Oipaj'B  church  was  built  of  bacon,  and  the 
dogs  at«  it."  So  perfectly  convinced  are  the  Turks  of  the  inainceTity  of 
the  Gipsy  In  matters  of  religion,  that,  although  a  Jew,  by  b ' 


Mr.  Borrow  says,  that  when  the  female  (iipdea,  who  ling  in  the  chcdra 
of  Moscow,  were  questioned,  in  their  own  langnag*,  aboat  thetr  eiteniBlly 
professing  the  Greek  rallj^oD,  they  laughed,  and  aald  it  was  only  to  pleaae 
the  RDSBLBDe, 

Tbe  same  anther  mantlons  an  inatance  In  which  he  preached  to  than ; 
taking,  for  hie  text,  the  situation  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  drawing  a 
compariBOD  between  it  and  theirs  in  Spain.     'WannliiK  inth  hia  Bnbject,  Da 
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ions  with  individnals  of  the  comnmBity,  those  iodiTidnals 
were  not  of  the  working  or  lower  classes  of  society.* 

I  believe  there  are  Gipsies,  in  more  or  less  nnmbera,  in 
almost  every  town  in  Scotiand,  permanent  as  well  as  peri- 
odical residenters.  In  mam'  of  the  villages  there  are  also 
Gipsy  inhabitants.  In  Uid-Lotbian  there  are  great  numbers 
of  them,  who  have  houses,  in  which  they  reside  permanently, 
but  a  portion  of  them  travel  in  other  districts,  during  tlie 
gummer  season.  I  have  been  at  no  ordinary  pains  and  tron- 
ble  in  making  enqniriea  regarding  the  number  of  the  Gip- 
sies, and  the  result  of  my  numerous  investigations  induces 
me  to  believe  that  there  are  about  five  thousand  of  them  id 
Scotland,  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Gipsies 
themselves  entertuu  the  same  opinion,  and  they  must  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  their 
own  fratemity.f 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  body,  generally,  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  I 
would  be  apt  to  give  nearly  the  same  answer  which  a  Hun- 
garian nobleman  gave  to  Dr.  Bright,  when  that  traveller 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  devise  a  ^an  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  race  in  Hungary.  The  nobleman  said  he 
knew  of  no  manner  of  improving  the  Gipsies.^  The  best 
plan  yet  proposed  for  improving  the  race  appears  to  bo 

•  'WTiat  onr  anthotwys  of  the  prfiUo*  of  Uie  Gipuea  is  rsUier  mora  ap- 
plicable  to  their  ideas  of  their  Bodat  portion.  Bring  a  small  body  in 
comparison  vrith  tlie  geaernl  popolatlOD  of  the  connttr,  they  entertAin  a 
very  eiclnaive  and,  conaequeotly,  » veiy  ariBtocraUc  idw  of  themselves, 
whaterer  others  may  thbk  of  tbem;  and  thereti:>Fe  acorn  the  prejudice  of 
the  Tery  loweet  order  of  the  common  natires. — Bn. 

f  Before  the  refbnnatioD  of  onr  criminal  law,  many  cf  the  male  Glp^es 
perished  on  the  gallows,  bat  now,  the  greateal  ptmlehment  they  meet  iriUi 
IB  bsnisbment,  or  a  eliort  impriEonmeDt,  for  "•omlng,  pickery,  and  little 
thieviDg,"  Few  ofthemacenow  "  married  to  the  gallowa  tree,"  in  the  man- 
ner of  Graham,  aa  described  under  the  head  of  nf^ire  Oipdee.  Owiegto 
their,  (the  more  original  kind  especially,)  all  mairying  reiy  yomis,  and 
hsviog  very  targe  families,  their  nnmber  cannot  &il  toencrease,  nnderthe 
present  laws,  in  a  ratio  6a  beyond  that  of  our  own  population.  Instead  of 
there  bdcg  only  G,000  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  there  are,  as  I  have  already  said, 
nearer  100,000,  for  reasons  to  be  riren  In  my  Disquisition  on  the  Qipeies. 
— En, 

{  Speaking  of  the  attempted  civilizaUoa  of  the  Gipuea,  by  the  EiapresB 
Muia  Theresa,  Qrelbnann  says,  "  A  boy,  (for  yon  most  laave  the  old  stock 
alone,)  would  frequently  seem  in  the  most  promising  train  to  t^rilixotion ; 
on  a  sudden,  hla  wild  nature  would  appear,  a  relapse  fallow,  and  he  booome 
a  perfect  Gipsy  a;;ain." 
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the  one  suggested  by  the  Rev.  James  Crabb,  of  Soathamp- 
tOD,  and  the  ttCT.  John  Baird,  of  Yetholm.*  One  of  the  firat 

"  Curate — Con!d  yon  not,  by  degrees,  bring  yourself  to  a  more  settled 
mode  of  life  ? 

"  Oipii/. — I  wonid  not  hsU  yon  a  lie,  sir ;  I  renUy  think  I  conld  not,  hST- 
ino;  been  brought  np  to  it  from  a  obitd" — Hoylandoji  tht  En^Uh,  Oiptitt. 

The  restless  desire  which  the  more  original  kind  of  Gipsies,  and  those 
more  recently  from  the  Unt,  have  for  moving  eboat,  is  generally  gratified 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  poorer  class  will  send  their  wives  and  yonng 
ones  to  tba  "grass,"  In  company  with  the  nomadic  portion,  or  to  the 
atreeta  in  towns.  In  either  case,  Ihey  have  no  great  occasion  to  feel  un- 
easy about  Ibeir  support ;  for  she  would  be  a  poor  wife  indeed.if  she  coold 
cot  fornge  for  herself  and  "  weary  bums."  ^mong  otiier  UuDgs,  she  can 
hiiG  herself  to  assist  in  disposing  of  the  wares  made  by  another  Gipay.  Her 
hnabaad  will  then  work  at  hia  calling,  or  go  on  the  tramp,  like  some  of  our 
ordinary  raechanica. 

The  teeling  wliich  mankind  in  general  have  for  the  sweets  of  the  conntry, 
and  the  longing  which  so  many  of  us  have  to  end  onr  daya  in  the  midst  of 
them,  amotiats  almost  to  a  mania  with  these  Gipsies.  Frequently  will  Gip- 
eiee.  in  England,  after  spending  the  beat  part  of  their  lives  inaaeUled  occu- 
pation, again  take  to  the  tent ;  white  others  of  them,  on  arrival  in  America, 
will  bny  tbemaelvas  places,  and  live  on  them  till  seized  with  the  trnTellinf; 
epidemic,  commnnicated  by  a  roving  company  of  their  tribe  oeoidentally 
arriving  in  their  neighbonrhood.  Some  of  Iho  mora  receolJy  settled  clara 
of  Gipsies,  whoee  occupaUoas  do  not  easily  admit  of  their  enjoying  the 
pleaanreofa  country  or  travelling  life,  show  a  great  partiality  to  their 
wandering  brethren,  however  poor,  with  whom  they  are  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  eapecially  U  they  happen  to  be  related.  Their  children,  from 
hearing  their  parents  speak  of  the  "  good  old  times" — the  "  eolden  age"  of 
the  Gipdes — when  they  could  wander  hiUier  aad  thither,  with  little  molea- 
iBtioD,  and  live,  in  a  measure,  at  free^qaartera.  wherever  they  went,  grotr 
impatient  nnder  the  restraint  which  society  has  thrown  around  them ;  and 
vent  their  feelinga  in  abuaing  that  same  society,  and  all  the  members 
thereot  They  envy  the  lot  of  these  "country  cousins."  Meetings  of  that 
kind  render  theae  Gipsies,  (old  as  well  aa  young,)  irritable,  discontented, 
and  gloomy :  they  ffeel  like  "  birds  In  a  cage,"  aa  a  Gipsy  eipreased  it.  Ifol 
imfrequently  will  a  young  town  Gipsy  travel  in  the  company  of  these 
country  relatives,  dressed  a  la  Tiiiilairt,  aa  a  relief  to  the  diacontentment 
which  a  reatrained  and  pent-np  life  createa  within  him.  At  other  times, 
his  parents  will  know  nothing  uf  his  movements,  beyond  his  coming  home 
to  "'  rooBt"  at  night 

The  nomadic  class  take  to  winter  .quarters  in  aome  villnge,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  fret  themselves  all  day  long,  till,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  ttey  can  say,  "To  vonrtentfl,  0  Gipsies  T  There  ia  as  little  direct 
lelation  enstiog  between  tlie  tent  and  the  loag-settled  Gipsies,  aa  thero  is 
between  it  and  ordinary  Scotch  people.  But  there  ia  that  tribal  or  national 
association  connected  with  il,  that  is  inaeparuble  from  the  feelings  of  a 
Gipsy,  however  high  maybe  the  position  in  life  to  which  he  may  have, 
liaen. — En. 

■  The  Fourteenth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Rev.  Jamca  Crabb's  Association, 
for  civilizing  and  teaching  tbe  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  Gipsies  in 
England,  was  held  on  the  £Sth  December,  1S41.    At  that  time,  twenty 
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steps,  however,  should  be  a  complete  pnbliciff  to  their  Ian- 
gua|;e,  if  that  was  poeeible  ;  and  eacoaregemeBt  held  oat  to 
them  to  speak  it  openly,  without  fear  or  reproach.  Their 
secret  speech  is  a  strong  bend  of  union  amtfag  them,  and 
fonus,  as  it  were,  a  ivall  of  separation  between  theiu  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  Gipsies,  following  the  rarious  occupations 
enumerated,  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  &om  others  of 
the  community,  except  by  the  most  minute  observation  ;  yet 
;  tliey  appear  a  distinct  and  separate  people ;  seldora  contract- 
ing marriage  out  of  their  own  tribe.*  A  tradesman  of 
Oipsy  blood  will  sooner  give  his  hand  to  a  lady's  maid  of 
his  own  race,  than  marry  the  highest  female  in  the  land  ; 
while  the  Gipsy  lady's  maid  will  take  a  Gipsy  shoemaker, 
in  preference  to  any  one  out  of  her  tribe.  A  Gipsy  woman 
will  far  rather  prefer,  in  marriage,  a  man  of  her  own  blood 
who  has  escaped  the  gallows,  to  the  most  indnstrioas  and 
best-behaved  tradesmaD  in  the  kingdom.  Like  the  Jews, 
almost  all  those  in  good  circumstances  marry  among  them- 
selves, and,  I  believe,  employ  their  poorer  brethren  as  ser- 
vants.   I  have  known  Gipsies  most  solemnly  declare,  that 

Oip«y 
nialelyan..    . 

At  Tettiolnj,  in  the  same  ysttr,  after  the  Rev.  John  Baird'a  acbool  hod 
been  in  eiUtence  about  two  yeara,  tbere  were  about  forty  Gipsy  childrea 
receiving  iostrucUoa,  Wben  they  were  educated,  they  were  hired  aa  ser- 
vants to  laniiliea,  or  bound  apprentjces  to  different  tradee. 

[1  will  offer  soineremarki  on  the  improvemeat  of  llie  Oipdes,  in  the  Dia- 
qntsitioD  on  the  Gipsies. — En,] 

•  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  same  of  the  settled  Scottish  Gipsiai.  In 
Boarcbing  for  them,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  employmsot  of  the  io- 
dividual,  bis  aasociationa,  and  hia  isolatjon  trom  Uie  community  generally, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  in  following  his  calling  and  oat-door  reutions,  as 
cuntraBted  with  hie  hospitality  to  strangers  from  a  distance  ;  a  close  scrn- 
tiDT  of  the  habits  of  himself  and  bis  nnmrrous  motley  viaitora  ;  tJie  rongb- 
and-tumble  way  in  which  he  sometimes  lireB ;  his  attacbnieni  to  animals, 
such  as  horses,  asses,  doga,  cats,  birds,  or  pets  of  any  kind :  these,  and 
other  relative  circumstances,  go  a  great  way  ti>  enable  one  to  ponnce  upon 
gome  of  ibem.  But  the  use  of  their  langoBKe,  and  the  effect  it  has  upon 
them,  (barring  their  responding  U>  it,)  is,  at  the  present  staee  of  their  his- 
tory, ttie  only  satisfactory  Uat.  Scottish  Oipsy  families  will  geneiaJlybo 
found  to  be  all  dark  in  their  appearance,  or  all  very  fur  or  reddish,  or 
partly  very  fair,  and  partly  very  dark,  and  aomelJmea  dark  or  bic  nonde- 
ecript-    Many  of  the  residentary  clasa  of  mechanic  Gipsies  am  difficult 

detectiOD;  so  are  the  better  classes,  gener^y,  if  Itie  longdnca  thtir 

-^  left  the  tent.— Eo. 
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no  consideration  would  indace  them  to  maxry  ont  of  their 
own  tribe  ;  and  I  am  informed,  and  convinced,  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  marries  in  that  way.  One  of  them  stated 
to  me  that,  let  them  be  in  whatever  situation  of  life  they 
may,  they  all  "  stick  to  each  other." 
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X  DISQUISITION  ON  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
FUTURE  OF  GIPSYDOM. 


"  Tboro  Lb  nothing  Ud  that  Eholl  Dot  be  revcolod." 


In  giving  an  account  of  the  Gipsies,  tlic  subject  would  be 
very  incomplete,  were  not  something  said  about  tbe  maoner 
in  which  they  have  drawn  into  their  body  the  blood  of  otlier 
people,  and  tlie  way  in  which  the  race  is  perpetuated  ;  and 
a  description  given  of  tbeir  present  condition,  and  future 
prospecte,  particularly  as  our  author  has  overlooked  Rome 
important  points  connected  with  their  history,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  furnish.  One  of  these  important  points  is, 
that  he  has  confined  his  description  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  settled  Gipsies  to  the  descendants  of  those  wiio  left 
the  tent  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  tbe  French  war, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  settled  long  anterior  to  that 
lime.  It  is  also  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  abstractly — to 
tlii'ow  it  into  principles,  to  give  the  philosopliy  of  it — to  en- 
sure the  better  understanding,  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge 
of  it,  amid  the  shifting  objecte  that  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  people  described. 

Gipsydom  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  to  be  literally  a  sealed 
book,  a  terra  incognita,  to  mankind  in  general.  The  Gipsies 
arrived  in  Europe  a  strange  race  ;  strange  in  their  origin, 
appearance,  habits  and  disposition.  Supposing  that  their 
habits  had  never  led  them  to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
otiiers.  or  obtain  money  by  any  objectionable  way,  but  that 
they  had  confined  their  calling  to  tinkering,  making  and 
selling  wares,  trading,  and  such  like,  they  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, still  have  remained  a  caste  in  the  community,  with 
ft  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  thoM  living  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  their  origin  and 
development,  as  distingniahed  from  those  of  the  other  inhab- 
itAUts,  their  language,  and  that  degree  of  oreiudice  which, 
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most  DatioDB  hare  for  foreigners  settling  among  them,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  caBo  of  a  people  so  different  in  their 
appenrance  and  mode  of  life  as  were  the  Gipsies  from  those 
among  whom  they  settled.  Tliat  may  especially  be  said  of 
tented  Gipsies,  and  even  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time, 
would  be  forced  to  leave  the  tent,  and  settle  in  towns,  ot 
live  as  tramps,  as  diatinguished  from  tented  Oipsies.  The 
simple  idea  of  their  origin  and  descent,  tribe  and  langiiage, 
transmitted  from  generatioo  to  generation,  being  so  different 
from  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  was,  in  it- 
self, perfectly  sufficient  to  retain  them  members  of  Glpsy- 
dom,  although,  in  cases  of  intermarriages  with  the  natives, 
the  mixed  breeds  might  have  gode  over  to  the  white  race, 
and  been  lost  to  the  general  body.  But  in  most  of  sncli 
cases  that  would  hardfy  have  taken  place  ;  for  between  the 
two  races,  the  difference  of  feeling,  were  it  only  a  slight 
jealousy,  would  have  led  the  smaller  and  more  exclusive  and 
bigoted  to  bring  the  issue  of  such  intermarriages  within  ita 
influence.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Gipsies  are  entitled,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  to  be  called  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  or 
Irishmen ;  for  their  general  ideas  as  men,  as  distinguished 
firom  their  being  Gipsies,  and  their  language,  indicate  them, 
at  once,  to  be  such,  nearly  as  much  as  the  common  natives 
of  these  countries.  A  half  or  mixed  breed  might  more 
especially  be  termed  or  pass  for  a  native ;  so  that,  by  cling- 
ing to  the  Gipsies,  and  hiding  his  Gipsy  descent  and  affilia- 
tion from  the  native  race,  he  would  lose  nothing  of  the  out- 
ward character  of  an  ordinary  inhabitant ;  while  any  benefit 
arising  from  his  being  a  Gipsy  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
enjoyed  by  him. 

But  the  subject  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect  when, 
instead  of  a  slight  jealousy  existing  between  the  two  races, 
the  difference  in  feeling  is  such  as  if  a  gulf  had  been  placed 
between  them.  The  effect  of  a  marriage  between  a  white 
and  a  Gipsy,  especially  if  he  or  she  is  known  to  be  a  Gipsy, 
is  such,  that  tiie  white  instinctively  withdraws  from  any  con- 
nexion with  his  own  race,  and  casts  his  lot  with  the  Gip- 
sies. The  children  bom  of  such  unions  become  ultra  Gip- 
sies. A  very  fine  illuBtration  of  this  principle  of  half-breed 
ultra  Gipsyism  is  given  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  hia  "  Gipsies  in 
Spain,"  in  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  adopt- 
ing a  young  female  Gipsy  child,  whose  parents  had  been 
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executed,  and  edacating  and  manTing  her.  A  son  of  thia 
marriage,  who  rose  to  be  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Donna 
Isabel,  hated  the  white  race  so  intensely,  as,  when  a  child, 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  wished  he  (hig  father)  was  dead. 
At  whose  door  must  the  cause  of  such  a  feeling  be  laid  ? 
One  would  naturally  snppose  that  the  child  would  have  left, 
perhaps  despised,  his  moUier's  people,  and  clung  to  those 
whom  the  world  deemed  respwjtable.  But  the  case  was 
different.  Suppose  the  mother  had  not  been  prompted  by 
,  some  of  her  own  race,  while  growing  up,  and  the  son,  in  his 
turn,  not  prompted  by  the  mother,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
Btir  up  his  hatred  toward  the  white  race  was  simply  to 
know  who  he  was,  as  I  will  illustrate.* 

Suppose  that  a  great  iron-mastor  should  fancr  a  Cinderella, 
living  by  scraping  pieces  of  iron  from  the  refuse  of  his  fur- 
naces, educate  her,  and  marry  her,  as  great  iron-mtaters  have 
done.  Being  both  of  the  same  race,  a  complete  amalgama- 
tion would  take  place  at  once ;  perhaps  the  wife  was  tho 
best  person  of  the  two.  Silly  people  might  sneer  at  such  a 
marriage ;  but  if  no  objection  attached  to  the  personal  cbai^ 
acter  of  the  woman,  she  might  be  received  into  society  at 
once,  and  admired  by  some,  and  envied  by  others,  particu- 
larly if  she  had  no  "  low  relations"  living  near  her.  She 
might  even  boast  of  having  been  a  Cinderella,  if  it  happened 
to  be  well  known  ;  in  which  case  she  might  be  deemed  free 
of  pride,  and  consequently  a  very  sensiWe,  amiable  woman, 
and  worthy  of  every  admiration. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  taking  place  with  a 
Gipsy  ?    Suppose  a  Gipsy  elevated  to  such  a  position  as  that 

*ThiB8paniahGipBriareportedby  Mr.  Borrow  tobavawud:  "She, how- 
ever, remembered  her  hlood,  and  hated  my  father,  and  taaeht  me  to  hata 
him  likentee.  Wbeo  a  bo;,  I  D»ed  to  stroll  aboat  the  plain,  that  I  mi^hc 
not  see  m  j  father ;  and  in;  &ther  would  follow  me,  and  beg  me  to  look 
upon  him,  and  would  ask  me  what  I  wanted ;  and  I  would  reply,  '  Father, 
the  only  thing  I  want  is  to  see  you  dead  V  " 

Thla  ts  certainly  an  extreme  iDstance  of  the  result  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  Olpey  race;  and  no  opinion  can  be  fbrmed  upon  it,  without  knowing 
BOtne  m  the  circumslatices  conntctad  with  the  feelings  of  the  father,  or  hie 
felations,  toward  the  mother  and  the  Gipaj  race  generally.  'XhiB  Gip^ 
woman  aeeins  to  have  been  well  brought  npiiy  her  protector  and  hasband 
tor  ah*  taught  /ur  child  Gipiy  from  a  MS.,  and  proCTired  a  teaebw  t4 
inatruct  him  Id  Latin.  There  are  many  reflections  to  be  drawn  from  the 
drcnmatuioes  connected  with  this  Spaniah  Olpey  family,  but  they  do  not 
aeem  to  have  occurred  to  Ur.  Borrow 
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spoken  of;  slie  would  not,  she  dare  not,  mention  Iter  descent 
to  any  one  not  of  her  own  race,  and  far  less  would  she  give 
an  ficpose  of  GipBydom  ;  for  she  instinctively  perceives,  or 
&  t  least  believes,  that,  sucli  is  the  prejudice  against  her  race, 
j)Oople  would  avoid  her  as  something  horridly  frightful,  al- 
though she  might  be  the  finest  woman  in  the  world.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  civilized  Gipsy,  before  Mr,  Borrow  men- 
tioned those  having  attained  to  such  an  emioeDt  position  in 
society  at  Moscow?  Are  there  none  such  elsewhere  than  ia 
Moscow?  There  are  many  in  Scotland.  It  is  this  unfortu- 
nate prejndice  against  tlio  name  that  forces  all  our  Gipsies, 
the  moment  they  leave  the  tent,  (which  tliey  almost  invari- 
ably do  with  tlieir  blood  diluted  with  the  white,)  to  hide 
from  the  public  tlieir  being  Gipsies ;  for  they  are  morbidly 
sensitive  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  name  and  race 
being  applied  to  them.  It  is  quite  time  enougli  to  discover 
the  great  secret  of  Nature,  when  it  is  unavoidable  to  enter 


Aa  little  disposition  is  manifested  by  these  Gipsies  to  "  show 
their  hands :"  the  micertainty  of  such  an  experiment  makes 
the  veiT  idea  dreadful  to  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  con- 
stant aim  of  settled  Gipsies  is  to  hide  the  fact  of  their  being 
Gipsies  from  other  people. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  Gipsies  do  not  mix  their 
blood  with  that  of  other  people.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  I 
may,  indeed,  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  full-blooded 
Gipsy  in  Scotland  ;*  and,  most  positively,  that  in  England, 
where  the  race  is  held  to  be  so  pure,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
some  families  is,  that  they  have  not  been  crossed,  as  far 
as  is  known;  but  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  body  is 
much  mixed :  "  dreadfully  mixed"  is  the  Gipsies'  descrip- 
tion, as,  in  many  instances,  my  own  eyes  have  witnea.'ied. 
This  brings  me  to  an  issue  with  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  who,  in  October,  1841,  when  reviewing  the 
"  Gipsies  in  Spain,"  by  Mr.  Borrow,  says,  "  Their  descent 
is  purity  itself ;  no  mixture  of  European  blood  has  coo- 

*  It  ia  cUimed,  by  eome  Scottish  Oipaiea,  that  there  ua  full-blood  Gip^ea 
M  Yetholm,  bat  I  do  not  believe  It.  This,  I  miy  lenturB  to  say.  that  there 
can  be  no  certainty,  bnt,  od  the  contrary,  great  doubt,  on  the  subject.  But. 
af^e^  all,  what  is  a  pore  Gipey  t  Was  Uie  race  pure  wbeu  it  eateieil  tieOL- 
land,  or  even  Europe?    The  idea  is  porfectly  arbitrary. 
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taminated  theirs They,  (the  stranger  and  Gipsy,) 

may  live  together ;  the  European  vagrant  ia  oftea  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  tents  of  the  Gipsies ;  they  may  join  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  sport,  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  management  of 
.  their  low  trades,  but  they  can  never  fraternize."  A  writer 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  on  the  same  occasion,  says,  "  Their 
care  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race  might,  in  Itself, 
have  confuted  the  tmfonnded  charge,  so  oftea  brought  against 
them,  of  stealing  children,  and  bringing  them  up  as  Gipsies." 
More  unfounded  ideas  than  those  put  forth  by  these  two 
writers  are  scarcely  possible  to  be  imagined* 

This  mixture  of  "  the  blood"  is  notorions.  Many  a  full  or 
nearly  full-blood  Gipsy  will  say  that  Gipsies  do  not  miz 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  stranger.  In  such  a  case  he 
only  shuffles ;  for  he  whispers  to  himself  two  words,  in  his 
own  language,  which  contradict  what  he  says ;  which  words 
I  forget,  but  they  mean  "  I  belie  it ;"  that  is,  he  holies  what 
he  has  just  said.  Besides,  it  lets  the  Gipsies  down  in  their 
imasinatioQ,  and,  they  think,  in  the  imagination  of  others, 
to  allow  that  the  blood  of  their  race  is  mixed.  It  is  also  a 
secret  which  they  wonld  rather  hide  from  the  world.t  I  am 
intimate  with  English  Gipsy  tandlies,  in  noDe  of  whom  is 
full  blood ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they 
range  from  nearly  full,  say  from  seven-eighths,  down  to  one- 
eighth,  and  perhaps  less.  Suppose  that  a  fair-haired  com- 
mon native  marries  a  full-blood  Gipsy :  the  issue  of  such  an 
union  will  show  some  of  the  children,  in  point  of  external 

*  It  would  be  Intereituie  to  know  where  these  writera  g<A  aach  ideu  abont 
the  puritj  of  the  Qipej  blood.  It  certuoly  waa  oot  froiu  Mr.  Sorrow's 
Recount  <H  the  Oipsies  in  Spain,  whatever  they  may  have  inferred  ftara 
tlkst  work.  , 

,  f  Ad  inatance  of  thia  kind  of  shuffiing  ia  ^ven  by  Ur.  Borrow,  in  the  ' 
tenth  chapter  of  the  "  Romany  Rye,"  in  the  peraoD  of  Ursula,  a  full  or 
nearly  full-blood  Gipsy.  She  confines  the  croeung  of  the  blood  to  such  in- 
itances  u  when  a  Gipsy  dies  and  leaves  hia  children  to  be  provided  for  by 
" gorgim,  trampers,  and  basket  niBterB.  who  live  in  caravans;"  bnt  she 
aaje,  "  1  hate  to  talk  of  the  matter."    When  Mr.  Borrow  asked  i'-  "  - 


Gipay  woman,  nnless  compelled  by  hard  necessity,  would  have  anything  to 

do  with  a  joryio,  she  replied,   "  We  are  not '-'  -'    '-    —    — 

hate  boBket-m^ers  and  folks  that  live  la  ce 


vould  have  anythinff  to 
'ond  of  gorgiot,  ana  we 
IB."    Here  she  mokes  ■ 


very  important  diatinction  between  gorgiot,  (native  English,)  and  ba»ket- 
makert  andfolki  that  live  in  caravani,  (mixed  Gipsies.)  She  doea  not  deny 
that  a  Gipsy  woman  will  intermarry  with  a  native  under  certaui  circum- 
stances. A  pretty-pure  Gipsy,  when  angry,  will  very  readily  cell  a  mixed 
Gipsy  a  gorgio,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  name. 
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appearance,  perfectly  Enropean,  like  the  father,  and  otbm, 
Gipsiee,  like  the  mother.  If  two  such  Earopean-like  Gip- 
sies marry,  some  of  their  children  wiU  ti^e  after  the  Gipsy, 
and  be  pretty,  even  very,  dark,  and  otbera  after  the  white 
race.  In  crossing  a  second  time  with  full  white  blood,  the 
ifisne  wiU  take  still  more  after  the  white  race.  Still,  the 
Gipsy  cajinot  be  crossed  altogether  oat ;  he  will  coaie  np, 
l>nt  of  conrse  in  a  modified  form.  Should  the  white  bloM 
be  of  a  dark  complexion  and  hair,  and  have  no  tendency, 
from  its  ancratry,  to  tnm  to  fair,  in  its  descent,  then  the 
issue  between  it  and  the  Gipsy  will  always  be  dasky.  Z 
have  seen  all  this,  and  had  it  fiuly  explained  by  the  Gipsies 
themselTea. 

The  resdt  of  this  mixtnre  of  the  Gipsy  and  Enropean 
blood  is  fomided,  not  only  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
physiology,  but  on  oommon  sense  itself ;  for  why  should  not 
sach  issue  take  after  the  European,  in  preference  to  the 
Gipsy  ?  If  a  residence  in  Europe  of  450  years  has  had  no 
effect  upon  the  appearance  of  what  may  be  termed  pure 
Gipsies,  (a  point  which,  at  least,  is  questionable,)  the  length 
of  time,  the  effects  of  dimate,  and  the  influence  of  mind, 
should,  at  least,  predispose  it  to  merge,  by  mixture,  into 
something  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Uie  ordinary  European  ; 
which,  by  a  continued  crossing,  it  does.  Indeed,  it  soon  dis- 
appears to  the  common  eye :  to  a  stranger  it  is  not  observ* 
alue,  unless  the  mixtnre  happens  to  be  met  with  in  a  tent, 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  one  expects  to  meet  with 
Gipsies.  In  paying  a  Tisit  to  an  English  Gipsy  family,  I 
was  invited  to  call  again,  on  such  a  day,  when  I  would  meet 
with  some  "Welsh  Gipsies.  The  principal  Welsh  Gipsy  I 
found  to  be  a  very  quiet  man,  with  fair  hair,  and  quite  like 
an  ordinary  Englishman  ;  who  was  admitted  by  his  English 
brethren  to  "  speak  deep  Gipgy."  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Wales,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  an  iron  work.  Un- 
less I  am  misinformed,  the  issue  of  a  fair-haired  European 
and  an  ordinary  Hindoo  woman,  in  India,  sometimes  snows 
the  same  result  as  I  hare  stated  of  the  Gipsies  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  much  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsy  in  Europe,  on 
account  of  the  race  having  been  so  long  acclimated  there. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  population  of 
Europe  contains  a  large  part  of  Asiatic  blood,  from  that  cod- 
tinent  having  at  oae  time  been  ovemia  by  Asiatics,  who 
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mixed  their  blood  with  an  iudigeuons  race  vhich  they  met 
with  there- 
of the  mixed  Spanish  Gipsy,  to  whom  I  havo  alladed,  Mr. 
Borrow  says,  that  "  he  \aAJkutein  hair;  his  eyes  small,  and, 
like  ferrets,  red  and  fiery  ;  and  his  complexion  like  a  brick, 
or  dnll  red,  chequered  wili  spots  of  purple,"  This  descrip- 
tion, with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  red  eyes,  and  spots 
of  purple,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  many  of  the  mixed 
Gipsies.  The  race  seems  even  to  have  given  a  preference 
to  fair  or  red  hair,  in  the  case  of  such  children  and  grown- 
up natives  aa  they  have  adopted  into  their  body.  I  have 
met  with  a  young  Spaniard  from  Corunna,  who  is  so  much 
acquainted  witli  the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  that  I  took  him  to  be 
a  mixed  Gipsy  himself ;  and  he  says  that  mixtures  among 
the  Spanish  Gipsies  are  very  common  ;  the  white  man,  in 
such  casea,  always  casting  his  lot  with  the  Gipsies.  None 
of  the  French,  German,  or  Hnngarian  Gipsies  whom  I  have 
met  with  in  America  are  full  blood,  or  anything  like  it ;  but 
I  am  told  there  are  such,  and  very  black  too,  as  the  English 
Gipsies  assert.  Indeed,  considering  how  "  dreadfully  mixed" 
the  Gipsies  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  cannot  bat 
conclude  that  they  are  more  or  less  so  all  over  the  world.* 
The  blood  once  mixed,  there  is  nothing  tu  prevent  a  little 
more  being  added,  and  a  little  more,  and  so  on.  Tliere  are 
English  Gipsy  girls  who  have  gone  to  work  in  factories  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  picked  up  husbands  among  the 
ordinary  youths  of  these  establishments.  And  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  ?  Is  not  the  game  in  the  Gipsy  woman's 
own  hands  ?  WiU  she  not  bring  up  her  children  Gipsies, 
initiate  them  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Gipsydom,  and  t«ach 
them  the  language  ?  There  is  another  married  to  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  "  down  east."  All  that  she  has  to  do  ia  simply 
to  "  tell  her  wonderful  story,"  as  the  Gipsies  express  it. 
■  GreIlm>nD  evideDtly  aUuden  to  Gipsies  of  mixed  blood,  when  he  writes 
Id  the  foUowtng  nuuuier :  "  Eiperieoce  showa  that  the  dark  colonr  of  the 
Gipwea,  which  is  conUnued  from  fntioratioD  to  generatiOD,  ia  more  the  effetit 
of  edncotloa  sad  manner  of  life  wan  descent.  Among  thoae  who  profeig 
mudic  in  Hongsiy,  or  serve  in  the  imperial  army,  where  iJie;  have  leanied 
to  gay  more  attention  to  order  and  claanliaeBa,  there  are  many  to  bo  found 
whoee  eitraetion  is  not  at  all  discernible  in  tbeir  colour."  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  aay  that  each  language  is  applicable  to  ^1-blood  Gipaies.  Still,  the 
ciisEigB  from  tented  ifl  settled  and  tidy  Gipeydom  ia  apt  to  show  Its  effecta 
in  modifying  the  compleiiun  of  soch  Oipslee,  aod  to  a  rnnoh  greater  degre* 
tn  thdr  deecendontB. 
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Jonathan  must  think  that  he  has  cf^d  a  queer  kind  of  a  bird 
in  the  English  GipBywomaB.  But  will  he  say  to  hie  friends, 
or  neighbours,  that  hia  wife  is  a  Gipsy  ?  WQI  the  children 
tell  that  tiieir  mother,  and,  consequently,  they  themselves 
are  Gipsies?  No,  Indeed.  Jonathan,  however,  will  find 
her  a  very  active,  managing  woman,  who  will  always  be 
'a-stirring,  and  will  not  allow  her  "  old  man"  to  kindle  the 
'lires  of  a  morning,  milk  bis  cows,  or  clean  his  boots,  and,  as 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  will  bring  him  lota  of  ckabos. 
]  Gipsies,  however,  do  not  like  such  marriages  ;  still  they 
take  place.  They  are  more  apt  to  occur  when  they  have 
attained  to  that  degree  of  security  in  a  community  where  no 
one  knows  them  to  be  Gipsies,  or  when  they  have  settled  in 
a  neighbourhood  to  whicn  they  bad  come  strangers.  The 
parents  exercise  more  constraint  over  their  sons  than  daugh- 
ters ;  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  son  taking  a  strange 
woman  for  a  wife ;  for  a  strange  woman  is  a  snare  unto  the 
Gipsiee.  If  a  Scottish  Gipsy  lad  shows  a  hankering  after  a 
stranger  lass,  the  mother  wiU  soon  "  cut  hia  comb,"  by  ask- 
ing him, "  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  you  to  be  a  loon 
of  a  Gipsy  7  Take  such  or  such  a  one  (Gipsies)  for  a  wife, 
if  yon  want  one."  But  it  is  different  with  the  girls.  If  a 
Gipsy  lass  is  determined  to  have  the  stranger  for  a  husband, 
she  has  only  to  say,  "  Never  mind,  mother ;  it  makes  no 
earthly  difference  ;  I'll  turn  that  fellow  round  my  little  fin- 
ger ;  I'll  take  care  of  the  children  when  I  get  them."  I  do 
not  know  how  the  settled  Scottish  Gipsies  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  being  Gipsies  to  the  stranger  son-in-law  when  he  is 
introduced  among  them.  I  can  imE^ne  the  girl,  during  the 
courtship,  saying  to  herself,  with  reference  to  her  intended, 
"  I'll  lead  you  captive,  my  pretty  fellow  I"  And  captive  she 
does  lead  him,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
ject is  not  broached  to  him  till  after  she  has  borne  him  chil- 
dren ;  or,  if  he  is  any  way  soft,  the  mother,  with  a  leering 
eve,  will  say  to  him  at  once,  "  Ah  ha,  lad,  ye're  among  Gip- 
sies now !"  In  such  a  case,  the  young  man  will  be  perf'ectly 
bewildered  to  know  what  it  all  means,  so  utterly  ignorant 
is  he  about  Gipsies  ;  when,  however,  he  comes  to  learn  all 
about  it,  it  will  be  tnum  with  him,  as  if  his  wife's  friends 
had  Imrhai  him,  or  some  "  old  Gipsy"  had  come  along,  and 
sworn  him  in  on  the  point  of  a  drawn  dirk.  It  may  be  that 
the  Gipsy  never  mentions  the  subject  to  her  husband  at  all, 
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for  fear  he  should  "  take  her  life  j"  she  can,  at  all  events,  trust 
her  secret  with  her  children. 

Why  shoald  there  be  any  hard  feelings  towards  a  Gipsy 
for  "taking  in  and  bnrking"  a  native  in  this  way?  She 
does  not  propose — she  only  disposes  of  herself.  She  has  no 
business  to  tell  the  other  that  she  is  a  Gipsy.  She  does  not 
consider  herself  a  worse  woman  than  he  is  a  man,  but,  on , 
tlie  contrary,  a  better.  She  would  rather  prefer  a  chaho, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  she  sacrifices  her  feelings,  and  takes 
tlie  gorgio, "  for  better  or  worae."  Or  there  may  bo  con- 
siderable advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  connexion,  so 
that  she  spreads  her  snares  to  secure  them.  Being  a  Gipsy, 
she  has  the  whip-hand  of  the  husband,  for  no  consideration 
will  indnce  him  to  divulge  to  any  one  the-  fact  that  bis  wife 
is  a  Gipsy — should  she  have  told  him  ;  in  which  case  she 
has  such  a  hold  upon  him,  as  to  have  "  turned  him  round  her 
little  finger"  most  efiectualy.  "  Married  a  Gipsy  1  it's  no' 
possible  r  "  Ay,  it  is  possible.  There !"  she  will  say,  chat- 
tering her  words,  and,  wilb  her  fingers,  showing  him  the 
signs.  He  soon  gets  reconciled  to  the  "  better  or  worse" 
which  he  has  taken  to  his  bosom,  as  well  as  to  her  "  folk," 
and  becomes  strongly  attached  to  them.  The  least  thing 
that  the  Gipsy  can  then  do  is  to  tell  her  "  wonderful  story" 
to  her  children.  It  is  not  teaching  them  any  damnable 
creed  j  it  is  only  telling  them  who  they  are ;  so  that  they 
may  acknowledge  herself,  her  people,  her  blood,  and  the 
blood  of  the  children  themselves. 

And  how  does  the  Gipsy  woman  bring  up  her  children  in 
regard  to  her  own  race  ?  She  tells  them  her  "  wonderfnl 
story" — informs  them  who  they  are,  and  of  the  dreadful  prej- 
udice that  exists  against  them,  simply  for  being  Gipsies. 
She  then  tells  them  about  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
terming  her  people,  "  Pharaoli's  folk."  In  short,  she  dazzles 
the  imagination  of  the  children,  from  the  moment  they  can 
comprehend  the  simplest  idea.  Then  she  teaches  tiiem  her 
words,  or  language,  as  the  "  real  Egyptian,"  and  frightens 
and  bewilders  the  youthful  mind  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  subject  to  be  hanged  if  they  are  known  to  be  Gipsies, 
or  to  speak  these  words,  or  will  be  looked  upon  as  wild 
beasts  by  those  around  them.  She  then  informs  the  chil- 
dren how  long  the  Gipsies  have  been  in  the  country  ;  how 
they  lived  in  tents ;   how  they  were  persecuted,  bamshed, 
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and  hanged,  merely  for  being  Gipsies.  She  then  tells  them 
of  her  people  being  in  every  part  of  the  world,  whom  they 
can  recognize  by  the  langaago  and  signs  which  she  is 
teaching  them  ;  and  that  her  race  will  everywhere  be  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  them.  She  then  dilates  npon  the 
lienefits  that  arise  from  being  a  Gipsy — benefits  negative  as 
well  as  positive  ;  for  should  they  ever  be  set  upon — garroted, 
for  example — all  that  they  will  have  to  do  will  oe  to  crj 
out  some  such  expression  ae  "Biene  raii,  ocdo  chdbo^'  (good- 
night, Gipsy,  or  black  fellow,)  when,  if  there  is  a  Gipsy  near 
them,  he  will  protect  them.  The  children  wiD  be  fondled 
by  her  relatives,  handed  about  and  hng^d  as  "  little  dncks 
of  Gipsies,"  The  granny,  while  sitting  at  the  fireside,  like 
a  witch,  performs  no  Bmall  part  in  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, making  them  fairly  dance  with  excitement.  In  this 
manner  do  tJie  cbildren.of  Gipsies  have  the  Gipsy  soul  liter- 
ally breathed  into  them.* 

In  such  a  way — what  with  the  supreme  influence  which 
the  mother  has  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  child  from  its 
Very  infancy ;  the  manner  in  which  its  imagination  has  been 
darned ;  and  the  dreadful  prejudice  towards  the  Gipsies, 
which  they  all  apjdy,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  themselves — 
does  the  Gipsy  adhere  to  his  race.  When  he  comes  to  be 
a  youth,  he  naturally  enough  endeavours  to  find  his  way  to 
a  tent,  to  have  a  look  at  the  "  old  thing."  He  does  not, 
however,  think  much  of  it  as  a  reality ;  but  it  presents  some- 
thing very  poetical  and  imaginative  to  his  mind,  when  he 
contemplates  it  as  the  state  from  which  his  mysterious  fore- 
fiitbers  have  sprui^.t    It  makes  very  little  difference,  in  the 

■  Mt.  OSot,  editor  of  a  late  edition  of  Banyan's  works,  writes,  in  "  IfotM 
and  Qaeriee,"  tiius :  "  I  bsTe  avoided  mach  interooHrse  with  this  ckss.  fbap- 
inj;  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hojlaad,  who,  beintC  ■  Quaker,  was  sliot  bj  one  of 
tlnpid'e  darts  from  a  black-ejed  Olpay  girl ;  laidJ.  S.  may  do  uili  to  ia  cnii. 
(toM."  Mr.  Offbr  is  not  far  wrong.  A  Gipsy  girl  can  Bumelimes  fascinate 
a  "  white  fellow,"  aa  a  snake  can  a  bird — make  him  flatter,  and  particularly? 
so,  should  tha  "  little  Gipsy"  be  met  with  in  some  such  dress  as  black  ailju 
and  a  white  poUta,  This  much  can  be  said  of  Gipsy  womtn,  which  caimot 
be  said  of  ell  women,  that  they  know  their  places,  and  arc  not  apt  to  usurp 
the  rights  of  die  ro/o^;  they  will  aren  "work  the  nails  off  their  fingerr* 
to  make  them  feel  comfortable. 
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oaee  to  vMch  I  have  alluded,  whether  the  father  be  a  Oipey 
or  not ;  the  children  all  go  with  the  mother,  for  they  in- 
herit iiia  blood  through  her.  What  with  the  blood,  the  edu- 
cation, the  words,  and  the  signs,  they  are  simply  Gipsies, 

and  will  be  such,  as  long  ea  they  retain  a  conscionsness  of 
who  they  are,  and  any  peculiarities  exclusively  Gipay. 
As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  father,  only,  is  a  Gipsy,  the 
attachment  may  not  be  so  strong,  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
as  if  the  blood  had  come  through  the  mother  ;  still,  it  like- 
wise attaches  them  to  the  body.  A  great  deal  of  jealousy 
is  shown  by  the  Gipsies,  when  a  son  marries  a  strange  wo- 
man. A  greater  ado  is  not  made  by  some  Catholics,  to 
bring  up  their  children  Catholics,  under  such  circumstances, 
than  ig  exhibited  by  Gipsies  for  their  children  knowing  their 
secret — that  is,  the  "  wonderful  story  ;"  which  has  tbe  effect 
of  leading  them,  in  their  turn,  to  marry  with  Gipsies.  The 
race  is  very  jealous  of  "  the  blood"  being  lost ;  or  that  their 
"  wonderful  story"  should  become  known  to  those  who  are 
not  Gipsies. 

There  are  people  who  cannot  imagine  how  a  man  can  be 
a  Gipey  and  have  fair  hair.  They  think  that,  from  his  hav- 
ing fair  hair,  he  cannot  have  the  same  feelings  of  what  they 
imagine  to  be  a  true  Gipsy,  that  is,  a  black-haired  one. 
One  naturally  asks,  what  effect  can  the  matter  of  colonr  of 
hair  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  member  of  any  community  or 
clan,  whether  the  hair  be  black,  brown,  red,  fair,  or  white, 
or  the  person  have  no  hair  at  all  ?  Let  us  imagine  a  Gipsy 
with  fair  hair.  How  long  is  it  since  the  white  blood  was. 
introduced  among  his  anceptora?  Perhaps  three  hundred 
and  iifty  years.  The  race  of  which  he  comes  has  been, 
more  or  less,  mixing  and  crossing  ever  since,  but  always 
retaining  the  issue  within  its  own  community.  Is  he  fair-. 
haired  ?  Then  he  may  be  half  a  Gipsy  ;  he  may  be  three- 
fourths  Gipsy,  and  perhaps  even  more.  At  the  present  day, 
It  is  the  moat  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  do,  Whst  is  it  to 
lookback  to  the  dme  of  Jamea  V.,  In  IMO,  Then  John  Faw  was  hnd-panb- 
nHHmt  over  the  Qlptiea  In  i:k:o^aDd  T  Imagine,  then,  tbe  natoral  oniioeity 
of  a  Tooiw  Olpsy,  bronght  up  in  a  town,  to  look  at  Nimethu^  like  the  oni- 
ginal  eonmtion  of  bis  anoeatoTB.  Such  a  Gipay  will  ]e«va  £dinbunh,  for 
example,  and  travel  OTer  Che  aouth  of  Scotland,  "  casting  bis  sign,  aa  l>e 
paeeaa  throng  the  TiUages,  in  every  one  of  which  he  will  find  Gipsies. 
Home  of  theae  Tillagee  are  almoet  entii'ely  occupied  by  Qipsies.  Jtunca 
E<^  la  reported,  in  BUckwood'a  UHgnnoe,  to  say,  that  Lochnmben  la 
"  atOTked"  mth  diem. 
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the  "  poiDts"  of  such  a  Gipsy  are  altc^tber  arbitrary ;  some 
profess  to  know  their  points,  but  it  is  a  thing  altogether  un- 
certain. All  that  they  know  and  adhere  to  is,  that  they  are 
Gipsies,  and  nothing  else.  In  this  manner  are  the  British 
Gipsies,  (with  the  exception  of  some  English  families,  abont 
whom  there  is  no  certainty,)  members  of  the  Gipsy  comtnu- 
nity,  or  nation,  as  such — each  having  some  of  the  blood  ;  and 
not  Gtpeies  of  an  ideal  purity  of  race.  What  they  know  is, 
that  their  parents  and  relatives  are  Gipsies  ;  that  Gipsies 
separate  them  from  the  eternity  that  is  past ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  are  Gipsies.  They,  indeed,  accept  their 
descent,  blood,  and  nationality  aa  instinctive^  as  they  accept 
the  very  sex  which  God  has  given  them.  Which  of  the  two 
knows  most  of  GHpsydora — the  fair-haired  or  black?  Al- 
most invariably  the  fair.* 

We  naturally  ask,  what  effect  has  this  difference  in  appear- 
ance upon  two  such  members  of  one  family — the  one  with 
European,  the  other  with  Gipsy,  features  and  colour?  and 
the  answer  ia  this :  The  first  will  hide  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Gipsy  from  strangers ;  indeed,  he  is  ashamed  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ;  and  he  is  afraid  tliat  people,  not 
knowing  how  it  came  about,  wonld  laugh  at  liira.  "  What  1" 
they  would  ask,  "you  a  Gipsy?  The  idea  is  absurd."  Bo- 
sides,  it  facilitates  his  getting  on  in  the  world,  to  prevent  it 
being  known  tliat  he  is  a  Gipsy.  Tlie  other  member  cannot 
deny  that  he  is  a  Gipsy,  because  any  one  can  see  it.  Such 
are  the  Gipsies  who  are  more  apt  to  cling  to  the  tent,  or  the 
more  original  ways  of  the  old  stock.    They  are  very  proud 

*  Among  the  EnffliBh  Oip^es,  fur-baired  ones  >rs  looked  npon  bj  the 
purer  sort,  or  even  by  those  taldnE  aft«r  the  Qipsy,  in  "  biokII  potetoes.' 
The  consequence  is,  tney  h&ve  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  blood,  by  emart- 
□eas,  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  aomeChing  that  will  go  to  baliuice  tha 
defl^encj  of  blood.  Thej  generall;  lay  dum  to  the  inttUecl,  while  they 
yield  the  Wood  to  the  others.  A  full  or  nearlv  full-blood  young  English  Gipay 
looks  upon  hereelf  with  all  the  pride  of  a  little  ducheaa,  while  in  the  com- 
pany of  yomig  male  miied  Gipsies.  A  mixed  Gipsy  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  be  more  iuteUigent  than  one  of  the  old  stock,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  that  the  mixture  softens  down  the  natural  oonoeit  and  bigotry 
of  the  Oipsy ;  while,  as  regards  his  personal  appearance,  it  puts  him  in  > 
more  inmrorsble  posidoo.  Still,  s  fuU-blood  Gipsy  looks  up  to  a  mixed 
6ipsy,  if  he  is  anything  of  a  superior  man,  and  freely  aoknowledgee  ths 
blood.  Indeed,  the  two  kinds  will  readily  marry,  if  drcumstsnces  bring 
them  together.  To  a  oouple  of  each  Gipsies  I  said:  "  What  dlEference  does 
it  make,  if  the  person  hat  the  blood,  and  hat  Ait  heart  in  tht  right  plaa  f 
'■  Tliat'a  the  idea ;  that's  essctlj  the  idea,"  they  both  replied. 
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of  their  appearance ;  but  it  is  a  pride  accompanied  with  dis- 
advantages, and  even  pain.  For,  after  all,  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  in  being  a  Gip^  is  to  have  the  other  cast  of  fea- 
tures and  colour ;  he  has  as  mneb  of  the  blood  and  language 
as  the  other,  while  he  can  go  into  any  kind  of  company — a 
sort  of  Jack-the-Giant-KUler  in  his  invisible  coat.  The 
nearer  the  Gipsy  comes  to  the  original  colour  of  his  race, 
the  less  chance  is  there  of  improving  him.  He  knovs  what' 
he  la  like ;  and  well  does  he  Know  the  feeling  that  people 
entertfiin  for  him.  In  fact,  he  feels  that  there  is  no  use  in  . 
being  anything  bnt  what  people  call  a  Gipsy.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  those  of  European  countenance  and  colour,  or 
when  these  have  been  modified  or  diluted  by  a  mixture  of 
white  blood.  They  can,  then,  enter  upon  any  sphere  of  an- 
ployment  to  which  they  have  a  mind,  and  their  personal  ad- 
vantages and  outward  circnmstancea  will  admit  of.* 

Let  ns  uow  consider  the  destiny  of  such  Goropean-like 
Gipsies.  Suppose  a  female  of  this  description  marries  a 
native  in  settled  life,  which  both  of  them  follow.  She  brings 
the  children  up  as  Gipsies,  in  the  way  described.  The  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  become  ultra  Gipsies.  If  they,  in  their  turn, 
marry  natives,  they  do  the  same  with  their  children ;  so  that, 
if  the  same  system  were  always  followed,  they  would  continue 
Gipsies  forever.  For  all  uiat  is  neceseary  to  perpetuate 
the  tribe,  is  simply  for  the  Gipsies  to  know  who  they  are, 
and  the  prejudice  that  ^sls  toward  the  race  of  which  they 
are  a  part ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  innate  associations  con- 
nected with  their  origin  and  descent.  Such  a  phenomenon 
may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  action  of  an  auger ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  auger  may  lose  its  edge,  but  the  Gipsy 
will  drill  his  way  through  generations  of  the  ordinary 
natives,  and,  at  the  end,  come  out  as  sharp  as  ever ;  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  two  races  being  exactly  the 
same  at  the  eud  as  at  t£e  beginuing.  In  this  way,  let  their 
blood  be  mixed  as  it  may,  let  even  their  blood-relationahip 
outside  of  their  body  be  what  it  may,  the  Gipsies  still  remain, 
in  their  private  associations,  a  distinct  people,  into  whatever 

*  To  Uioronghly  nnderebuid  how  a  Gip^,  with  {tix  liair  and  bine  ejea, 
can  bs  as  niii(£  a  Gtpgy  m  one  with  black,  ma;  be  termed  "  paaaing  tba 
pOKt  atttnorata  oF  the  Gipsy  gneBdon."  Once  Over  the  bridge,  aad  there 
are  do  difficnltjea  to  b*  enoonatered  on  the  jonrney,  aniesi  it  be  to  under- 
'  itand  that  a  Gipsy  can  be  aGipaywitihont  living  in  a  tent  or  being  ftrogno, 
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ftptere  of  hnman  action  they  may  enter  ;  altbough,  in  point 
of  blood,  appeerODce,  occupation,  character,  and  religion, 
thCT  may  hate  drifted  the  breadth  of  a  hemiBphere  from  tho 
stakes  Md  tent  of  the  original  Gipsy. 

There  can  surely  be  no  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
so  simple  an  idea  as  this.  Here  we  have  a  foreign  race  in- 
troduced amongst  os,  which  has  been  proscribed,  legally  as 
well  as  socially.  To  escape  the  effects  of  this  double  pro- 
scription, the  people  have  hidden  the  fact  of  their  belonging 
to  the  race,  although  they  have  clnng  to  it  with  an  ardour 
worthy  of  universal  admiration.  The  proscription  is  toward 
the  name  and  race  as  snch,  that  is,  tne  blood ;  and  is  not 
general,  bot  absolute ;  none  having  ever  been  received  into 
society  as  Gillies.  For  this  reason,  every  Gipsy,  every  one 
who  has  Gipsy  blood  in  his  veins,  applies  the  proscription 
to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  his  own  descent — 
the  Gipsy  descent ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  has 
naturally  as  little  desire  to  wish  a  different  descent,  as  lio 
has  to  have  a  different  sex.  As  Finns  do  not  wish  to  have 
been  born  Englishmen,  or  Englishmen  Finns,  so  Gipsies  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  descent,  nay,  extremely  proud 
of  it.  They  would  not  change  it,  if  they  could,  for  any  con- 
sideration. When  Gipsies,  therefore,  marry  natives,  they  do 
not  only  willingly  bring  up  their  children  as  Gipsies,  but  by 
every  moral  influence  they  are  forced  to  do  it,  and  cling  to 
each  other.  In  this  way  has  the  race  been  absolotely  cut  off 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  natives ;  all  intercourse  between 
the  two,  unless  on  the  pM^  of  the  buah  Gipsy,  in  the  way  of 
dealings,  having  been  of  a  clandestine  nature,  on  the  side  of 
the  Gipsy,  or,  in  other  words,  incog.  How  melancholy  it  is 
to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  the  British 
Islands ! 

The  Gipfry,  bom  of  a  Gip^  mother  and  a  native  father, 
does,  therefore,  most  naturally,  and,  I  may  say,  invariably, 
follow  the  Gipsy  connexion  ;  the  simplest  impulse  of  nian- 
hood  compels  hira  to  do  it.  Being  bom,  or  becoming  a 
member  of  settled  society,  he  joins  in  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments or  occupations  of  his  fellow-creatures  of  both  races ; 
which  he  does  the  more  readily  when  he  feels  conscioiis  of 
the  incognito  which  be  bears.  But  he  has  been  broi^ht  up 
firom  hie  moth^s  knee  a  Gipey  ;  he  knows  nothing  else  ;  his 
aasociatiouB  with  bis  relatives  have  been  Gipay ;  and  he  has 
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in  his  veins  that  vhich  the  vhite  damns,  and,  he  doubts  not, 
would  damn  in  him,  vere  he  to  know  of  it.  He  has,  more- 
over, the  words  and  signs  of  the  Gipsy  race ;  he  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  Gipsy  race ;  he  perceives  tiiat  his  feelings 
are  reciprocated  by  them,  and  that  both  have  the  same 
reserve  and  timidity  for  "  outsiders."  He  does  not  reason 
abstractly  what  he  is  not,  but  instinctively  holds  that  he  is 
"  one  of  them ;"  that  he  has  in  his  mind,  his  heart,  and  his 
blood,  .that  which  the  common  native  has  not,  and  which 
makes  him  a  chaho,  that  is,  a  Gipsy. 

The  mother,  in  the  case  mentioned,  is  certwnly  not  a  full- 
blood  Gipsy,  nor  anytliing  like  it ;  she  does  not  know  her 
real  "* points  ;"  ail  that  she  knows  is,  that  she  is  a  "  Gipsy:" 
80  that,  if  the  youth's  father  ia  an  ordinary  native,  the  youth 
holds  himself  t«  be  a  half-and-half,  nominally,  thongh  he 
does  not  know  what  he  really  is,  as  regards  blood.  Imagine, 
then,  that  he  takes  such  a  half-andialf  Gipsy  for  a  wife,  and 
tiiat  both  tell  their  children  that  they  are  '"  Gipsies :"  the 
children,  perhaps,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  origin  of 
their  parents,  take  up  the  "  wonderful  story,"  and  hand  it 
down  to  their  children,  initiating  them,  in  ueir  turn,  in  the 
"mysteries."  These  children  never  doubt  that  tkey  are 
"  Gipsies,"  although  their  Gipayism  may,  as  I  have  already 
said,  have  "  drifted  the  breadth  of  a  hemisphere  from  the 
stakes  and  tent  of  the  original  Gipsy."  In  this  manner  is 
Gipsydom  kept  alive,  by  its  turning  round  and  round  in  a 
perpetual  circle.  And  in  this  manner  does  it  happen,  that 
a  native  finds  bis  own  children  Gipsies,  from  having,  in  seek- 
ing for  a  wife,  stumbled  upon  an  Egyptian  woman.  Gipsy- 
dom is,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  Gipsies,  wherever,  or 
under  whatever  circumstances,  tbcy  are  to  be  found.  It  is, 
in  two  respects,  an  absolute  question ;  absolute  as  to  blood, 
and  absolute  as  to  those  teachings,  feelings,  and  associations, 
that,  by  a  moral  necessity,  accompany  the  possession  of  the 
blood. 

This  brings  me  to  an  issue  with  Mr.  Borrow.  Speaking 
of  the  destination  of  the  Spanish  CUpsies,  he  says :  "  If  the 
Gitanos  are  abandoned  to  themselves,  by  which  we  mean,  no 
arlitrary  laws  are  again  enactod  for  their  extinction,  tlie 
80CT  iriH  eventually  cease  to  he,  and  its  members  become 
confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  population."  I  can  well 
understand  that  such  procedure,  on  tiie  part  of  the  Spani^ 
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GoTemment,  was  calculated  to  soften  the  ferocious  dispora- 
tion  of  the  Gipsies ;  but  did  it  bring  them  a  point  nearer 
to  an  amalgamation  with  the  people  than  before  ?  Mr.  Bor- 
row continues :   "  The  position  which  they  occupy  is  the 

lowest Tho  outcast  of  the  prison  and  ^presidio, 

who  calls  .himself  Spaniard,  would  feel  insulted  by  being 
termed  Gitano,  and  wonld  thank  God  that  he  is  not."  He 
continues :  "  It  is,  of  course,  by  intermarriage,  alone,  that  the 
two  races  will  ever  commingle ;  and  before  that  event  is 
brought  about,  much  modification  must  take  place  amongst 
the  Gitanos,  in  their  manners,  in  their  habits,  in  their  affec- 
tions and  their  dislikes,  and  perhaps  even  in  their  pkyaical 
pecuUaritiea,  (yet  '  no  washing,  as  Mr.  Borrow  approvingly 
quotes,  '  will  turn  the  Gipsy  white')  much  must  be  for- 
gotten on  both  sides,  and  everything  is  forgotten  in  course 
of  time."  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  prejudice  against  the 
Gipsies,  that  the  law  of  Charles  III,  in  1783,  forbade  the 
people  calling  them  Gitanos,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  aander  I  because,  his  majesty  said :  "  I  declare 
that  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  Gitanos  are  not  so  by 
origin  or  nature ;  nor  do  they  proceed  from  any  infected 
root  (!)"  What  regard  would  the  native  &ianiards  pay  to 
the  injunction,  that  they  would  be  punished  for  '*  slander," 
for  calling  the  Qif^ies  Gitanoa,  in  place  of  Svomards? 
We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  law  wonld  be  a  dead  letter 
in  Spain  ;  where,  according  to  Mr,  Borrow,  "justice  has  in- 
variably been  a  mockeiy  ;  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
terrible  only  to  the  feeble  and  innocent,  and  an  inslxument 
of  cruelty  and  avarice." 

Mr.  Borrow  leaves  the  question  where  befooQd  it.  Ev^ 
remove  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  the  Gipsies,  ae  re- 
gards their  colour,  habits,  and  histoir  ;  what  then  ?  Would 
ttiey,  as  a  people,  cease  to  be  ?  Would  th^  amalgamate 
with  the  natives,  so  as  ioie  loet  ?  Assuredly  not.  They 
may  mix  their  blood,  but  they  preserve  their  mental  identity 
in  the  world  ;  even  although,  in  point  of  physical  a)^}ear- 
ance,  habits,  manners,  oscupation,  character,  and  creed,  tliey 
might  "  become  confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  popula- 
tion." In  that  respect,  they  are  the  most  exduEdve  people 
of  almost  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  have  only  to 
consider  what  Freemasonry  is,  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
what  Gipsyism  is,  in  one  of  its  aspccbi.    It  rest«  upon  the 
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broadeat  of  all  bases — flesh  and  blood,  a  commoti  and 
mysterious  origin,  a  common  language,  a.  common  history,  a 
common  persecation,  alid  a  common  odium,  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  RemoYO  the  prejudice  f^inst  the  Gipsies,  make 
it  ae  respectable  to  be  Qipsiea,  aa  the  -world,  with  its  igno- 
rance of  many  of  the  race,  deem  it  desreputable ;  what 
then  ?  Some  of  them  might  come  ont  with  their  "  tents  and 
encampments,"  and  banners  and  mottoes  :  the  "  cuddy  and 
the  creel,  the  hammer  and  tongs,  the  teat  and  the  tin  kcttle"| 
forever.  People  need  not  sneer  at  the  "  cnddy  and  the 
creel."  The  idea  conveys  a  world  of  poetry  to  the  mind  of 
a  Gipsy.  Mrs.  Fall,  of  Dunbar,  thought  it  so  poetical,  that 
she  liad  it,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  in  tapestiy ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  carefully  preserved,  as  an  heir-loom,  among  her 
collateral  descendants.* 

Mr.  Borrow  speaks  of  the  Gipsies  "  declining"  in  Spain. 
Ask  a  Scotchman  about  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  he  will  an- 
swer :  "  The  Scotch  Gipsies  have  pretty  much  died  out." 
"  Died  out  ?"  I  ask ;  "  that  is  impossible ;  for  who  are  more 
prolific  than  Gipsies  7"    "  Oh,  then,  they  have  become  settled, 

*  There  is  a,  coniidersble  reecmbbuiGe  between  GipeyiBm,  in  ita  harmlcaa 
aspect.  Bad  FreemMoorj ;  with  Uiia  difference,  that  the  furmer  U  a  general, 
while  the  UUer  la  a  apecial,  locie^;  that  ia  to  my,  the  Gipaiea  hate  Uie 
)Hii)(uage,  or  some  of  the  word*,  and  the  aigos,  peoiUiar  lo  the  whole  race, 
which  each  iDdividnal  or  oUea  will  tue  for  differeot  porposeH.  The  race 
doe»  not  neceeaarily,  and  does  not  in  fact,  have  interoourae  with  every 
other  member  of  it ;  in  that  respect,  tbej  resemble  any  ordinary  comma- 
nity  of  meo.  Useonry,  aa  my  >«ader  may  be  aware,  is  a  society  of  what 
may  be  termed  "  a  mixed  multitude  of  good-fellows,  who  are  all  pledged  to 
befrtMd  and  help  each  other."  The  radical  elements  of  Masonry  may  be 
termed  a  "rope  of  Baud."  which  tbe  tows  of  the  Order  work  into  Unmoat 


■  qoesUon  of  blood.  The  cement 
ui  aoreed  is  weak,  in  comparieoD  with  that  which  binds  the  Qipaies  together! 
for  a  people,  like  on  IndiTidaal,  may  have  one  creed  ttnlay,  and  anatbor 
to-morrow ;  it  mav  be  contiiDaally  traveUing  ronnd  the  drcle  of  every  form 
of  fwth  1  bnt  blood,  ander  certain  dtcomatauceB,  U  absolate  and  immutable. 
There  are  many  Gipeies  Freemuona ;  indeed,  tbey  are  the  very  people 
to  push  thnr  way  into  a  Mason's  lodge ;  for  they  have  aecrcts  of  their  own, 
and  an  natitrally  aoiions  to  pry  inh)  those  of  others,  by  which  ther  mny 
be  benefited.  I  waetoldof  aOipsy  wbodiedlately,theUaslerofaUBMW 
Lodge.  A  friend,  a  Haum,  told  me,  the  other  day,  of  his  having  entered  a 
boose  in  Yetholm,  where  were  Sre  Gipsies,  all  of  whom  responded  to  hig 
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and  civilized."  "  And  oeasai  to  be  Gipsies  ?"  I  contiDue. 
"  Exactly  so,"  he  replies.  "What  idea  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  that  of  saying,  that  if  a  Qipsy  leavea  the  tent, 
nettles  in  a  town,  and  attends  church,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Gipsy ;  and  that,  if  he  takes  to  the  tent  again,  he  becomes  a 
Gipsy  again  ?  What  has  a  man's  occupation,  habits,  or  char- 
acter, to  do  with  his  clan,  tribe,  or  nationality?  Does  edn- 
cation,  does  religion,  remove  from  his  mind  a  knowledge  of 
who  he  is,  or  change  his  blood  ?  Are  not  our  own  Borderers 
and  Highlanders  as  much  Borderers  and  Highlanders  as  ever 
they  were  ?  Are  not  Spanish  Gipsies  still  Spanish  Gipsi^,  al- 
though a  change  may  have  come  over  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  some  of  them  ?  It  would  be  absnrd  to  deny  it.* 
Mr.  Borrow  has  not  sufficiently  examined  into  Spanish 
Gipsyism  to  pass  a  reliable  opinion  upon  it.  He  says : 
"  One  thing  is  certain,  in  the  history  of  the  Gitanos ;  tbat 
the  sect  flourished  and  encreased,  so  long  as  the  law  recom- 
mended and  enjoined  measures  the  most  harsh  and  severe 

for  its  suppression The  caste  of  the  Gitanos  still 

exists,  but  is  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so  formidable,  as  a 
century  ago,  when  the  law,  in  denouncing  Gitanismo,  pro- 

■  The  prinraple,  or  rather  fact,  hers  involved,  umple  as  it  is  is  ita^,  k 
eridently  very  difficult  af  comprehensioa  by  ^e  aatiTe  ScotUeh  mind. 
Any  person  underetandB  perfectly  well  how  a  Highlander,  at  the  present 
day,  IB  atill  a  Highlander,  notwithstanding  the  great  change  that  has  oome 
over  the  character  of  his  racs.  But  onr  Soottiah  literati  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  at  tea,  in  comprehendiog  the  same  principle  as  applicable  to  tha 
Gipaiea.  They  might  □aturally  have  eslied  themsalTea,  whether  Oiptia 
could  have  procreated  Jewi ;  sod,  if  cot  Jews,  how  they  could  have  pro- 
created gorgiet.  (as  Engliih  Gipeiet  term  natives.)  A  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  says,  in  reference  to  Billy  Uarshall,  a  Gipsy  chief,  to  whom 
allusion  has  already  been  made :  "  Who  were  his  descendants  I  caonot 
tell ;  I  am  anre  he  could  not  do  it  himself,  if  he  were  living.  It  la  known 
that  they  were  prodigiously  numerous  ;  I  dare  say  nomberleas."  And  yet 
tiiis  writer  gravely  says  Uiat  "  the  race  is  in  some  risk  of  becoming  ex- 
tincC(t)''  Acotber  writer  in  Blackwood  saye:  " Their  cambers  may  per- 
haps have  since  been  dinunisheit,  in  particular  States,  by  Ou  progreu  of 
cimliailion  (/)"  We  would  naturally  prononnce  any  person  craiy  who 
would  maintain  Uiat  there  were  no  Hignlanders  in  ScoUand,  owing  to  tb^ 
having  "  changed  (hnr  habits."  We  could,  wiUi  as  much  reason,  say  the 
same  of  Chose  who  will  maintain  this  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  Gipmes. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  genius  expended  upon  the 
Gipsies,  but  wonderfully  little  common  sense. 

As  the  Jdwb,  during  their  pilgrimage  in  the  WildemesB,  were  protected 
from  their  enemies  by  a  cloud,  so  have  the  Oipuss,  in  th«r  encrewe  and 
development,  been  shielded  from  th«r8,  by  a  miit  of  ignorance,  whidi,  U 
would  seem,  requires  no  little  trouble  to  dispsL 
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posed  to  the  Gitanoa  the  alternatives  of  deatli  for  persiating 
m  their  profession,  or  slavery  for  abandoniog  it.  These 
are  very  singular  alternatives.  The  latteit  is  certainly  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Spanish  laws  quoted  by  Mr.  Bor> 
toyf-  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  point  of  his  reasonii^. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Gipsies  would  | 
rather  (mcreaae  in  a  state  of  peace,  than  if  they  were  hunted .' 
from  pla^e  to  place,  like  wild  beasts;  and  consequently,^ 
having  renounced  their  former  mode  of  life,  they  would,  in ' 
Mr.  Borrow's  own  words,  "  cease  to  play  a  distinct  part  in 
the  history  of  Spain,  and  the  law  would  no  longer  Bp«ak  of 
them  as  a  distinct  people."  And  the  same  might,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  said  of  the  Spanish  peopk.  Mr.  Borrow 
again  says :  "  That  the  Gitanos  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  times,  witness  those  barrios,  in  various  towns,  still  de- 
nominated Gitwnerias,  but  from  whence  the  Gitanos  have 
disappeared,  even  like  the  Moors  from  the  Mbrerias."  But 
Mr.  Borrow  himself,  in  the  same  work,  gives  a  good  reason 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Gipsies  from  these  GUtaverias; 
for  he  says :  "  The  QUanerioB  were  soon  considered  as  public 
nuisances,  on  which  account  the  Gitanos  were  forbidden  to 
live  togeUier  in  particular  parts  of  the  town,  to  hold  meet- 
ings, and  even  to  intermarry  with  each  other."  If  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Gipsies  from  Spain  was  like  that  of  the 
Moors,  it  would  appear  that  they  nad  left,  or  been  expelled 
fiom,  the  country ;  a  theory  which  Mr.  Borrow  does  not  ad- 
vance. The  Gipsies,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  have  left  these 
barriers,  or  been  expelled  from  them,  and  settled,  as  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  what  not,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  or 
other  towns  ;  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  the  more  able  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  Still,  many  of  them  are  in  the  colonies. 
In  Cuba  there  are  many,  as  soldiers  and  musicians,  dealers 
in  mules  and  red  pepper,  which  businesses  they  almost 
monopolize,  and  jobbers  and  dealers  in  various  wares ;  and 
doubtless  there  are  some  of  them  innkeepers,  and  others 
following  other  occupations.  In  Mexico  there  are  not  a  few. 
I  know  of  a  Gitano  who  has  a  fine  wholesale  and  retail  cigar 
store  in  Virginia.* 

*  In  Olnutead'B  "  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  Slst«a"  it  is  stated,  tliat 
in  Alexandria,  Lonistana,  when  nnder  the  Spanish  mle,  there  were  "  French 
and  Spanish,  J^ifpfiont  and  Indiane, Unlattoea  and  Neairoes."  Thiaauthor 
reports  a  couTerBation  which  he  hod  with  a  plnnteT,  Dy  which  it  appean 
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ISx.  Borrow  concludes,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  Qip^es, 
thus :  "  We  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  caate 
has  diminished  of  latter  years  ;  whether  this  diminution  was 
the  result  of  one  or  many  canses  combined  ;  of  a  partial 
change  of  habits,  of  peBtilence  or  sickness,  of  war  or 
.famine,  or  of  &  freer  intercourse  viitk  the  Spanish  population^ 
we  have  no  means  of  determining,  and  shall  abstain  from 
ofierlng  conjectures  on  the  subject."  In  this  way  does  he 
leave  the  qaestion  just  where  he  found  it.  la  there  any 
reason  to  donbt  that  Gipsydom  is  ^sentiaUy  the  same  in 
Spain  as  iu  Great  Britain ;  or  that  its  future  will  be  guided 
by  any  other  principles  than  those  which  regulate  tiiat  of 
the  British  Gipsies?  Indeed,  I  am  astonished  that  Mr. 
Borrow  should  advance  the  idea  that  Gipsies  should  decrease 
by  "  changing  their  habits ;"  they  might  not  encreaae  so  fast, 
in  a  settled  life,  as  when  more  exposed  to  the  air,  and  not 
molested  by  the  Spanish  Government.  I  am  no  less  aston- 
ished that  he  should  think  they  would  decrease  by  "  a  freer 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  population ;"  when,  in  fact, 
such  mixtures  are  well  known  to  go  with  the  Gipsies ;  the 
mixture  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  Gipsies,  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  race  itself.  Had 
Mr.  Borrow  kept  in  mind  the  case  of  the  half-blood  Gipsy 
captain,  he  could  have  had  no  difGcnlty  in  learning  what 
became  of  mixed  Gipsies.* 

that  these  Egyptiana  came  from  "  some  of  tlie  Korlhern  IsUnds ;"  Out  ther 
spoke  a  language  oiuon^  Uiemselvea,  bat  could  tallc  French  and  Sp&nial 
too  ;  that  they  were  blscfa,  bat  cot  very  black,  aod  as  good  citizens  aa  kdj, 
and  passed  for  white  folk.  The  planter  believed  thej  married  moatly  with 
mulattoGB,  and  Uiat  a  good  moiiy  of  the  mulattoes  had  Egyptian  blood  in 
them  too.  He  believed  these  llgrpptianB  had  disappeared  aiDce  the  State 
became  part  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Olmat«iid  remarks :  "  The  Egyptians  were 
probably  Spuiish  Gipsies,  though  I  have  never  heard  of  any  ^i  them  b^. 
ing  in  America  in  any  other  way." 

*  Mr.  Borrow  sorely  cannot  mean  that  a  Gipsy  ceases  to  be  a  Gipsj, 
vhen  he  settles  down,  and  "  tnms  over  a  new  leu  i  and  that  tUs  "  change 
of  habits"  changes  his  descent,  blood,  sppesrance,  langneee  and  naUonalKr  I 
What,  then,  does  he  mean,  when  he  says,  that  the  Spaniui  GipelM  have  w- 
creased  by  "  a  partial  change  of  habits  T 

And  does  an  mfasion  of  Spanish  blood,  implied  in  a  "freer  interoonrM 
with  the  Spanish  popnlation,"  lead  to  the  Gipsy  eledient  heln^  wiped  oot; 
or  does  it  lead  to  the  Spanish  feeling  being  lost  in  Gipsydom  i  Which  it 
the  element  to  be  operated  upon — the  Spanish  ortheGipayT  Which  is  the 
Itavenl  The  Spanish  element  Is  the  paain,  the  Gipsy  the  active.  As  a 
qneation  of  philosophy,  the  most  simple  of  comprehensloa,  and,  above  *I^ 
U  ft  matttt  td  faoti  the  tbnign  elemuit  introdnced,  in  dtlail,  Into  the  itif 
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It  doubtless  holds  in  8paiD,  as  in  Great  Britain,  that  as 
the  CripBf  enters  into  settled  life,  and  engages  in  a  respect- 
able calling,  bo  hides  his  descent,  and  even  mixes  his  blood 
vith  that  of  the  country,  and  becomes  ashamed  of  the  name 
before  the  public ;  but  is  as  much,  at  heart,  a  Qipsy,  as  any 
others  of  his  race.  And  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Borrow  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  "  tiie  miwillingness  of  _ 
the  Spanish  Gipsies  to  utter,  when  speaking  of  themselves, 
the  detested  expression  Gitano ;  a  word  which  seldom  es- 
capes their  mouths."  We  might  Uierefore  conclude,  that 
the  Spanish  Gipsies,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  original 
and  bigoted  stock,  would  hide  their  nationality  from  the  com- 
mon Spaniards,  and  so  escape  their  notice.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  half-pay  Gipsy  captain  would  mention  to  the 
public  that  be  was  a  Gipsy,  (^though  he  admitted  it  to  Mr. 
Borrow,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  met 
him.  My  Spanish  acquaintance  informs  me  that  the  Gitanos, 
generally,  hide  their  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Snch  a  case  is  OTidently  told  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  the  vaga- 
bond Gipsy,  Antonio,  at  Badajoz,  who  termed  a  rich  Gipsy, 
living  in  the  same  town,  a  hog,  because  he  evidently  would 
not  countenance  him.  Antonio  may  possibly  have  been 
kicked  out  of  his  house,  in  attempting  to  enter  it.  He  ac- 
CQsed  him  of  having  married  a  Spaniard,  and  of  fain  attempt- 
ing  to  pass  himself  for  a  Spaniard.  As  regards  the  wife, 
she  might  have  been  a  Gipsy  with  very  little  of  "  the  blood" 
in  her  veins  ;  or  a  Spaniard,  reared  by  Gipsies ;  or  an  ordi- 
nary Spanish  maiden,  to  whom  the  Gipsy  would  teach  his 
langn^e,  as  sometimes  happens  among  the  English  Gipsies. 
Hifi  wishing  to  pass  for  a  Spaniard  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  being,  but  not  wishing  to  be  known  as,  a  Gipsy.  The 
same  is  done  by  almost  all  our  Scottish  Gipsies.  In  Eng- 
land, those  who  do  not  'follow  the  tent — I  mean  the  more 
mixed  and  better  class — are  eveo  afraid  of  each  other. 
"  Afraid  of  what  ?"  said  I,  to  snch  an  English  Gipsy ; 
"  ashamed  of  being  Gipsies  T  "  No,  sir,"  (with  great  em- 
phasis ;)  "  Dot  ashamed  of  being  Gipsies,  but  of  being  kncnon 

of  Oiptjdom,  goes  with  that  body,  and,  in  feding,  becomea  iaoorponted 
Kith  U,  •IthoDgh,  in  phjiiical  >ppMruiM,  it  ch8u;eB  tha  6ip«7  race,  so 
that  it  baoomea  "  confunndad  iriUi  the  residue  of  &e  [wpalation,"  but  re- 
muaa  Oipaj,  aa  before.  A  Spanish  Oipay  ia  a  Spaniard  aa  he  Btanda,  and 
It  woild  be  hard  to  say  what  we  abodd  adc  bin  to  do,  to  become  moN  ■ 
Spaniard  than  he  ia  already. 
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to  other  peopU  as  Gipsies,"  "  A  world  of  difference,"  I  re- 
plied, what  doea  tne  world  hold  to  be  a  Gipsy,  and  -what 
does  it  hold  to  be  the  fedings  of  a  manf  If  we  consider 
these  two  qaestionB,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  nnder- 
standing  the  wish  of  snch  Gipsies  to  di^mse  themaelves. 
It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  the  mixing  of  tiie  blood,  that  this 

'Bo-called  "dying  out  of  the  Gipsies"  is  to  be  accounted 
for* 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Borrow  should  attribute  the  change 

'  which  has  come  over  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  so  much  to  l£e 
law  passed  by  Charles  III.  in  1783 ;  and  that  he  should 
characterize  it  as  an  enlightened,  wise,  and  liberal  law  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  clemency  ;  and  aa  being  calculated 
to  exert  considerable  influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  race ; 
nay,  as  being  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause  for  the 
"  decline"  ofit  in  Spain.  It  was  headed:  "  Rules  for  represa- 
ing  and  chastising  the  vagrant  mode  of  life,  and  other  ex- 
cesses, of  those  who  are  called  Gitanoa."  Article  II.  forbids, 
under  penalties,  the  Gipsies  "  using  their  language,  dress,  or 
vagrant  kind  of  life,  which  they  had  hitherto  followed." 
Article  XI.  prohibits  them  from  "  wandering  (ibont  the 
roads  Eind  uninhabited  places,  even  with  the  pretext  of 
visiting  markets  and/airB."  Article  IX.  reads  thus :  "  Those 
who  have  abandoned  the  dress,  name,  langvage  or  jaTgon, 
assodationa  amd  ma/nners  <^  Gitanos,  and  shiJl  have,  more- 
over, chosen  and  established  a  domicile,  but  shall  not  have 
devoted  themselves  to  any  office  or  employment,  though  it 
be  only  that  of  dar-Iabourer,  shall  be  preceded  agaimst  as 
common  vagranis.  Articles  XVI.  and  XVII.  enact,  that 
"  the  children,  and  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  not 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  eh^  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  who  wander  abmU  and  have  no  employment,  [which 
was  forbidden  by  the  law  itself,]  and  shaU  be  destined  to 
learn  something,  or  shall  be  placed  out  in  hospices  or  houses 
of  instruction.'*^  Article  XX.  dooms  to  death,  without  remis- 

•  Mr.  Borrow  mentiona,  In  tbo  tweoty-Becond  cb«ptflr  of  the  "  Biblo  in 
Spain,"  hftviog  met  sever*!  otrItj  loldiaM  from  Granada,  Gipriea  ineog, 
who  were  snrprUed  at  being  disoonred  to  be  Gipelee.  Tbej  had  been  im- 
pressed, but  carried  on  a  trada  in  horaea,  la  le«gm  *ith  the  cwtain  of  tbelr 
company.  Tbeysaid:  "  We  haye  been  to  the  wan,  bnt  not  to  fig^t ;  waleft 
that  to  tlie  Bosn^.  We  have  tept  tegMher,  and  lllie  ^e  (klott,  hm  Stood 
back  to  bock.    We  bsTC  made  money  in  tlie  wan," 
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aim,  Gipaies  who,  for  the  second  Ume,  rdapse  into  their  old 
iwhks. 

I  cannot  a^ree  mth  Mr.  Borrov,  ■when  he  Bays,  that  this 
law  "  differs  in  cAoracfer"  from  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
enacted,  in  connection  with  the  body  in  Spain,  if  I  take 
those  preceding  it,  as  given  by  himself.  The  only  difference- 
between  it  and  aome  of  the  previons  laws  is,  that  it  allowed 
the  Gipsy  to  be  admitted  to  whatever  office  or  employment 
to  wMch  he  might  apply  himself,  and  likewise  to  any  gnilds 
or  communitieB  ;  but  it  prohibited  him  from  settling  in  the 
capital,  or  any  of  the  royal  residences  ;  and  forbade  him,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  publicly  profeaa  what  he  was — that  is,  a 
^ipsy.  With  the  trifling  exceptions  mentioned,  the  law  of 
CharleB  III>  was  aa  foolish  a  one  as  ever  was  passed 
against  the  Gipsies.  These  very  exceptions  show  what  the 
letter,  whatever  the  execution,  of  previous  laws  must  have 
been.  Nor  can  we  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effects  the 
law  in  qnestion  had  vma  the  Gipsies,  nnless  we  know  how 
it  was  carried  ont.  The  law  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  Gipsies  in  Eungaiy.  "In  Hun- 
gary," says  Mr.  Borrow,  "two  classes  are  free  to  do  what 
3iey  please — the  nobili^  and  the  Gipsies — the  one  above 
the  law,  the  other  below  it"  And  what  did  Mr.  Borrow 
find  the  Gipsies  in  Hnngary?  In  England,  the  last  instances 
of  condemnation,  under  the  old  sanguinary  laws,  happened 
a  few  jeaxB  before  the  Restoration,  luthoagh  these  were  not 
repealed  till  23d  Geo.  m.,  c.  54.  The  Gipsies  in  England 
can  follow  any  employment,  common  to  the  ordinary  natives, 
they  please ;  and  how  has  Mr.  Borrow  described  them 
there?  In  Scotland,  the  tribe  have  been  allowed  to  do 
nothing,  not  even  ac^owledge  their  existence,  as  Gipsies : 
and  this  work  describes  what  they  are  in  that  comitry. 

Instead  of  the  law  of  Charles  III.  exercising  any  great 
beneficial  influence  over  the  character  of  the  Spanish  Gip- 
sies, I  would  attribute  the  change  in  question  to  what  Mr. . 
Borrow  himself  says :  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  * 
the  last  seventy  years,  a  revolntion  has  been  progressing  in 
Spain,  slowly  it  is  true ;  and  such  a  revolution  way  have 
affected  the  Gitanos."  The  Spanish  Gipsy  proverb,  "Money 
is  to  be  found  in  the  town,  not  in  the  country,"  has  had  its  in- 
fluence on  bringing  the  race  to  settle  in  towns.  And  by  resid- 
ing in  towns,  and  not  being  persecuted,  they  have,  in  Mr.  Boi> 
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tow's  own  words, "  insensibly  become  mote  civilized  ttian  their 
ancestors,  and  tiieir  habits  and  manners  less  ferocious."  The 
only  good  which  the  law  of  Charles  III.  seoins  to  have  done 
to  the  Spanish  Gipsies  was,  as  already  said,  to  permit  them 
to  follow  any  occupation,  and  be  admitted  to  any  guilds,  or 
communities,  (barring  the  capital,  and  royal  residences,)  they 
'  pleased ;  but  only  on  the  condition,  and  that  on  the  pain  of 
death,  that  they  renounced  every  tmagmahle  iking  connected 
tffith  their  trihe;  which,  we  may  reasonably  assume,  no 
Gipsy  submitted  to,  however  much  in  appeanmce  he  might 
have  done  so. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  law  of  Charles  in.  was  Boything 
but  the  one  which  it  was  customary  for  every  Spanish  mon- 
arch to  issue  against  the  tribe.  Mr.  Borrow  says  :  "  Per- 
haps there  ia  no  country  in  which  more  lawe  have  been 
framed,  having  in  view  the  snppreesioa  and  extinction  of 
the  Gipsy  name,  race,  and  manner  of  life,  than  Spain.  Every 
monarch,  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  appears, 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  have  considered  that  one 
of  his  first  aad  most  imperative  duties  consisted  in  aof^ress- 
ing  and  checking  the  robberies,  frauds,  and  other  eaormities 
of  the  Gitanos,  with  which  the  whole  country  seems  to  have 
resounded  since  the  time  of  their  first  appearance."  The 
fact  of  80  many  laws  being  passed  against  the  Gipsies,  is,  to 
my  mind,  ample  proof,  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  ^at 
few,  if  any,  of  them  were  put,  to  any  extent,  in  force ;  and 
that  the  act  in  question,  viewed  in  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
laws  previously  in  existence,  was  little  more  than  s  form.  It 
contains  a  flourish  of  liberality,  implied  in  the  Gitanos  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter,  if  they  pleased,  any  guilds,  (which  they 
were  not  likely  to  do,)  or  communities,  (where  they  were 
doubtless  already ;)  but  it  debars,  (that  is,  expels,)  them  fronx  ' 
the  king's  presence,  at  the  capital  or  any  of  the  royal  rest- , 
dences.  Moreover,  it  allowed  the  Gitano  to  be  "  admitted  to 
whatever  offica  or  employment  to  which  he  might  apply  him- ' 
self,"  (against  which,  there  probably  was,  or  should  have  I 
been,  no  law  in  existence.)  His  m^esty  must  also  imposa 
bis  pragmatical  conceit  upon  his  loyal  Bulijects,  by  telling 
them,  that  "Gitanos  are  not  Gitanos" — that  they  "  do  not 
proceed  from  any  infected  root ;"  and  threaten  them,  that  if 
tliey  maintain  the  contrary,  and  call  them  Gitanos,  he  will 
have  them  punished  for  Blander  1 
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The  Gipsifle,  after  a  residence  of  350  years  in  the  conn>- 
try,  would  have  comparatively  little  notice  taken  of  them, 
under  this  law,  except  when  they  liiade  themselves  really 
obnoxioos,  or  gave  an  official  an  occasion  to  display  his 
authority,  or  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.*  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  treatment  which  the  Gipsies  experiwiced  at 
the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  church  does  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed,  and  far  less  distressed,  them,  Mr.  Bor- 
row represents  a  priest  of  Cordova,  formerly  an  Inquisitor, 
saying  to  him :  "  I  am  not  aware  of  one  case  of  a  Gitano 
having  been  tried  or  punished  by  the  Inquisition.  The  In- 
quisition always  looked  npon  them  with  too  much  contempt, 
to  give  itself  the  slightest  trouble  concerning  them  ;  for,  as 
DO  danger,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
could  proceed  from  the  Gitanos,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  holy  office  whether  they  lived  without  re- 
ligion or  not.  The  holy  office  has  always  reserved  its  anger 
for  people  very  different ;  the  Gitano  having,  at  all  times, 
been  Gejite  harrata  y  desprmaUe." 

Should  the  Spanish  Gipsies  not  now  assist  each  other,  to 
the  extent  they  did  when  banditti,  under  the  special  pro- 
scription of  the  Government,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
they  were  therefore  not  as  much  Gipsies  aa  ever  they  were. 
The  change  in  this  respect  arose,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
toleration  extended  to  thera,  as  a  people  and  as  individu* 
als,  whether  by  the  law,  or  society  in  general.  Such  Gip- 
sies as  Mr.  Borrow  seems  to  have  associated  with,  in  Spain, 
were  not  likely  to  be  veir  reliable  authority  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  :  for  he  has  described  them  as  "  being  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  instinct,  (in  lieu  of  reasoD,)  which  assists  them 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  no  further." 

Might  it  not  be  in  Spain  as  in  Great  Britain  ?  Even  iu 
England,  those  that  pass  for  Gipsies  ara  few  in  number, 
compared  to  the  mixed  Gipsies,  following  various  occupa- 
tions ;  for  a  lai^  part  of  the  Gipsy  blood  in  England  has, 
as  it  were,  been  spread  over  a  lai^e  surface  of  the  white.  In 
Scotland  it  is  almost  altogether  so.    There  seems  consider^ 

■  It  would  >e«m  that  th«  law  la  Spain,  in  regard  to  the  Gipsies,  stands 
pretty  innch  where  it  did — that  is,  Uie  people  are,  in  a  tonne,  tolerated,  but 
that  the  use  of  thdr  tankage  ia  prohibits,  as  may  be  gathered  from  aa 
Incident  mentioned  In  the  ointh  clutpler  of  the  "  l^ble  m  Spain,"  bj  Mr. 
Borrow. 
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able  reason  for  belieTiiigthatGipflydom  is,  perhaps,  asmach 
mixed  in  Spain  as  in  Great  Bntain,  althongh  Mr,  Borrow 
Las  taken  no  notice  of  it.  We  have  seen,  (page  92,)  how 
severe  an  enactment  was  passed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  against 
"  any  person,  -whether  natural  born  or  stranger,  to  be  seen 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gipsies,  or  disg^Jised  like  them,"  In 
the  law  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  first  passed  against 
the  Gipsies,  in  Spain,  a  class  of  people  is  mentioned,  in  eon- 
junction  with  them,  but  distinguished  from  them,  by  the 
name  of  "  foreign  tinkers."  Philip  III.,  at  Belan,  in  Portu- 
gal, in  1619,  commands  all  Gipsies  to  quit  the  kingdom 
'within  six  months.  "  Those  who  should  wish  to  remain  are 
to  establish  themselves  in  cities,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  use  Uie  dress,  nam6,  and  language,  in  order,  that  foras- 
jnnch  as  they  are  not  such  by  nation,  (!)  this  name,  and  man- 
ner of  life,  may  be  for  evermore  confounded  and  Ibrgotten(I)" 
Philip  IV.,  on  the  8th  May,  1633,  declares  **  that  they  are 
not  Gipsies  by  origin  or  nature,  but  have  adopted  this  form 
of  life  (1)"  This  idea  of  "  Gitanos  not  being  Gitanos,  and 
not  proceeding  from  any  infected  root,"  was  not  original 
with  Charles  HI.,  in  1783  ;  his  proclamation  having  been  in 
formal  keepii^  with  previous  ones,  whether  of  nis  own 
country,  or,  as  in  Scotland,  in  1603,  "  recommended  by  the 
example  of  some  other  realm,"  (page  111.)  Thei-e  had  evi- 
dently been  a  great  curiosity  to  know  who  some  of  the  "  not 
Gipsies  by  origin  and  nature,"  (evidently  judging  from  their 
appearance,)  could  be ;  for  Philip  IV.  enacts,  "  that  tliey 
ehall,  within  two  months,  leave  the  quarters  where  now  they 
Uve  with  the  denomination  of  Cfitanoa,  and  that  they  shall 
separate  from  each  other,  and  mingle  with  the  other  mhaln- 
tmt«:  that  the  ministers  of  justice  are  to  observe,  with  par- 
ticular dUigenee,  whether  they  hdd  communication  wiih  each  • ' 
other,  or  mairy  among  themselves." 

The  "  foreign  tinkers"  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  the  individuals  distinguished  from 
the  Gipsies  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  doubtle^  mixed 
Oiptdes ;  whose  relationship  with  the  Gipsies  proper,  and 
isolation  from  the  common  natives,  are  very  distinctly  pointed 
out  in  the  above  extract  from  the  law  of  Philip  fv.  Mr. 
Borrow  expresses  a  great  difficult  to  understand  who  these 
people  could  be,  lY  not  Gipsies.  How  easy  it  is  to  get  quit 
of  the  difficulty,  by  concluding  that  they  were  Gipsies  whoso 
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blood,  perhaps  for  the  most  part,  was  native  ;  and  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  body  m  the  manner  explained  in  the 
Preface  to  this  work,  and  more  fully  illnstrated  in  this  Dis- 
quisition. If  Mr.  Borrow  found  in  Spain  a  half-pay  captain, 
in  the  serrice  of  Donna  Isabel,  with  flaaxn  hair,  a  tAmvugk 
Gipsy,  who  spoke  Gipsy  and  Latin,  with  great  fluency,  and 

"  his  coQSin,  Jara,  in  al!  probability  another  Gipsy,  what  diffi- 
culty can  there  be  in  believing  that  the  "  foreign  tinkers," 
or  tinkers  of  any  kind,  now  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  are, 
like  the  same  class  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Gipsies  of 

'  mixed  blood  ?  Indeed,  the  yonng  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  informs  me  that  the  Gipsies  in  Spain  are  very  much 
mixed,  Mr.  Borrow  himself  admits  that  the  Gipsy  blood  in 
Spain  has  been  mixed ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  old  Gipsy 
connts,  he  says :  "  It  was  the  counts  who  determined  what  in- 
dividuals were  to  be  admitted  into  the  fellowship  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Gitanos They  (the  Gipsies)  were 

not  to  teach  the  language  to  any  bnt  those  who,  by  birth  or 
inaitguration,  belonged  to  that  sect."  And  he  gives  a 
case  in  poiot,  in  the  bookseller  of  Logrono,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  only  daughter  of  a  Gitano  count ;  open  whose 
death,  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  succeeded  to  the  author- 
ity whicli  he  had  exercised  in  the  tribe.  If  the  Gipsies  in 
Spain  were  not  mixed  in  point  of  blood,  why  should  they 
have  taken  Mr.  Borrow  for  a  Gipsy,  as  he  said  they  did  ? 
The  perseentions  to  which  the  race  in  Spain  were  subjected 
were  calculated  to  lead  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood,  as  in 
Scotland,  for  t)je  reasons  given  in  the  Preface  ;  but,  perhaps, 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  as  the  Spanish  Acts  seem  to  havo 
given  the  tribe  an  opportonity  of  escape,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  settling,  (Sjc.,  &c.,  wliich  would  probably  be  complied 
-with,  nominally,  for  the  time  being:  while  the  face  of  part 
of  the  country  would  afford  a  refuge  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over.    (See  pages  71  and  114.) 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  people,  described  by 
Paget,  in  his  travels  in  Central  Europe,  are  mixed  Gipsies. 
He  says :  "  In  almost  every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
■are  to  be  found  a  kind  of  wandering  tinkers,  wire-workers, 
and  menders  of  crockery,  whose  language  appears  to  be 
that  of  the  Sclaves,  who  travel  abou^  and,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, return  to  their  own  settlements,  where  the  women  and 
children  remain  durir^  their  absence."      The  wandering 
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SothTelsh,  perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Paget,  may  be 
mixed  Gipsies.  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  tlicy  are 
spoken  of  as  "  a  vagabond  pocq)le,  in  the  eouth  of  Germany, 
who  have  Eometimes  been  ctmfounded  with  the  Gipsies." 
The  appearance  of  snch  persons  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  being,  or  not  being,  members  of  Gipsydom.* 

I  will  now  conBider  vie  present  condition  of  the  Scottish 
Gipsies.  But,  to  commence  with,  what  is  the  native  capacity 
of  a  Gipsy  ?  It  is  good.  Take  a  common  tinkering  Gipsy,' 
without  a  particle  of  edaoation,  and  compare  him  with  a' 
common  native,  without  a  particle  of  education,  and  the  tin-' 
ker,  in  point  of  smartness,  is  worth,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  the 
other.  If  not  a  leankod,  he  is  at  least  a  travelled,  Athenian, 
considerably  rubbed  up  by  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 
This  is  the  proper  way  by  which  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
of  a  Gipsy.  It  will  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  coun- 
tries and  circumstances  in  which  be  is  found.  Grellmann, 
about  the  year  1780,  says,  of  evidently  the  more  original 
kind  of  Hungarian  Gipsies  :  "  Imagine  a  people  of  childish 
thoughts,  whose  minds  are  filled  with  raw,  undigested  con- 
ceptions, guided  more  by  sense  than  reason,  and  using  under- 
standing and  reflection  only  so  far  as  Uiey  promote  the 
gratifioation  of  any  particular  appetite ;  and  yon  have  a 
perfect  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  the  Gipsies." 
"  They  are  lively,  uncommonly  loquacious,  fickle  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  consequently,  inconstant  in  their  pursuits."  Bischoff, 
in  speaking  of  the  German  Gipsies,  in  1827,  says :  "  They 
have  a  good  understanding,  an  excellent  memory,  are  quick 
of  comprehension,  lively  and  talkative."  Mr.  Borrow,  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  very  lowest,  and  most  ignorant,  class 
of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  says :  "  They  seem  to  hunt  for  their 
bread,  as  if  they  were  not  of  the  human,  but  rather  of  the 
animal,  species,  and,  in  lieu  of  reason,  were  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  instinct,  which  assists  them  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, and  no  further."  I  admit  that  this  class  of  Gipsies 
may  have  as  little  intellect  as  there  is  in  an  ant-oatcher'B 
nose,  but  the  remark  can  apply  to  them  exclusively. 

Without  taking  into  account  any  opinion  expressed  br 
other  writers  on  me  Gipsies,  Mr.  Borrow  says :  "  Should  it 

*  Paget  Mjs  tliese  tinkera  lesTs  their  womea  sod  children  Bt  home  when 
on  thrar  travels.  That  is  not  cnBtomory  with  the  tiibe^  although  it  may 
bo  thtir  halut  in  the  Austrian  dominioiia. 
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be  urged  that  certain  IftdiTidndB  have  fonnd  tfaem  very  dif' 
ferent  from  That  thej  are  re)»%Beiitcd  in  theee  ToimneB, 
('The  Gipsies  in  Spain,')  he  Tould  frankly  saj^  tiiat  he 
yields  no  credit  to  the  presumed  fact"  Ana  he  refers  his 
readers  to  his  Spanish-Gipsy  Tocabulary  for  the  words  hoem 
and  kocua,  ae  a  reasoo  for  such  an  opinion  I  He  himself 
gives  descriptioQS  of  qaite  a  different  caste.  For  example, 
lie  speaks  of  a  rich  Gipsy  appearing  in  a  fair,  at  Leon,  in 
Spaiu,  with  a  twaity  tbousand  dolmr  credit  in  his  pocket. 
And  of  another  Gipsy,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
visited  the  most  remote  and  remarkable  porticHis  of  the  world, 
"  passing  over  it  like  a  oload ;"  and  who  spoke  several  dia- 
lects of  the  Malay,  and  nnderstood  the  original  laugaage  of 
Java.  This  Gipey,  he  says,  dealt  in  precious  stwies  and 
poisons ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bey  or  satrap  in  Persia, 
or  Turkey,  whom  he  has  not  snpplied  with  both.  In  Mos- 
cow, he  says,  "  There  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stately 
houses,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and  are  behind  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Bnssians,  neither  in  appearance  nor 
mental  acquirements."  From  these  specimens,  one  might 
naturally  conclude  that  there  was  some  room  for  discrimi- 
nation among  different  classes  of  Gipsies,  instead  trf  rating 
tliem  as  havi^  the  intellect  of  ant-catchers. 

When  the  Gipsira  appeared  in  Scotland,  the  natives  them- 
selves, as  I  have  alrea^  said,  were  nearly  whoUy  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  Gipsies,  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
being  smart,  presumptuous,  overbearing,  audacious  fellows, 
seem  to  have  assumed  great  importance,  and  been  looked 
upon  as  no  small  people  by  the  authorities  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  In  every  country  in  which  they  have 
settled,  they  seem  to  have  instinctavely  and  very  readily 
appreciated  the  wa^B  and  spirit  of  the  people,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  preserved  what  belonged  particularly  to 
themselves — their  Gipsyism.  Gipsj'dom  being,  in  its  very 
essence,  a  "  working  in  among  other  people,"  "  a  people 
witbin  a  people,"  it  followed,  that  marries  between  adopted 
Gipsies,  and  even  Gipsies  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  na- 
tives, would  be  encouraged,  were  it  only  to  contribute  to 
their  existence  in  the  countiy.  The  issue  of  such  marriages, 
go  where  they  might,  would  become  centres  of  little  Gipsy 
circles,  which,  in  their  turn,  would  throw  off  members  uiat 
would  become  the  centres  of  other  little  Gipsy  circles ;  the 
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teaTcn  of  Gipsydotn  leavetiiiig  into  a  lump  ereiTthiiig  that 
proceeded  oat  of  itselC  To  SDch  an  extent  hae  tfais  been 
followed,  that,  at  the  present  dxj,  the  Scottish  Gipsies — at 
least  the  generality  of  (hem — have  every  ontward  charac- 
teristic of  Scotchmen.  But  the  eecret  of  being  Gipsies, 
which  they  carry  in  their  bosoms,  makes  them  appear  a  little 
queer  t«  others ;  they  have  a  something  about  them  that 
makes  them  look  somewhat  odd  to  (Jic  other  Scotchman,  who 
is  not  "  one  of  them,"  althongh  he  does  not  know  the  cause 
of  it. 

Upon,  or  shortly  after,  their  arrival,  they  seem  to  have 
divided  the  countiy  among  themselves ;  each  tribe  exercis- 
ing Ob  rights  over  its  own  territory,  to  the  cxclusiou  of 
others,  jnst  as  a  native  lord  wonld  have  done  agunst  other 
natives ;  with  a  system  of  passes,  regulated  by  coancils  of 
local  or  provincm  chieftains,  and  a  king  over  all.  The 
Scottish  Gipsies,  from  the  very  first,  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  versed  in  their  vocation,  from  having  had  about 
a  hondred  years'  experience,  in  some  other  part  of  Europe, 
before  they  settled  in  Scotland ;  althongh  stragglers  of  their 
race  evidently  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  eountrj' 
many  years  before.  What  might  nave  been  the  number  of 
Gipsies  then  in  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  it 
must  liave  been  considerable,  if  we  judge  from  what  is  said 
la  Wraxall's  History  of  France,  vol,  2,  page  32,  wheo,  in 
reference  to  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  he  states, 
that,  in  her  reign,  the  Gipsies  thronghout  England  were  sup- 
posed to  exceed  ten  thousand.  The  employments  of  the 
original  Gipsies,  within  their  respective  districts,  seem  to 
have  been  what  is  described  under  the  head  of  Tweed-dale 
and  Clydesdale  Gipsies ;  that  is,  tinkering,  making  spoons 
and  other  wares,  petty  trading,  telling  fortunes,  living  as 
much  as  possible  at  free-qnarters,  dealing  in  horses,  and 
visiting  fairs.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  those  who  trav- 
elled Tweed-dale,  for  example,  always  averaged  about  the 
same  number,  down  to  the  time  of  tiie  American  IlevolutioD, 
(except  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  when  they  would  have 
the  country  pretty  much  to  themselves,)  and  were  confined 
to  such  of  the  families  of  the  respective  tribes,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  these  families,  in  whom  the  right  was  hereditary. 
The  consequence  seems  to  have  been,  that  perhaps  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  bad  to  betake  themselves  to 
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tuwDB  and  villages,  and  engage  in  -whatever  they  conld  pos- 
sibly torn  their  hands  to.  Some  would,  of  course,  take  to 
the  highway,  and  kindred  fields  of  industry.  Admitting 
that  the  circnmBtances  attending  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at 
that  time,  and  subsequently,  wei'e  the  earoe,  as  regards  the 
manner  of  making  a  living,  which  attend  those  in  England, 
at  the  present  day,  (with  this  difference,  that  they  conld 
more  easily  roam  at  large  then  than  now,)  and  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  how  the  surplus  of 
the  tented  Gipsy  population  was  disposed  of.  Among  the 
English  Gipsies  of  to-day,  taking  year  with  year,  and  tent 
with  tent,  there  is,  yearly,  a  continual  moving  out  of  the  tent ; 
a  kind  of  Gipsy  crop  is  annually  gathered  from  tented  Gip- 
sydom ;  and  some  of  these  gradually  find  themselves  drawn 
int»  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  or  manual  labour,  even 
to  working  in  coal-mines  and  iron-works ;  others  become 
peddlers,  itinerant  auctioneers,  and  tramps  of  almost  every 
imaginable  kind ;  not  to  speak  of  those  who  visit  fairs,  in 
.various  capacities,  or  engage  in  various  settled  traffic. 

Put  a  Gipsy  to  any  occupation  you  like,  and  he  shows  a 
capability  and  handiness  that  is  astonishing,  if  he  can  only 
m'jster  up  steadiness  in  his  new  vocation.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  break  him  off  the  tent ;  he  will  return,  and  lounge,  for 
weeks  tt^ether,  aboat  that  of  his  father,  or  some  other  rela- 
^ve.  But  get  him  fairly  out  of  the  tent,  married,  and,  in  a 
degree,  settled  to  some  occupation,  in  a  town  where  there 
are  not  too  many  of  his  own  race  in  close  proximity  to  him, 
but  where  he  gets  mixed  up,  in  his  daily  avocation,  with  the 
common  nativea,  and  he  sooner  or  later  falls  into  the  ranks. 
Still,  bis  intimate  associations  are  always  with  Gipsies ;  for 
'  his  ardent  attachment  to  his  people,  and  a  corresponding 
resentment  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  it,  keep  him 
_  aloof  from  any  intimate  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  in- 
'  habitants  ;  his  associations  with  them  hardly  ever  extending 
beyond  the  commons  or  the  public-house.  If  he  experiencea 
an  attack  from  his  old  habits,  he  will  take  to  the  tramp,  from 
town  to  town,  working  at  his  mechanical  occupation ;  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  children  at  home.  But  it  is  not  long  before 
he  returns.  His  children,  having  been  bom  and  reared  in  a 
town,  become  habituated  to  a  settled  life,  like  other  people. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ambition  about  every  Gipsy, 
which  1b  displayed,  among  the  humble  classes,  in  all  kuda 
9C 
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of  atMetic  exercises.*  The  same  peculiarity  is  discernible 
among  the  educated  Scottish  Gipsies.  CanTing  abont  witii 
them  the  secret  of  being  Gipsies,  which  they  assume  would 
be  a  terrible  imputation  cast  upon  them  bj  tiie  ordioary  na< 
tives,  if  they  knew  of  it,  they,  as  it  were,  fly  up,  like  game- 
cocks, and  show  a  dispositiou  to  surpass  the  others  in  one 
way  or  other ;  particularly  as  they  consider  themselves  bel- 
ter than  the  common  inhabitants.  They  must  always  be 
"  cock  of  the  company,"  master  of  ceremonies,  or  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  if  possible.  The  reader  may  ask,  how 
do  they  consider  themselves  better  than  the  ordinary  natives  ? 
And  I  answer,  that,  from  having  been  so  long  in  Scotland, 
they  are  Scotchmen,  (as  indeed  tfiey  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
point  of  blood,)  and  consider  themselves  as  good  as  the 
others— nay,  smarter  than  others  in  the  same  sphere,  which, 
generally  speaking,  they  are ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  being 
Gipsies,  a  great  deal  better.  They  pique  themselves  on 
their  descent,  and  on  being  in  possession  of  secrets  which 
are  peculiarly  and  exclusively  theirs,  and  which  they  im- 
agine no  o&er  knows,  or  will  ever  know.  They  feel  that 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  those  mysterious  beings  who  are 
an  enigma  to  others,  no  less  than  to  themselves.  Besides 
this  vanity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Gipsy  everywhere,  the  - 
Scottish  Gipsies  have  chimed  in  with  all  the  native  Scotoh 
ideas  of  danism,  kith,  kin,  and  consequence,  as  regards 
family,  descent,  and  so  forth ;  and  applied  them  so  pecu- 
liarly to  themselves,  as.  to  render  their  opinion  of  their  body 
as  sometiiiQg  of  no  small  importance.  Some  of  them, 
whose  descent  leads  them  more  directly  back  to  the  tented 
stock,  speak  of  their  families  having  poaaessed  this  district 
or  the  other  district  of  the  country,  as  much,  almost,  as  we 
would  expect  to  hear  from  some  native  Scottish  chieftain, 

As  regards  the  various  phases  of  history  through  which 
many  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  passed,  we  can  only  form 
an  estimate  from  what  has  been  observed  in  recent  times. 
The  further  back,  however,  we  go,  the  greater  were  their 
facilities  to  rise  to  a  position  in  socie^ ;  for  this  reason, 


■  "  I  was  one  of  these  Tenninona  ones,  one  of  these  great  Bin-breedere ; 
I  infected  all  the  yonth  of  the  town  where  I  was  bom  with  all  manner  of 
youthful  vanitie*.  The  neighbours  counted  toe  so ;  my  pnctice  [H«T«d  ma 
BO :  wherefore  Christ  Jesus  took  me  first,  and  taUsg  me  first,  tho  omtapc* 
WW  mncb  allayed  all  the  town  over.* — Banyan 
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that  a  very  little  education,  joined  to  ^d  natural  talents, 
were  all  that  was  necessary,  in  a  mixed  Gipsy,  to  raise 
himself  in  the  world,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude.  He 
could  leave  the  district  in  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
travelled,  with  his  parents ;  settle  in  a  town  where  he 
was  not  personally  known ;  commence  some  traffic,  and, 
by  his  inaastry,  gradually  raise  himself  up,  and  acquire 
wealth.  He  would  not  lack  a  proper  degree  of  innate  man- 
ners, or  personal  dignity,  to  deport  himself  with  propriety 
in  any  ordinary  company  into  which  he  might  enter.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  in  Scotland,  a  poor  Gipsy  will  commence 
life  with  a  wheelbarrow,  then  get  a  donkey-cart,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  have  a  very  respectable  crockery-ahop.  I  am  in- 
timate with  an  English  mixed  Gipsy  family,  the  father  of 
which  commenced  life  as  a  basket-maker,  was  afterwards  a 
constable,  and  now  occasionally  travels  with  the  tent  His 
son  is  an  M.  D.,  for  I  have  seen  bis  diploma ;  and  is  a  smart, 
intelligent  fellow,  and  quite  an  adept  at  chemistry.  To 
illustrate  the  change  that  has  taken  place  among  some  of  the 
Scottish  Gipsies,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  I  may  mention 
that  the  grand-diildren  of  a  prominent  Gipsy,  mentioned  in 
chapter  V .,  follow,  at  the  present  day  the  medical,  the  legal, 
and  the  mercantile  professions.  Such  occurrences  have  bcea 
frequent  in  Scotland.  There  are  the  cases  mentioned  by  our 
author ;  such  as  one  of  the  Faas  rising  to  such  eminence  in 
the  mercantile  world,  at  Dunbar ;  and  another  who  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  ; 
and  the  Baillie  family,  which  famished  a  captain  and  a 
quarter-master  to  the  army,  and  a  country  surgeon.  These 
are  but  instances  of  many  others,  if  they  were  but  known- 
Some  may  object,  that  these  were  not  full-blood  Gipsies. 
That,  I  readily  admit.  But  the  objection  is  more  nominal 
than  real.  If  a  white  were  to  proceed  to  the  interior  of , 
the  American  continent,  and  cast  bis  lot  with  a  tribe  of) 
Indians,  his  children  would,  of  course,  be  expected  to  be> 
superior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  children  of  the  native 
blood  exclusively,  owing  to  what  the  father  might  be  sup- 
posed to  teach  them.  But  it  is  difTerent  in  the  case  of  a 
white  marrying  a  Scottish  Gipsy  woman,  born  and  reared  in 
the  same  community  with  himself :  for  the  white,  in  general 
cases,  brings  only  his  blood,  which  enables  the  children,  if 
they  take  after  himself,  in  appearance,  to  enter  such  places 
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as  the  black  Gipsies  would  not  enter,  or  might  not  be 
allowed  to  enter.  The  white  father,  in  such  a  case,  ntght 
not  even  be  bo  intelligent  aa  the  Gipsy  mother.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  individuals  to  whom  I  have  alkded  were  nothing 
but  Gipsies ;  possibly  they  did  not  know  when,  or  thnragh 
whom,  the  white  blood  was  introduced  amone  them  ;  they 
knew,  at  least,  that  they  were  Gipsies,  and  that  the  linkg 
which  coDnected  them  with  the  past  were  Bnbstantially 
Oipsy  links.  Besides  the  Scottish  Gipsies  rising  to  respect- 
able positions  in  life,  by  their  own  exertions,  I  can  well  be- 
lieve that  Gipsydom  has  been  well  brought  up  through  iie 
female  line ;  especially  at  a  time  when  females,  and  pa^ticl^ 
larly  country  females,  were  rude  and  all  but  nneducated. 
Who  more  capable  of  doing  that  than  the  lady  Baillies,  of 
Tweed-dale,  and  the  lady  Wilsons,  of  Stirlingshire  1  Such 
Gipsy  girls  could  "  turn  natives  round  tbeir  little  fingers," 
and  act,  in  a  way,  the  lady  at  once  ;  "  torn  over  a  new  l«if;" 
and  "pin  it  down.j"  and  conduct  themselves  with  great 
propriety. 

Upon  a  superior  Scottish  Gijffiy  settling  in  a  town,  and 
especially  a  small  town,  and  wishing  to  appear  respectable, 
he  wonld  naturally  take  a  pew  in  the  cimrch,  and  attend 
public  worship,  were  it  only,  as  our  author  asserts,  to  hide 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy.  Because,  among  the  Scotch, 
there  is  that  prying  inqnisitiveness  into  their  neighboors' 
affairs,  that  compels  a  person  to  be  very  circumspect,  in  all 
his  actions,  movements,  and  expressions,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
thought  anything  of,  at  all.  The  habit  of  attending  church 
would  then  become  as  regular,  in  the  Gipsy's  famUy,  as  in 
the  families  of  the  ordinary  natives,  and,  io  a  great  mcasnrc, 
proceed  from  as  legitimate  a  motive.  The  family  wonld  be 
very  polite,  indeed,  extra  polite,  to  their  neighbours.  After 
they  nad  lulled  to  sleep  every  suspicion  of  what  they  were, 
or,  by  their  really  good  conduct,  had,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  "  ceased  to  be  Gipsies,"  tiiey  would  naturally 
encourage  a  formal  acquaintance  with  respectable  (and 
nothing  but  respectable,)  people  in  the  place.  The  Gipsy 
himself,  a  really  good  fellow  at  heart,  honourable  in  his 
dealings,  but  fond  of  a  bargain,  when  he  could  drive  a  bai^ 
gain,  and,  moreover,  a  jovial  fellow,  would  natnraliy  make 
plenty  of  business  and  outrdoor  friends,  at  least.  Basing  in 
circumstances  and  the  public  esteem,  he  makes  np  bin  lund 
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ihat  his  children  oni^ht  to  he  something  better  than  himself, 
at  all  events ;  in  snort,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  behind 
those  of  his  respectable  neighbonra.  Some  of  them  he, 
therefore,  edncates  for  a  liberal  profession.  The  Gippy 
himself  becomes  more  and  more  ambitious :  besides  attead- 
ing  church,  he  must  become  aa  elder  of  the  church  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  grace  of  God  takes  hold  of  him,  and  brings 
bim  into  the  fold.  He  and  his  wife  conduct  themselves 
with  ranch  propriety  ;  but  some  of  the  boys  are  rather  wild  j 
the  girls,  however,  behave  well.  Altogether,  the  whole 
family  is  very  much  thought  of.  Such  is  a  Scottish  Gipsy 
family,  (the  parents  of  which  are  now  dead,)  that  I  have  in 
my  mind  at  the  present  moment.  No  suspicion  existed  in 
regard  to  the  father,  but  there  was  a  breath  of  suspicion  in 
regard  to  the  mother.  But  what  difference  did  that  make? 
What  knowledge  bad  the  public  of  the  nature  of  Qipsydom  ? 
Consider,  then,  that  the  process  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less,  for  at  least  the 
last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  I  mav  well  ask, 
where  might  we  not  expect  to  meet  with  Gipsies,  lu  Scotland, 
at  the  present  day  ?  And  I  reply,  that  we  will  meet  with 
them  in  every  sphere  of  Scottish  life,  not  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  very  highest.  There  are  Gipsies  among  the  very  best 
Edinburgh  families.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Scotchmen, 
youths  and  men  of  middle  age,  of  education  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  follow  very  respectable  occupations,  that  are 
Gipsies,  and  who  admit  that  they  are  Gipsies.  But,  apart 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  ask,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  pillar  of  the  Scottish  church,  at  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  occasiou  of  founding  a  society  for  the  reformation 
of  the  poor  class  of  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  frequently  there- 
after, said  that  he  himself  was  a  Gipsy  ?  I  ask,  again,  is  not 
that  a  fact  1  It  is  a  fact.  And  sudi  a  man  I  Such  prayers  I 
Such  deep-toned,  soiorous  piety  t  Such  candour  1  Such 
judgment  I  Such  amiability  of  manneml  How  much  re* 
Bpected  1  How  worthy  of  respect  I  The  good,  the  godly, 
the  saintly  doctor  I    When  wiU  we  meet  his  like  again  ?* 

■  "  Orand  wu  tHa  repose  of  Ui  lotlj  brow,  dark  eje,  and  upset  of  loft 
and  melaochol V  meuing.  It  wu  k  &cc  from  which  every  evil  uid  mtUiIt 
punoa  Beemed  purged.  A  deep  graTitj  kj  upon  his  conntenftsm,  vrbica 
toA  the  eoleiDnity,  wichont  the  etenineBB,  of  one  of  our  old  reformerB.  Ton 
could  almost  taav^  *  ^"^  completiog  its  apoMolie  chaniel«T.* 
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This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  high-class  Scottish  GifOT 
family — the  Falls,  vho  settled  at  Dunbar,  as  merchants,  al- 
luded to  nnder  tiie  chapter  on  Border  Gipaie'*.*  Who  can 
doubt  that  tiiey  were  Gipsies  to  the  last  ?  How  could  they 
avoid  being  Gipsies  ?  The  Gipsies  were  their  people ;  their 
blood  was  Gipsy  blood.  How  could  they  get  rid  of  their 
blood  and  descent?  Could  they  throw  either  off,  as  they 
would  an  old  coat  1  Could  medical  science  rid  them  of 
either  ?  Assuredly  not.  They  admitted  their  descent,  over 
their  cuj)8.  But  being  descendants  of  Gipsia,  and  yet  not 
Gipsies,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  principles  which 
regulate  the  descent  of  other  Gii^y  families  applied  equally 
to  theirs.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Fall  had  the  history  of  her 
people,  in  the  act  of  leaving  Yethobn,  represented  in  tapes- 
ti7,  may  be  taken  as  but  a  straw  that  indicated  how  the 
wind  blew.  Was  not  old  Will  Faa,  the  Gipsy  king,  down 
to  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  first  American  war,  admitted 
to  their  hospitality  as  a  relative  ?    And  do  not  the  Scottish 

*  Bnriii  sDudeB  to  thu  bmily,  thai :  "  Passed  tiirongh  tbe  moaV  glorioM 
Mm  coimtrj  I  sver  »w,  till  I  reached  DaDbsr,  s  neat  little  (owd.  Dine 
with  Provoat  Fall,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  most  respectable  character, 
but  indescribHble,  aa  ha  eihibita  no  marked  truta.  Urs.  Fall,  a  genias  in 
-''-"ng;  fully  more  clever  in  the  fine  arta  and  aciencaa  Ihan  my  friend 


BsilUe.  of  Lamingtoo,  is  one  boar's  bead,  couped.  In  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  (1S3S,)  appears  tbe  following  notice  of  thia  bmilj  :  "  A  binily, 
of  the  name  of  Fall,  eatablisbed  themselTes  at  Dunbar,  and  became,  during 
the  laat  centnry,  the  most  extensive  merchants  in  Scotland.  TLey  wero 
long  the  cbief  magiatrates  of  the  burgh,  and  preferred  the  public  good  to 
tbeir  own  profit.  They  have  left  no  one  to  bear  their  name,  not  nwn  a 
tlone  to  UUakert  Ihty  lie  ;  but  they  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  en. 
terprise  and  public  spirit."  There  is  apparently  a  reaeoa  for  "  not  aven  a 
■tone  being  loft  to  lell  where  they  lie;"  for  in  Hoylond's  "  Snrrey  of  the 
Oipaiea"  appeared  the  account  of  Baillie  9milli,  In  which  it  is  said ;  "  The 
descendantB  of  Foa  now  lake  the  name  of  Fall,  from  the  Mesera.  Pall,  of 
Dunbar,  who,  tbey  pride  themselves  in  aaying.-  art  of  tla  tamt  itoek  and 
lineage  ,"  which  seems  to  have  frightened  their  cocneiionB  at  being  known 

Let  all  that  baa  been  said  of  tbe  Falls  be  considered  oa  their  moaument 
■ad  ejdtaph ;  to  that  thdr  memories  may  be  preserved  as  long  aa  this 
work  axista. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  Captain  Fall  was,  who  viuted 
Dunbar,  with  an  American  ship-nf-var,  during  the  time  of  Paul  Jones.  Qe 
mizht  have  been  a  desceadont  of  a  Gipsy,  sent  to  the  plantations,  in  the 
olden  timea.  There  are,  aa  I  have  said  before,  a  great  many  sciona  of  Oipsf 
Faas,  nnder  one  name  or  other,  scattered  over  the  wocUL 
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Gipsies,  at  the  present  day,  claim  them  to  have  been  Gip- 
sies ?  Why  might  not  the  Falls  glory  in  being  Egyptians 
among  themselves,  but  not  to  others  ?  Were  not  their  an- 
cestors kiiigat  "Wee  kings,"  no  donbt,  but  still  kings; 
one  of  them  being  the  "  loved  John  Paw,"  of  James  V.,  whom 
all  the  ti-ibe  consider  as  a  great  man,  (which,  doubtless,  lie 
was,  in  that  barbarous  age,)  and  the  principal  of  the  thirteen 
patriarchs  of  Scottish  Gipsydom.  Was  not  a  Gipsy  king, 
(themselves  being  Gipsies,)  an  ancestor  of  far  more  respect, 
in  their  eyes,  than  the  fonnder  of  a  native  family,  in  their 
neighljourhood  ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  a  com- 
mon country  snip,  and  most  likely  commenced  life  with 
*'  whipping  the  cat"  around  the  country,  for  fivepence  a 
day,  and  victuals  and  clippings?* 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  these  Falls  must  have  con- 
sidered themselves  a  world  better  than  other  people,  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  Gipsies,  as  all  Gipsies  do,  arising, 
in  part,  from  that  antagonistic  spirit  of  opposition  which  the 
prejudice  of  their  fellow-creatures  is  so  much  calculated  to 
stir  np  in  their  minds.  Saying,  over  their  cnps,  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  Faws,  the  historical  Gipsy  name 
in  Scotland,  did  not  divulge  very  much  to  the  public.  For 
what  idea  had  the  public  of  the  working  of  Gipsydom — 
what  idea  of  the  Gipsy  language  ?  Did  the  public  know  of 
the  existence  of  a  Gipsy  language  in  Scotland  ?  lu  all  prob- 
ability, it  generally  did  not.  If  the  public  heard  a  Tinkler 
nse  a  strange  word,  all  that  it  would  think  of  it  would  be, 
that  it  was  cant,  confined  to  vagalwnds  strolling  the  coun- 
try. Would  it  ever  dream  that  what  the  vagabonds  used 
was  carefully  preserved  and  spoken  among  the  great 
Falls,  of  Dunbar,  within  the  sanctity  of  their  own  dwellings, 
as  it  assuredly  must  have  been  ?  Would  the  public  believe 
in  such  a  thing,  if  even  its  own  ears  were  made  tie  witnesses 
to  it  ?  Was  the  love  which  the  Falls  had  for  their  Yeth- 
olm  connexion  confined  to  a  mere  group  of  their  ancestors 
worked  in  tapestry  ?  Where  was  me  Gipsy  language,  dur- 
ing all  this  time  ?  Assuredly  it  was  well  preserved  in  their 
family.  If  it  showed  the  least  symptoms  of  falling  off,  how 
easily  conld  the  mothers  bring  into  the  family,  as  servants, 

*  Whi^ng  the  col :  Tailoring  from  hoase  to  honse.  The  tat  Is  vhipptd 
by  femaleB,  as  ««U  fui  males,  in  America,  in  some  parts  of  which  tbe  es- 
pccsslon  is  current. 
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other  Gipsies,  who  ■would  teach  it  to  the  children  1  For,  he- 
Bides  the  dazzling  hold  which  the  Gipsy  langnage  takes  of 
the  mind  of  a  Gipsj,  as  the  language  of  those  black,  mysteri- 
ous heroes  from  whom  they  are  descended,  the  keeping  of  it 
up  forma  the  foundation  of  that  self-respect  which  a  Gipsy 
has  for  himself,  amidst  the  prejudice  of  the  world ;  from 
which,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  whatever  his  position  in 
life,  or  character,  or  associations,  may  be,  he  considers  him- 
self separated.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  the  do- 
meetica  about  this  Fall  family  were  Gipsies  of  one  caste, 
colour,  condition,  or  what  not 

Then,  we  are  told  that  Miss  Fall,  who  married  Sir  John 
Anstruliier,  of  Elie,  baronet,  was  looked  down  upon  by  her 
husband's  friends,  and  received  no  other  name  tian  Jenny 
Faa ;  and  that  she  was  indirectly  twitted  with  being  a 
Gipsy,  by  the  rabble,  while  attending  an  election  in  wliich 
Sir  John  was  a  candidate.  What  real  satisfaction  could  Jenny, 
or  any  other  Gipsy,  have  for  ordinary  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, when  she  was  conscious  of  being  what  she  was,  and  how 
she  was  spoken  of,  by  her  husband's  relatives  and  the  public 
generally?  She  would  take  comfort  in  telling  her  "  wonder- 
ful story"  to  her  children,  (for  I  presume  Me  would  have 
children,)  who  would  sympathize  with  her  ;  and  in  convers- 
ing with  such  of  her  own  race  as  were  near  her,  were  it 
only  her  trusty  domestics.  It  is  the  Gipsy  woman  who  feela 
the  prejudice  that  exists  towards  her  race  the  most  acutely; 
for  she  has  the  rearing  of  the  children,  and  broods  more 
over  the  history  of  her  people.  As  the  needle  turns  to  the 
pole,  so. does  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy  woman  to  Gipsydom. 

We  are  likewise  told  that  this  eminent  Gipsy  family  were 
connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Footiea,  of  Balgonie  ;  the 
Coutts,  afterwards  bankers ;  Collector  Whyte,  of  Kirkaldy, 
and  Collector  Melville,  of  Dunbar.  We  may  assume,  as  a 
mathematical  certain^,  that  Gipsydom,  la  a  refined  form,  is 
in  existonce  in  the  descendants  of  these  families,  particu- 
larly in  such  of  them  as  were  connected  with  this  Gipsy 
family  by  the  female  side.* 

■  Of  the  OiprieB  at  HoBooir,  the  folloirliig  ia  the  Bobsttnee  of  what  Hr. 
Borrow  says :  "  ThoBa  who  hsTe  been  accuatomed  to  consider  the  Gipay  aa 

a  wanderiDg  ontcaat wjll  be  anrprised  to  learn  that, 

amoDgit  the  Oipuee  of  Uoccow,  then  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stale); 
honaea,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and  ore  behind  the  higher  order  diF 
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A  person  who  has  never  considered  this  subject,  or  any 
other  cognate  to  it,  may  imagine  that  a  Gmay  reproaches 
himself  -veith  his  own  blood.  Pshaw  1  W here  will  yon 
find  a  man,  or  a  tribe  of  men,  under  the  heavens,  that  will 
do  that  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  it.  All  men 
venerate  their  ancestors,  whoever  they  have  been.  A  Gijey 
is,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  prond  of  his  blood,  "  I  have 
very  little  of  the  blood,  myseH''  said  one  of  them,  "  but  just 
come  and  see  my  wife  I"  But  people  may  say  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Palls  were  thieves.  And  were  not  all  the 
Borderers,  in  their  way,  the  worst  kind  of  thieves  1  They 
might  not  have  stolen  from  their  nearest  relatives  ;  but,  with 
that  exception,  did  they  not  steal  from  each  other  ?  Now, 
Gipsies  never,  or  hardly  ever,  steal  from  each  other.  Were 
not  all  the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs  thieves  of  the  first 
water  ?  Were  not  the  Scotta  and  the  Kers  thieves,  long 
after  the  Gipsies  entered  Scotland  7  When  the  servants  of 
SeottofHarden  drove  oat  hislastcow,  and  said,  "There  goes 
Harden's  cow,"  did  not  the  old  cow-stealer  say,  "  It  will  soon 
be  Harden's  fc«e"— meaning,  that  he  would  set  out  on  a  cow- 
stealing  expedition  ?  In  fact,  he  lived  upon  spoil.  Was  it 
not  bis  lady's  custom,  on  the  last  bullock  being  killed,  to 
place  OD  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  being  uncovered,  was 
found  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs — a  hint,  to  her  hus- 
band and  his  followers,  that  they  must  shift  for  their  next 
meal  ?  The  descendants  of  these  Scotts,  and  the  Scottish 
public  generally,  look,  with  the  utmost  complacency  and 
pride,  upon  the  history  of  such  families  ;  yet  would  be  veir 
apt  to  make  a  great  ado,  if  the  ancestress  of  a  Gipsy  should, 
in  such  a  predicament,  have  hung  out  a  cock's  tail  at  the 
mouth  of  ber  tent,  as  a  hint  to  her  "  laddies"  to  look  after 

BnBiiBDB  odther  in  appearuice  nor  mental  acqairementa.  ....  Tba 
Bnms  obtained  by  the  Oipaj  females,  by  the  esercise  of  tbelr  &rt  (singing 
Id  the  choin  of  Moacow,)  enable  them  to  enpport  tlieii  reladvea  in  ^u- 
eDc«  and  Iturary.-  Some  are  mBrried  to  Bossiana;  and  no  one  who  baa 
Tiailcd  Rnsaia  can  bat  be  aware  tliat  a  lorelj  and  accompilehed  count«ga, 
of  the  noble  and  nomeroua  faniily  of  ToUtoj  is,  by  birth,  a  Zigans,  and  waa 
originaUy  one  of  the  priodpal  attracUona  of  a  Romanv  choir  at  Moscow." 

Thia  ehort  notice  appears  unsatisfactory,  coosidaring,  as  Hr.  Borrow 
Bays,  that  one  of  his  principal  motiTss  for  visiting  Moscow  was  to  bold 
oonuaanicalioa  with  the  Qipdea.  It  might  have  occnrred  to  him  to  en- 
quire what  relation  the  children  of  such  marriages  would  bear  toGipsjdom 
Keaerally ;  that  is,  would  they  be  initiated  in  the  mysteriea,  and  tsngbttbe 
ungnage,  and  hold  tbemselTaa  to  be  Gipsiea  1  It  ia  evident,  however,  that 
the  01pay.driiling  prooeai  is  going  on  among  the  Rniuaa  nobilitj. 
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poultry.  Common  sense  tells  ns,  that,  for  one  excuse  to  bo 
offered  for  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  landed-gentry 
of  the  conntry,  a  hundred  can  be  found  for  the  ancestor  of  a 
Gipsy — an  unfortunate  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who  was  hunted  about,  like  a  wolf  of  the  forest* 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  Highland  thieves  ?  High- 
-landers  may  be  more  touchy  on  this  point,  for  their  anccs- 
-tors  were  tiie  last  of  the  British  race  to  give  up  that  kind  of 
life.  Talk  of  the  laws  passed  against  the  Gipsies  1  Vari- 
ous of  our  Scottish  monarchs  issued  decrees  against  "  the 
wicked  thieves  and  limmers  of  the  clans  and  surnames,  in- 
habiting the  Highlands  and  Isles,"  accusing  "  the  chieftains 
principal  of  the  branches  worthy  to  be  esteemed  the  very 
authors,  fosterers,  and  maintainers,  of  the  wicked  deeds  of 
the  v^bonds  of  their  clans  and  surnames."  Indeed,  the 
dowenes  of  the  chiefs'  daughters  were  made  up  by  a  share 
of  the  booty  collected  on  their  expeditions.  The  Highlands 
were,  at  one  time,  little  better  than  a  nest  of  thieves ; 
thieving  from  each  other,  and  more  particularly  from  their, 
southern  neighbours.  It  is  notorious  that  robbery,  in  the 
Highlands,  was  "  held  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent, 
but  honourable ;"  and  that  a  high-bom  Highland  warrior 
was  "  much  more  becomingly  employed,  in  plundering  the 
lands  of  others,  than  in  tilling  his  own."  At  stated  times  of 
the  year,  such  as  at  Candlemas,  regular  bands  of  Highland- 
ers, the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  what  not,  proceeded  south 
in  quest  of  booty,  as  part  of  their  winter's  provisions.  The 
Highlanders  might  even  have  been  compared,  at  one  time,  to 
as  many  tribes  of  Afghans.  Mr.  Skene,  the  historian  of  the 
Highlands,  and  himself  a  Highlander,  says  that  the  High- 
landers "  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  plunder  the  peo- 
ple of  the  low  country,  whenever  it  was  in  their  power."  We 

*  Od  Mb  retnin  with  his  gaUant  prey,  he  paeeed  &  very  larce  hay-stacb. 
It  oocoTFed  to  the  provident  lurd  that  tbii  would  be  extremel;  cODvenicQt 
to  fodder  hii  new  atock  of  cattle  ;  bat,  ae  do  meana  of  trangporting  it  were 
obviona,  he  was  Sdn  to  take  leare  of  It,  widi  the  apoetrophe,  now  become 
prorerbtal,  "  Sjf  myta/id,  had  ye  bvt  four  feet,  yeakvuldnot  Miand  long  there.' 
In  short,  as  Froiaaut  eaye  of  a  similar  clasti  of  feudal  robbers,  "  Notbliig 
came  amias  to  them  that  was  not  loo  /uavy  or  loo  /uit,"  Sir  Walter  Scott 
epaaks,  in  Uie  moat  jocular  manner,  of  an  anoestreBs  who  had  a  atriout 
hand  at  picUiTy  tht  biif  iiAicA  her  htaUmd  tlole  ;  and  that  there  was  Dot  4 
etaia  tnma  his  escntcheoo,  barring  Border  Uieft  aikd  high  treason. — Lotk- 
hartt  Lift  of  Sr  Walter  SeotL 

We  ahould  oerer  brget  that  a  "  hawlfi  a  hawk,"  whetlier  it  is  •  falcon 
or  a  moiqniCo  haw^  wUcb  la  the  smBlleit  itf  all  hawks. 
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naturally  ask,hoir  did  the  Highlanders  acquire  tbis  right  of 
plunder  ?  Were  the^  ever  proscribed  ?  were  any  of  them 
liung,  merely  for  being  Highlanders  ?  No.  What  plea, 
then,  did  the  Highlanders  set  np,  in  justification  of  this 
wholesale  robbery  ? — "  They  believed,  from  tradition,  that 
the  Lowlands,  in  old  ti/mea,  were  the  possessions  of  their  an- , 
cestors."  (iSJene.)  But  that  was  no  excuse  for  their  plun- 
dering each  other* 

The  Gipsy's  ordinary  pilfering  was  confined  to  such  petty 
things  as  "  hens  and  peats  at  pleasure,"  "  cutting  a  bit  lamb's 
throat,"  and  "  a  mouthfu'  o'  grass  and  a  pickle  corn,  for  the 
cuddy" — "  things  that  a  farmer  body  ne'er  could  miss."  But 
your  Highlanders  did  not  content  themselves  with  such 
"needles  and  pins  ;"  they  must  have  "horned  cattle."  If 
the  coast  was  clear,  they  would  table  their  drawn  dirks, 
and  commence  their  spulzie,  by  making  their  victims  furnish 
them  with  what  was  necessary  to  fill  tiieir  bellies  j  upon  the 
strength  of  which,  they  would  "  lift"  whatever  ihey  could 
carry  and  drive,  or  take  its  equivalent  in  black-mail. 

What  an  effort  is  made  by  our  McGregors,  at  the  present 
day,  to  scrape  up  kin  with  this  or  the  other  bandit  Mc- 
Gregor ;  and  yet  how  apt  the  McGregor  is  to  turn  up  his 
nose — just  as  Punch,  only,  could  make  him  turn  it  up — if  a 
Gipsy  were  to  step  out,  and  say,  that  he  was  a  descendant, 
and  could  speak  the  language,  of  Will  Baillie,  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Tweed-d^e  and  Clydesdale  Gipsies :  a 
Gipsy,  described  by  my  ancestor,  (and  he  could  judge,)  to 
have  been  "  the  handsomest,  the  b^t  dressed,  the  best  look- 
ing, and  the  best  bred,  man  he  ever  saw ;  and  the  best 

■  Sir  Walter  Soott  makes  FittJunes,  in  the  "  Ladj  of  the  Lake,"  sa;  lo 
Roderick  Dbu : 

"  But  theD,  tJiy  chieftMn's  robber  lUe  1 — 
Winnine  mean  prej[  by  cauBeleea  Btrife, 
Wrenching  from  ruined  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvesta  reared  In  vain — 
Metfalnfcs  a  soul  like  thine  Hhonld  scorn 
The  spoils  &om  auch  fool  toiaj  borne," 


'  Where  live  the  momittun  (Meh,  who  hold 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Ib  aught  but  retribution  true  ! 
Seek  other  cause  'goisBt  Roderick  Dhnl"* 
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Bwordaman  in  Scotland,  for,  with  his  weapon  in  hia  band, 
and  his  back  at  a  wall,  he  could  set  almost  everything,  sav- 
lag  fire-arms,  at  defiance ;  a  man  who  could  act  the  geude* 
man,  the  robber,  the  somer,  and  the  tinker,  vheoeTer  it 
answered  his  purpose."*  And  yet,  some  of  this  man's  de- 
scendants will  doubtless  be  found  among  our  medical  doc- 
tors, Mid  even  the  cler^.  I  recollect  oar  author  pointing 
out  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who,  he  was  pretty 
sure,  was  "  one  of  them."  What  name  could  have  stood 
lower,  at  one  time,  than  McGregor  ?  Both  by  legal  and 
social  proscription,  it  was  looked  upon  as  vagabond  ;  and 
donbtless  the  dan  brought  it,  primarily  and  principally,  upon 
themselves ;  bnt  as  for  the  rapine  they  practised  upon  their 
neighbours,  and  the  helpless  southerners,  they  were,  at  first, 
no  worse,  in  that  respect,  than  others  of  their  uatioD.  Are 
the  McGregors  sure  that  there  are  no  Gipsies  among  them? 
There  are  plenty  of  Gipsies  of,  at  least,  the  name  of  Mc- 
Gregor, known  to  both  the  Scottish  and  English  Gipsies. 
What  more  likely  than  some  of  the  McGregors,  when  "  out," 
and  leading  their  vagabond  lives,  getting  mixed  up  with  the 
better  kind  of  mixed  Gipsies?  ITiey  were  both  leading  a 
wild  life,  and  it  is  not  unliltely  that  some  of  the  McQr^ors, 
of  even  no  small  consequence,  might  have  been  led  captive 
by  such  Gipsy  girls  as  the  lady  BaiUies,  of  Tweed-dale.  Let 
a  Gipsy  once  be  grafted  upon  a  native  family,  and  she  rises 
with  it ;  leavens  the  little  circle  of  which  she  ia  the  centre, 
and  leaves  it,  and  its  descendants,  for  all  time  coming, 
Gipsies. 

I  now  come  to  ask,  what  constitutes  a  Gipsy,  at  the  present 
day?  And  common  sense  replies :  the  simple  fact  of  know- 
ing from  whom  he  is  descended,  that  is,  who  he  ia,  in  con* 
nection  with  having  the  Gipay  words  and  signs,  although 
these  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  show  that  there  is  no  tribe  or  nation  bnt  finds  something 
that  leads  it  to  cling  to  its  origin  and  descent,  and  not  de- 
spise the  blood  that  runs  in  its  own  veins,  although  it  may 
despise  the  condition  or  conduct  of  some  of  its  members. 
Where  shall  we  find  an  exception  to  this  rule  ?  The  Gipsy 
race  is  no  exception  to  it.  Civilize  a  Gipsy,  and  you  make 
him  a  civilized  Gipsy ;  educate  him,  and  you  make  him  an 
educated  Gipsy ;  bring  him  up  to  any  pn^esBioa  you  like, 
•  S«e  page  203. 
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Ohristiaiiize  him  aa  much  as  you  may,  and  he  Btill  remains  a 
Gipsy ;  because  he  is  of  the  Qipsy  race,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  nature  and  revelation  do  not  affect  the  questions 
of  blood,  tribe,  and  nationality.  TaJce  all  the  Gipsii^  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  tent,  or  their  descendants,  including 
those  brought  into  the  body  through  the  male  and  female 
line  ;  and  what  are  they  now?  Still  Gipsies.  They  even 
.  pass  info  the  other  world  Gipsies.  "  But  they  will  foi^et 
that  they  are  Gipsiea,"  say,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers. 
Forget  that  they  are  Gipsies  t  WiU  we  hear,  some  of  these 
days,  that  Scot^ji  people,  themselves,  will  get  up  of  a  morn- 
ing, toss  about  their  night-caps,  and  forget  that  they  are 
S(X)tch  ?  "We  may  then  see  the  same  happen  with  the  Gip- 
sies. What  I  have  said,  of  the  Gipsy  always  being  a  Gipsy, 
is  self-evident ;  but  it  has  a  wide  difference  of  meaning 
from  that  contained  in  the  quotation  given  by  Mr,  Borrow, 
in  which  it  is  said  :  "  For  that  which  is  nnclean  by  nature 
thou  canst  entertain  no  hope ;  no  washing  will  turn  tho 
Gipay  white."*  But,  taking  the  world  all  over,  there  will 
donbtlesa  be  Gipsies,  in  larger  or  smaller  nombers,  who  will 
always  be  found  following  the  original  ways  of  their  race, 
What  were  the  Hungarians,  at  one  time,  and  what  are 
they  now  ?    Pritchard  says  of   them :  "  The  Hmigarians 

*  In  expatiating  on  tlie  Bnbject  of  tlie  Gipsy  race  always  being  tlie  Gipsy 
race,  I  hafe  hod  it  remarlted  to  me;  "  Suppose  Gipdes  sliould  not  mention 
to  their  children  tbe  fact  of  their  beii^  Gipsies."  In  that  caae,  I  repli^, 
the  childreo,  eepecially  if,  for  the  most  part,  of  white  blood,  would  umply 
not  be  Gipsies  ;  tbey  would,  of  course,  bare  some  of  "  the  blood,"  but  they 
would  not  be  Gipsies  if  they  had  do  biowledge  of  the  fact.  But  to  enp- 
poee  that  Gipsies  should  not  learn  that  tbey  are  Gipeiea,  on  account  of 
their  parenta  not  telling  them  of  it,  is  to  presume  that  they  hod  no  otJier 
r^tjvee.  Their  being  Glpaiea  ia  constantly  tailed  of  among  theiUBelTeS ; 
BO  that,  if  Gipsy  children  flhonld  not  heal  (heir  "wonderfiu  story"  from 
their  parents,  lAey  would  readily  enough  hear  it  from  their  other  relatives. 
This  is  assuming,  however,  that  the  Gipsy  mind  con  act  otberwise  than  tbe 
Gipsy  mind;  which  it  cannot 

It  sometimes  happens,  aa  the  Gipuee  separatA  into  olaisea,  lite  all  other 
races  or  cammnnitiea  of  men,  that  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  Is  stirred  Tip  in 
the  minds  of  (he  poorer  members  of  tbe  tribe,  on  accoiint  of  their  being 
shunned  by  the  weallhier  kind.  They  are  then  apt  to  say  Uiat  tbe  exdn. 
live  members  have  left  the  tribe;  which,  with  them,  is  on  undefined  and 
confnsed  idea,  at  the  best,  prindpally  on  aoconnt  of  their  limitod  powers  of 
reflection,  and  the  subject  never  being  alluded  to  by  the  others.  This 
Jealousy  sometimes  leads  them  to  dog  these  straggling  sheep,  so  that,  as  far 
w  liee  ID  their  power,  they  will  not  allow  them  to  Iwe,  as  they  imagine, 
the  Gipuy  Md. 
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kid  aside  the  babite  of  rude  and  savage  hnnters,  far  below 
the  condition  of  the  nomadic  hordes,  for  the  manners  of 
civilized  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  they  have 
become  a  haudBome  people,  of  fine  stature,  regular  Enropean 
features,  and  have  the  complexion  prevalent  in  that  tract  of 
Enrope  where  they  dwell."  Now  the  Gipsies  have  been  in 
Scoimnd  at  least  three  hnndred  and  fifty  years ;  and  what 
with  the  mixture  of  native  blood,  (which,  at  least,  helped  to  ■ 
remove  the  pi-ejudioe  against  the  man's  appearance,  and,  con- 
sequently, gave  him  a  larger  and  freer  scope  of  action  ;)  the 
hard  laws  of  necessity,  and  the  being  tossed  about  by  society, 
like  pebbles  on  the  seashore ;  the  mfloences  of  civilization, 
edncation,  wid  tl»e  grace  of  God  itself ;  by  such  means  as 
these,  some  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  risen  to  a  respect- 
able, even  eminent,  position  in  life.  But  some  people  may 
say :  "  These  are  not  Gipsies ;  they  have  little  of  the  blood 
in  them."  That  is  nothing.  Ask  themselves  what  they  are, 
and,  if  they  are  at  all  candid,  they  will  reply  that  they  are 
Gipsies.  "  No  doubt,"  they  say, "  we  have  fair,  or  red,  or 
black,  hair,  (as  the  case  may  bej)  we  know  nothing  about 
that ;  but  we  know  that  we  are  Gipsies ;  tiiat  is  all.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  such  a  high-class  Gipsy  and  a 
poor  Gipsian,  as  there  is  between  a  Scottish  jndge  and  the 
judge's  fourth  cousin,  who  makes  his  living  by  clipping  dogs' 
ears.  The  principle  of  progression,  the  passing  through  one 
phase  of  history  into  another,  while  the  race  maintains  its 
identity,  holds  good  with  the  Gipsies,  as  well  as  with  any 
other  people. 

Take  a  Gipsy  in  his  original  state,  and  we  can  find  noth- 
ing really  vulgar  abont  him.  What  is  popularly  understood 
to  be  Gipsy  life  may  be  considered  low  life,  by  people  who 
do  not  overmuch  discriminate  in  snch  matters  :  but  view  it 
after  ita  kind,  and  it  is  not  really  low ;  for  a  Gipsy  is  natu- 
rally polite  and  well  mannered.  He  does  not  consider  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  native,  and  wonid 
rather  be  judged  by  a  difi'erent  standard.  The  life  which 
he  leads  is  not  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  country  in 
which  he  dwells,  but  the  primitive,  original  state  of  a  peo- 
ple of  great  antiquity,  proscribed  by  law  and  society  ;  him- 
self an  enemy  of,  and  an  enemy  to,  &Q  aroaud  him ;  with  the 
population  so  prejudiced  against  him,  that  attempts  to  change 
his  condition,  consistently  with  his  feelings  as  a  man,  are 
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frequently  rendered  in  vain :  so  that,  on  the  ground  of 
Btrict  morals,  or  even  administratiTe  juBtice,  the  man  can  be 
sud  to  be  only  half  responsible.  The  subject,  however, 
assumes  quite  a  different  aspect,  when  we  consider  a  Gipsy 
of  education  and  refinement,  like  the  worthy  clerg3rman 
mentioned,  between  whose  condition  and  that  of  his  tented 
ancestor  an  interval  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three  centuries  has 
elapsed.  We  should  then  put  "him  on  the  footing  of  any 
other  race  having  a  barbarous  origin,  and  entertain  no  pr^u- 
dice  against  him  on  account  of  uie  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs. He  is  then  to  be  judged  as  we  judge  Highland  and 
Border  Scots,  for  the  whole  three  were  at  one  time  robbers ; 
and  all  the  three  having  welled  up  to  respectable  life  to- 
gether, they  ought  to  be  judged  on  their  merits,  indiTidoally, 
as  men,  and  treated  accordingly.  And  the  Gipsy  ought  to 
be  the  most  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the  principle  that  the 
actions  of  his  ancestors  were  far  more  excusable,  and  even 
less  heinous,  than  those  of  the  others.  And  as  regards  an- 
tiquity of  descent,  the  Gipsy's  infinitely  surpasaea  the  others, 
being  probably  no  less  than  the  shepherd  kings,  part  of 
whose  blood  left  Egypt,  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.  I  would 
place  such  a  Gipsy  on  the  footing  of  the  Hungarian  race ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Hungarians  entered  Europe  in 
tlie  ninth  century,  and  became  a  people,  occupying  a  terri- 
tory ;  while  the  Gipsies  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  are  now  to  be  found,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  in  almost 
every  comer  of  the  known  world. 

The  admission  of  the  good  man  alluded  to  casts  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  race, 
shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye  of  the  general  population  ; 
but  the  information  given  by  him  was  apt  to  fall  flat  upon 
tiie  ear  of  the  ordinary  native,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
some  such  exposition  of  the  subject  as  is  given  in  this  work. 
Still,  we  can  gather  from  it,  where  Gipsies  are  to  be  found, 
what  a  Scottish  Gipsy  is,  and  what  the  race  is  capable  of ; 
and  what  might  be  expected  of  it,  if  the  prejudice  of  their 
fellow-creatures  was  withdrawn  from  the  race,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  various  claasea  into  which  it  may  be  divided, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  personal  conduct  of  each  Gipsy 
individually.  Yiew  the  subject  any  way  I  may,  I  cannot 
resist  coming  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Gip^es 
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raigbt  not  attain  to.  But  that  would  depend  greatly  upon 
the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  Scotland  has 
been  peculiarly  favourable  for  them,  in  BOme  respects. 

Aa  regards  the  Scottish  Gipsy  population,  at  the  present 
day,  I  can  only  adopt  the  language  of  the  immortal  Dominie 
Sampson,  and  Bay,  that  it  must  be  "  prodigious."  If  we  con- 
Bider  the  number  that  appear  to  have  settled  in  Scotland, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  Scotland,  the  great 
amount  of  white  blood  that  has, l^  one  means  or  other.beea 
brought  into,  and  mixed  up  with,  the  body,  and  its  great 
natural  encrease ;  the  feelings  that  attach  tiiem  to  their  de- 
scent— feelings  that  originate,  more  properly,  within  them- 
selves, and  feelings  that  press  upon  them  from  without — the 
various  occupations  and  positions  in  life  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found ;  we  cannot  set  any  limit  to  their  number. 
Gipsies  are  just  like  other  people  ;  they  have  their  ovm  sets 
or  circles  of  associates,  out  of  which,  aa  a  thing  that  is 
almost  invariable,  they  will  hide,  if  not  deny,  themselves  to 
others  of  their  race,  for  reasons  which  have  ab-eady  been 
given.  So  almost  invariable  is  this,  at  the  present  day, 
amongst  Gipsies  that  are  not  tented  Gipsies,  that,  should  an 
English  Gipsy  come  across  a  settlement  of  them  in  America 
— German  Gipsies,  for  example — and  cast  his  sign,  and  ad- 
dress them  in  their  own  speech,  they  will  pretend  not  to 
know  what  he  means,  although  he  sees  the  Gipsy  in  their 
faces  and  about  their  dwellings.  But  should  he  meet  with 
them  away  from  their  homes,  and  where  they  are  not  known, 
they  would  answer,  and  be  cheek-by-jowl  with  him,  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  found,  by  personal  experience,  that  the  same 
holds  with  the  French  and  other  continental  Gipsies  in 
America.*    It  is  particularly  so  with  the  Scottish  Gipsies. 

•  I  VB17  abmptly  addressed  a  French  Gipsy,  in  the  atreBta  of  New  York, 
thufl:  "VouB  et<«  nn  Itomany  ehicl."  " Oui,  moDBienr,"  was  the  reply 
which  he.  as  abruptly,  gav?  me.    But,  ever  afterwardB,  he  got  crosa,  when 


it  dose  it  mean  r   TMe  wu  a  rogiiiBh  Qipsy,  and  wui  aAerWBTds  lodged 
ijuL 

t  with  a  German  catler,  in  a  pUoe  of  bneinen,  in 


Nev  York.    I  felt  enre  he  woe  b  Gipsy,  although  the  world  would  nothi 
taken  him  for  one.    Catching  hia  eye,  I  commenced  to  look  around  tie  rOMn, 
from  those  present  to  himeelt,  m  II  there  was  to  be  MtnethlnK  eoufidentlftl 


between  ne,  and  then  whispered  to  him,  "  CelU)  chabo'  (dipay,  or  black  Al- 
low ;)  and  the  effect  was  tcstantaneoua.    I  afterwords  viuted  his  family,  a~ 
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For  these  reaaona,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that  the 
number  at  which  onr  author  estimates  them  in  Scotland,  viz., 
5,000,  nmat  be  vastly  below  the  real  number.  If  I  were  to 
say  100,000,  I  do  not  think  I  would  over-estimate  them. 
The  opinion  of  the  Gipsies  whom  onr  author  questioned 
was  a  guess,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  with  rfhich  they  were  acquainted  ;  so  that,  if 
we  take  all  kinds  of  Gipsies  into  account,  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  estimate  to  set  the  Scottish  Gipsies  down  at 
100,000 ;  and  those  in  all  the  British  Islea  at  300,000.  The 
number  might  be  double  what  I  have  stated.  The  intelli- 
gent Eugli^  Gipsies  say  that,  lu  Englaud,  they  are  not  only 
"  dreadfully  mixed,"  but  extremely  nuiuerous.  There  is  not 
a  race  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  prolific  than 
tented  Gipsies ;  in  a  word,  tented  Gipsydom,  if  I  may  hazard 
Buch  an  expression,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  like  a  rabbit 
warren.  The  rough  and  uncouth  kind  of  settled  Gipsies  are 
likewise  very  prolific  ;  but  the  higher  classes,  as  a  rule,  are 
by  no  means  so  much  so.  To  set  down  any  specific  number 
CI  Gipsies  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles,  would  be  a  thing 
too  arbitrary  to  serve  any  purpose  ;  I  think  sufBcient  data 
have  been  given  to  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  form  an 
cpinion  for  himself.* 

&  Sabbath  Bvaning,  and  toot  taa  with  them.  They  were  from  Wurtembere, 
and  appeared  yery  decent  people.  The  mother,  a  tall,  Bwarthy,  finalook- 
ing  intelligeDt  yoimg  nomui,  mid  grace,  which  was  repeated  bv  the  chil- 
dren, whom  I  tonnd  leanuiiB  their  Sabbnth -school  leasoos.  I'tio  family 
regularly  attend  chorch.  A  ftur-hured  Qcrmaa  called,  and  went  to  cbarch 
'vrith  the  Oipey  himeetf.  What  with  the  appearance  of  everylhing  aboot 
the  hooBe,  and  the  fine,  clean,  and  neatly-dreseed  family  of  t^ildren,  I  fell 
To^  mnoli  pleased  wlli  my  visit. 

iS^nch  and  German  Oipaiei  are  very  Bhy,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  their  race. 

■  Fletcher,  of  Saltoim.  speaks  of  there  being  constantly  a  hnndred  thou- 
sand people  in  Bcotland.  leading  the  life  (as  8ir  Walter  Scott  describes  it,) 
of  "  Qipeies,  Joctiea,  or  CairdaJ'  Between  the  time  alluded  to  and  the  dat« 
of  John  Few's  league  with  James  V.,  a  period  of  140  years  had  elapaed  [ 
and  174  years  from  tlie  dale  of  arrival  of  the  race  in  the  country:  so  that, 
from  the  natural  encreaae  of  the  body,  tmd  the  large  amount  of  white  blood 
introduced  info  it,  the  greater  part,  i/  not  the  whole,  of  the  people  men- 
tioned, were  doabtlees  Gipsiee.  Bnt  these  Gipeies,  according  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter'sopinion,  "diedoot  by  a  change  of  habits."  How  strange  it  is  that 
tbe  very  first  class  Scottish  niiude  should  have  so  little  nnderstood  the 
philosophy  of  origin,  blood,  and  descent,  and  especially  as  they  applied  to 
the  Glpaiesl  For  Sir  Walter  says:  "  The  progress  of  ticne,  and  encreaao 
both  of  the  means  of  life  and  the  power  of  the  laws,  gradually  reduced 
Uiia  dreadful  evil  wi^is  caote  narrow  bonnds Tht^  unmbers  am 
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That  many  Gipsies  were  banished  to  America,  in  colonial 
times,  from  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  some- 
times  for  merely  being  "by  habit  and  repute  Gipsies,"  is 
bCTond  dispute.  "  Your  Welsh  and  Irish,'  said  an  English 
Gipsy,  in  the  United  States,  "  were  so  mean,  when  they 
banished  a  Gipsy  to  the  Plantations,  as  to  tnaJie  him  find 
his  own  passage ;  but  the  English  alwhys  paid  the  Gipsy's 
passage  for  him."  The  Scotch  seem  also  to  have  made  me 
Gipsy  find  his  own  passage,  and  failing  tliat,  to  have  hanged 
him.  It  greatly  interests  the  EngliSi  Gipsies  arriving  in 
America,  to  know  about  the  native  American  Gipsies.  I 
have  been  frequently  in  the  company  of  an  English  Gipsy, 
in  America,  whose  great-grandfather  was  so  banished ;  but 
he  did  not  relish  the  subject  being  spoken  of.  Gipsies  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  America  almost  from  the  time  of  its 
settlement.  Wo  have  already  seen  how  many  of  them  foaud 
their  way  there,  during  the  Revolution,  by  being  impressed 
as  soldiers,  and  taken  as  volunteers,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

eo  ^^eatly  diminished,  that,  tnatead  of  one  hnndred  thousand,  as  CBlciilal«d 
by  Fletcher,  it  wonld  now,  perhaps,  b«  impoasible  to  cuUect  above  five  boil- 
dced  thronghont  all  Scotiand(l)"  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  common  with  maoj  otbers,  oever  realiied  the  idea,  in  all  ita  hear- 
ings, of  what  a  GipBy  nae ;  or  he  never  oouid  have  imagined  that  thoae, 
oiuy,  vera  of  the  OipBV  race,  who  followed  the  tent. 

It  la  very  doubtful  if  AnUionius  Gawino,  and  hie  tribe,  departed,  with 
their  letter  of  introdnction  from  Junes  IV.  to  hie  oncle,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, ia  IBOS.  Having  eecnred  the  favour  of  the  Mo^  of  Scota,  by  this 
recommeadatory  nodce,  he  woe  more  apt,  bj  delaying  hia  departure,  to  eo- 
oure  hia  position  in  the  country.  The  circumBtancea  attending  the  leagno 
with  hia  sncceuor.  John  Faw,  show  that  the  tribe  had  been  long  in  tho 
oonntry;  donbtleea  from  as  far  bach  as  IS06.  From  1S0B  till  IGTB,  witli 
the  exception  of  about  one  year,  daring  the  reign  of  Jamea  V.,  the  tribe  aa 
1  have  already  said,  (page  109,)  must  have  encreaaed  prodi^onalj.  Xbe 
^  persecutions  against  tlie  body  eiteoded  over  the  r^n  of  James  TL,  ami 
part  of  that  i^  Charles  L ;  for,  accordiitg  to  Baron  Hume,  eucb  was  tho 
terror  which  the  execntionfl  inspired  in  the  tribe,  that,  "Ibr  the  space  of  more 
than  60  years  from  that  time,  (1624,)  there  is  no  trial  of  an  Egyptian  ;" 
although  our  author  shows  thst  an  execution  of  a  band  of  them  tooE  place 
In  16SB.  But  "  towards  the  end  of  that  century,"  continuea  Baron  Hume, 
"  the  nuisance  seems  to  have  again  become  troublesome ;"  in  other  words, 
that  Irom  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  acceaaloa  of  Williani  and  Mary, 
the  time  to  which  Fletcher's  remark  applies,  the  attention  of  all  being  taken 
np  witJi  the  troubles  of  the  times,  the  Qipaiea  had  things  pretty  muok  their 
own  way ;  but  when  peace  was  reetored,  they  would  be  called  to  strict 

For  all  theee  reasons,  It  may  be  said  that  the  100,000  people  spoken  cf 
were  doubtless  Qipsiea  of  variDas  mixtures  of  blood;  so  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  the  tribe  la  Scotkud.    I 
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botiiity  and  passage ;  and  bow  they  deserted  on  landing. 
Tented  Gipsies  have  been  seen  about  Baltimore  for  the  last 
seventy  years.  In  New  England,  a  colony  is  known  which 
has  existed  for  about  a  hundred  years,  and  has  always  been 
looked  upon  with  a  singular  feeling  of  distrust  and  mystery 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  early 
emigrants,  and  who  did  not  suspect  their  origin  till  lately. 
These  Gipsies  have  never  associated,  in  the  common  sense' 
of  the  word,  with  tlie  other  settlers,  and,  judging  from  theirl 
exterior,  seem  poor  and  miserable,  whatever  their  circum- , 
stances  may  be.  They  follow  pretty  much  the  employment 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  same  class  in  Europe ;  the  most 
striking  feature  being,  that  the  bulk  of  them  leave  the  home- 
stead for  a  length  of  time,  scatter  in  different  directions, 
and  reunite,  periodically,  at  their  quarters,  which  are  left 
in  charge  of  some  of  the  feeble  members  of  the  band. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the  colonial  Gipsies  would 
take  to  the  tent ;  for,  arriving,  for  the  most  part,  as  individ- 
uals, separated  from  family  relations,  they  were  more  apt 
to  follow  settled,  semi-settled,  or  general  itinerant  occupa- 
tions ;  and  the  more  so,  aa  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the 
thin  and  scattered  settlements,  would  hardly  admit  of  it. 
They  were  apt  to  squat  on  wild  or  unoccupied  lands,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  settlements,  like  their  brethren 
in  Europe,  when  they  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  borders 
of  well-settled  districts,  with  a  wild  country  to  fall  back  on, 
in  times  of  danger  or  prosecution  by  the  lawful  authori- 
ties. Besides  disposing  of  themselves,  to  some  little  extent, 
in  this  way,  many  of  the  Gipsies,  banished,  or  going  to  the 
colonies  of  their  own  accord,  would  betake  themselves  to  the 
various  occupations  common  to  the  ordinary  emigrants  ;  the 
more  especially  as,  when  they  arrived,  they  would  find  a  field 

admit  that  many  of  the  Scottiab  Qlpdw  haTe  bean  hanged,  and  many  ban- 
ished to  the  Plantatioiia ;  bat  Oieefl  would  be  in  a  email  ratio  to  their  nam- 
her,  and  b  atlll  smatler  to  the  aataral  encreaBe  of  tbe  bodf.  Suppose  that 
■Dch  and  Buch  Gipaies  vere  either  banged  M-  boDisbed ;  bo  young  did  they 
all  marry,  that,  Then  they  were  hanged  or  boniBbed,  th^  might  lesTe  be- 
hind them  familiea  ranging  from  five  to  ten  children.  We  may  Bay,  of  the 
Scottish  Gipsies  geaeruly,  in  days  that  are  past,  what  a  writer  in  Black- 
wood's  Msgaziao,  already  alluded  to,  said  of  Billy  MarBhall:  "Their  dc- 
BCcndanta  were  prodigionaly  numerous ;  T  dare  say,  nnmberless."  Many 
of  the  ScottJeb  OipaieB  have  migrated  to  England,  as  well  aa  elsewhere, 
la  Liverpool,  there  are  maoy  of  them,  foUoitlDg  vuioOs  mechuiicBl  occn- 
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in  TrMdi  they  were  not  known  to  be  Gipsies ;  which  wonld 
give  them  greater  scope  and  confidence,  and  enable  them  to 
go  anywhere,  or  enter  upon  any  employment,  where,  not 
being  known  to  be  Gipsies,  they  would  meet  with  no  preju- 
dice to  contond  with.  Indeed,  a  new  country,  in  which  Uie 
people  had,  more  or  less,  to  be,  in  a  Bense,  tinkers,  that  is, 
jacks-of-all-tradea,  and  masters  of  none,  was  juat  the  sphere 
of  a  handy  Gipsy,  who  conld  "  do  a'  most  of  things,"  They 
would  turn  to  the  tinkering,  peddling,  horee-dealing,  tavern- 
keeping,  and  almost  all  the  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  and, 
among  others,  broom-making.  Perhaps  the  foundation  of 
the  American  broom  manuucture  was  laid  by  the  British 
Gipsies,  by  whom  it  may  be  partly  carried  on  at  the  present 
day  ;  a  business  they  pretty  much  monopolize,  in  a  rongh 
way,  in  Great  Britain.  We  will  doubtless  find,  among  ue 
fraternity,  some  of  those  whittling,  meddling  Sam  Slick  ped- 
dlers, so  often  described  :  I  have  seen  some  of  those  itiner- 
ant venders  of  knife-sharpeners,  and  such  "  Yankee  notions," 
with  dark,  glistening  eyes,  that  would  "  pass  for  the  article." 
Some  of  them  would  live  by  less  legitimate  business.  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt,  what  from  the  general  fitness  of  things, 
and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  men,  that  we  will  find 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  British  mixed  Gipsies 
members  of  the  various  establishments  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Punks  and  Company,*  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  And  I  entertain  as  little  doubt  that  many  of 
those  American  women  who  tell  fortunes,  and  engage  in 
those  many  curious  bite  of  business  that  so  oftun  come  ap 
at  trials,  are  descendants  of  the  British  plantation  stock  ere 
Gipsies.  But  there  are  doubtless  many  of  these  Gipsies  in 
respectable  spheres  of  life.  It  would  be  extremely  nnrea- 
sonable  to  say  that  the  descendants  of  the  colonial  Gipsies 
do  not  still  exist  as  Gipsies,  like  their  brethren  in  Great 
Britain,  and  other  parte  of  the  Old  World.  The  English 
Gipsies  in  America  entertain  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  more  es- 
pecially as  they  have  encountered  such  Gipsies,  of  at  least 
two  descente.  I  have  myself  met  with  such  a  Gipsy,  follow- 
ing a  decidedly  respectable  calling,  whom  I  found  as  much 
one  of  the  tribe,  barring  the  original  habits,  as  perhaps  any 
one  in  Europe. 

There  are  many  Hungarian  and  German  Gipsies  in  Amer- 
■  Ftter  Funta  d:  Co. ;  Moot  auciioneera  of  mock  jewelry,  Ac,  ic, 
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KB, ;  some  of  them  loDg  Bettled  in  PeuisylTania  and  Mary- 
iMid,  where  they  own  farms.  Some  of  them  leave  their 
farms  in  chai^  of  hired  hands,  during  the  summer,  and  pro 
c^  South  with  their  tents.    In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

there  is  a  settlement  of  them,  on  the  J river,  a  little 

way  above  H ,  where  they  have  saw-mills.    About  the  i 

Alleghany  Mountains,  there  are  many  of  the  tribe,  following  | 
somewhat  the  original  ways  of  the  race.  In  tiie  United 
States  generally,  Siere  are  many  Gipsy  peddlers,  British  as 
well  as  continental.  There  are  a  good  many  Gipsies  in 
New  York — English,  Irish,  and  continental — some  of  whom 
beep  tin,  crockery,  and  basket  stores ;  but  these  are  all 
nixed  Gipsies,  and  many  of  them  of  fair  complexion.  The 
tin-ware  which  they  make  is  generally  of  a  plain,  coarse 
kind  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  Gipsy  tin  store  is  easily  known. 
They  frequently  exhibit  their  tin-ware  and  baskets  on  the 
streets,  and  cfury  them  about  the  city.  Almost  all,  if  not 
all,  of  those  itinerant  cutlers  and  tinkers,  to  bo  met  with  in 
New  York,  and  other  American  cities,  are  Gipsies,  princi- 
pally German,  Hungarian,  and  French.  There  are  a  good 
many  Gipsy  musicians  in  America.  "  What  I"  said  I,  to  an 
English  Gipsy,  "  those  oi^an-grinders  ?"  "  Nothing  so  low  as 
that  Gipsies  don't  grind  their  ransic,  sir ;  they  make  it," 
But  I  found  in  his  house,  when  occupied  by  other  Gipsies,  a 
hurdy-gurdy  and  tambourine ;  so  that  Gipsies  sometimes 
grind  music,  as  well  as  mafce  it.  I  know  of  a  Hungarian 
Gipsy  who  is  leader  of  a  Negro  musical  band,  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  his  brother  drives  one  of  the  Avenue  cars. 
There  are  a  number  of  Gipsy  musiciaos  in  Baltimore,  who 
play  at  parties,  and  on  other  occasions.  Some  of  the  for- 
tone-telling  Gipsy  women  about  New  York  will  make  as 
much  as  forty  dollars  a  week  in  that  line  of  badness.  They 
generally  live  a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  into  which  they 
lide,  in  the  morning,  to  their  places  of  buainees.  I  know  of 
one,  who  resides  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York,  and 


who  has  a  place  in  the  oi^,  to  which  ladies,  that  is,  females 
of  the  highest  classes,  address  their  cards,  for  her  to  call 
npon  them.  When  she  gets  a  chance  of  a  youpg  fellow  with 
his  female  friend,  she  "  puts  the  screws  on ;"  for  she  knows 
well  that  he  dare  not  "  oack  out ;"  so  she  frequently  man- 
ages  to  squeeze  five  dollars  oat  of  him. 

ilany  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  of  Englieh 
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tented,  and  partly  tented  Gipsies,  have  arrived  in  America 
within  the  last  ten  years.  They,  for  the  most  part,  travel, 
and  have  travelled  every  Stat«  in  the  Union,  east  of  the 
Itocky  Uountains,  as  well  as  the  British  Provinces,  as  horse- 
dealers,  pedtUera,  doctors,  ezhibitorB,  fortune-tellers,  and 
tramps  generally.  Snch  English  Oipsies,  above  all  men  in 
America,  may,  with  tho  greatest  propriety,  say, 

1  "Ho  pentMip  TTdcaconlractaoiir  powere, 

I  Bat  tho  whole  boundlees  coatincnt  is  ddts.* 

The  fortune-tellers,  every  time  they  set  out  on  their  per^ri- 
nations,  choose  a  new  route  ;  for  they  say  it  is  more  difficult 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  America,  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. The  horse^ealers  say  that  Jonathan  is  a  good  judge 
of  a  horse ;  that  sometimes  they  get  the  advantage  of  him, 
and  sometimes  he  of  them  ;  bat  mat  his  demand  for  a  wai^ 
ranty  sometimes  bothers  them  a  deal.  "  What  then  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Well,  we  give  hJTn  a  warranty ;  and  should  the  beast  hap- 
pen to  turn  out  wrong,  let  him  cateh  ns  if  he  can  1"  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  sensibly  these  English  Gipsies  talk 
of  American  affairs  generally ;  tbey  are  very  discriminating 
in  their  remarks,  and  wonderfully  observant  of  places  and 
localities.  They  do  not  like  the  Negroes.  In  their  so- 
ciety they  drop  the  name  of  king,  and  adopt  that  of  presi- 
dent. "  Cunnmg  fellows,"  said  I,  "  to  eschew  the  name  of 
king,  and  look  down  upon  N^roes.  That  will  do,  in 
America  I" 

I  have  found  the  above  kind  of  Gipsies,  in  America,  to  be 
generally  pretty  well  off ;  they  all  seem  to  Bonrish,  and 
have  plenty  of  money  about  them.  The  fortone-teUing,  horse- 
dealing,  and  peddling  branches  of  them  have  a  fine  field  for 
following  their  respective  businesses.  America,  indeed,  is  a 
"  great  country"  for  the  Gipsies  ;  for  it  contains  "  no  end" 
of  chickens,  to  say  nothing  of  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys, 
many  of  which  are  carried  off  by  varmird,,  anyhow.  There, 
they  will  find,  for  some  time,  many  opportunities  of  gather- 
ing rich  harvests,  among  what  has  been  termed  the  shrewd- 
est, but,  in  some  things,  the  most  gullible,  of  mortals,  as  an 
instance  may  illustrate.  A  Gipsy  woman,  known  as  such, 
drags,  into  the  meshes  of  her  necromancy,  'cute  Jonathan ; 
who,  with  an  infinite  relianc9  on  his  own  smartness,  to  "  try 
the  skill  of  the  critter,"  by  her  directions,  ties  vp,  in  gold 
Coo;.|c 
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and  paper,  something  like  a  tbouaand  dollars,  and,  after  she 
has  paased  her  hands  over  it,  and  muttered  a  few  cabalistic 
words,  deposits  it  in  his  strong  box.  She  sets  a  day,  on 
which  she  calls,  handles  the  "  dimes,"  while  muttering  some 
more  expressions,  rather  accidentally  drops  them,  then  re- 
tnrns  them  to  the  box,  and  sets  another  day  when  she  will 
call,  and  add  much  to  bis  wealth.  She  does  not  appear, 
however,  on  the  day  mentioned.  Our  simpleton  gets  first 
anxious,  then  excited,  then  suspicious,  then  examines  his 
"  pile,"  and  finds  it  transformed  into  a  lot  of  copper  and  old 
paper !  For,  in  dropping  the  parcel,  Meg  does  it  adroiUy 
about  the  folds  of  her  dress,  quickly  substitutes  another,  ex- 
actly alike,  and  makes  off  with  the  fruits  of  her  labour. 
Then  comes  the  hue  and  cry,  telegraphing,  and  dispatching 
of  warrants  everywhere.  Bnt  why  need  he  trouble  nimself? 
So,  after  a  harder  day's  work  than,  perhaps,  he  ever  nnder- 
went  in  his  liie,  he  returns  home :  but  knowing  the  sym- 
patliy  he  will  find  there,  be  puts  on  his  best  face,  and,  to 
have  tie  first  word  of  it,  (for  he  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,) 
wipes  his  forehead,  twitches  his  mouth,  winks  his  eyes,  and 
remarks :  "  Waal,  I  reckon  I've  been  most  darnedly  sold,  any- 
liov  I"  Such  occurrences  are  very  common  among  tjmost 
all  classes  of  rural  Americans.  Sometimes  it  is  to  discover 
treasure  on  the  individual's  lands,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
sometimes  a  mine,  and  sometimes  an  Indian,  a  trapper,  a 
pirate,  or  a  revolutionary  deposit  When  tho  Gipsy  es- 
capes with  her  spoil,  she  frequently  makes  for  her  home,  but 
where  that  is,  no  one  knows.  On  being  molested,  while  there, 
she  produces  friends,  in  fair  standing,  who  iwywe  an  alibi ; 
and,  with  the  further  assistance  of  a  well-ieed  lawyer,  de- 
fies all  the  requisitions,  made  by  the  governors  of  neighbour- 
ing States,  for  her  delivery.  At  other  times,  she  will  divide 
with  the  inferior  authorities,  or  surrender  the  whole  of  the 
plunder ;  for,  to  go  to  jail  she  will  not,  if  she  can  help  it.* 

■  If  Uie  real  cfaaractera  of  thou  "  lady  fortune-tellers,"  who  flourish  ad 
mnch  in  the  Urge  citiee,  and  publici  j  profesa  to  reveal  oU  mattora  in  "  lore 
■nd  law,  health  and  vealth,  louea  and  crosses,"  were  lo  be  aacertained, 
tnaojr  of  them  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  belong  to  a  snperior 
clas*  of  Gipsies.  And  this  maymnch  more  be  aaid  of  the  more  hnmblo 
ones,  who  trust  h>  tho  gossippinf  of  a  claea — and  tliat  s  reapectable  class  of 
females,  for  tho  advertiuog  of  Uieir  callin);.  For  a  certamtj,  those  ara 
Qlpaies  who  strt^  sbont,  telling  fortunes  for  dia>GB.  clothes,  or  old  bottles. 
nie  MlTeniaing  members  form  a  very  smnU  part  of  the  fraternity.    The 
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In  Virginia,  the  more  original  kind  of  Gipsies  are  rery 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  the  Slave  States  they 
are  more  apt  to  flourish  in  the  olden  form.  The  plaaters 
need  oot  trouble  themeelves  about  their  tampering  -with  the 
Negroes,  for  they  have  no  sympathy  with  them.  Were  it 
.  otiierwitte,  they  would  Boon  be  mum,  on  finding  what  the  re- 
'sults  would  be  to  them,  I  have  given  some  of  them  Bcane 
useful  hints  on  that  score.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
.  people,  the  want  of  leamiTig  among  so  many  of  them,  the  dis- 
tances between  dwellings,  the  small  villages,  the  handy  me- 
chanical services  of  the  GipBiea,  the  uncultivated  tracts  of 
land,  the  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  climate,  seem  to 
point  out  some  of  the  Slave  States  as  an  elysium  for  the  Gip- 
sies ;  nnless  the  wealthier  part  of  the  inhabitants  ^lould  nee 
the  poorer  class  as  tools  to  drive  them  out  of  the  conn- 
try* 

There  are  a  good  many  very  respectable  Scottish  Gipsies 
in  the  United  States ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  minute  in 
describing  them.  In  Canada,!  know  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  editor,  Scottish  Gipsies.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  blood,  the  improvement, 
and  perpetuation,  and  secrecy,  of  the  race,  there  may  be 
many,  very  many,  Gipeies,  in  almost  every  place  in  the 
world,  and  other  peofje  not  know  of  it :   and  it  is  not 

extent  to  vbicb  imcli  bniiiieBS  is  palroniiod,  by  AmorictuiB,  of  both  aeiea, 
and  of  almost  all  positioDS  in  society  i«  anch,  that  It  is  doubtful  If  tlia 
£iielish  reader  would  credit  it,  if  it  vere  put  on  record. 

*  Wben  travelling  on  tlie  atage,  towanila  I^e  Hnrrm,  in  Canada.  1  mu 
aorpriaed  at  findii^  a  Qipsj  tent  tm  the  load-eide^  with  a  man  ritttng  in 
front  of  it,  engaged  in  tlie  mysteries  of  tbe  tJnker.  I  met  a  camp  of  Gip- 
sies on  a  vacant  space,  beside  b  clump  of  trees,  in  HamUton,  at  tlie  bead  of 
Lake  Ontario,  bnt  1  deferred  visiting  them  till  the  rollofdng  aoniiM;. 
Wben  I  retnmed  to  the  spot,  I  found  Ibat  tbe  birds  bad  flown.  Feeiiog 
(Uaappointsd,  I  began  to  question  a  men  who  kept  a  t()U>bar,  immediately 
opposite  to  where  their  testa  had  been,  as  to  their  peculiaritiea  generallj ; 
wben  be  said ;  "  Tlicj  seemed  droll  Hnd  <f  ftJfe — qaite  like  ourselvoi — no 
way  foreign  ;  yet  I  could  not  underatand  a  word  they  were  saying  among 
themselves."  Shortly  after  this,  a  company  of  them  entered  a  eht^,  Id  tbs 
same  town,  to  boy  tin,  wben  I  happened  to  be  in  it  1  acooated  one  of  tba 
mothers  of  the  company,  in  an  abraptbnt  bland  tone.  "You're  a'  Naw- 
kens  (Oipsies)  I  see. — "  On  ay,  we're  Nawbens,"  was  her  immediHte  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  smile  on  her  weather-beaten  coaatenaDce.  "  Tonll  aye 
apeak  ibelanguager  1  continued.  "  Well  ne'er  forget  that,"  riieaainr^ 
piled.  This  seemed  to  be  a  company  of  Qipsles  from  t^e  Scottish  Border; 
for  tbe  woman  spoke  about  the  broadest  Scotch  I  ever  heard.  Tbey  ilroifl 
well,  and  bore  a  good  reputation  in  the  ntughboaihood. 
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Mkely  that,  &t  the  present  time,  they  will  eay  that  th^  are 
GipBies.  Indeed,  the  intelligent  Englieh  traveUing  Gipsies 
say  that  there  are  an  immense  nmnber  of  Gipeiea,  of  all  coon- 
tries,  colours,  and  occupations,  in  America. 

liiere  is  even  some  resemblance  between  the  formation  of 
Gipsydom  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The  children  of 
emip'ants,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  proTe  the  most  ultra 
Americans.  Instead  of  the  original  colonists,  at  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  imagine  the  commencement  of  Gip- 
^dom  as  proceeding  from  the  original  stock  of  Gipsies. 
The  addition  to  their  number,  from  withont,  differs  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  AJnericans,  in  this  way  :  that 
all  such  additions  to  Gipeydom  are  made  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  new  blood  gets  innoculated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
old,  or  pari!  of  the  old  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
body. 

One  drop  0/ iloc4  maka  nil  Oipigdom  atin. 

The  simple  fact  of  a  person  having  Gipsy  blood  in  bis  veins, 
in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  a  Gipsy  parent,  acts  npon  him 
like  a  shock  of  electricity  ;  it  makes  him  spring  to  his  feet, 
and — "  snap  his  teeth  at  other  dogs  1"  A  very  important 
circumstance  contributing  to  this  8tat«  of  things  is  the  an- 
tipathy which  mankind  have  for  the  very  name  of  Gipey, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  all  take  to  themselves ; 
insomuch  that  the  better  class  will  not  face  it.  They  imagine 
that,  socially  speaking,  they  are  among  the  damned,  and  they 
naturally  cast  their  lot  with  the  damned.  Still,  the  antag- 
onistic spirit  which  would  naturally  arise  towards  society, 
in  the  minds  of  such  Gipsies,  remains,  in  a  measure,  latent ; 
for  they  feel  confident  in  their  incognito,  while  moving 
among  their  fellow-creatnres ;  iriiich  circumstance  robs  it  of 
its  sting. 

Let  a  Lowlander,  in  times  that  are  past,  but  have  cast  op 
a  Highlander's  blood  to  him,  and  what  wonld  have  been  the 
consequences  ?  "  Her  ainsel  would  have  drawn  her  dirk,  or 
whipped  out  her  toasting-iron,  and  seen  which  vxta  the  pret- 
tiest man."  Let  the  same  have  been  done  to  a  Scottish 
Gipsy,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  he  woold  have 
taken  his  own  peculiar  revenge.  See  bow  the  Allies,  as 
mentioned  nnder  the  chapter  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale 
Gipsies,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  with  draws  swords  in 
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thoir  hands,  threatened  death  to  all  who  opposed  them,  for 
an  affront  offered  to  their  mother.  Twit  a  respectable 
Oipsjr  with  his  blood,  at  the  present  day,  and  he  would  suf- 
fer in  silence ;  for,  by  getting  into  a  passion,  he  woiUd  let 
himself  ont.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  unmanly  to  hint 
it  to  him,  in  any  tone  of  disparagement.  The  difference  of 
feeling  between  the  two  races,  at  the  present  day,  proceeds 
from  positive  i^orance  on  the  part  of  the  native  towards 
the  other  ;  an  ignorance  in  which  the  Gipsy  would  rather  , 
allow  him  to  remain  ;  for,  let  him  turn  himself  in  whatever 
direction  he  may,  he  imagines  he  sees,  and  perhaps  does  see, 
nothing  but  a  dark  mountain  of  prejudice  existing  between 
him  and  every  other  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  would 
rather  retain  his  incognito,  and  allow  his  race  to  go  down 
to  posterity  shrouded  in  its  present  mystery.  The  history 
of  the  Gipsy  race  in  Scotland,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  aoy 
other  country,  shows,  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  few  traces 
of  its  existence  as  would  a  fox,  in  passing  over  a  ploughed 
field.  The  farmer  might  see  the  foot-prints  of  reynard,  but 
how  is  he  to  find  reynard  himself?  He  must  bring  out  the 
dogs  and  have  a  hunt  for  him.  As  an  Indian  of  the  prairie, 
while  on  the  "  war  path,"  cunningly  arranges  the  long  grass 
into  its  natural  position,  as  he  passes  through  it,  to  prevent 
his  enemy  following  him,  so  has  the  Scottish  Gip^,  as  he 
entered  upon  a  settled  life,  destroyed,  to  the  eye  of  the  or- 
dinary native,  every  trace  of  his  being  a  Gipsy.  Still,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  he  has  misgivings  that,  some  day,  he 
will  be  called  up  to  judgment,  and  that  all  about  him  will 
be  exposed  to  the  world. 

What  is  it  that  troubles  the  educated  Gipsies  7  Nothing 
but  the  word  Gipsy ;  a  word  which,  however  sweet  when 
used  among  themselves,  conveys  an  ugly,  blackguard,  and 
vagabond  meaning  to  other  people.  The  poet  asks,  What  is 
there  in  a  name  7  and  I  reply,  Everything,  ae  regards  the  name 
GHpsy.  For  a  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  to  say  to  the  public, 
^at "  his  mother  is  a  Gipsy,"  or,  that"  his  wife  is  a  Gipsy,"  or, 
that  "  he  is  a  Gipsy;"  such  a  Gipsy  simply  could  not  do  it 
These  Gipsies  will  hardly  ever  use  the  word  among  themselves, 
except  in  very  select  circles ;  but  they  will  say  "  he's  one  of 
ns  ;"  "  he's  from  Yetholm  ;"  "  he's  from  the  metropolis," 
(Yetholm  being  the  metropolis  of  Scottish  Gipsydom;)  or, "  he'a 
a  traveller,"    If  tie  company  is  not  over  classical,  they  will 
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say  "  he's  from  the  black  qnairy,"  or,  "  he's  been  with  the  cud- 
dies." Imagine  a  select  party  of  educaled  Scottish  Gipsies, 
all  closely  related.  They  -will  then  chatter  Gipsy  over  then- 
tea  ;  but  if  a  person  should  drop  in,  one  of  the  party,  ■who  is 
not  acquainted  with  him,  will  nudge  and  whisper  to  another, 
"  Is  he  one  of  the  tribe  ?"  or,  "  Is  he  one  of  us  ?"  The  better 
class  of  Scottish  Gipsies  are  very  exclusive  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

'■  All  things  considered,  in  what  other  position  could  the 
Gipsy  race,  in  Scotland  especially,  be,  at  the  present  day, 
than  that  described  ?  How  can  we  imi^ne  a  race  of  peo- 
ple to  act  olierwise  than  hide  themselves,  if  they  could,  from 
the  odium  tJiat  attaches  to  the  name  of  Gipsy  ?  And  what 
estimate  should  we  place  on  that  charity  which  would  lead 
a  person  to  denounce  a  Gipsy,  should  he  deny  himself  to  be 
a  Gipsy  ?*  As  a  race,  wnat  can  they  offer  to  society  at 
large  to  receive  them  within  its  circle?  They  can  offer  lit- 
tle, as  a  race ;  but,  if  we  consider  them  as  individuals,  wo 
will  find  many  of  them  whose  education,  character,  and  po- 
sition in  life,  wonld  warrant  their  admission  into  any  ordi- 
nary society,  and  some  of  them  into  any  society,  Notwith- 
standing  all  that,  none  will  answer  up  to  the  name  of  Gipey. 
It  necessarily  follows,  that  the  race  must  remain  shrouded 
in  its  present  mystery,  unle^  some  one,  not  of  the  race, 
should  become  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  speak  for 
it.  In  Scotland,  the  prejudice  towards  the  name  of  Gipsy 
might  be  safely  allowed  to  drop,  were  it  only  for  this  reason : 
that  the  race  has  got  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  native 
blood,  and  even  wiUi  good  families  of  the  country,  as  to 
be,  in  plain  language,  a  jumble — a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  in- 
deed. One's  uncle,  in  seeking  for  a  wife,  might  have 
.  stumbled  over  an  Egyptian  woman,  and,  either  known  or 
unknown  to  himself,  had  his  children  brought  up  bitter 
Gipsies ;  so  that  one's  cousins  may  be  Gipsies,  for  any- 
thing one  knows.  A  man  may  have  a  colony  of  Gipsies  in 
his  own  house,  and  know  nothing  aboat  it  I  The  Gipsies 
d^  out?  Oh,  no.  They  commenced  in  Scotland  by  wring- 
ing the  neck  of  one's  cMckena,  and  now  they  sometimw 

•  UUed  Gipsiea  t«U  no  hea,  when  they  »y  that  they  aro  not  Gipsies ; 
for,  physioliOTcally  ipeBLkiag,  they  are  nol  Gipries,  but  oniy  partly  Gipfuos, 
as  regards  blood,  lo  every  otter  way  they  are  Glpues,  Ibat  iB,<*alK», 
ealaa.  or  thalt. 


]u  no  lies,  wuvu  uifljf  m*j  "'■*  """j  "■"  "^^  ^"r r 

leaking,  they  are  nol  Gipries,  but  oniy  partly  Gipfuos, 
a  every  otter  way  they  are  Glpues,  that  ia,  ckabat, 
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1  .But  vbat  is  Gipsydom,  after  all,  Isnt  a 

"  working  in  among  other  people?" 

In  Beeking  for  Gipsies  among  Scotch  people,  I  know  where 
to  begin,  but  it  puzzJeB  me  where  to  leave  off.  I  would  pay 
no  regard  to  colour  of  hair  or  eyes,  character,  employment, 
position,  or,  indeed,  any  oatward  thing.  The  reader  may  say : 
"  It  must  bo  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  such  mixed  and  edu- 
cated Gipsies  as  those  spoken  of."  It  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  outwardly  impoBsible.  Such  Gipsies  cannot  even  tell 
each  other,  from  their  personal  appearance ;  but  Ihey  have 
eigns,  which  they  can  use,  if  the  others  choose  to  respond  to 
them.  If  I  go  into  a  company  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  a  Gipsy  one,  and  it  know  nothing  of  me,  so  far  as 
my  pursuit  is  concerned,  I  will  bring  the  subject  of  the  Gip- 
mes  up,  in  a  very  roundabout  way,  and  mark  the  effect  which 
the  conversation  makes,  or  the  turn  it  takes.  What  I  know 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind  generally  in 
regard  to  it,  enables  me  to  say,  in  almost  every  instance, 
who  they  are,  let  them  maie  any  remark  they  like,  look  33 
they  like,  pretend  what  they  like,  wriggle  about  as  they  like, 
or  keep  dead  silent.  As  I  gradually  glide  into  the  subject, 
and  expatiate  upon  the  "  greatness  of  the  society,"  one  re- 
marks, "  I  know  it ;"  upon  the  "  respectability  of  some  of  its 
members,"  and  another  emphaticaJly  exclaims,  "That's  a 
fact ;"  and  upon  "  its  universality,"  and  another  bawls  ont, 
•'That's  so."  Indeed,  by  finding  the  Gipsies,  tmder  such 
circumstances,  completely  off  their  guard,  (for  they  do  not 
doubt  their  secret  being  confined  to  themaelves,)  I  can  gen> 
erally  draw  forth,  in  one  way  or  other,  as  much  moral  cer- 
tainty, barring  their  direct  admission,  as  to  their  being  Gip- 
sies, as  a  dog,  by  pntting  his  nose  into  a  hole,  can  tell 
whether  a  rat  is  there,  or  not.  i 

The  principle  of  the  transmutation  of  Gipey  blood  into 
white,  in  appearance,  is  illustrated,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr.  { 
borrow's  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  by  its  changing  into  almost  pnre  j 
black.  A  Gipsy  soldier,  in  the  Spanish  army,  killed  his 
sergeant,  for  "  calling  him  calo,  (Gipsy,)  and  cursing  him,"  and 
made  his  escape.  His  wife  remained  in  the  army,  as  a  sut- 
ler, selling  wine.  Two  years  thereafter,  a  strange  man  came 
to  her  wine  shop.  "  He  was  dressed  like  a  Moor,  (cora&HW,) 
and  yet  he  did  not  look  like  one  ;  he  looked  more  like  a 
black,  and  yet  he  was  not  a  black,  either,  tbous^  ho  iraa 
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almost  black.  And,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  I  thought  he 
looked  something  like  the  Eirate,  (Cripsies,)  and  he  s^d  to 
me,  'Zincali,  chachipe,'  (the  Gipsy  salutation.)  And  then 
he  whispered  to  rae,  in  queer  kngua^,  which  I  could  souyiely 
ondcrstond, '  Tonr  husband  is  waiting ;  come  with  me,  my 
little  sister,  and  I  will  take  you  to  him.'  About  a  league 
from  the  town,  beneath  a  hill,  we  found  four  people,  men ' 
and  women,  all  very  black,  like  the  strange  man  ;  and  we 
joined  ourselves  with  them,  and  they  all  sainted  me,  and 
called  me  '  little  sister.'  Ajid  away  we  marched,  for  many 
days,  amidst  deserts  and  small  villE^es.  The  men  would 
cheat  with  mules  and  asses,  and  the  women  told  baji.  I 
often  asked  him  (her  husband)  about  the  black  men,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  believed  them  to  be  of  the  Errate."  Her 
husband,  tbeo  a  soldier  in  the  Moorish  army,  having  been 
killed,  this  Gipsy  woman  married  the  black  man,  with  whom 
she  followed  reeS  Gipsy  life.  She  said  to  him  :  "  Sure  I  am 
amongst  the  Errate ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  often  said  that  they 
were  of  the  Errate ;  and  then  they  would  laugh,  and  say 
that  it  might  be  so,  and  that  they  were  not  Moors,  (eorahai,) 
but  they  could  give  no  account  of  themselves."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that,  while  preserving  their  identity,  wherever 
they  go.  there  are  Gipsies  who  may  not  be  known  to  the 
world,  or  to  the  tribe,  in   other  continents,  by  the  same 

•  The  people  ■bovB-meDtioiiod  are  doubtless  Gipsies.  According  to  Grell- 
marin,  the  race  is  even  to  be  fonad  in  the  centre  of  iirica.  Molben,  in  lus 
travels  to  the  sources  of  the  Sen^ol  and  Qambia,  in  ISIS,  tajs:  "Scat- 
tered among  the  JaloEfe,  we  find  a  people  not  unlike  oar  Gipsiea,  asd  known 
bj'  the  name  of  Laaubfa.  Leading  a  lOTing  life,  and  without  fixed  habita. 
tioo,  their  onlj  ^nplo;)'meDt  ia  the  mnnofactnre  of  wooden  Tseaela,  mortan, 
and  bedeteads.  They  choose  a  well-vooded  apol.  fell  some  trees,  fonn  hots 
with  the  blanches,  and  work  np  the  tranki.  For  this  privilege,  thej  mast 
pa;  a  tort  of  Ux  to  the  prince  in  whose  states  they  thus  setUe.  In  geaeral, 
they  are  both  ugl  j  and  slovenly. 

"  The  women,  iiotwithetanding  their  almost  frightM  fiices,  are  covered 
with  amber  and  coral  Ireads.  presents  heaped  on  them  hy  the  Joloffi,  from 
a  notion  that  the  favonrs,  alone,  of  these  women  will  be  followed  by  those  of 
fortune.  Ugly  or  handsome,  all  the  yoong  Laanb^  females  are  in  reqnest 
among  the  Negroes. 

"  The  Laaub6s  have  notUii^  of  their  own  but  their  money,  their  tools, 
and  their  aases;  the  only  ammals  on  which  they  travel,  lo  the  woods, 
tliey  make  fires  with  the  dung  of  the  flocks.  Ranged  round  the  fires,  the 
men  and  women  pass  their  leiaore  time  in  smoldng-.  The  Laanbfs  have  sot 
those  characteiistic  features  and  high  suture  which  mark  the  Joloffs.  aod 
they  seem  to  form  a  distinct  race.    They  are  eiemplod  trom  all  militory 
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A  word  upon  tbe  nDiversality  of  the  Gipsies.  English 
Oipsies,  on  arriviDg  in  America,  feel  quite  taken  aback,  on 
coming  across  a  tent  or  wigwam  of  Indians.  "  Didn't  yon 
feel,"  said  I  to  some  of  them,  "  very  like  a  dog  when  he 
comes  across  another  dog,  a  stranger  to  him  ?"  And,  with 
a  laugh,  they  said,  "  Exactly  so."  After  looking  awhile  at 
the  Indians,  they  will  approach  &em,  and  "  cast  their  sign, 
and  salute  them  in  Gipsy  ;"  and  if  no  response  is  made,  they 
will  pe^  on.  They  then  come  to  learn  who  the  Indians  are.  i 
The  same  curiosity  is  excited  among  the  Gipsies  on  meeting  i 
with  the  American  farmer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ' 
or  Missouri ;  who,  in  travelling  to  market,  in  the  summer, 
will,  to  save  expenses,  unyoke  hig  horses,  at  mid-day  or  eve- 
Bing,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  light  his  fire,  and  prepare  his 
meal.  What  with  the  "  kettle  and  tented  wagon,"  the  tall, 
lank,  bony,  and  swarthy  appearance  of  the  farmer,  the  Gipsy 
will  approach  him,  aa  he  did  the  Indian  ;  and  pass  on,  when 
no  response  is  made  to  his  sign  and  salutation,  tinder  such 
circumstances,  the  Gipsy  wonld  cast  his  sign,  and  give  his 
salutation,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Ganges.  Nay,  a  very  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  boasted  to 
me,  that,  by  lus  signs  alone,  be  could,  push  bts  way  to  the 
wall  of  China,  ana  even  through  China  itself.  And  there 
are  doubtless  Gipsies  in  China.  Mr.  Borrow  says,  that  when 
he  visited  the  tribe  at  Moscow,  they  supposed  him  to  be  one 
of  their  brothers,  who,  they  said,  were  wandering  about  in 
Turkey,  China,  and  other  partB.  It  is  very  likely  that  Rus- 
sian Gipsies  have  visited  China,  by  the  route  taken  by 
Russian  traders,  and  met  with  Gipsies  there.*  But  it  tickles 
the  Gipsy  most,  when  it  is  insinuated,  that  if  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin had  been  fortunate  in  his  expedition,  he  wonld  have 
foand  a  Gipsy  tinkering  a  kettle  at  the  North  Pole. 

The  particulars  of  a  meeting  between  English  and  Axoeri- 

Berrice.  Each  family  lias  iU  cMeC  fant,  over  aD,  there  \b  a  superior  chief, 
who  commaads  a  whole  tribe  or  nadon.  Jle  coUecta  the  tribnta,  aad  com- 
mnnicales  witJi  BQCh  delegates  of  tha  kW  as  receiTe  the  imposts :  thia 
servea  to  protect  them  trota  all  vexation,  ^e  Laanb£s  are  idolaters,  speak 
the  Pauls  language,  and  pretend  to  toll  fortuneB." 

•  Bell,  in  on  account  of  his  journey  to  Pekin,  [lT21,]  aays  that  upward* 
of  sixty  Gipsies  Jiad  arrived  at  Tobolaky,  on  their  way  to  China,  but  were 
Btoppii  by  the  Vice-GovemBr,  for  want  of  passports.  They  had  roamed, 
during  the  summer  season,  irora  Poland,  in  £maU  parties,  subsistiiig  by 
selling  trinkets,  and  telling  fortunes. 
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can  Gipsies  are  interesting.  Some  English  Gipsies  were 
endeavouring  to  sell  some  horses,  in  Annapolis,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  what  had  the  appearance  of  being  respect- 
able American  farmers  :  who,  however,  spoke  to  each  other 
in  the  Gipsy  langut^,  dropping  a  word  now  and  then,  such 
as  "  this  IS  a  good  one,"  and  so  on.  The  English  Gipsies 
felt  amazed,  and  at  last  said  :  "  What  is  that  you  are  say- 
ing ?  Why,  you  are  Gipsies  1"  Upon  this,  the  Americans 
wheeled  about,  and  left  the  spot  as  fast  as  they  could.  Had 
the  English  Gipsies  taken  after  the  Gipsy  in  their  appear- 
ance, they  would  not  have  caused  such  a  consternation  to 
their  American  brethren,  who  showed  much  of  "  the  blood" 
in  their  countenances ;  but  as,  from  their  blood  being  much 
mixed,  they  did  not  look  like  Gipsies,  they  gave  the  others  a 
terrible  fright,  on  their  being  found  out.  The  English  Gip- 
sies said  they  felt  disgusted  at  the  others  not  owning  them- 
selves Bp.  But  I  told  them  they  ought  rather  to  have  felt 
proud  of  the  Americans  speaking  Gipsy,  as  it  was  the  preju- 
dice of  the  world  that  led  them  to  hide  their  nationality. 
On  making  enquiij  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  found  that 
these  American  Gipsies  had  been  settled  there  since,  at 
least,  the  time  of  their  grandfather,  and  that  they  bore  an 
English  name. 

There  are  Scottish  Gipsies  in  the  United  States,  following 
respectable  callings,  who  speak  excellent  Gipsy,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  English  Gipsies.  The  Eng- 
lish Gipsies  say  the  same  of  the  Gipsy  families  in  Scotland, 
with  whom  they  are  acquainted ;  but  that  some  of  their 
words  vary  from  those  spoken  in  England.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  rivalry  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Gipsies,  as 
to  whose  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  the  correct  one  : 
in  that  respect,  they  somewhat  resemble  the  English  and 
Scottish  latinists.  One  intelligent  Gipsy  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  word  great,  baurie,  in  Scotland,  was  softer 
than  bcro,  in  England,  andpreferablo,  indeed,  the  right  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word.  The  German  Gipsies  are  said,  by 
their  English  brethren,  to  speak  Gipsy  backwards ;  from 
which  I  would  conclude,  that  it  follows  the  construction  of 
the  German  language,  which  differs  so  materially,  in  that 
respect,  from  the  English.*      It  is  a  thing  well-nigh  im- 

*Ur.  Borrow  says,  vith  reference  totha  Spaniab  Oipsy  langoa^:  "It* 
grammatical  pecaUecitiM  have  disappeared,  the  entire  language  luvliig 
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possible,  to  get  a  reapectable  Scottish  GHpsy  to  otti  up  to 
eren  a  word  of  the  Gip^  laDgaage.  On  meeting  with  a  re- 
spectable— Scotchman,  I  will  call  him — in  a  company,  lately, 
i  was  asked  by  him  :  "  Are  ye  a'  Tinklers  ?"  "  We're  trav- 
ellers," I  replied.  "But  who  is  he?"  be  continued,  pointr 
ing  to  my  acquaintance.  Going  up  to  him,  I  whispered 
"  His  dam  is  a  haurie  grye/emer,  (his  father  is  a  great 
horse-dealer ;)  and  he  made  for  the  door,  as  if  a  bee  had 

fot  into  his  ear.    But  be  came  back ;   ob,  yes,  he  come 
ack.    There  was  a  mysterious  whispering  of  "  pistols  and 
'  coffee,"  at  another  time. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Gipsy  language  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  broken,  but  not  so  broken  as  to  consist  of  words  only : 
it  consists,  rather,  of  expressions,  or  pieces,  which  are  tacked 
together  by  native  words — generally  email  words — which 
are  lost  to  the  ordinair  ear,  when  used  in  conversation.  In 
that  respect,  the  use  of  Gipsy  may  be  compared  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  wheel :  we  know  that  the  wheel  has  spokes,  but, 
in  its  velocity,  we  cannot  distinguish  the  colour  or  material 
of  each  individual  spoke  ;  it  ia  only  wheu  it  stands  stiU  that 
that  can  be  done.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  come  to 
examine  into  the  British  Gipsy  langu^e,  we  perceive  its 
broken  nature.  But  it  still  serves  the  purpose  of  a  speech. 
Let  any  one  sit  among  English  Gipsies,  in  America,  and 
hear  them  converse,  and  be  cannot  pick  up  an  idea,  and 
hardly  a  word  which  they  say.  "  I  nave  always  thought 
Dutch  bad  enough,"  said  an  Irishman,  who  has  often  heard 

been  modified  and  subjected  to  the  roles  of  Spanish  g^iimDiiar,  with  which 
it  now  coincides  In  Byntax,  in  the  coDJngation  of  Terba,  and  in  the  dcclenaion 
of  its  noons.'  We  might  liave  natunilly  expected  that  of  the  Gtpajr  lao- 
cnage,  in  tfa*  ooorae  of  fbnr  hnndred  jean,  from  the  people  speating  it  Im- 
Uig  so  much  scattered  over  the  country,  and  coming  so  much  in  contact 
wilb  the  ordinary  natives.  But  Boreethiiig  differeni  might  be  looked  for. 
Trhcre  the  Gipsies  have  not  been  persecutei^  but  allowad  to  lire  toother 
in  e  body,  bb  in  Hungary.  Of  the  Uojwarisn  Gipsy  languiige.  Ur.  Borrow 
saya,  that  in  do  part  of  the  world  is  the  Gipsy  luignage  better  preserced 
tiian  ia  Hungary ;  and  that  the  roving  bands  of  Gip»ieB  from  that  country, 
who  vi^t  France  and  Italy,  speak  the  pure  Gip^y,  with  all  its  gramtDaticil 
peculiarities.  Hi? estimates  that  the  Spanish  Gip^y  languor  may  conuat 
of  four  or  five  thousand  words ;  a  sufficient  number,  one  mi^ht  suppose,  tt> 
serve  the  purpose  of  everyday  life.  A  late  writer  in  the  Dublin  University 
Uatrnzine  estimates  that  five  thousand  words  woold  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  tlie  Eogliah  langoage.  Four  thousand  words  is  a  very  large  lungusge  for 
the  Gipsies  of  Spain  lopeBsesa,  in  addiiion  to  the  ordinary  ooe  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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English  Gipsies,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  spwik  among 
themselves;  "  but  Gipsy  is  perfect  gibble-gabble,  like  ducks 
and  geese,  for  anything  I  can  make  of  it"  Some  Gipsies 
can,  of  course,  speak  Gipsy  much  better  than  others.  It  is 
most  uoUkely  that  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  with  the  head,  the 
pride,  and  the  tenacity  of  native  Scotch,  would  be  the  first 
to  forget  the  Gipsy  language.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
thomeelves  are  very  emphatic  on  that  head.  "  It  will  never 
be  forgotten,  sir ;  it  is  in  our  hearts,  and,  as  long  as  a  single 
Tinkler  exists,  it  will  be  remembered,"  (page  297.)  "  So 
long  as  there  existed  two  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  it  would  never 
be  lost,"  (page  316.)  The  English  Gipsies  admit  that  the 
language  is  more  easily  preserved  in  a  settled  life,  but  more 
useful  to  travelling  and  out-door  Gipsies ;  and  that  it  is 
carefully  kept  up  by  both  classes  of  Gipsies.  This  informa- 
tion agrees  with  our  author's,  in  regard  to  the  settled  Scot- 
tish Gipsies.  There  is  one  very  strong  motive,  among  many, 
for  the  Gipsies  keeping  up  their  language,  and  that  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  their  self-respect.  The  best  of  them  be- 
lieve that  it  is  altogether  problematical  how  they  would  be 
received  in  society,  were  they  to  make  an  avowal  of  their 
being  Gipsies,  and  lay  bare  the  history  of  their  race  to  the 
world.  The  prejudice  that  exists  against  the  race,  and 
against  them,  they  imagine,  were  they  known  to  be  Gipsies, 
drives  them  back  on  that  language  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  themselves ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dazzling  hold  which  it 
takes  of  their  imagination,  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  reflec- 
tion, and  consider  that  the  people  speaking  it  have  been 
tran^Ianted  from  some  other  clime.  The  more  intelligent 
the  Gipsy,  the  more  be  thinks  of  his  speech,  and  the  more 
care  he  takes  of  it. 

People  often  reprobate  the  dislike,  I  may  say  the  hatred, 
which  the  more  original  Gipsy  entertains  for  society ;  for- 
getting that  society  itself  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
origin  of  it.  When  the  race  entered  Europe,  they  are  not 
presumed  to  have  had  anv  hatred  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures,*    That  hatred,  doubtless,  sprang  from  the  severe 

*  I  oimot  agiee  with  Hr.  Bornnr,  wheo  he  t»yi,  that  the  Gipsies 
"traveUed  three  thonsand  miles  into  Enrape,  viilh  hatred  tn  their  hearti 
toKOrdt  thu  people  among  Tchom  Ihey  mllUd."     In  Done  of  the  ewlieat  lairs 
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reception,  and  universal  persecntion,  -whicli,  owing  to  ttie 
Bingularity  of  their  race  and  habits,  they  everywhere  met 
with.  The  race  then  became  bom  into  that  atate  of  things. 
What  would  Bubsequent  generations  know  of  the  origin  of 
the  feud  7  All  that  they  knew  was,  that  the  law  made 
them  outlaws  and  outcasts ;  that  ihey  were  subject,  as  Gip- 
sies, to  be  hung,  before  they  were  bom.  Such  a  Gipsy 
might  be  compared  to  Pascal's  man  springing  up  out  of  an 
island :  casting  his  eyes  around  him,  he  finds  nothing  but  a 
legal  and  sociEU  proscription  hai^ng  over  hia  head,  in  what- 
'  ever  direction  he  may  turn.  Whatever  might  be  assumed 
to  have  been  the  original,  innate  disposition  of  a  Gipsy,  the 
circumstances  attending  him,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  were 
certainly  not  calculated  to  improve  him,  but  to  make  him 
much  worse  than  he  might  otherwise  -have  been.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  in  times  past,  has 
been  stated  by  our  author.  With  all  their  faults,  we  6nd  a 
vein  of  genuine  nobility  of  character  running  through  all 
their  actions,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  consider- 
ing that  tbey  were  at  war  with  society,  and  society  at  war 
with  them.  Not  the  least  important  feature  is  that  of  grati- 
tude for  kind  and  hospitable  treatment.  In  that  respect, 
a  trae  Scottish  Gipsy  has  always  been  as  true  as  steel ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  his  favour.  The  instance 
given  by  our  author,  (pages  361-363,)  is  very  touching,  and 
to  the  point.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be,  at  the  present 
day,  in  Scotland,  where  are  to  be  found  so  many  Irish 
Gipsies,  of  whom  the  Scottish  and  English  Gipsies  have  not 
much  good  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  ren- 
der each  other  when  they  meet,  (page  324.)  If  the  English 
farmers  are  questioned,  I  doubt  not  that  a  somewhat  similar 
testimony  will  be  borne  to  the  English  Gipsies,  to  this  extent, 
at  least,  that,  when  civLUy  and  hospitably  treated,  and  pcr- 

moreoTor,  it  appeui  to  have  been  for^n  to  QiAr  diapoeiUon  to  do  aught 
bat  obtun  a  linng  In  the  moBt  ennniog  manner  they  coold.  There  is  no 
neceseary  coanection  between  purloiniDg  one'e  property  and  hating  one's 
person.  Ab  long  as  tho  Gipeies  were  not  hardly  dealt  with,  they  could, 
naturally,  have  no  actual  hatred  tovatds  their  fellow-creaturea.  jdr,  Bor. 
rov  attributes  uone  of  the  spite  and  hatred  ol  the  race  tovards  the  com- 
mnnitj  to  the  BeTerity  of  the  persecutions  \ti  which  it  was  eipoaed,  or  to 
that  hard  feeling  with  which  society  has  regarded  it.  ThcH,  and  Uie  ex- 
ample of  the  SpauiordB,  doubtlvM  led  the  GiUuiM  to  shed  the  blood  Of  JJie 
orillnary  natives. 
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sonally  acquainted,  they  will  re$pect  the  fanners'  property, 
and  even  keep  others  off  it.  Indeed,  both  Scottish  and 
English  Gipsies  call  this  "  Gipsy  law."  It  is  certainly  not 
the  Scottish  Gipsies,  or,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  English 
Gipsies,  to  whom  Mr.  Borrow's  words  may  be  applied,  when 
he  says :  "  I  hare  not  expatiated  on  their  gratitude  towards 
good  people,  who  treat  tliem  kindly,  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  ;  for  I  believe,  that,  of  all  beings  in  the  world, 
they  are  the  least  susceptible  of  such  a  feeling."  Such  a 
character  may  apply  to  the  Spanish  Gipsies  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  causes  to  which  it  may  oe 
attribnted  must  be  the  influences  which  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter, and  general  deportment  towards  the  tribe,  have  exer- 
cised over  them.  In  speaking  of  the  bloody  and  wolfish 
disposition  which  especially  characterizes  the  Gitanos,  Mr. 
Borrow  says  :  "  The  cause  to  which  this  must  be  attriboled, 
must  be  their  residence  in  a  country,  nnsonnd  in  every 
branch  of  its  civil  polity,  where  right  has  ever  been  in  less 
esteem,  and  wrong  in  less  disrepute,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world."  Grcllmann  bears  as  poor  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  in  the  matter  of  grati- 
tude, as  Mr.  Borrow  does  to  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  to  whom  I 
apprehend  his  remarks  are  intended  to  apply.  But  both  of 
these  authors  give  an  opinion,  unaccompanied  by  facts. 
Their  opinion  may  be  correct,  however,  so  far  as  it  la  appli- 
cable to  the  class  of  Gipsies,  or  the  individuals,  to  whom  they 
refer.  Gratitude  is  even  a  characteristic  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. "  For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
pents, and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed  and  hath  been 
tamed  of  mankind,"  saith  St.  James ;  the  means  of  attaining 
to  which  is  frequently  kindness.  I  doubt  not  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Gipsies  anywhere ;  for  surely  we  can  expect 
to  find  as  much  gratitude  in  them  as  can  be  called  forth 
from  things  that  creep,  fly,  or  swim  in  the  sea.  It  is  uu- ' 
reasonable,  however,  to  look  for  much  gratitude  from  such  " 
Gipsies  as  the  two  anthors  in  question  have  evidently  alluded 
to ;  for  this  reason  :  that  it  is  a  virtue  rarely  to  be  met  with 
from  those  "  to  whom  much  has  been  given ;"  and,  conse- 
quently, very  little  should  be  required  of  those  to  whom 
nothing  has  been  given,  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
creatnres.  In  doing  a  good  turn  to  a  Gipsy,  it  is  not  the 
act  itself  that  calls  forth,  or  perhaps  merits,  a  return  io 
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gratitade  ;  but  it  !a  the  way  in  -rhich  it  is  done  :  for,  while 
be  is  doubtless  being  benefited,  he  is,  frequently,  if  not  gen- 
erally, as  little  sympathized  with,  personally,  aa  if  he  were 
some  loatbeoffle  creatnre  to  which  aomething  had  been 
thrown. 

As  regards  the  improvement  of  the  Gipsies,  I  would  make 
the  following  suggestioiis  :  The  facts  and  principles  of  the 
present  work  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  imprinted 
upon  the  pttblic  mind,  and  an  effort  made  to  bring,  if  pos- 
sible, our  high-dass  Gipsies  to  own  themselves  np  to  be 
Gipsies.  The  fact  of  these  Gipsies  being  received  into  so- 
ciety, and  respected,  as  Gipsies,  (as  it  is  with  them,  at  present, 
fts  men,)  could  not  fail  to  nave  a  wonderful  effect  upon  many 
of  the  humble,  ignorant,  or  wild  ones.  They  would  perceive, 
at  once,  that  the  objections  which  the  community  had  to 
them,  proceeded,  not  trom  their  being  Gipsies,'  but  from 
their  habits,  only.  What  is  the  feeling  which  Gipsies,  who 
are  known  to  be  Gipsies,  have  for  the  public  at  large? 
The  white  race,  as  a  race,  is  simply  odious  to  them,  for  ^ey 
know  well  the  dreadful  prejudice  which  it  bears  towards 
them.  But  let  oome  of  their  own  race,  however  mixed  the 
blood  might  be,  be  respected  as  Gipsies,  and  it  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  break  down,  at  least  in  feeling,  the  wall  of 
caste  that  separates  them  from  the  community  at  large.  This 
is  the  first,  the  most  important,  step  to  be  taken  to  improve 
the  Gipsies,  whatever  may  be  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Let  the  prqjudice  be  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  not  follow.  Before  attempting  to  reform  the 
Gipsies,  we  ought  to  reform,  or,  at  least,  inform,  mankind  in 
regard  to  them  ;  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  world  to 
them,  before  we  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  tiie  world  ;  and 
treat  them  as  men,  before  we  try  to  make  tliem  Christians. 
The  poor  Gipsies  know  well  that  there  are  many  of  their  race 
occupying  respectable  positions  in  life ;  perhaps  they  do  not 
know  many,  or  even  any,  of  them,  personally,  but  they  believe 
in  it  thoroughly.  Still,  they  will  deny  it,  at  least  hide  it  from 
strangers,  for  ttds  reason,  among  others,  that  it  is  a  state  to 
which  their  children,  or  even  they  themselves,  look  forward, 
as  nltimately  awaiting  them,  in  which  they  will  manage  to 
escape  from  the  odium  of  their  fellow-creatures,  which  clings 
to  them  in  their  present  condition.  The  fact  of  the  poor 
'elllng  Gipsies  knowing  of  such  respectable  settled  Gip- 
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flies,  giTCs  them  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  their  own 
eyes,  which  leads  them  to  repel  any  advance  from  the  other 
race,  let  it  come  in  almost  whatever  shape  it  may.  The 
white  race,  aa  I  have  already  said,  is  perfectly  odioup  to 
them.  This  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  question.  Tho 
more  original  kind  of  Gipsies  feel  that  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  the  race  to  which  they  belong  is  snch,  that  an 
intercourse  cannot  be  maintained  between  them  and  the 
other  inhabitants ;  or,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  of  so  clandestine  a 
nature,  that  their  appearance,  and,  it  may  be,  their  general 
habits,  do  not  allow  or  lead  tiiem  to  indulge  in  it.  I  will 
make  a  few  more  remarks  on  this  subject  further  on  in  this 
treatise. 

What  are  the  respectable,  well-disposed  Scottish  Gipsies 
but  Scotch  people,  wter  all  ?  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every,  if  not  every,  sphere  in  which  the  ordinary  Scot 
is  to  be  found.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  is, 
that,  however  mixed  the  blood  of  these  Gipsies  may  be, 
their  a.s8ociation3  of  descent  and  tribe  go  back  to  those 
black,  mysterious  heroes  who  entered  Scotland,  upwards  of 
ttiree  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  that,  with  this  de- 
scent, they  have  the  words  and  signs  of  Gipsies.  The  pos- 
session of  all  these,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
which  the  ordinary  natives  hare  for  the  very  name  of  Gipsy, 
makes  the  only  distinction  between  them  and  other  Scotcli- 
men.  I  do  not  say  that  the  world  would  have  any  prejudice 
agfunst  these  Gipsies,  as  Gipsies,  still,  they  are  morbidly  sen- 
sitive that  it  would  have  sucn  a  feeling.  The  light  of  reason, 
of  civilization,  of  religion,  and  the  genius  of  Britons,  forbid 
such  aa  idea.  What  object  more  worthy  of  civilization,  and 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  than  that  such  Gipsies  would  come 
forward  and,  by  their  positions  in  society,  their  talents  and 
characters,  dispel  the  mystery  and  gloom  that  hang  over  the 
history  of  the  Gipsy  race  I 

But  will  these  Gipsies  do  that?  I  have  my  misgivings. 
They  may  not  do  it  now,  but  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  thmk 
that  it  is  an  event  that  may  take  place  at  some  future  time. 
The  subject  must,  in  the  meantime,  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  the  mind  of  the  public  fully  prepared  for  such  a 
movement.  The  Gipsies  themselves,  to  commence  with, 
should  furnish  the  public  with  information,  anonymously,  so 
fai  aa  they  are  personally  concerned,  or  confidentially, 
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through  a  person  of  standing,  who  can  guarantee  the  tmst- 
irortbinees  of  the  Gipsy  himBelf.  I  do  not  expect  that  they 
would  give  ns  any  of  the  language ;  but  they  can  funtisb  ns 
with  some  idea  of  the  position  which  tlie  Gipsies  occupy  in 
the  world,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  race  in  Scotland,  in,  at  least,  comparatively  recent 
times.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  occurrence,  I  would  make 
this  suggestion  to  them  :  that  they  must  be  very  carefbl 
what  they  say,  on  account  of  the  "  court  holding  them  in- 
terested witnesses ;"  and,  whatever  they  may  do,  to  deny 
nothing  connected  with  the  Gipsies.  They  certainly  have 
kept  their  secret  well ;  indeed,  they  have  considered  the 
subject,  so  far  aa  the  public  is  concemed,  as  dead  and  buried 
long  ago.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  Gipsies  ;  "  murder  will 
out ;''  the  game  is  up ;  it  is  played  out.  I  may  say  to  you 
what  the  hunter  said  to  the  'coon,  or  rather  what  Uie  'coon 
etud  to  the  hunter :  "  You  may  just  as  well  come  down  the 
tree."  Tes  I  come  down  the  tree ;  yon  have  been  too  long 
up  ;  come  down,  and  let  us  know  all  about  you.* 

Scottish  Gipsies  I  I  now  appeal  to  you  as  men.  Am  I  not 
right,  in  asserting,  that  there  is  nothing  you  hold  more  dear 
than  your  Egyptian  descent,  signs,  and  language?  And 
nothing  yon  more  dread  than  such  becoming  known  to  your 
fellow-men  around  you  ?  Do  you  not  read,  with  the  greatest 
interest,  any  and  everything  printed,  wliich  comes  in  jonr 
way,  about  the  Gipsies,  and  say,  that  yon  thank  God  all  that 
is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  you  1    Whence  this  incon- 


■  I  Bccideatolly  got  into  conversation  with  an  Irishman,  In  the  ci^  of 
New  Tori,  flbont  eecret  BOcieties,  vben  he  mentioned  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  many  sneh,  indeed,  "  all  of  Ihem,"  as  he  expresBed  iL  1  aaid 
there  was  ODS  Bociety  of  which  he  waa  not  ■  member,  when  he  began  to 
ennmerste  them,  and  at  last  came  to  the  Zincali.  "  Wbat,"  said  I,  "  are  yon  ■ 
member  of  this  aociety!"  "Yes,"  said  he;  "  (he  Zincali,  or  Gipay,"  He  then  told 
me  that  there  are  many  members  of  this  society  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
not  all  membera  of  it,  nndcr  that  name,  but  of  its  outposia,  If  1  may  ao  ez- 
preaa  it.      The  principal  or  arch  Gipsy  for  the  city,  he  said,  waa  a  mei^ 

chant,  in street,  who  had  in  hia  posaesaion  a  printed  vocabulary,  or 

dictionary,  of  the  language,  which  was  open  only  to  the  most  tborooghly 

initiated.      In  the  cuuree   of  our   converaation,  it  fell  out  thattbe  nativa 

American  Oipe;  referred  to  at  page  420  was  one  of  the  thoroughly  initiated  ; 

which  circumstance  explained  a  question  he  had  put  to  me,  and  which  I 

evaded,  by  saying  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  tales  out  of  school. 

In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Gipsy  taught  her  language  to  her  aon  fr— 

''8.     1  doubt  not  there  are  US.  if  not  printed,  TO<^i^ries  of  the  0)| 

'age  mtcatz  the  tribe  io  Scotland,  aa  well  aa  in  other  «     '  ' 
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^tency  7  Ab\  I  understand  it  well.  Shall  the  prejudice  of 
uankiad  towards  the  name  of  Gipsy  drire  you  from  the 
pDsition  which  you  occupy  ?  Can  it  drive  you  from  it  ?  No, 
it  cannot.  The  Gipsies,  you  know,  are  a  people ;  a  "  mixed 
multitude,"  no  doubt,  but  still  a  people.  Tou  know  you  are 
Gipsies,  for  your  parents  before  yon  were  Gipsies,  and,  con- 
seqnentiy,  tMt  you  cannot  be  anything  but  Gipsies.  What 
effect,  then,  has  the  prejudice  against  the  race  upon  you  ? 
Does  it  not  sometimes  appear  to  you  as  if^  figuratively  speak- 
ing, it  would  put  a  dagger  into  your  hands  against  the  rest 
of  your  species,  should  they  discover  that  you  belonged  to 
the  tribe  ?  Or  that  it  would  lead  you  to  immediately  "  take 
(o  your  beds,"  or  depart,  bed  and  baggage,  to  parts  unknown  ? 
But  then,  Gipsies,  what  can  you  do  1  The  thought  of  it 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  sheep.  Some  of  you  may  be 
bold  enough  to  face  a  lion  in  the  flesh  ;  but  who  so  bold  aa 
to  own  to  ihe  world  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ?  There  is  just  one  of 
the  higher  class  that  I  know  of,  and  lie  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  a  man,  a  credit  to  human  nature  itself.  Although 
you  might  shrink  from  such  a  step,  would  you  not  like,  and 
cannot  you  induce,  som^:  one  to  take  it?  Take  my  word  for 
it,  respectable  Scottish  Gipsies,  the  thing  that  frightens  you 
is,  after  all,  a  bug-bear — a  scare-crow.  But,  failing  some  of 
you  "  coming  out,"  would  you  not  rather  that  the  world 
should  now  know  that  much  of  the  history  of  the  Gipsy  race, 
as  to  show  that  it  was  no  necessary  disparagement  in  any 
of  you  to  be  a  Gipsy  ?  Would  you  not  rather  that  a  Gipsy 
might  pass,  anywhere,  for  a  genueman,  as  be  does  now,  every- 
where, for  a  vagabond ;  and  that  you  and  your  children 
might,  if  they  liked,  show  their  true  colours,  than,  as  at  pres- 
ent, go  everywhere  incog,  and  carry  within  them  that  . 
secret  which  they  are  aa  afraid  of  being  divulged  to  the  ' 
world,  as  if  you  and  all  your  kin  were  conspirators  and  mur-  . 
derers  ?  The  secret  being  out,  the  incognito  of  your  race  ^ 
goes  for  nothing.  Come  then,  Scottish  Gipsy,  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  like  a  man.    Which  of  you  will  exclaim, 

"  IboB  from  Uie  gn-ye  111  rise,  aai  u,ve  mj  lore ; 
T>ra«  all  your  swords,  sod  quick  as  lightoiiig  more  I 
Wben  I  rush  on.  sore  Done  viU  dnra  to  stay ; 
TU  loTe  cominuds,  odiI  glory  laada  the  way  1" 

Will  none  of  yon  move  ?     Ah  I  Gipsiee,  you  are  "  great 
hens,"  and  no  wonder. 
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American  Gipsies,  descendants  of  the  real  oH  British 
stock  1  I  make  the  same  appeal  to  you.  Let  the  world 
khov  how  yon  are  getting  on,  in  this  land  of  "  liberty  and 
equality  ;"  and  whether  any  of  your  race  are  senators,  con- 
ereesmen,  and  what  not.    I  have  heard  of  a  Gipsy,  a  sheriff 

.  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  know  of  a  Scottish 

■  Gipsy,  who  was  lately  returned  a  member  of  the  Legisiatnrc 

:  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

!  The  reader  may  ask  :  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  race  of 
men,  residing  in  the  British  Isles,  to  be  counted  by  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  occupying  snch  a  position  as  that  de- 
scribed ?  And  I  reply,  Alas  1  it  is  too  true.  Exeter  Hall 
may  hobnob  with  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  Bosjesmen — al- 
ways with  something  or  other  from  a  distance  ;  but  what 
has  it  ever  done  for  the  Gipsies  ?  Nothing  t  It  will  rail 
at  the  American  prejudice  towards  the  Negro,  and  entirely 
pass  over  a  mncb  superior  race  at  its  own  door  !  The 
prejudice  against  the  Negro  proceeds  from  two  causes — his 
appearance  and  the  servitude  in  which  he  is,  or  has  been, 
hold.  But  there  can  be  no  prejudice  a^nst  the  Gipsy,  on 
such  grounds.  It  will  not  do  to  say  tnat  the  prejudice  is 
against  the  tented  Gipsies,  only  ;  it  is  against  the  race,  root 
and  branch,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  What  is  it  but  that 
which  compels  the  Gipsy,  on  entering  upon  a  settled  life,  to 
hide  himself  from  tlie  unearthly  prejudice  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ?  The  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irish- 
man may  rail  at  the  American  for  his  peculiar  prejudices  ; 
but  the  latter,  if  he  can  but  capitalize  the  idea,  has,  in  all 
conscience,  mach  to  throw  back  upon  society  in  the  mother 
country.  Instead  of  a  class  of  the  British  public  spending 
80  much  of  their  time  in  an  agitation  against  an  institution 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  and  over  which  they 
have,  and  can  expect  to  have,  no  control,  they  might  direct 
their  attention  to  an  evil  laying  at  their  own  doors — that 
social  prejudice  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  have  a  blast- 
ing innueoce  upon  the  condition  of  eo  many  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Gipsies  in  the  British  Isles,  who 
are  living  under  a  ^nding  despotism  of  caste  ;  a  despotism 
so  absolute  and  gdious,  that  the  people  upon  whom  it  bears 
cannot,  as  in  Scotland,  were  it  almost  to  save  their  lives, 
even  Bay  who  they  are  I    Let  the  time  and  talents  spent  on 
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the  agitation  in  question  be  transferred,  for  a  time,  into 
some  such  channel  as  would  be  implied  in  a  "  British  Anti- 
Gipsy-prgudice  Association,"  and  a  great  moral  evil  may 
disappear  from  the  face  of  British  society.  In  snch  a  move- 
ment, there  would  be  none  of  that  direct  or  indirect  interest 
to  be  encountered,  which  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of  sla- 
very, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  exists ;  nor  would  there 
be  any  occasion  to  appeal  to  people's  pockets.*  After  the 
work  mentioned  has  been  accomplished,  the  British  public 
might  turn  their  attention  to  wrongs  perpetrated  in  other 
climes.  Americana,  however,  must  not  attempt  to  seek,  in 
the  British  Gipay^rejudiee,  an  excnae  for  their  excessive 
antipathy  towards  Negroes.  I  freely  admit  that  the  dislike 
of  white  men,  generally,  for  the  Negro,  lies  in  something  that 
is  irremovable — something  that  ia  irrespective  of  character, 
or  present  or  previous  social  condition.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  with 
the  Gipsy,  for  his  race  is,  physically,  among  the  finest  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Americans  ought 
also  to  consider  that  there  are  plenty  of  Gipsies  among 
themselves,  towards  whom,  however,  there  are  none  of  those 
prejudices  that  spring  from  local  tradition  or  association, 
but  only  such  as  proceed  from  literature,  and  that  towards 
the  tented  Gipsy. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Gipsy  race  ?  A  reply  to 
this  question  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  it  daring  the 
past,  as  described  •  for  it  resolves  itself  into  two  very  simple 
matters  of  fact.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  foreign  race, 
deemed,  by  itself,  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  universal,  introduced 
into  Scotland,  for  example,  taken  root  there,  spread,  and 
flourished ;  a  race  that  rests  upon  a  basis  the  strongest 
imaginable.  On  the  other  band,  there  is  the  prejudice  of 
caste  towards  the  name,  which  those  bearing  it  escape,  only, 
by  assnmiDg  an  incognito  among  tbeir  fellow-creatures. 
These  two  principles,  acting  upon  beings  possessing  the  feel- 
ings of  men,  will,  of  themselves,  prodnoe  that  state  of  things 
which  will  constitute  the  histoid  of  the  Gipsies  during  all 
time  coming,  whatever  may  be  ^e  changes  that  may  come 

■  AmoDK  the  varioiu  neuu  bvwMch  themaaiebf  Olpaycanbe  r^aed 
up,  it  mftybe  mentioned,  that  bq^lnDlng  the  word  with  a  Mpital  ia  one  of 
no  little  Importance,  lie  ^moat  invatiable  cnatoni  wiUi  writers.  Id  that 
reapect,  bai  b«en  aa  if  they  vere  deecaibb^  rats  and  mice,  instead  of  a  r*M 
of  men. 
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over  th«ir  character  and  condition.  They  may,  in  course 
of  time,  loee  their  langoage,  as  some  of  tliein,  tu  a  great  ex- 
tent, have  done  already ;  but  they  will  always  retain  a  con- 
aciousness  of  beinp;  Gipsies.  The  language  may  be  lost,  but 
their  signs  will  remain,  as  well  as  so  much  of  their  speech 
as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  pass-words.  "  There  ia  some- 
thing there,"  said  au  English  Gipsy  of  intelligence,  smiting 
his  breast,  "  There  is  something  there  which  a  Gipsy  cannot 
explain."  And,  said  a  Scottian  Gipsy  :  "  It  will  never  be 
fo^otten  ;  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  Gipsies  will  be 
Gipsies."  What  idea  can  be  more  preposterous  than  that 
of  saying,  that  a  change  of  residence  or  occupation,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  of  education  or  wealth,  or  a  change  of 
character  or  creed,  can  eradicate  such  feeling  from  the  heart 
of  a  Gipsy  ;  or  that  these  circumstances  can,  by  any  human 
possibility,  chai^  his  descent,  his  tribe,  or  tlie  blood  that  is 
in  his  body?  How  can  we  imagine  this  race,  arriving  in 
Europe  so  lately  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Scotland  the 
cenhuy  following,  with  an  origin  so  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  wortd,  and  so  treated  by  the  world,  can  possibly  have 
lost  a  consciousness  of  nationality  in  its  descent,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  arrival ;  or,  that  that  can  happen  in  the  future, 
when  there  are  so  many  circumstances  surrounding  it  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  its  origin,  and  so  much  within  it  to 

E reserve  its  identity  in  the  history  of  the  human  family? 
et  the  future  history  of  the  world  be  what  it  may,  Gipsy- 
dom  is  inmiortal.* 

In  conifidering  the  question  of  the  Gipsies  being  openly 
admitted,  as  a  race,  into  the  society  of  manldnd,  I  ask,  what 
possible  reason  could  a  British  subject  advance  against  such 
taking  place  with,  at  least,  the  better  kind  of  Swttish  Gip- 
sies ?  Society,  generally,  would  not  be  over-ready  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  itself  and  the  tented  Gipsi^  or  those 
who  live  by  means  really  objectionable  ;  but  it  should  have 
that  mnch  sense  of  justice,  as  to  confine  its  peculiar  feelings 


"  ThU  senuUon,  in  the  minda  of  the  Gipsiaa,  of  the  perpetuity  of  tbeir 
race,  creates,  in  b  great  caeaaiira,  its  immortality.  Paradoxical  aa  lb  ma; 
appear,  the  way  to  preaerre  the  eiistenca  of  a  people  is  to  8catl«r  it,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  it  la  a  race  thoronghly  diilinct  from  others,  to  c<an- 
menw  with.  When,  by  the  force  of  drcumatancea,  It  baa  fairly  gettlvd 
down  iato  the  ld«s  tli»t  it  la  a  people,  thoae  livir«  in  one  country  beo>nM 
oonacioiu  of  Its  exiateaoe  in  othera  ,  and  hence  uisea  the  principal  caoae  of 
tba  pMpetnity  of  ita  exiatence  as  a  scattered  people. 
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to  the  ways  of  life  of  these  individuals,  and  not  keep  them 
up  agfunst  their  children,  when  they  follow  different  habits. 
If,  for  example,  I  should  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  ScottiBn  Gipsies,  associated  with  them,  and  acquired  a 
respect  for  them,  (as  has  happened  with  me,)  how  could  I 
take  exceptions  to  them,  on  account  of  it  afterwards  leaking , 
out  that  they  were  Gipsies  7  A  sense  of  ordinary  justice . 
would  forbid  me  doing  io.  lean  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  their  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  people  ; 
and  &s  for  their  appearance,  any  person,  on  being  asked  to 
poiot  out  the  Gipsy,  would,  so  far  as  colour  of  hair  and  eyes 
goes,  pitch  upon  many  a  common  native,  in  preference  to 
them.  A  sense  of  ordinary  justice,  as  I  have  said,  would 
disarm  me  of  any  pr^udice  against  them ;  nay,  it  would  urge 
me  to  think  the  more  of  them,  on  account  of  their  being 
Gipsies.  To  the  ordinary  eye,  they  are  nothing  bnt  Scotoh 
people,  and  pass,  everywhere,  for  such.  There  is  a  Scottish 
Gipsy  in  the  United  States,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
— a  liberal-minded  man,  and  good  company — who  carries 
on  a  wholesale  trade,  in  a  respectable  article  of  merchandise, 
and  be  said  to  me :  "  I  will  not  deny  it,  nor  am  I  ashamed 
to  say  it — /  oome  from  Yeihdm."  And  I  replied  ;  "  "VVTiy 
should  yon  be  ashamed  of  it  t" 

It  is  this  hereditary  prq'udice  of  centnries  towards  the 
name,  that  constitutes  the  main  difficulty  in  the  wayof  recog- 
nition of  these  Gipsies  by  the  world  generally.  How  long 
it  may  be  since  uiey  or  their  ancestors  left  the  tent,  is  a 
thing  of  no  importance  ;  personal  character,  education,  and 
position  in  life,  are  the  only  things  that  should  be  considered. 
The  Gipsies  to  whom  I  allude  do  not  require  to  be  reformed, 
unless  in  that  sense  in  which  all  men  stand  in  need  of  refor- 
mation :  what  is  wanted  is,  that  the  world  should  raise  up 
the  name  of  Gipsy.  And  why  should  not  that  be  done  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  Scotland  especially,  in 
whose  mouths  are  continually  these  words  :  "  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth  7"  Will  the  British  public  spend  its  hundreds 
of  tliousaods,  annually,  on  every  other  creature  under  heav- 
en, and  refuse  to  countenance  the  Gipsy  race  7'  Will  it 
squander  its  tens  of  thousands  to  convert,  perhaps,  on  an 
average,  one  Jew,  and  refuse  a  kind  word,  nay,  gmdge  a 
smile,  towards  that  body,  a  member  of  which  may  be  an 
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official  of  that  Missionary  Society,  or,  it  may  be,  the  very 
chairmaD  of  it  ?  I  can  conceive  no  liberal-minded  Scotch- 
man, possessing  a  feeling  of  true  self-respect,  entertaining  a 
prejudice  against  such  Gipsies.  The  only  people  in  Scotland 
in  whose  mind  such  a  prejudice  might  be  supposed  to  exist, 
are  those  miserable  old  women  around  the  neijrhbonrhood  of 
Stirling,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  old  Highland  fend, 
wiU  look  with  the  greatest  contempt  upon  a  person,  if  he  but 
come  from  the  north  of  the  Ochils.  I  would  class,  with  such 
old  women,  all  of  our  Scotch  people  who  would  object  to  the 
Gipsies  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  A  Scotchman  should  even 
have  that  much  love  of  country,  as  .to  take  hold  of  his  own 
Gipsies,  and  "  back  them  up"  against  those  of  other  coun- 
tries :  and  particularly  should  he  do  that,  wJien  the  "  Gip- 
sies" might  be  his  cousins,  nay,  his  own  children,  for  any- 
thing that  he  might  know  to  the  contrary.  Scotch  people 
should  consider  that  the  "  Tinklers,"  whom  they  see  going 
about,  at  the  present  day,  are,  if  not  the  very  lowest  kind  of 
Gipsies,  at  least  those  who  follow  the  original  ways  of  their 
race  ;  and  are  greatly  inferior,  not  only  relatively,  but  actu- 
ally, to  many  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them.  They 
should  also  consider  that  Gipsies  are  a  race,  however  mixed 
the  blood  may  be ;  subject,  as  a  race,  to  be  governed,  in  their 
descent,  by  those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  of  all 
races  ;  and  that  a  Gipsy  is  as  much  a  Gipsy  in  a  house  as  in 
a  tent,  in  a  "  but  and  a  ben"  as  in  a  palace. 

Wherever  a  Gipsy  goes,  he  carries  his  inherent  peculiari- 
ties with  him  ;  and  the  objection  to  him  he  considers  to  be 
to  something  inseparable  from  himself — that  which  he  can- 
not escape  ;  but  the  confidence  which  he  has  in  hia  incognito 
neutralizes,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  feelings  which  such  a 
circomstaDce  would  naturally  produce.  But,  to  disarm  him 
altogether  of  this  feeling,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  state  his 
case,  and  have  it  admitted  by  the  "  honourable  of  the  earth;" 
so  that  his  mind  may  be  set  at  perfect  rest  on  that  poiat 
He  would,  doubtless,  still  hide  the  &ct  of  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
but  he  would  enjoy,  in  bis  retreat,  that  inward  s^f-respect, 
among  his  fellow-creatures,  which  such  an  admission  would 
give  liim  ;  and  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  raise  the  peo- 
ple, generally,  in  every  moral  attribute.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mel- 
ancholy thing,  to  contemplate  this  cloud  which  hangs  over 
Buch  a  man,  as  he  mixes  witii  other  people,  in  bis  duly  call- 
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ing ;  but  to  dispel  it  altogether,  the  Gipsy  himself  must,  in 
the  manner  described,  give  us  some  information  about  bia 
race.  Apart  from  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  implied  in 
admitting  these  Gipsies,  aa  Gipsies,  to  a  social  equality  with 
others,  a  motive  of  policy  should  lead  us  to  take  such  a  step ; 
for  it  can  augur  no  good  to  society  to  have  the  Gipay  race 
residing  in  its  midst,  under  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  it. 
Let  us,  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  at  least  blunt 
the  edge  of  that  antipathy  which  many  of  the  Gipsy  race 
have,  and  most  naturally  have,  to  society  at  large. 

In  receiving  a  Gipsy,  as  a  Gipsy,  into  society,  there  should 
be  no  kind  of  ofQcioua  sympathy  shown  him,  for  he  is  too  proud 
to  submit  to  be  made  the  object  of  it.  Should  he  say  that  he  is 
a  Gipsy,  the  remark  ought  to  be  received  aa  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  and  little  notice  taken  of  it ;  just  as  if  it  made  no 
difference  to  the  other  party  whether  he  was  a  Gipsy  or  cot. 
A  little  aurpriae  would  be  ^owable  ;  but  anything  like  con- 
dolence would  be  out  of  the  question.  And  let  the  Gipsy 
himself,  rather,  talk  upon  the  subject,  than  a  desire  be  shown 
to  ask  him  questions,  unless  his  remarks  should  allow  them, 
in  a  natural  way,  to  be  put  to  him.  Aa  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Gipsy,  should  he  feel  disposed  to  own  himself 
np,  I  would  advise  him  to  do  it  in  an  off-handed,  hearty 
manner  ;  to  show  not  the  least  appearance  that  he  had  any 
misgivings  about  any  one  taking  exceptions  to  him  on  that 
accoujit.  Should  be  act  otherwise,  that  is,  hesitate,  and 
take  to  himself  shamefacedness,  in  making  the  admission,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  com- 
mitted himself  at  all :  for,  in  such  a  matter,  it  may  be  said, 
that  "  he  that  doubteth  is  damned,"  The  simple  fact  of  a 
man,  in  Scotland,  saying,  alter  the  appearance  of  thia  work 
there,  that  he  ia  a  Gipsy,  if  he  is  conscious  of  having  the 
esteem  of  hia  neighbours,  would  probably  add  to  hie  popu- 
larity among  them ;  especially  if  they  were  men  of  good 
sense,  and  1^  before  their  eyes  Uie  expression  of  good- will 
of  the  organs  of  society  towards  the  Gip^  race.  Such  an 
admission,  on  the  part  of  a  Gipsy,  would  presumptively 
prove,  that  he  was  a  really  candid  and  upright  person  ;  for 
few  Scottish  Gipsies,  beyond  those  about  Yetholm,  would 
make  such  a  confession.  Having  mentioned  the  subject,  the 
Oipsy  should  allude  to  it,  on  every  appropriate  occasion, 
and  boast  of  being  in  possession  of  thoiie  words  and  signs 
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vhich  the  other  is  entirelT  ignorant  of.  He  could  well  say : 
"  Wtat  was  Borrow  to  him,  or  he  to  Borrow  ;  that,  for  his 
part,  he  could  traverse  the  world  over,  and,  in  the  centre  of 
any  continent,  be  received  and  feasted,  by  Gipsies,  as  a  king." 
If  but  one  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  act  in  this  way,  what  an  effect  might  it  not  have 
upon  rusing  up  the  name  of  this  angular  race  I  But  there 
is  a  very  aerioua  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the  outaet  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  it  is  this,  that  if  a  Gipsy  owns  him- 
self up,  he  necessarily  "  lete  out,"  perhaps,  all  his  kith  and 
kin  ;  a  regard  for  whom  would,  in  all  probability,  keep  him 
back.  But  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty  to  be  met  with 
in  the  way  of  the  Gipsy  giving  us  information  ^  writing. 
liCt  ns,  then,  Gipsy,  nave  some  writing  upon  the  Gipsies.  It 
will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  keep  such  information  back ; 
the  keeping  of  it  back  will  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  facta 
and  principles  of  the  present  work  ;  for  rest  assured,  Gipsy, 
that,  upon  its  own  merits,  your  secret  la  erploded.  I  would 
say  this  to  you,  young  Scottish  Gipsy ;  pay  no  regard  to  what 
that  old  Gipay  says,  when  be  tells  you,  that  "he  is  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff  in  that  way." 

The  history  of  the  Gipsies  is  the  history  of  a  people 
(mixed,  in  point  of  blood,  as  it  is,)  which  exists ;  not  the  his- 
tory of  a  people,  like  the  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
which  haa  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  daily  ceasing"  to  exist.*  It 
is  the  history  of  a  people  within  a  people,  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  daily,  although  we  may  not  be  aware  of  it 
Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  have  little  difiScuIty 
in  comprehending  the  subject,  shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye 
of  the  world.  But  should  he  have  any  such  diEBcuIly,  it  will 
be  dispelled  by  his  coming  in  contact  with  a  Gipsy  who  has 
the  courage  to  own  himself  up  to  be  a  Gipsy,  It  is  no  ar- 
gument to  maintain  that  the  Gipsy  race  I3  BOt  a  race,  be- 
cause its  blood  is  mixed  with  other  people.  That  can  be 
said  of  all  the  races  of  Western  Europe,  the  English  more 
especially  ;  and,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  Uiat  of  the 
United  States  of  America.    Every  Gipsy  has  part  of  ths 

*  The  bet  of  these  Inditme,  and  the  ■borlginil  r 

tries  ctilOMzad  by  Enropean"   " ' " 

ing  them  with  soy  great  d  _ 

from  that  idea  of  digiiit;  which  the  perpetuity  and  dTilicaUon  of  th«ir  tb 
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Gipsy  blood,  and  more  or  less  of  &e  vorda  and  Bigns ;  vhicb, 
takeo  in  coimectioii  with  tlie  reariog  of  Gipeies,  act  upon 
his  mind  in  such  a  maaner,  that  he  is  penetrated  with  the 
simple  idea  that  be  is  a  Gipsj  ;  and  create  that  distinct  feel- 
ing of  nationality  which  tlie  matters  of  territory,  and  some- 
times dialect,  government,  and  laws,  do  with  moat  of  other 
races.  Take  a  Gipsy  from  any  country  io  the  world  yon 
may,  and  the  feeling  of  his  being  a  Gipsy  conies  aa  natnially 
to  him  as  does  the  nationality  of  a  Jew  to  a  Jew  ;  althongti 
we  will  naturally  give  him  a  more  definite  name,  to  distin- 
guish him ;  such  as  an  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
Gipsy,  or  by  whatever  coimtiy  of  which  the  Gipsy  happens 
to  be  a  native. 

Bnt  I  am  alraid  that  what  has  been  said  is  not  sufficiently 
explanatory  to  enable  some  people  to  understand  this  sub- 
ject. These  people  know  what  a  Gipsy,  in  the  popnlar  sense, 
means ;  they  have  either  seen  him,  and  observed  his  general 
mode  of  life,  or  had  the  same  described  to  them  in  books. 
This  idea  of  a  Gipsy  has  been  impressed  upon  their  minds 
almost  from  infancy.  Bnt  it  puzzles  most  people  to  form  any 
idea  of  a  Gipsy  of  a  higher  order ;  such  a  Gipsy,  for  exam- 
ple, as  preaches  the  gospel,  or  ai^es  the  law :  that  seems, 
hitherto,  to  have  bwn  almost  incomprehensible  to  them. 
They  know  intuitively  what  is  meant  by  any  particular  peo- 
ple who  occupy  a  territory — any  country,  tract  of  land,  or 
isle.  They  also  know  what  is  meant  by  the  existence  of  the 
Jews.  For  the  subject  is  familiar  to  them  from  infancy ; 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  their  early  reading ;  it  is  associated  with 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the  attend- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  at  a  place  of  worship.  They 
have  likewise  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Jews,  or  others 
who  have  done  either  or  both  ;  or  they  are  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  current  remarks  of  the  world.  But  a  people 
resembling,  in  so  many  respects,  the  Jews,  without  having 
any  territory,  or  form  of  creed,  peculiar  to  itself,  or  any  his- 
tory, or  any  peculiar  outward  associations  or  residences,  or 
any  material  difference  in  appearance,  character,  or  oc- 
cupation, is  something  that  the  general  mind  of  mankind 
would  seem  never  to  have  dreamt  of,  or  to  be  almost  capa- 
ble of  realizing  to  itself.  We  have  already  seen  how  a 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  gravely  asserts,  that,  al- 
though "  Billy  Marshall  left  descendants  numberless,  the  race, 
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of  which  he  was  one,  was  Id  danger  of  becoming  extinct ;" 
when,  in  fact,  it  had  onlj  passed  Irom  its  first  stage  of  ex- 
istence— the  tent,  into  its  second — trampiog,  without  the 
tent ;  and  after  that,  into  its  ultimate  slage — a  settled  life. 
We  have  likewise  seen  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  imagines  that 
the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  decreased,  since  the  time  of 
Fletcher,  of  Saltonn,  abont  the  year  1680,  from  100,000  to 
500,  by  "  tne  progress  of  time,  and  encrease  «F  the  means  of 
life,  and  the  fMjwer  of  the  laws."  Mr.  Borrow  has  not  gone 
one  step  ahead  of  these  writers ;  and,  although  I  naturally 
enough  excuse  them,  I  am  not  inclined  to  let  him  go  scot- 
free,  since  he  has  set  himself  forward  so  prominently  as  as 
authority  on  the  Gipsy  question.* 

In  explaining  this  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
"  crack  an  egg"  for  the  occasion.  There  is  doubtless  a 
"  hitch,"  but  it  is  a  hitch  so  close  under  our  very  noses,  that 
.  it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  world.  Still,  the  point 
can  be  readily  enough  realized  by  any  one.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Walker  family.  Walker  knows  well  enough  who 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  so  forth  were ;  and  holds  him- 
self to  be  a  Walker.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  Gipsies  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  question  of  "  folk  7"  A  question  more  familiar 
to  Scotchpeople  than  any  other  people.  If  one's  ancestors 
were  all  Walkers,  is  not  the  present  Walker  still  a  Walker  ? 
If  such  or  such  a  fmnily  was  originally  of  the  Gipsy  race,  is 
it  not  so  still  ?  How  did  Billy  Marshall  happen  to  be  a 
Gipsy  ?  Was  he  a  Gipsy  because  he  lived  in  a  tent?  or, 
did  He  live  in  a  tent,  like  a  Gip^  of  the  old  stock  ?  If  Billy 
was  a  Gipsy,  surely  Billy's  cbudren  must  also  have  been 
Gipsies  I 

The  error  committed  by  writers,  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "  dying-out"  of  the  Gipsy  race,  arises  from  their  not 
distinguishing  between  the  questions  of  race,  blood,  descent 
and  language,  and  a  style  of  life,  or  character,  or  mode  of' 
making  a  living.  Suppose  that  a  native  Scottish  cobbleif 
should  leave  his  last,  and  take  to  peddling,  as  a  packman, 

■  A  writer  Id  the  Penny  CjclopndiaUlDstrateetblgabiiird  idn.ln  vtirj 
Ti\can  tenns,  when  ha  saya:  "  In  EnKland,  the  QipBies  Iutb  much  dl^nSn- 
ished,  of  tateyears,  inconsMneDce  of  the  endoBureof  lands,  uid  the  Iswa 
agunat  Tagrants."  3ir  Walter  Scott's  ide»  of  the  Oipsiea  hoa  been  fol- 
lowed Id  a  pictorial  history  of  Scotland,  lately  ianied  from  tha  Scottiah 
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ttmA  ultimately  settle  again  in  a  town,  as  a  respectable  tradea- 
inan.  On  quitting  "  the  roads,"  be  would  cease  to  be  a 
packman ;  nor  coold  his  children  after  him  be  called  pack- 
men, because  the  whole  family  were  native  Scotch  from  Uie 
first ;  following  the  pack  having  been  only  the  occupation  of 
the  father,  during  part  of  his  life.  Should  a  company  of 
American  youths  and  maidens  take  to  the  swamp,  cranberry- 
ing  and  gipsying,  for  a  time,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they 
had  become  Gipsies ;  for  they  were  nothii^  bnt  ordinary 
Americans.  Should  the  society  of  Quakers  dissolTe  into  its 
original  elements,  it  would  juat  be  English  blood  quaker- 
ized,  returning  to  English  blood  before  it  was  quakerized. 
But  it  is  astonishing  that  intelligent  men  should  conceive, 
and  others  retail,  the  ideas  that  have  been  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  destiny  of  the  Gipsy  race.  What  avails  the  les- 
sons of  history,  or  the  daily  experience  of  eyery  family  of 
the  land^the  common  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  instinct  of  a 
Hottentot,  if  no  other  idea  of  the  fate  of  the  Gipsy  race  can 
be  given  than  that  referred  to  ?  Upon  the  principle  of  the 
Gipsies  "  dying  out,"  by  settling,  and  changing  their  habits, 
it  would  appear  that,  when  at  home,  in  the  winter,  they  were 
not  Gipsies  ;  bnt  that  they  were  Gipsies,  when  they  resuiced 
their  habits,  in  the  spring  1  On  the  same  principle,  it  would 
appear,  that,  if  every  Gipsy  in  the  world  were  to  disappear 
from  the  roads  and  the  Selds,  and  drop  his  original  haoits, 
there  would  be  no  Gipsies  in  the  world,  at  all !  What  idea 
can  possibly  be  more  ridiculous  ?* 

It  is  better,  however,  to  compare  the  Gipsy  tribe  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  present  day,  to  an  ordinary  clan  in  the  olden 
time  ;  although  the  comparison  falls  lar  short  of  the  Idea. 

■  The  following  si 
Chambera'  Jonnid,  <m 
wild  cat,  the  ott«r,  and  tlie  wolj 
civiliiatjon,  the  wild  rsces  of  m 
doally  coming  to  nn  end,  and  fromtbe  same  cau8eH{l)  Tlie  waste  lands  get 
CDCloBed.  tiie  wooda  are  cut  down,  the  police  becomes  yearly  more  efficient, 
■nd  the  Fariahg  vaniBh  with  Uieir  ineanB  or  inbsisteoce.  [Where  do  Oiej' 
gotoT]  Id  England,  there  are,  at  most,  l,60l}GipaieB(l)  Before  the  end 
of  the  preaeot  ccntmy,  they  will  probably  be  extinct  over  Western  En- 
rope  (If 

It  ia  perfectly  evident  that  .the  world,  ontude  of  Glpaydom,  \aa  to  be 
Fnitiated  in  the  subject  of  the  Olpsiea,  as  in  Uie  bit  principles  of  a  adence, 
or  as  a  child  Is  Instracted  in  ita  alphabet.  And  yet,  the  abore-meDtioned 
writer  takes  apon  lumaelf  to  chide  Ilr.  Borrow,  u  tiie  matter  cf  tba  Oip- 
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We  bncrw  perfectly  well  wtiat  it  was  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  or  that  clan.  Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  well  tbat 
he  was  one  of  the  Buccleach  clan,  and  a  desceodaQt  of  Avtd 
Beardie;  bo  that  he  conid  readily  887  that  he  was  a  Scott 
Wherein,  then,  consists  the  difficnlty  in  underatandini;  what 
a  Soottish  Gipey  is  7  Is  it  not  simply  that  he  is  "  one  trf" 
them  f  a  descendant  of  that  foreign  race  of  which  we  hare 
snch  notice  in  the  treaty  of  1540,  between  James  V.  and 
Jdin  Faw,  the  tJien  head  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  tribe  7  A 
Scottish  Gipey  has  the  blood,  the  words,  and  the  signs,  of 
tliese  mtia,  and  as  naturally  holds  himself  to  be  "  one  of 
them,"  as  a  native  Scotchman  htdds  himself  to  be  one  of  his 
father's  children.  How,  then,  can  a  "  change  of  habits" 
prevent  a  man  from  being  his  father's  eon  ?  How  conld  a 
"change  of  habits"  make  a  McGregcw  anything  bnt  a  McGr^ 
or  ?  How  could  the  effects  of  any  jnst  and  liberal  law 
towards  the  McGregors  lead  to  the  decrease,  and  final  ex- 
tinction, of  the  McGregors?  Every  man,  every  family, 
every  clan,  and  evay  people,  are  continnally  "  changing 
their  habits,"  but  still  remais  the  same  people.  It  would  be 
a  treat  to  have  a  treatise  from  Mr.  Borrow  npmi  the  Gipsy 
race  "  dying  oot,"  by  "  changing  its  habits,"  or  by  the  ac^ 
(rfany  go^mment,  or  by  ideas  of  "  gentility." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  resemblance  between  the  poa- 
lion  of  the  Gipsy  race,  at  the  present  day,  and  that  of  the 
English  and  American  races.  Does  any  one  say  that  the 
English  race  is  not  a  race  ?  Or  that  the  American  is  not  a 
race?  And  yet  the  latter  is  a  compost  of  everything  that 
migrates  from  the  Old  World.  But  take  smne  families,  and 
we  will  find  that  the^  are  almost  pure  Englidi,  in  descent, 
''and  hold  themselves  to  be  actually  sneh.  Sot  ask  them  if 
they  are  English,  and  they  will  readily  answer :  "  En^ish  ? 
No,  siree  I"  The  same  principle  holds  still  more  with  the 
Gipsy  race.  It  is  not  a  question  of  country  af^inat  country, 
or  goTemment  against  government,  separated  by  an  ocean ; 
bnt  the  difference  proceeds  from  a  prejudice,  as  broad  and 
deep  as  the  ocean,  that  exists  between  two  races — the  native, 
and  that  of  such  recent  introdnctioQ— dwelling  in  the  same 
commnnity. 

I  have  explained  the  efEect  which  Uie  miziog  of  native 
blood  witj)  Gipsy  has  upoa  ibe  Gipsy  race,  showing  that  it 
'-ly  modifies  its  appearance,  and  faolitatos  its  pasidng  into 
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Bettled  and  re^Kctable  Ii&.  I  will  noir  eabstantiate  the 
princi[^  fronr  what  is  daily  obserred  among  the  native  race 
Itself.  Take  aoy  native  umlly — one  of  the  Scotts,  for  ex- 
ample. Let  UB  commfflce  with  a  family,  tracing  its  origin 
to  a  Scott,  in  the  year  1600,  and  imagine  that,  in  its  de- 
scent, every  representative  of  the  name  married  a  wife  of 
another  family,  or  cltm,  having  no  Scotts'  blood  in  her  veins. ' 
In  the  seventh  descent,  there  would  be  only  one  one-hundred 
and  twentyeighth  part  c^  the  original  Scott  in  the  last  re-', 
presentative  of  the  femily.  Would  not  the  last  Scott  be  a' 
Scott?  The  world  recognizes  him  to  be  a  Scott ;  he  holds 
himself  to  be  a  Scott — "  every  ioch  a  Scott ;"  and  doubtless 
he  is  a  Scott,  as  much  as  his  ancestor  who  existed  in  the  year 
1600.  What  difficulty  can  there,  therefore,  be,  in  under- 
standing bow  a  man  can  be  a  Gipsy,  whose  blood  is  mixed, 
even  "  dreadfully  mixed,"  as  the  English  Gipsies  exprees  it? 
Gipsies  are  Gipsies,  let  their  blood  be  mixed  as  much  as  it 
may ;  whether  the  introduction  of  the  native  blood  may 
have  come  into  the  family  through  the  male  or  the.  female 
line. 

In  the  desert  of  a  native  fiunily,  in  the  instance  given, 
the  issue  folktws  the  name  of  the  family.  But,  with  the 
Gipsy  race,  the  thing  to  be  trao^nitted  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  family,  but  a  race  distinct  from  any  particular  family. 
If  a  Gipsy  woman  marries  into  a  native  family,  the  issuo 
rettuns  the  iamily  name  of  the  husband,  bat  passes  into  tho 
Gipsy  tribe ;  if  a  Gipsy  nun  marri^  into  a  native  family, 
the  issue  retains  his  name,  in  the  g^ieral  ord^  of  society, 
and  likewise  passes  into  tiie  Gipsy  tribe  ;  so  tiiat  Mich 
iDtennarriages,  which  almost  invariably  take  place  un- 
known to  the  native  race,  always  leave  the  issue  Gipsy. 
For  the  Gipsy  element  of  society  is  like  a  troumed 
spirit,  which  has  been  despised,  persecuted,  and  damned  ; 
cross  it  out,  to  appearance,  as  much  as  yon  may,  it  still 
retains  its  Gipsy  identity.  It  then  assumes  the  form  of 
a  disKabodied  spirit,  that  will  enter  into  any  kind  of 
tabernacle,  in  the  manner  described,  dispel  every  other 
kind  of  spirit,  clean  or  unclean,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
come  np,underaBygarb,coIour,diaracter,oc«apatioQ,  or  creed 
— Gipsy.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  to 
find  a  Gipsy  a  Jew,  in  creed,  and,  tor  the  most  part,  in  point 
of  blood,  in  the  event  of  a  Jew  marrying  a  mixed  Gipsy. 
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He  might  follow  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  parent,  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Bynagogne ;  but,  although  oufwardly  Kcag- 
nised  as  a  Jew,  and  having  Jewish  featnreB,  he  would  still 
be  a  cAoSo  ,■  for  there  are  Gipsies  of  all  creeds,  and,  like 
other  people  in  the  world,  of  no  creed  at  all.  Bnt  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  a  Gipsy  to  have  such  a  subject  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing ;  for  he  heartily  dislikes  a  Jew,  and 
says  that  no  one  has  any  "  chance"  in  dealing  with  him.  A 
Gipsy  likewise  says,  that  the  two  races  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath,  or  put  on  the  same  footing,  which 
is  very  true  ;  for  reason  tells  us,  that,  strip  the  Gipsy  of 
every  idea  connected  with  "  taking  bits  o'  things,"  and  lead- 
ing a  wild  life,  and  there  should  be  no  points  of  enmity 
between  him  and  the  ordinary  native ;  certainly  not  that  of 
creed,  which  exists  between  the  Jew  and  the  rest  of  tiie 
world,  to  which  question  I  will  by  and  by  refer. 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a 
question  of  natnral  history,  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  treat  antbears.  Writers  have  sat  down  beside  them, 
and  looked  at  them — little  more  than  looked  at  them — des- 
cribed some  of  their  habits,  and  reported  their  chaff.  To 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  sound  the 
mind  of  the  Gipsy,  lay  open  and  dissect  his  heart,  identify 
one's  self  with  his  feelings,  and  the  bearings  of  his  ideas, 
and  construct,  out  of  these,  a  system  of  mental  science,  based 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy,  and  human  nature  generally. 
For  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Gipy  that  constitutes  the  Gipsy ; 
that  which,  in  reference  to  its  singular  origin  and  history, 
is,  in  itself,  indestructible,  imperishable  and  immortal. 

Consider,  then,  this  race,  which  is  of  such  recent  introduc- 
tion upon  the  stage  of  the  European  world,  of  such  a  sin- 
gular origin  and  history,  and  of  snch  universal  existence, 
with  such  a  prejudice  existing  gainst  it,  and  the  merest 
impulse  of  reflection,  apart  from  the  fhcta  of  the  case,  will 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  it  has  settled,  it  has  remained 
true  to  itself,  in  the  various  associations  of  life.  In  what- 
ever position,  or  under  whatever  circumstances,  it  ia  to  be 
fonnd,  it  may  be  compared,  in  reference  to  its  ptat  faistor7, 
to  a  chain,  and  the  early  Gipsies,  to  those  who  have  charged 
it  with  electricity.  However  mixed,  or  however  polished, 
the  metal  of  the  links  may  have  since  become,  thoy  have  al- 
ways served  to  convey  the  Gipsy  fluid  to  every  generatioD 
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of  the  race.  It  is  even  nimecessary  to  enquire,  particularly, 
how  that  has  been  accomplished,  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
thfe  process  which  has  linked  other  races  to  their  ancestry, 
has  doubly  linked  the  Gipsy  race  to  theirs.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  b^g  Gipsies  never  can  leave  the  Gipsy  race.  A 
Gipsy's  life  is  like  a  continual  conspiracy  towards  the  rest  i 
of  tiie  world  ;  he  has  always  a  secret  upon  his  mind,  and,  I 
fram  his  childhood  to  his  old  age,  he  is  so  placed  as  if  he  ' 
were,  in  a  negative  sense,  engaged  in  some  gunpowder  plot,  ' 
or  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  let  his  character  be  as 
good  as  it  possibly  may.  Into  whatever  company  he  may 
enter,  he  naturally  remarks  to  himself:  "  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  of  us  here."  That  is  the  position  which  the  mixed 
and  better  kind  of  Gipsy  occupies,  generally  and  passively. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  of  the  race  who  are  always 
actually  hatchii^  some  plot  or  other  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Take  a  Gipsy  of  the  popular  kind,  who  appears  as 
8Doh  to  the  world,  and  there  are  two  ideas  constantly  before 
him— that  of  the  Gorgio  and  Chaho :  they  may  slumber 
while  he  is  Id  his  house,  or  in  his  tent,  or  when  be  is  asleep, 
or  his  mind  is  positively  occupied  with  something  ;  but  let 
any  one  come  near  him,  or  him  meet  or  accost  any  one,  and 
he  naturally  remarks,  to  himself,  that  the  person  "  is  not  one 
of  us,"  or  toat  he  "  is  one  of  us."  He  knows  well  what  the 
natJTe  may  be  thinking  or  saying  of  him,  and  he  as  naturally 
responds  in  his  own  mind.  This  circumstance  of  itself,  this 
frightful  prejudice  against  the  individual,  makes,  or  at  least 
keeps,  the  Gipsy  wild :  it  caUs  forth  the  passion  of  resent- 
m^t,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  reckless  abandon,  that  might 
oUierwise  leave  him.  To  that  is  to  be  added  the  feeling,  in 
the  Gipsy's  mind,  of  his  race  having  been  persecnted,  for  he 
kiwwa  little  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  the 
laws  passed  against  his  tribe,  and  attributes  them  to  perso* 
cntion  alone.  He  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  travel  j 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  rights  to  travel,  which  were 
granted  to  his  tribe  by  the  monarchs  of  past  a^ :  and, 
moreover,  that  his  ancestors — the  "  ancient  wandering  Egyp- 
tians"— always  travelled.  He  feels  perfectly  independent  of, 
and  snaps  his  fingers  at,  everybody  ;  and  entertains  a  pro- 
fonnd  suspicion  of  any  one  who  may  approach  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  imagines  that  me  stranger,  however  fair  he  may  speak 
to  him,  has  that  feeling  for  him,  as  if  he  considered  it  poUor 
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tion  to  tondi  him.    But  he  is  Teiy  dvil  and  plaindble  irliea 
he  IB  at  home. 

It  i»  from  Buch  material  that  all  kinds  of  settled  Qipsieai 
at  one  time  or  other,  have  Bpnmg.  Sudi  is  the  prejodice 
Dgainst  the  race,  that,  if  they  did  not  hide  the  iaeA  of  thor 
being  Gipeiee  from  tiie  ordiDary  oatiTes,  they  wonid  hardly 
have  the  "  life  of  a  Ao^'  among  them,  beoauae  of  their  haT- 
ing  sprang  frcHn  a  race  vhich,  in  its  ori^nal  state,  has  been 
pergecnted,  and  so  much  despised.  By  settling  in  life,  and 
conforming  with  the  van  of  the  reet  of  the  commnnity,  they 
"  cease  to  be  Gipsies,"  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  world  imagines  Uiat,  whrai  the  Gipsy  oonfcx'mB  to  ita 
ways,  there  is  an  end  of  his  beine  a  Gipsy.  Buring  the 
"  habits,"  8tu^  a  Gipsy  iw  as  macb  a  Gipsy  as  before,  al- 
thongh  be  is  one  incog.  The  wonder  is  not  that  he  and  his 
descendants  should  be  Gipsies  :  bnt  the  real  wonder  is,  that 
they  sbonld  not  be  Gipsies.  Neither  he  nor  his  deeoendantB' 
have  aiqr  choice  in  tlie  matter.  Does  tiie  settled  Gipsy  keep 
a  crockery  or  tin  establishment,  or  an  inn,  or  follow  any 
other  occupation  ?  Then  his  children  cannot  sll  follow  the 
same  calling ;  they  mnst  betake  themselves  to  the  Tsrioas 
employments  open  to  the  commnnity  at  large,  and,  their 
blood  being  mixed,  they  bectHne  lost  to  the  general  eye, 
amid  the  rest  of  the  population.  While  this  proceee  is 
gradually  going  <«,  the  Otiyef  popnlation  whi(di  always  re- 
mains in  the  tent — the  hive  from  which  tlie  tribe  swamne — 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  public^  and  prevents  it  from 
thinking  anything  about  the  matter.  In  England,  alone,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  tented  Gipsy  popnlation,  about 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  must  hare  raereased  at 
least  four-fold  by  this  time,  while,  to  the  eye  of  the  pablio,  it 
would  appear  that  "  the  Gipsies  are  gradiuUy  decrQasii^,DO 
■  that,  by  and  by,  they  will  become  extinct." 

The  world,  generally,  has  never  even  thonght  aboat  this 
subject.  When  I  have  spoken  to  people  promisouously  in 
regard  to  it,  they  have  re^ed :  "  We  suppose  that  the  (3Ap- 
sies,  as  they  have  settled  in  life,  have  got  lost  among  t£e 
general  population  :"  than  vhioh  nothii^  c«a  be  more  on- 
fonnded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  ridiculous,  as  a  matter  of 
theory.  Imi^ne  a  German  family  settling  is  &<»tland> 
The  feeling  of  beii^  Germans  becomes  lost  in  the  first  gen- 
eration, who  do  not,  perhaps,  qieak  a  word  of  GtrottO. 
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There  is  no  prejudice  entertained  for  tlie  family,  but,  on  tlia 
conbiUT,  onich  good-will  and  reapect  M-e  shown  it  by  its 
neighbottTB.  The  parents  idmtify  thonselvee  with  tooee 
emroonding  tjiem ;  the  children,  bom  in  the  coimtty,  be- 
come, or  rather  are,  Scotch  altogether ;  so  that  all  that  re- 
mains ia  the  sense  of  a  Glerman  extraction,  which,  bat  for 
the  name  of  the  fiunily,  would  very  Boon  be  lost,  or  become 
a  mere  matter  of  tradition.  In  every  other  respect,  the  fam- 
ily, sooner  or  later,  becomes  lost  amid  the  general  population. 
In  America,  we  daily  see  Germans  getting  mixed  with,  and 
lost  among,  Americans  ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  of  such 
a  process  going  on,  or  ever  having  taken  place,  in  Great 
Britain,  betwe^i  the  Gipsy  and  the  native  races?  The 
pr^Tudice  which  the  ordinary  natives  have  for  the  very  name 
of  Gipsy  is  siifBcient  proof  that  the  Gipey  tribe  has  not  been 
lost  in  any  such  manner.  Still,  it  has  not  only  got  mixed, 
but  "  dreadfully  mixed,"  with  the  native  blood  ;  but  it 
has  worked  np  the  additional  blood  within  itself,  having 
thorongfaly  gipsyfied  it.  The  original  Gipsy  blood  may  be 
compared  to  liquid  in  a  vessel,  into  which  native  liquid  has 
been  put :  the  mixture  has,  as  a  natural  consequence,  lost, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  ite  original  colour ;  bot,  inasmuch 
as  the  most  important  element  in  the  amalgamation  has  been 
mind,  the  residt  is,  that,  in  its  descent,  it  has  remained,  as 
before,  Gip^.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  Qipsies  havine 
become  lost  among  the  native  population,  a  certain  part  of 
the  native  blood  has  been  lost  among  them,  greatly  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  body. 

We  cannot  institute  any  comparison  between  tlie  intro- 
doction  of  the  Gipsies  and  the  Huguenots,  the  last  body  of 
foreignwB  that  entered  Great  Britam,  relative  to  tiie  destiny 
of  the  respective  foreign  elementa  For  the  Hagnenots  were 
not  a  race,  as  distingui^ed  from  every  other  creature  in  the 
world,  but  a  religious  party,  taking  refuge  among  a  people 
of  cognate  blood  and  language,  and  congenial  religious  feel- 
ines  and  faith  ;  and  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  a  par,  ia 
every  respect,  with  the  ordinary  natives,  with  nothing  con- 
oected  with  them  to  prevent  an  amalgamation  wi&  Uie 
other  inhabitants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  this  char- 
acteristic, in  common  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the 
{dace  of  birth  constitutes  the  fact,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  residence,  creates  the  fedings  of  nationality  and 
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race.  Many  of  my  readers  are,  donbUeM,  convereant  with 
the  history  of  the  Hugnenots.  Even  in  some  parts  of 
America,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  Baj 
that  they  are  Eognenots,  that  is,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
■which  is  very  commonly  made  the  fonndation  of  the  con- 
nections and  intimate  associations  of  life.  The  peculiarity 
is  frequently  shown  in  the  appearance  of  the  individuals,  and 
in  such  mental  traits  as  spring  from  the  contemplation  of 
.the  Huguenots  as  an  historical  and  religious  party,  even 
when  the  individual  now  follows  the  Catiiolic  faith.  Bnt 
these  people  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  other 
inhabitants. 

Bnt  how  different  is  the  position  always  occupied  by  the 
Gipsies !  Well  may  they  consider  themselves  "  strangers 
in  the  land ;"  for  by  whom  have  they  ever  been  acknowl- 
edged? They  entered  Scotland,  for  example,  and  have 
encreased,  progressed,  and  developed,  with  so  great  a  preju- 
dice against  them,  and  so  separated  in  their  feelings  from 
others  around  them,  as  if  none  had  almost  existed  in  the 
country  but  themselves,  whCe  they  were  "  dwollir^  in  the 
midst  of  their  brethren ;"  the  native  blood  that  has  been 
incorporated  with  them  having  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
come  from  abroad.  They,  a  people  distinct  from  any  other 
in  the  world,  have  sprung  from  i^e  most  primitive  stage  of 
human  existence — the  tent,  and  (heir  knowledge  of  their 
race  goes  no  further  back  than  when  it  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  same  condition,  more  or  less,  aa 
themselves.  They  have  been  a  migratory  tribe,  wherever 
they  have  appeared  or  settled,  and  have  never  ceased  to  be 
the  same  peculiar  race,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which 
they  have  undergone ;  and  have  been  at  home  wherever  they 
have  found  themselves  placed.  The  mere  place  of  birth,  or 
the  circumstances  nnder  which  the  individual  has  been 
reared,  has  had  no  effect  upon  their  special  nationality, 
although,  as  citizens  of  particular  countries,  they  have  as- 
similated, in  their  general  ideas,  with  others  around  them. 
And  not  only  have  th^  had  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  signs  as  exclusively  theirs  as  are  those  of  Free- 
masons. For  Gipsies  stand  to  Gipsies  as  Freemasons  to 
Freemasons ;  with  this  difference — that  Masons  are  bonod  to 
respond  to  and  help  each  other,  while  snch  asBociatioiu, 
among  the  Gipsies,  are  optional  witii  the  indiridnal,  vlio, 
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however,  is  persnaded  that  the  same  people,  with  these  ex- 
clusive peculiarities,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  A  Gipsy  is,  in  his  way,  a  Masco  born,  and,  from  his 
infancy,  is  tanght  to  hide  everything  connected  with  his  race, 
Trom  those  around  him.  He  is  his  own  tyler,  and  tyles  his 
lips  continually.  Imagine,  then,  a  person  taught,  from  his 
infancy,  to  understand  that  he  is  a  Gipsy ;  that  his  blood,  (at 
least  iNirt  of  it,)  is  Gipsy ;  that  he  has  been  instructed  in  tiie 
language,  and  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries,  of  the  Gipsies ; 
that  bis  relations  and  acquaintances  in  ttie  tribe  have  under- 
gone the  same  experience  ;  that  the  utmost  reserve  towards 
tiiose  who  are  not  Gipsies  has  been  continually  inculcated 
upon  him,  and  as  often  practised  before  his  eyes ;  and  what 
must  be  the  leading  idea,  in  that  person's  mind,  but  that  ho 
is  a  Gipsy  ?  His  pedigree  is  Gipsy,  his  mind  has  been  cast 
in  a  Gipsy  mould,  and  he  can  no  more  "  cease  to  be  a  Gipsy" 
than  pmonn  any  other  impossibility  in  nature.  Thus  it  is 
that  Gipsydom  is  not  a  work  of  man's  hand,  nor  a  creed, 
that  is  "  revved  from  faith  to  faith  ;"  but  a  work  which  has 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  a  family 
of  mankind,  and  is  reflected  from  the  mind  of  one  generation 
to  that  of  another.  It  enters  into  the  feeling  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  man,  and  such  is  the  prejudice  against  his 
race,  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  natives,  that  the  better 
kind  of  Scottish  Gispy  feels  that  he,  and  more  particularly 
she,  would  almost  be  "  torn  in  pieces,"  if  the  public  really 
knew  aJl  about  them. 

These  facts  will  sufficiently  iUnstratfi  how  a  people,  "re- 
sembling, in  BO  many  respects,  the  Jews,  without  having  any 
territory,  or  form  of  creed,  peculiar  to  itself,  or  any  history, 
or  an^  peculiar  outward  associations  or  residences,  or  any 
|material  difference  in  appearance,  character,  or  occupation, 
can  be  a  people,  living  among  other  people,  and  yet  be  dis- 
tinct from  those  among  whom  they  live.  The  distinction 
consists  in  this  people  having  Uood,  language,  a  cast  cf  mind, 
and  aigjis,  peculiar  to  itself;  the  three  first  being  the  only 
elements  which  distinguish  races ;  for  religion  is  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  one  religion  being  common  to  many  distinct 
races.  This  principle,  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to 
people  occupying  different  countries,  is  equally  applicable  to 
races,  clans,  families,  or  individuals,  living  within  the 
boundary  of  a  particular  country,  or  dwelling  in  the  same 
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coinininiity.  We  can  easly  nndersbuid  lunr  two  indiTidmb 
can  be  two  distmct  individuals,  DOtwithstaDding  their  being 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  profesaing  the  same  rel^oo. 
We  can  still  more  easily  miderstaDd  the  same  of  two  familiee^ 
and  stUl  more  so  of  two  eepts  or  clana  of  the  same  general 
race.  And,  surely,  dere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  nnderstwid* 
ing  that  the  Gipsy  tribe,  whatever  may  be  its  habits,  is 
something  different  from  any  native  tribe  :  for  it  has  never 
yet  found  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  among  the  native  race^ 
although  it  has  secured  a  shelter  claodestiaely ;  and  of  the  ' 
extent,  and  especially  of  the  nature,  of  its  existence,  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  ignCH'ant.  The  position 
which  the  Oipsy  race  occupies  in  Scotland  is  that  which  it 
substantially  occupies  in  every  other  country — unacknowl- 
edged, and,  in  a  sense,  damned,  everywhere.  There  is,  there- 
fore, DO  wonder  that  it  should  remain  a  distinct  family 
among  mankind,  cemented  by  its  language  and  signs,  and 
(he  knowledge  of  its  nnivermlity.  The  [^eoomaion  reflts 
upon  purely  natural  causes,  and  diffeis  considerably  &om 
that  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews.  For  the  Jews  are,  every- 
where, acknowledged  by  the  world,  after  a  sort ;  they  have 
neither  language  dot,  as  far  as  I  know,  signs  peculiar  to 
themselves,  (aluiou^  there  are  secret  orders  among  them,) 
but  possess  the  most  ancient  history,  an  original  country,  to 
which  they,  more  or  less,  believe  they  will  be  restored,  and 
a  religion  of  divine  origin,  but  utterly  superseded  by  a 
new  and  better  dispensation.  Notwithstfuiding  all  that,  the 
following  remark,  rdative  to  the  existeoce  of  the  Jews,  since 
the  dispersion,  may  very  safely  be  recalled :  "  The  philoBO- 
phical  historian  confesses  that  he  has  no  place  for  it  in  all 
his  generalizations,  and  refers  it  to  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence." For  the  history  of  the  Oipdes  bears  a  very  great 
resemblance  to  it ;  and,  inasmw^  as  that  is  not  altt^ther 
"  the  device  of  men's  hands,"  it  most,  also,  be  referred  to 
Providence,  fi»  Providence  has  a  hand  in  everything. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  "  philosophical  historian  has  no 
place,  in  all  his  gene^lizations,  for  the  phenomeniHi  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,"  for  be  has  never 
investigated  the  subject  inductiTeiy,  and  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  poor  logic  to  assert  that,  becanse  the  American  Indians 
9m,  to  a  great  extent,  and  will  soon  be,  extinct,  therein 
theexistenceof  the  Jew6,t(KU7,iBaminuile.   Anditiroald 
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1)e  nearly  as  poor  Ic^c  to  inaintam  &e  same  of  ttie  Jews  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  nations. 
There  is  no  andogy  between  the  history  of  the  Jews,  since 
the  dispersion,  and  that  of  any  other  people,  (excepting'  the 
Gipsies ;)  uid,  consequently,  no  ctHnparieon  can  be  institoted 
,  between  them*  Before  asking  how  it  is  that  the  Jews  CTSt 
to-day,  it  would  be  well  to  enqnire  by  what  possible  process 
they  conM  cease  to  be  Jews.  And  by  what  human  means 
the  Jews,  as  a  people,  or  even  as  individuals,  will  receive 
Christ  as  their  Messiah,  and  thereby  become  Christian 
Jews.  This  idea  of  the  Jews  existine  by  a  miracle  has 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  length,  as  the  following  qnota- 
tion,  from  an  excellent  writer,  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  show :  "  What  is  this,"  says  he,  "  bnt  a  miracle  ? 
connected  with  the  prophecy  which  it  fulfils,  it  is  a  donble 
mirade.  Whether  testimony  can  ever  eetablish  the  credi- 
bility of  a  miracle  is  of  no  importance  here.  This  one  la 
obvions  to  every  man's  senses.  All  nations  are  its  eye-wit- 
nesses. ....  The  laws  of  natnre  have  been  suspended 
in  their  case."  This  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  gambling,  stakes 
the  whole  question  of  revelation  upon  his  own  dogma  ;  and, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  loses  it.  The  laws  of  natnre 
vonld,  indeed,  have  been  suspended,  in  their  case,  and  a 
miracle  wonld,  indeed,  have  be«i  wronght,  if  the  Jews  hod 
ceased  to  be  Jews^r  had  become  anywing  else  than  what 
tiiey  are  to-day.  Writers  on  the  Christian  Evidences  should 
content  themselvea  with  maintaining  that  the  Jews  have 
fulfilled  the  prophecies,  and  will  yet  fulfill  them,  and  assert 
nothing  fnrth^  of  them. 

The  writer  alluded  to  compares  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
innce  the  disperBion,  to  the  following  phenomenon  :  "  A 
mighty  river,  naving  plnnged,  from  a  mountain  height,  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  been  separated  into  its  com- 
ponent drops,  and  thus  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
and  blown  about,  by  all  winds,  during  almost  eighteen  cen- 
turies, is  still  capable  of  being  disunited  from  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  ;  its  miunteet  drops,  having  never  been  assimilated 
to  any  other,  are  still  distinct,  unchanged,  and  ready  to  be 
gathered."  Such  language  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Jews ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  their  existence,  tt^day,  is  so  very  sim- 
{^  in  its  nature,  as  to  have  escaped  the  observation  oi  maor 
'  I  lflM«  «at  of  ffaw  vnioiiB  Mattered  nations  In  AiU. 
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kind.  I  will  give  it  furtber  on  in  this  DisqidsitioD.  Tbe 
language  in  question  is  somewhat  applicable  to  the  Gij^es, 
for  they  have  become  worked  into  all  other  nations,  in  re- 
gard to  blood  and  langnage,  and  are  "  still  distinct  and 
onch&nged,"  as  to  their  being  Gifsies,  whatever  their  habite 
may  be ;  and,  although  there  is  no  occasion  for  tfaem  to  be 
"  gathered,"  they  would  yet,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  heartily 
respond  to  any  call  addressed  to  them." 

There  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  real  ontward  differeace 
between  many  settled  and  educated  Scottish  Gipsies  and 
ordinary  natives  ;  for  such  Gipsies  are  as  likely  to  have  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  as  black.  Their  characters  and  occnpa> 
tions  may  be  the  same  ;  they  may  have  intimate  associations 
together  ;  may  be  engaged  in  business  as  partners ;  may 
even  be  cousins,  nay,  half-brothers.  But  let  them,  on 
separate  occasions,  enter  a  company  of  Gipsies,  and  the  re- 
ception shown  to  them  will  mark  the  difference  in  tbe  two 
individuals.  The  difference  between  two  sntdi  Scotchmen, 
(for  they  really  are  both  Scotch,)  tbe  reader  may  remark, 
makes  the  Gipsy  only  a  Gipsy  nominally,  which,  outvardly, 
he  is  ;  but  he  is  still  a  Gipsy,  although,  in  point  of  colour, 
character,  or  condition,  not  one  of  the  old  stock  ;  for  he  has 
"  tbe  blooid,"  and  baa  been  reared  and  instructed  as  a  Gipsy. 
But  such  a  Gipsy  is  not  food  of  entering  a  company  of  Gip- 
Biee,  strangers  to  him,  unless  introduced  by  a  friend  in  whom 
he  has  confidence,  for  he  is  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  a 
Gipsy.  He  is  more  apt  to  visit  some  of  the  more  original 
kind  of  the  race,  where  he  is  not  known.  On  sittjng  down 
beside  them,  with  a  friendly  ur,  they  will  be  snre  to  treat 
him  kindly,  not  knowing  but  that  they  may  be  entertaining 
a  Gipsy  unawares ;  for  such  original  Gipsies,  believing  that 
"  the  blood"  is  to  be  found  well  up  in  life,  feel  very  curious  ' 
when  they  meet  with  such  a  person.  If  he  "  lets  out"  an 
idea  in  regard  to  the  race,  and  expresses  a  kindly  feeling  • 
towards  "  the  blood,"  tbe  suspicions  of  bis  friends  are  at  I 
once  excited,  so  that,  if  he,  in  an  equivocal  manner,  remarks 
that  he  is  "  not  one  of  them,"  hesitates,  stammers,  and  pro- 
tests that  he  really  is  not  one  of  them,  they  will  as  readily 
swear  that  he  ts  one  of  them  ;  for  well  does  the  blackguard 

*Itit  Intweating  to  hear  th«  Qipdes  spe&k  of  thdr  nee  "taking  of  * 
'ilaortheotharrace.     8sidaiiEngUdiOipBy,b))ne,wtthrHrBreDGetaMiiu 
tiuofwtiODi  wo  verespeikiiig:  "  Hie;  tAke  of  the  ArftbUna," 
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Gipsy,  (as  the  world  calla  Mm,)  know  the  delicacy  of  such 
settled  and  educated  Gipsies  in  owning  the  blood.  There 
is  less  suspicion  shown,  on  such  occ^ions,  when  the  settled 
Gipsyis  Scotch,  and  the  &m«A  Gipsy  English ;  and  particularly 
so  should  the  occasion  be  in  America ;  for,  when  they  meet  in 
America,  away  from  the  peculiar  relatione  under  which  they 
have  been  reared,  and  where  they  can  "  breathe,"  as  they  ex-  ■ 
press  it,  the  respectiveclasBesare  not  so  suspicious  of  each  other. 
Besides  the  difference  jnst  drawn  between  the  Gipsy  and 
ordinary  native — that  of  recognizing  and  being  recognized 
by  another  Gipsy — I  may  mention  the  following  general 
distinction  between  them.  The  ordinary  Scot  knows  that 
he  is  a  Scot,  and  nothing  more,  unless  it  be  something  aboot 
his  ancestors  of  two  or  three  generations.  But  the  Gipsy's 
ides  of  Scotland  goes  back  to  a  certain  time,  indefinite  to 
him,  as  it  may  be,  beyond  which  his  race  had  no  existence 
in  the  country.  Where  his  ancestors  sojourned,  immediately, 
or  at  any  time,  before  they  entered  Scotland,  he  cannot  tell ; 
but  this  much  he  knows  of  them,  that  they  are  neither  Scot- 
tish nor  European,  but  that  they  came  from  the  East.  The 
fact  of  his  blood  being  mixed  exercises  little  or  no  influence 
over  his  feelings  relative  to  his  tribe,  for,  mixed  as  it  may 
be,  he  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  tribe,  and  that  the  origin 
of  his  tribe  is  his  origin.  ■  In  a  word,  he  knows  that  he  naa 
sprung  from  the  tent.  Substitute  the  word  Scotch  for  Moor, 
as  related  of  the  black  African  Gipsies,  at  page  429,  and  he 
may  say  of  himself  and  tribe :  "  We  are  not  Scotch,  but  can 
give  no  account  of  ourselves. "  It  is  a  little  different,  if  the 
mixture  of  his  blood  is  of  such  recent  date  as  to  connect  him 
with  native  families  ;  in  that  case,  he  has  "  various  bloods" 
to  contend  for,  should  they  be  assailed  ;  but  his  GipCT  blood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  precedence.  By  marrying  into 
the  tribe,  the  connection  with  such  native  families  gradually 
drops  out  of  the  memory  of  his  descendants,  and  leaves  the 
sensation  of  tribe  exclusively  Gipsy.  Ima^ne,  then,  that 
the  Gipsy  has  been  reared  a  Gipsy,  in  the  way  so  frequently 
described,  and  that  he  "  knows  all  about  the  Gipsies,"  while 
the  ordinary  native  knows  really  nothing  about  them  ;  and 
we  have  a  general  idea  of  what  a  Scottish  Gipsy  is,  as  dis- 
tingciahed  from  an  ordinary  Scotchman.  If  we  admit  that 
every  native  Scot  knows  who  he  is,  we  may  readily  assume 
that  every  Scottish  Gipsy  knows  who  he  is.    But,  to  pi-  " 
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tite  pmnt  of  difference  in  a  aiore  striking  li^ht,  it  ms^  be 
remarked,  that  tbe  natiTfl  Scot  will  inatinctwe];  exclaim, 
that  "  the  preeent  work  has  no  eartiily  relation  either  to 
him  or  hia  folk ;"  while  tbe  Scottish  Oipey  will  aa  instinct- 
ivel;^ exclaim :  "It's  us, there's  no  mistake  about  it;"  and 
will  doubtless  accept  it,  in  the  main,  with  a  tugh  degree  of 
satiafactioa,  as  the  bistwy  of  his  race,  and  give  it  to  his 
children  ae  such. 

A  respect^le,  indeed,  any  kind  of,  Scottish  Gipsy  does 
not  oontemplate  hia  ancestors — the  "  Pilg^^m  Fathers,"  and 
"  Pilgrim  Mothers,"  loo — as  robbers,  although  he  could  do 
that  with  as  much  grace  as  any  Highland  or  Border  Scot, 
but  as  a  singular  people,  who  doubtleas  came  from  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  and  their  language,  as  something  about  which  he 
really  does  not  know  what  to  think ;  whether  it  is  Egyptian, 
Sanstrit,  ot  what  it  is.  Still,  ha  has  part  of  tt ;  he  loves  it : 
and  no  human  power  can  tear  it  out  of  his  heart.  He  knowa 
that  every  intelligent  being  sticks  to  his  own,  and  clings  to 
his  deecest ;  and  he  considers  it  bis  highest  pride  to  be  an 
Egyptian — a  descendant  of  those  swarthy  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  princesses,  [a'iesta  and  priestesses,  and,  of  course, 
thieves  and  tiiievessea,  that,  like  an  apparition,  found  their 
way  into,  and,  after  wandering  about,  settled  down  in,  Scot- 
land. Indeed,  he  never  knew  anything  else  than  that  he 
was  an  Egyptian ;  for  it  is  in  his  blood ;  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  in  his  heart,  so  that  he  cannot  foi^t  it,  unless  he  should 
lose  hie  &cnlties  and  become  an  idiot ;  and  then  he  woidd 
be  an  Egyptian  idiot  How  Hke  a  Gripsy  it  was  for  Mrs- 
Fall,  of  Dunbar,  to  "  work  in  tapestry  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  her  family,  from  the  day  the 
Gipsy  child  came  to  Dunbar,  in  its  mother's  creel,  until  the 
auoe  Gipsy  child  had  become,  by  its  own  honourable  ex^v 
■tioBS,  the  head  of  the  fiist  merca..tile  establishment  th«k 
existing  in  Scotland." 

The  Scottish  Gipsies,  when  their  appearance  has  been 
modi&ed  by  a  mixture  of  the  while  blood,  have  possessed,  in 
common  with  the  Highlanders,  the  faculty  of  "  getting  out" 
of  tlte  original  ways  of  their  race,  and  becoming  superior  in 
character,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  prejudice  that 
exists  against  the  nation  of  which  they  hold  themsdves 
members.  Eixcept  his  strong  partiality  for  hb  blood  and 
tribe,  language,  and  signs,  saSi  a  Gipsy  become,  in  his  geo- 
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eral  dispositioD  and  irays,  Hie  any  ordinaiT'  natiye.  It  ia 
impossible  that  it  shonld  be  otherwise.  Whenever  a  Gipsy, 
then,  forsakes  his  original  habits,  and  conforms  irith  the 
ways  of  the  other  inhabitants,  he  becomes,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  an  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Gipsy  clan.  If  he  is  a 
man  of  good  natural  abilities,  the  original  wild  ambition  of 
his  race  acquires  a  new  turn  ;  and  his  capacity  fits  him  for 
any  occupation.  Priding  himself  on  being  ra  Egyptian,  s 
member  of  this  world-wide  community,  he  acquires,  aa  he 
gains  information,  a  spirit  of  liberality  of  sentiment ;  he 
reads  history,  and  perceives  that  every  family  of  mankind 
has  not  only  been  barbarons,  but  very  barbarona,  at  one 
time ;  and,  from  such  reflections,  he  comes  to  connider  his 
own  origin,  and  very  readily  becomes  confirmed  in  his  eariy, 
but  indistinct,  ideas  of  hia  people,  that  they  really  are  some- 
body. Indeed,  he  considn^  himself  not  only  as  good,  but 
better  than  other  people.  His  being  forced  to  assume  an 
inci^nito,  and  "  keep  as  quiet  as  pussy,"  chafes  his  prond 
g)irit,  but  it  does  not  render  him  gloomy,  for  his  natural 
disposition  is  too  buoyant  for  that.  How,  then,  does  such  a 
Scottish  Gipey  feel  in  riward  to  hia  ancestors  ?  He  feek 
exactly  as  Highlanders  do,  in  regard  to  theirs,  or,  as  the 
Scottish  Borderers  do,  with  reference  to  the  "Border  Ruf- 
fians," as  I  have  heard  a  Gipsy  term  them.  Indeed,  the  gal- 
lows of  Perth  and  Starting,  Carlisle  and  Jedbm^b,  could  tell 
Eome  fine  tales  of  many  respectable  Scottish  people,  in  times 
that  are  past 

The  children  of  such  a  Gipsy  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  same  race  in  their  natnral  state,  althouf^  they  may 
have  the  same  amoimt  of  blood,  and  the  same  eye.  The  eye 
of  the  former  is  subdued,  for  bis  passions,  in  regard  to  his 
race,  have  never  been  called  forth  ;  while  the  eye  of  the  lat- 
ter rolls  about,  as  if  he  were  conscions  that  every  one  he 
meets  with  is  remarking  of  him,  "  There  goes  a  vagabond  of 
a  Gipsy."  Two  fine  specimens  of  the  former  kind  of  Gipsies 
attended  the  High  gehocJ  of  EdiQb«irgh,when  I  was  at  that  in- 
etitntion.  Hearingthe  family  frequently  spoken  of  at  home,my 
attention  was  (rften  taken  np  with  the  boys,  without  nndor- 
staoding  what  a  Gipsy  of  thai  kind  could  mean ;  altlKW^  I 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  ctHnmon  Gipsy,  or  Tinkler,  as 
he  is  generally  called  in  Scotland.  These  two  young  Gip- 
sies were  what  might  be  called  sweet  yonths ;  modest  and  ri^, 
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among  the  other  boys,  as  young  tamed  wild  tnrkeys ;  very 
dark  m  colour,  with  an  eye  that  could  be  caught  in  -what- 
ever  way  I  might  look  at  them.  They  now  occupy  very 
honourable  positions  in  life.  There  were  other  Gipsies  at  the 
High  School,  at  this  time,  but  they  were  of  the  "  brown  sort." 
I  have  met,  in  the  United  States,  with  a  Scottish  Gipsy, 
taking  greatly  after  the  Gipsy,  ia  his  appearance ;  a  man 
very  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  and  bearing,  and  as 
neat  and  trim  as  if  he  had  "  come  out  of  a  box."  It  is  natu- 
ral, indeed,  to  suppose  tliat  there  must  be  a  great  differ- 
ence, in  many  respects,  between  a  wild,  original  Gipsy, 
and  one  of  the  tame  and  educated  kind,  whose  descent 
is  several,  perhaps  many,  generations  from  the  tent  In 
the  houses  of  the  former,  things  are  generally  found  lying 
about,  here-away,  there-away,  as  if  they  were  just  going 
to  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  the  waggon,  or  on  the  ass's 
back. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  position  which  is  occupied,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  century  to  century,  by  our  set- 
tied  Scottish,  as  well  as  other,  Gipsies,  who  are  not  known 
to  the  world  as  such,  yet  maintain  a  daily  intercourse  with 
others  not  of  their  own  tribe.  It  resembles  a  state  of  serai- 
damnation,  with  a  drawn  sword  hanging  over  their  heads, 
ready  to  fall  upon  them  at  any  moment.  But  the  matter 
cannot  be  mended.  They  are  Gipsies,  by  every  physical  and 
mental  necessity,  and  they  accommodate  themselvea  to  their 
circumstances  as  they  best  may.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  incognito,  as  regards 
their  descent,  personal  feelings,  and  exclusively  private  asso- 
ciations. The  word  "  Gipsy,"  to  be  applied  to  them  by 
strangers,  frightens  them,  in  contemplation,  far  more  than 
it  does  the  children  of  the  ordinary  natives  ;  for  they  imagine 
it  a  dreadfol  thing  to  be  known  to  tiieir  neighbours  as  Gip- 
sies. Still,  they  have  never  occupied  any  other  position  ; 
they  have  been  born  in  it,  and  reared  in  it ;  it  has  even 
been  the  nature  of  the  race,  from  the  very  first,  always  to 
"work  in  the  dark."  In  all  probability,  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  imagine  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise ; 
nor  do  iJiey  evidently  wish  it ;  for  they  can  see  no  possible 
way  to  have  themselves  acknowledged,  by  the  world,  as 
Gtpsies.  The  very  idea  horrifies  thorn.  So  far  from  letting 
the  world  know  anything  of  them,  as  Gipsies,  their  constant 
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oaro  is  to  keep  it  in  perpetual  darkness  on  the  snbject.     Of 

all  men,  these  Gipsies  may  say : 


Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  worries  such  a  Gipsy  is  the 
idea  that  the  public  should  know  all  about  Mm  ;  otherwise, 
he  feels  a  supreme  satisfaction  in  being  a  Gipsy  ;  as  well  as 
in  having  such  a  history  of  his  race  as  I  have  informed  him 
I  proposed  publishing, provided  I  do  not  in  any  way  mix  liim 
up  with  it,  or  "  let  him  out."  By  bringing  up  fiie  body  in  the 
manner  done  in  this  work,  by  making  a  sweep  of  the  whole 
tribe,  the  respcmsibility  becomes  spread  over  a  large  number 
of  people  ;  bo  that,  should  the  Gipsy  become,  by  any  means, 
known,  personally,  to  the  world,  he  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Itnowing  that  he  had  others  to  keep  him  company  ; 
men  occupying  respectable  positions  in  life,  and  respected,  by 
the  world  at  Targe,  as  individuals. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
"verything  connected  with  the  Gipgica  being  hidden  from 
tlio  rest  of  mankind.  Tiiey  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  arrant  vagabonds,  while  they  have  looked  upon  their  an- 
cestors as  illuBtrious  and  immortal  heroes.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  bridge  over  this  gulf  that  separates  them,  in  feeling, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  The  natural  reply  is,  that 
we  should  judge  them,  not  by  their  condition  ana  character 
in  times  that  are  past,  but  by  what  they  are  to-day. 

That  the  Gipsies  were  a  barbai'ous  race  when  they  entered 
Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteentli  cejitury,  is  just  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  any  Asiatic,  migratory,  tented 
horde,  at  a  time  when  the  inhabkants  of  Europe  were  little 
better  than  barbarous,  themselves,  and  many  of  them  abso- 
lutely so.  To  speak  of  the  Highland  claus,  at  that  time,  as 
being  better  than  barbai-ous,  would  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
as  to  the  Irish  people,  it  would  be  difBcuU  to  say  what  they 
really  were,  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  Lowland  Scotch,  a 
iiundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  Gipsies  in  Europe, 
were,  with  some  exceptions,  divided  into  two  classes — "  beg- 
gars and  rascals,"  as  history  tells  us.  Is  it,  therefore,  un- 
reasonable to  soy,  that,  in  treating  of  the  Gipsies  of  to-day, 
we  should  apply  to  them  the  same  principles  of  judgment 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  natives  ?    If  we  refer 
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to  the  treaty  between  John  Faw  and  James  V.,  in  1540,  we 
will  very  readily  conclude  that,  three  centaries  ago,  the 
leaders  of  the  Gipsies  were  very  superior  men,  in  their  way ; 
cunning,  astute,  and  slippery  Oriental  barbariaus,  with  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  a  century  in  European  society 
generally  ;  well  up  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  general 
ways  of  Church  and  State ;  and,  in  a  sense,  at  home  with 
kings,  popes,  cardinals,  nobility,  and  gentry.  That  was  the 
character  of  a  superior  Gipsy,  in  1540.  la  1840,  we  find 
the  race  represented  by  as  fine  a  man  as  ever  graced  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  "  Grand  was  the  repose  <rf  his  lofty 
brow,  dark  eye,  and  aspect  of  soft  and  melancholy  meaning. 
It  was  ft  face  from  which  every  evil  and  earthly  pa^ion 
seemed  purged.  A  deep  gravity  lay  upon  his  countenance, 
which  had  the  solemnity,  without  the  slemness,  of  one  of 
our  old  reformers.  You  could  almost  fancy  a  halo  cnmplet 
ing  its  apostolic  character,"  Some  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies 
of  to-day  could  very  readily  exclaim  : 

"  Aad,  if  chou  eaid'Bt  I  nm  nut  peer 
To  BDj  OIK  in  Scoiland  here, 
lUgbland  or  Lowland,  fsr  or  near, 
Uh,  Donald,  thou  bast  lied  I" 

But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  an  acconnt  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  from  the  year  1506,  down  to  the  present 
time.  This  much,  however,  can  be  said  of  them,  that  they 
are  as  much  Gipsies  now  as  ever  they  were  ;  that  is,  the 
Gipsies  of  to-day  aj-e  the  representatives  of  the  race  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  hold 
thenselves  to  be  Gipsies  now,  as,  indeed,  they  always  will  do. 

Ever  since  tlic  race  entered  Scotland,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  it  has  been  dropping  out  of  the  tent  into  settled 
life,  in  one, form  or  Other,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater  extent 
at  one  time  than  another.  It  never  has  been  a  nomadic  race, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  for  a  nomad  is  one  who 
pcKweescs  flocks  and  herds,  with  which  he  moves  about  from 
pasturage  to  pasturage,  as  he  does  in  Asia  to-day.  Mr. 
Borrow  says  that  there  are  Gipsies  who  follow  this  kind  of 
life,  in  Ilut>sia ;  but  that,  donbtless,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  found  themselves  placed.*     "I 

■  There  is  tcvee  «  part  of  the  habitable  world  where  they  are  not  to  bs 
fitand  ;  their  t^ ntii  are  alike  pitched  on  the  heaths  of  Bni^  and  the  ridgM 
oftJie  HiiTi)jKviiii)iHJ»;  and  their  lanpiagc  ia  hpnrd  al  Moscow  and  UadnJ. 
iu  tlii;  oLittlB  of  tundyn  sod  S'.amboul.    They  are  found  in  all  jiarta  of 
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think,"  said  an  English  Gipsy  to  me,  "  that  ve  mast  take 
partly  of  the  aDCient  Egyptians,  and  partly  of  the  Ara^ ; 
from  the  Egyptians,  owing  to  our  settled  ways,  aud  from  the 
Arabs,  owing  to  our  wandering  habits."  Upon  entering 
Europe,  they  must  have  wandered  about  promiscuously,  for 
some  short  time,  before  pitching  upon  territories,  which  they 
would  divide  among  themselves,  under  their  kinc^  and  chief- 
tains. Here  we  find  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Gipsy,  in  his 
original  state.  In  1506,  Anthonius  Gawino  is  represented,  by 
James  IV.,  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  having 
"  sojourned  in  Scotland  in  peaceable  and  catholic  manner : 
aud  John  Faw,  by  James  V.,  in  1540,  during  his  "  pilgrim- 
age," as  "  doing  a  lawful  business  ;"  which  evidently  had 
some  meaniDg,  as  we  find  that  seven  pounds  were  paid  to  the 
Egyptians  by  the  king's  chamberlain.  In  1496,  the  Gipsies 
made  musket-balls  for  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and,  in  1565, 
cannon-balls  for  the  Turks.  In  short,  they  were  travelling 
smiths,  or  what  has  since  been  called  tinkers,  with  a  turn  for 
any  kind  of  ordinfuy  mechanical  employment,  and  particu- 
larly as  regards  working  in  metals  ;  dealers  in  animals,  petty 
tj^ers,  musicians,  and  fortune-tellers,  with  a  wonderful 
koack  for  "  transferring  money  from  other  people's  pockets 
into  their  own ;"  living  representatively,  but  apparently  not 
wholly,  in  tents,  and  "  helping  themselves  "  to  whatever  they 
stood  in  need  of.* 

Speaking  of  the  Gipsy  chiefs  mentioned  in  the  act  of  James 
V,,  our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  very  justly  remarks  :  "  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ministers  of  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  would  have  suffered  their  sovereigns  to 
be  80  much  imposed  on,  as  to  allow  them  to  put  their  names 
Riuaia,  with  the  ezcepHon  of  the  OoTemment  of  Si.  Petersburg,  from  wbieh 
they  haTS  b«eD  banisbed.  In  most  of  tbs  proTiDdat  towns,  they  are  M  be 
foood  in  a  state  of  half  cifiliuUioD,  gnp^rting  Uiemselves  by  trafficUng  in 
hordes,  or  hy  cnring  the  disorders  iiKitfental  to  those  SDimals.  But  the  vast 
majority  reject  this  manner  of  life,  and  traverse  the  conalry  ki  bands,  like 
the  ancient  Hamazobioi;  the  inmenee  grassy  plains  of  Raseia  ■ffording 
pastnrage  for  their  herds  of  cattle,  on  which,  and  tba  produce  of  the  chaae, 
they  chiefly  depend  for  sob^aUnce. — Borrovj. 

'  CouBideriDg  what  is  popularly  understood  to  be  the  satarsl  dlapMition 
and  capacity  of  the  Gipales,  we  would  readily  cooctude  that  to  tvm  ion- 
keepers  would  be  the  most  unlikely  of  all  their  employneute  ;  yet  that  i« 
Terr  common.  Mabommed  said,  "  If  the  moontain  wiu  not  co»e  te  us,  we 
will  TO  to  the  moDHtMn."  The  Gipsies  say,  "  If  we  do  not  go  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  pijople  most  come  to  us ;"  and  so  uiey  open  th«r  htrasiss  of  entei* 
bunmcDt. 
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to  pnblio  documents  styling  poor  and  nuBerallrfe  wretchee,  as 
we  at  the  present  day  imagine  them  to  have  been, '  Lorda 

and  Earls  of  Little  Egjpt' I  am  disposed 

to  believe  that  Anthonius  Gawino,iD  1506,  and  John  Faw,iD 
1540,  would  pwsonally,  as  individuals,  that  is,  aa  Gipsy 
rajahs,  have  a  very  respectable  and  imposing  appearance,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  crown."  (Page  108.)*  We 
have  likewise  seen  how  many  laws  were  passed,  by  the  Scots 
parliament,  against  "  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  whom  some  outwardly  pretend  to  be  famous  and  unspot-- 
ted  ^utlemen,"  for  encouraging  and  supporting  the  G-ipsies  ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  William  Auchterlony,  of  Cayrine,  for  re- 
ceiving into  their  bouses,  and  feasting  them,  their  wives, 
children,  servants,  and  compaoies.  All  this  t«ok  place 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland,  and  seventy-six  years  after  the  date  of  the  treaty 
between  James  V,  and  John  Faw.  We  can  vwy  readily 
believe  that  the  sagacity  displayed  by  this  chief  and  his 
folk,  to  evade  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  leave  the 
country,  was  likewise  employed  to  secure  their  perpetual 
existence  in  it ;  for,  from  the  first,  their  intention  was  evi- 
dently to  possess  it.  Hence  their  original  story  of  being 
pilgrims,  which  would  prevent  the  authorities  from  distarb- 
ing  tliem,  but  which  had  no  effect  upon  Henry  VIH.,  whc«n, 
of  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  they  did  not  boaz.  Grell- 
mann  mentions  their  having  obtained  passports  from  the 
Emperor  Sigiemund,  and  other  princes,  as  well  as  from  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  Pope. 

Entering  Scotland  with  the  firm  determination  to  "poe- 
sees"  the  country,  the  Qipsiea  would,  from  the  very  first, 
direct  their  attootion  towards  its  occi^iation,  and  draw  into 
their  body  much  of  the  native  blood,  in  the  way  which  I 
have  already  described.     And  there  was  certainly  a  large 

■  Tha  foUovti^  is  s  deeoription  of  >  anperior  Spaniih  6tp*j,  in  IBM.  ■* 
qnoted  bj'  Hr.  Borrow,  from  tfae  nxnnoira  of  b  Spaniard,  who  had  nra 

him :  "  At  Diii  time,  the;  had  a  ooaDt.  s  fellow  who  Bpoke  tha  Cutiliaa 
idiom  with  as  mocb  purity  aa  if  ha  had  been  a  native  of  Toledo.  E«  was 
aoqu^ted  with  all  the  porta  of  Spain,  and  all  the  difficult  and  broken 
groond  of  Ihe  proTioce*.  Ha  knew  the  exact  atreni^h  of  every  oin,  and 
who  were  tho  principal  people  in  each,  and  the  exact  amount  of  tbelr 
property  ;  there  wm  nothing  ralative  to  the  state,  however  aecret,  that  ba 
was  not  acqaainted  with ;  nor  did  ha  mako  a  myMery  of  bia  knowledge,  bnt 
publicly  tioasted  of  if 
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floating  population  in  the  country,  from  which  to  draw  it. 
It  would  little  consist  with  the  feelings  of  Highland  or  Low- 
land outlaws  to  exist  without  female  society ;  nor  was  that 
female  society  easily  to  be  found,  apart  from  Bome  kind  of 
settled  life  ;  hence,  in  seeking  for  a  home,  which  is  insepar- 
able from  the  society  of  a  female,  our  native  outlaw  would 
very  naturally  and  readily  "  haul  up"  with  the  Gipay  woman  ; 
for,  being  herself  quite  "  at  home,"  in  her  tent,  she  would 
present  just  the  desideratum  which  the  other  was  in  quest 
of.  For,  although  "  Gipsies  marry  with  Gipsira,"  It  is  only 
as  a  rule,  the  exceptions  being  many,  and,  in  all  probability, 
mnch  more  common,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  European 
history.  The  present  "  dreadfully  mixed"  state  of  Gipay- 
dom  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact  The  aversion,  on  the 
part  of  the  Gipsy,  to  intermarry  with  the  ordinary  natives, 
proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  feelingswhich  the  na- 
tives entertain  for  her  race.  Remove  those  feelings,  and  the 
Gipsies,  as  a  body,  would  still  marry  among  themselves  ;  for 
their  pride  in  their  peculiar  sept,  and  a  natural  jealousy  of 
those  outside  of  their  mystic  circle,  would,  alone,  keep  the 
world  from  penetrating  their  secrets,  without  its  being  ex- 
tended to  him  who,  by  intermarriage,  became  "  one  of  thon." 
There  is  no  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  marriages  between 
the  two  races,  excepting  the  general  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
Gipsies,  and  which  is  inherent  in  them,  to  preserve  them- 
selves as  a  branch  of  a  people  to  be  found  in  every  country. 
Admitting  the  general  aversion,  on  the  part  of  the  Gipsies, 
to  marry  with  natives,  and  we  at  once  see  the  unlikelihood 
of  their  women  playing  the  tctmton  with  them.  Still,  it  is 
very  probable  tlmt  they,  in  some  instances,  boro  children  to 
some  of  the  "  unspotted  gentlemen,"  mentioned,  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  having  so  greatly  protected  and  entertained 
tlte  tribe.  Such  illegitimate  children  would  be  put  to  good 
Ber\'ice  by  the  Gipsy  chiefs.  By  one  means  or  other,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  Gipsies  made  a  dead-set  upon  certain 
native  families  of  influence.  The  capacity  that  oould  devise 
such  a  scheme  for  remaining  in  the  country,  Bs  is  contained 
in  the  act  of  1540,  and  influence  the  courts  of  the  regency, 
and  of  Queen  Mary,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  old  position, 
after  the  severe  order  of  1541,  proclaiming  banishment 
within  thirty  days,  and  death  thereafter,  even  when  Uie 
"  loria  understood,  perfectly,  the  ^«at  thefta  and  akaitha, 
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(damages,)  done  by  the  said  Egyptiaus,"  couid  easily  ezecnte 
plans  to  secure  a  hold  upon  private  families.  If  to  all  this 
we  add  the  very  nature  of  Gipsydom  ;  how  it  always  remains 
true  to  itself,  as  it  gets  mised  with  the  native  blood  ;  how  it 
works  its  way  up  in  the  world ;  and  how  its  members  "  stick 
to  each  other  ;  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  tribe 
Mcquired  important  and  influential  friends  in  high  places. 
Do  not  speak  of  the  attachment  of  the  Jewess  to  her  people : 
that  of  tie  Gipsy  is  greater.  A  Jewess  passes  current,  any- 
where, as  a  Jewess  ;  but  the  Gipsy,  as  she  gets  dove-tailed 
into  a  native  circle,  and  moves  about  in  the  world,  does  so 
clandestinely,  for,  as  a  Gipsy,  she  ia  incog. ;  bo  that  her  at- 
tachment remains,  at  heart,  with  her  tribe,  and  is  all  the 
stronger,  from  the  feelings  that  are  peculiar  to  her  singularly 
wild  descent.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs, 
Baillie,  of  Lamington,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  Clydesd^e  Gipsies,  was  a  Gipsy  ;  and  the  more  so, 
from  having  learned,  from  two  different  sources,  that  the 

present  Baillie,  of ,  ia  a  Gipsy.      Considering  that 

courts  of  justice  have  always  stretched  a  point,  to  convict, 
and  execuie,  Gipsies,  it  looks  like  something  very  singular,  that 
William  Baillie,  a  Gipsy,  who  was  condemned  to  death,  in 
1714,  should  have  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  banishment, 
and  been  allowed  to  go  at  large,  while  others,  condemned  with 
him,  were  executed.  And  t^ree  times  did  he  escape  in  that 
manner,  till,  at  last,  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  tribe.  It 
also  seems  very  singular,  that  James  Baillie,  another  Gipsy, 
in  1772,  should  have  been  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his 
wile,  and,  also,  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  banishment, 
and  been  allowed  to  go  at  large  :  and  that  twice,  at  least. 
Well  might  McLauriu  remark :  "  Few  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  there  has  been  such  an  expenditure  of  mercy." 
And  tradition  states  that  "  the  then  Mistress  Baillie,  of 
Lamington,  and  her  family,  used  all  their  interest  in  obtain- 
ing these  pardons  for  James  Baillie."  No  doubt  of  it.  But 
the  reason  for  all  this  was,  doubtless,  different  from  that  of 
"  James  Baillie,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  prdendinij  that 
he  was  a  bastard  relative  of  the  family  of  Lamington." 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  pardoning  Gipaies  is  related 
by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  having  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  ;  the  individual  procuring 
the  pardon  being  tlie  excitable  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  same. 
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I  presume,  whom  Barnn'  genins  "  fairJy  lifted  off  her  feet," 
The  foUowinv are  the  circumstances,  as  given  by  this  writer: 
A  Berwickshire  farmer  had  been  missing  sheep,  and  lay  in 
wait,  one  ni^t,  with  a  servant,  for  the  depredators.  Ihey 
seized  u))on  Tam  Gordon,  the  captain  of  the  Spittal  GiptuJes, 
and  )iis  son-in-law,  Ananias  Faa,  in  the  very  act  of  stealing 
the  sheep ;  when  the  captain  drew  a  knife,  to  defend  him- 
self. They  were  convicted  and  condemned  for  the  crime ; 
"  but  afterwards,  to  the  great  surprise  of  tlieir  Berwickshire 
neighbours,  obtained  a  pardon,  a  piece  of  unmerited  and  ill- 
bestowed  clemency,  for  which,  it  was  generally  understood, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  interest  of  a  noble  northern  family, 
of  their  own  name.  We  recollect  hearing  a  sort  of  h&llad 
npon  Tam's  exploits,  and  his  deliverance  from  the  gallows, 
through  the  intercession  of  a  celebrated  duchess,  but  do  not 
recollect  any  of  the  words."* 

A  transaction  like  this  must  striice  the  reader  as  some- 
thing very  remarkable.  Sheep-stealing,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, was  a  capital  offence,  for  which  there  was  almost  no 
pardon ;  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  people  who  were 
of  notorious  "  habit  and  repute  Gipsies,"  caught  in  the  very 
act,  which  was  aggravated  by  their  drawing  an  "  invasive 
weapon."  Not  only  were  they  condemnei^  but  we  mny 
readily  assume  that  the  "  country-side  "  were  crying,  "  Hang 
and  bury  the  vagabonds  ;"  and  death  seemed  certain  ;  when 
in  steps  the  duchess,  and  snatches  them  both  from  the  very 
teeth  of  the  gallows.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  the 
duchess  was  not  a  Gipsy  ?  It  certainly  was  not  likely  that 
a  Gipsy  woman  would  st«p  out  of  her  tent,  and  seize  a 
coronet ;  but  what  cannot  we  imagine  to  have  taken  place, 
in  "  the  blood"  working  its  way  up,  during  the  previous  260 
years  ?  What  guarantee  have  we  that  Professor  Wilson 
was  not "  taking  a  look  at  the  old  thing,"  when  rambling 
with  the  Gipsies,  in  his  youth  ?  There  are  Gipsy  families  in 
Edihbnt^h,  to-day,  of  as  respectable  standing,  and  of  as  good 
descent,  aa  could  be  said  of  him,  or  many  others  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  world. 

We  must  not  fwget  that,  when  the  Gipsies  entered  Scot- 
land, it  was  for  better  or  for  worse,  just  for  what  was 
to  "  tnm  up."    Very  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  country 

*  I  should  iuppoBe  that  this  was  Captain  Gordon  who  behared  Iiiinself 
Ukc  a  prince,  at  the  North  QoaeaBferr;.    8a  page  172. 
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would  become  their  conntrj,  as  mach  as  that  of  the  ordinarj 
natives ;  bo  that  ScotlaDcl  became  their  borne,  as  mncU  as  if 
it  had  alwap  been  that  of  their  race,  except  their  retaining 
n  tradition  of  their  recent  arrival  from  eome  part  of  the 
East,  and  a  singular  sense  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  "  the 
Egyptians  that  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;" 
neither  of  which  tlie  odious  prejudice  against "  the  blood" 
allowed  them  to  forget ;  assuming  that  they  were  will- 
ing, and,  moreover,  that  the  cast  of  their  minds  allowed 
tliem,  to  do  either.  The  idea  which  has  been  expressed  hy 
the  world,  generally,  of  tlie  Oipsy  tribe  gradnaJly  assimi- 
lating with  the  native  race,  and  nltimately  "  getting  lost 
among  It,"  applies  to  the  principle  at  issue ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  said,Jt  has  got  greatly  lost,  in  point  of  appearance, 
and  general  deportment,  among  the  ordinary  natives,  bnt  has 
remained,  heart  and  soul,  Gip':y,  as  before.  Even  with  the 
native  race,  we  will  find  that  tlie  blood  of  the  lowly  is  alvrays 
getting  mixed  with  that  in  the  higlier  circles  of  life.  We 
have  the  case  of  a  girl  going  to  service  with  a  London  brewer, 
then  becoming  his  wife,  then  his  widow,  then  employing  a 
lawyer  to  manage  her  affairs,  and  afterwards  marrying  Mm, 
who,  in  his  turn,  became  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  father,  liy 
her,  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  Towards  the  end  of  last,  or 
beginning  of  the  present,  century,  we  hear  of  a  poor  actress, 
who  commenced  life  in  a  provincial  theatre,  marrying  one 
of  the  Coutts,  the  bankers,  and  dying  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 
Such  events  have  been  of  much  more  commoo  occurrence  in 
less  elevated  spheres  of  life ;  and  the  Gipsy  race  has  had  its 
sliare  of  them.  For  this  reason,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
say,  who,  amoi^  the  Scotch,  are,  and  who  are  not,  of  the 
Gipsy  tribe ;  such  a  thorough  mess  has  the  "  mixing  of  the 
blood"  made  of  the  Scottish  population.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  there  is  a  certain  defanite  number  of  "  Gipsies"  in 
Scotland,  known  to  God  only ;  while  each  Gipsy  is  known 
in  bis  or  her  conscience  to  belong  to  the  tribe.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  we  need  not  cousult  the  census  retnms 
for  the  number  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland.  However  easy,  or 
however  difficult,  it  may  be,  to  dehne  what  a  Gipsy,  in  re- 
gard to  external  or  internal  circumstances,  is,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  feeling  in  his  mind  as  to  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
"  as  genuine  and  emphatic  as  is  the  feeling  in  the  miiia  o£ 
w  being  a  Jew. 
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The  circumstances  connected  with  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Gipsy  and  Jewish  races  greatly  resemble  each  other.  Both 
races  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Jew  hag 
had  a  home  ;  he  has  a  strong  attachment  to  it,  and  looks 
forward  to  enter  it  at  some  future  day.  The  Gipsy  may  be 
said  never  to  have  had  a  home,  bat  is  at  home  everywhere. 
"  What  part  of  England  did  you  come  from  ?"  said  I  to  an 
English  semi-tented  Gipsy,  in  America.  "  What  part  of 
England  did  I  come  from,  did  you  say  ?  I  come  from  aU  * 
over  England  J"  The  Scottish  race,  as  a  race,  is  confined  to 
people  born  in  Scotland ;  for  the  children  of  expatriated 
Scots  are  not  Scotchmen.  And  so  it  is  with  people  of  other 
countries.  The  mere  birth  upon  the  soil  constitntes  their 
race  or  nationality,  although  subsequent  events,  in  early  life, 
may  modify  the  feelings,  or  draw  them  into  a  new  channel, 
by  a  change  of  domicile,  in  infancy.  But  the  Jew's  nation- 
ality is  everywhere  ;  'tis  in  his  family,  and  his  associations 
with  others  of  his  race.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Jews,  and  you  will  find  that  each  generation  of  them  tell 
their  "  wonderful  story"  to  the  following  generation,  and 
the  story  is  repeated  to  the  following,  and  the  following. 
The  children  oi^  Jews  are  taught  to  know  they  are  Jews,  he- 
fore  they  can  even  lisp.  Soon  do  they  know  that  much  of 
the  phenomenon  of  their  race,  as  regards  its  origin,  its  his- 
tory, and  its  universality,  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
them  and  those  around  them  who  are  not  Jews.  &»on  do 
they  learn  how  their  race  has  been  despised  and  persecuted, 
and  imbibe  the  love  which  their  parents  have  for  it,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  odium  cast  upon  it  by  others.  It  has  been 
80  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  out  of  Palestine,  and 
even  while  there.  Were  it  only  religion,  considered  in  it- 
self, th^t  has  kept  the  Jews  together  as  a  people,  they  might 
have  got  lost  among  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  for  among  the 
Jews  there  are  to  be  found  the  rankest  of  infidels ;  even 
Jewish  priests  will  say  that,  "  it  signifies  not  what  a  man's 
religion  may  be,  if  he  is  only  sincere  in  it."  Is  it  a  feeling, 
or  a  knowledge,  of  religion  that  leads  a  Jewish  child,  almost 
the  moment  it  can  speak,  to  say  that  it  is  a  Jew  ?  It  is 
simply  the  workings  of  the  phenomena  of  race  that  account 
for  this ;  the  religion  peculiar  to  Jews  having  been  intro- 
duced among  them  centuries  after  their  existence  as  a. 
people.     Being  exclusively  therrs  in  its  very  nature,  they 
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Batorall;  follow  it,  as  other  people  do  tiieirs ;  bnt,  although, 
from  the  natnre  of  its  origin,  it  presents  infinitely  greater 
claims  upon  their  intelligent  belief  and  obedience,  they  have 
yielded  no  greater  sabmission  to  its  spirit  and  morals,  or 
even  to  its  forms,  than  many  other  people  have  done  to  their 
religion,  made  up,  as  that  has  b^n,  of  the  most  fabulous 
soperstition,  on  the  principle,  doubtless,  that 


The  JewB  being  a  people  before  they  received  the  religion 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  it  follows  that  the  religion, 
in  itself,  occupies  a  position  of  secondary  importance,  al- 
though the  profession  of  it  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  people, 
in  keeping  them  separate  from  others.  The  most,  then,  that 
can  be  said  of  tlie  religion  of  the  Jews  is,  that,  following  in 
the  wake  of  their  history  as  a  people,  it  is  only  one  of  the  pil- 
lars by  which  the  building  is  supported*  If  enquiry  is  made 
of  Jewish  converts  t«  Christianity,  we  will  find  that,  not- 
withstanding their  having  separated  from  their  brethren, 
on  points  of  creed,  they  hold  themselves  as  much  Jews  as 
before.    But  the  conversions  of  Jews  are, 

"  Like  angels'  Tislta,  few  uid  for  betireen." 

In  the  case  of  individuals  forsaking  the  Jewish,  and  joining 
the  Christian,  Church,  that  is,  believing  in  the  lifessiah 
having  come,  instead  of  to  come,  it  is  natural,  I  may  say 
inevitable,  for  them  to  hold  themselves  Jews.  They  have 
feelings  which  the  world  cannot  understand.  But  beyond 
the  nationality,  physiognomy,  and  feelings  of  Jews,  tiiere 
are  no  points  of  difference,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
grounds  of  offense,  between  them  and  the  ordinary  inhab- 

*  Tbe  only  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  bHTlng  on  origin  prior  to  the 
eaUbliBhmeiit  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  ctrcniaciaion,  which  was  termed  the 
coveiuuit  made  bv  God  with  Abraham  and  bia  seed.  {Oen.  xvii.  10-14.) 
The  abolidon  of  iaols,  and  the  worship  of  God  alone,  are  premmed,  Blthon^ 
not  expreaeed.  The  Jews  lapsed  into  gross  idolatry  while  in  Egjrpt,  but 
vera  not  likely  to  neglect  circmncision,  as  that  was  neceaaary  to  msiotaln 
1  nDifonaity  amoiig  the  race,  but  did  cot  enter  into  the  «ant% 


a  phyaical  r 
and  hopes,  aj 


hopes,  and  fears,  inhereot  io  the  human  breast,  and  stimulated  bv  tbt 
■ ••       ■  — '-iiaer- 


daily  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  its  eiistencs.  Tie  second  Ul 
the  moral  law  waa,  of  conrse,  written  npon  the  he«rta  of  dw  Jewi,  in 
men  with  those  of  the  Oentiles.  (Eoiil  ii.  14,  IB.) 
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itants.  While  the  points  of  antipathy  between  the  Jev 
and  Christian  rest,  not  upon  race,  cooeidered  io  itself,  but 
mainly  upon  religion,  and  the  relations  proceeding  from  it, 
it  has  to  be  Been  what  is  to  be  the  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
the  world,  towards  the  Gipsy  race ;  such  part  of  it,  at  least, 
whose  habita  are  unexceptionable.  This  is  one  of  the  ques- . 
tions  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Disquisition  to  bring  to 
nu  issue. 

Substitute  the  language  and  signs  of  the  Gipsies  for  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  and  we  find  that  the  rearing  of  the 
Gipsies  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  do  they  hold  themselves  to  be  Gipsies. 
But  the  one  can  be  Gipsies,  thoueh  ignorant  of  their  lan- 
guage and  signs,  and  the  other,  Jews,  though  ignorant  of 
their  religion ;  the  mere  sense  of  tribe  and  community  being 
sufficient  to  constitute  them  members  of  their  respective 
nationalities.  The  origin  of  the  Gipsies  is  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  three  continents,  at  least, 
as  is  that  of  the  Jews  ;  and,  laying  aside  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion, their  history,  so  fax  as  it  is  known  to  the  world,  is  as 
difierent.  If  they  have  no  religion  peculiar  to  themselves, 
to  assist  in  holding  them  together,  like  the  Jews,  they  hare 
that  which  is  exclusively  theirs — language  and  signs  ;  about 
which  there  are  no  such  occasions  to  quarrel,  as  in  the  aff^r 
of  a  religious  creed.  Indeed,  the  Gijey  race  stands  towards 
religrons,  as  the  Christian  religion  does  towards  races. 

People  are  veir  apt  to  speak  of  the  blood  of  the  Jews 
being  "  purity  itself ;"  than  which  nothing  is  more  unfounded. 
If  a  person  were  asked.  What  is  a  pure  Jew  ?  he  would  feel 
puzzled  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question.  We 
Know  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  the  original  parents  of 
the  Jewish  race,  but  that  much  blood  has  been  added  to  it, 
from  other  sources,  ever  since.  Even  four  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  third  in  descent  from  Abraham,  were  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines, who  were,  doubtless,  bought  with  money,  from  the 
stranger,  (Geo.  zvii.  12  and  13,)  or  the  descendants  of  such, 
and  were,  in  all  probability,  of  as  different  a  race  from  their 
mistresses,  Leah  and  Rachel,  as  was  the  bondmaid,  Hagar, 
the  Egyptian,  from  her  mistress,  Sarah.  Joseph  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  priest  of  On,  and  Moses,  a  daugh- 
ter of  an  Ethiopian  priest  of  Midian.  Erom  acircumstance 
mentioned  in  Uie  Exodus,  it  would  appear  that  Egyptian 
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blood,  perhaps  mnch  of  it,  had  been  incorporated  witli  that 
of  the  Jews,  while  in  Egypt.*  And  mnch  foreign  blood 
seems  to  have  been  added  to  tJie  body,  between  the  Exodna 
and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  throu^  the  means  of  pros- 
elytes  and  captives,  strange  women  and  bondmaids,  concn- 
bines  and  harlots.  We  rMd  of  Rahab,  of  Jericho,  an  inn- 
beeper,  or  harlot,  or  both,  marrying  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  becoming  the  mother  of 
Boaz,  who  married  Roth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  the  dau^htei^ 
in-law  of  Kaomi,  and  grandmother  of  David,  from  whom 
Christ  was  lineally  descended.  Indeed,  tJie  Jews  have  al- 
ways been  receiving  foreign  blood  into  their  body.  We 
read  of  Timothy  having  been  a  Greek  by  the  father's  dde, 
and  a  Jew  by  the  mother's  ;  and  of  his  having  been  brought 
np  a  Jew.  Snch  events  are  of  frequent  occrarence.  There 
is  no  real  bar  to  marriages  between  Jews  and  Clirisdaii!:, 
although  circumstances  render  them  difficult  The  children 
of  such  marriages  sometimes  resemble  the  Jew,  and  some- 
times the  Chnstian  ;  sometimes  -they  cast  their  lot  with 
the  Jews,  in  the  matter  ofcreligion,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Christians  ;  but  they  generally  follow  the  mother  in  that 
matter.  Snch,  however,  is  the  conceit  which  the  Jew  dis- 
plays in  regard  to  his  race,  that  he  is  veir  reserved  in 
speaking  about  this  "  mixing  of  the  blood,'  I  once  ad- 
dressed a  string  of  questions  to  a  Christian-Jew  preacher, 
on  this  subject,  but  he  declined  answering  them.  I  am  in- 
timate wiUi  a  family  the  parents  of  which  u%  half-blood 
Jews,  all  of  whom  tielong  to  the  Jewish  connexion,  and  I 

>tarea,  to  uk 
,     ,  ,  pt.eDcrcased 

from  Beventj'  souls  to  "  abont  Biz  hundred  thousand  on  foot  Uiat  were  men. 
besidea  children,"  at  the  time  of  tLe  Ezodui,  Pollowing  a  paahirsl  life.  Id 
a  healthy  and  fertile  countir,  and  inspired  with  the  pn^ecy  delivered  lo 
Abraham,  as  to  his  numberleea  descandanCs.  the  whole  beQt  of  the  uiind  of 
the  Jews  waa  to  mnltiplj  their  nombers ;  and  polygamy  and  concubinage 
being  characteriBtto  of  (he  people.  Uiere  la  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Jews  enoreaaed  to  fha  nomher  stated.  The  original  emierants,  doubtle*, 
took  with  theut  large  eatabliahmenla  of  bondmen  and  bondwomea,  aad 
pnrehased  others  while  in  Egypt ;  and  these  being  circnmcieed,  accordia; 
to  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  would  sooner  or  later  hecome,  on 
that  account  alone,  part  of  Ae  nation ;  and  much  more  so  by  Bach  anul- 
gamatioQ  aa  {■  aat  forth  by  Rachel  and  Leah  ^vlnr  their  maida  to  Jacob 
to  have  children  by  them.  Abraham  was,  at  best,  £e  representative  head 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  composed,  as  that  was  originally,  of  elements  drain 
^on  the  idolatrous  Oibea  iDrroundiug;  him  and  bit  descendaula. 
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find  that,  BotvithstdDding  the  mixture  of  the  blood,  there  is 
as  little  mental  difference  between  them  and  the  other  Jews, 
as  there  is  between  Americans  of  six  descents,  by  both  sides 
of  the  house,  and  Americans  whose  descent,  through  one 
mrent,  goes  as  far  back,  while,  through  the  other  parent,  it 
13  from  abroad.  Purity  of  blood,  as  applicable  to  almost 
any  race,  and,  among  others,  to  the  Jewish,  is  a  figment. 
There  are  many  Jews  in  the  United  States,  and,  doubtless, 
in  other  countries,  who  are  not  known  to  other  people  as 
Jews,  either  by  their  appearance  or  their  attendance  at  the 
synagogue.  As  a  general  principle,  no  Jew  will  tell  the 
world  that  he  belongs  to  the  race ;  he  leaves  that  to  be 
found  out  by  other  people.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  says 
that  the  Jews  of  the  East,  to  this  day,  often  have  red  htur 
and  blue  eyes,  and  are  quite  unlike  their  brethren  in  Europe. 
He  foutid  the  large  nose  at  Jerusalem  an  invariable  proof 
of  mixture  with  a  Western  family.  It  is  singular,  however, 
how  easy  it  is  to  detect  the  generality  of  Jews ;  the  nose, 
the  eyes,  or  the  features,  teU  who  they  are,  but  not  always 
60.  What  may  be  termed  a  "  pure  Jew,"  is  when  the  per^ 
son  has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  blood  being  in  his  veins 
than  Jewish  blood  ;  or  when  his  feelings  are  entirely  Jew- 
ish as  to  nationality,  although  his  creed  may  not  be  very 
strongly  Jewish. 

I  will  now  consider  the  relative  positions  which  the  Jews 
and  Gipsies  occupy  towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  readily 
admit  that,  in  their  origin^  and  wild  stat£,the  Gipsies  have 
not  been  of  any  use  to  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  annoyance,  StCl,  that  cannot  be  said  altogether  ;  for 
the  handy  turn  of  the  Gipsies  in  some  of  the  pnmitive  me- 
chanical arts,  and  their  dealing  in  various  wares,  have  been, 
in  a  measure,  useful  to  a  certain  part  of  the  rural  population ; 
and  themselves  the  sources  of  considerable  amusement ;  but, 
taking  everything  into  account,  they  have  been  decidedly 
annoying  to  the  world  generally.  In  their  wild  state,  th^ 
have  never  been  charged  by  any  one  with  an  outward  con- 
tempt for  religion,  whatever  their  inward  feelings  may  have 
been  for  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  always  having  shown 
an  apparent  respect  for  it.  No  one  has  ever  complained  of 
the  Gipsy  scoffing  at  religion,  or  even  for  not  yielding  to  its 

fcneral  truths  ;  what  has  been  said  of  him  is,  that  he  is,  at 
eart,  so  heedless  and  volatile  in  his  disposition,  that  every- 
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thing  in  regard  to  religion  passes  in  at  the  ono  car,  and  goes 
ont  at  the  other.  There  are,  doubtless,  Gipsies  who  wiU  be 
"  nnco  godly,"  when  they  cau  make  gain  by  it ;  hut  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  they  will  assume  such  an  air,  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  of  respectable  appearaoce,  to  show  him 
tliat  they  are  really  not  the  "  horrible  vagabonds"  which, 
they  never  doubt,  he  holds  them  to  be.  They  are  then  sure 
to  overdo  their  part  As  a  general  thing,  they  wish  people 
to  believe  that  "  they  ate  not  savages,  but  have  feelings  like 
other  people,"  as  "  Terrible  "  espressed  it.  Thismuch  is  cer- 
tain, that  whenever  the  Gipsy  settles,  and  acquires  an  incog- 
nito, we  hear  of  little  or  nothing  of  the  canting  in  ques- 
tion. As  regards  the  question  of  religion,  it  is  verj  fortu- 
nate for  the  Gipsy  race  that  they  broc^t  no  particular  one 
with  them  ;  for,  objectionable  as  they  have  been  held  to  be, 
the  feeling  towards  them  would  have  been  worse,  if  they  had 
had  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  heathen  idolatry  among 
them.  But  this  circumstance  greatly  worries  a  respectable 
Gipsy  ;  he  would  much  rather  have  it  said  that  Ins  ancestors 
had  some  sort  of  religion,  than  that  they  had  none.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  Gipsies  did  not  bring  any  par- 
ticular religion  with  them  ;  still,  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
horses  at  divorces,  and,  at  one  time,  at  marriages,  has  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  significance. 

Then,  as  regards  the  general  ways  of  the  Gipsies.  If  wo 
consider  them  as  those  of  a  people  who  have  emerged,  or 
are  emerging,  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  how  trifling,  how 
venial  do  tuey  appear  1  Scotch  people  have  suffered,  in 
times  past,  far  more  at  the  hands  of  each  other,  than  ever 
they  knowingly  did  at  the  hands  of  the  Gipsies.  What  was 
the  nature  of  that  system  of  black-mail  which  was  levied  by 
Highland  gentlemen  npon  Southerners  ?  Was  it  anything 
but  robbery  ?  So  common,  so  unavoidable  was  the  payment 
of  black-mail,  that  the  law  had  to  wink  at  it,  nay,  regulate 
it.  But  alter  all,  it  was  nothing  bnt  compounding  for  that 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  stolen.  It  gave  peace 
and  security  to  the  farmer,  and  a  revenue  to  the  Hig^iland 
gentleman,  whom  it  placed  in  the  position  of  a  nominal  pro- 
tector, but  actually  pi-evented  from  being  a  robber,  in  law  or 
morals  ;  for,  let  the  payment  of  the  black-mail  but  have  been 
refused,  and,  perhaps  the  next  day,  the  Southerner  woald 
have  been  ruined  ;  so  tliat  the  Uigliland  gentleman  would 
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have  obtained  his  rights,  nnder  taj  circumstance.  For 
Hifrtiland  people,  by  a  proceas  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  a 
people  in  a  barbarous  state,  held,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  rob  the  Lowlandere,  whenever  it  was  in  their 
power,  aud  that  two  hundred  years  after  the  Gipsies  entered 
Scotland. 

Scottish  Qipsies  are  British  subjects,  as  much  as  either ; 
Highland  or  Lowland  Scots  ;  their  being  of  foreign  origin  • 
does  not  alter  the  case ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  haTC  that 
justice  meted  out  to  them  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  or-  '■ 
dinary  natives.  They  ai'e  not  a  heaven-born  race,  but  they 
certainly  found  their  way  into  the  country,  as  if  they  had 
dropped  into  it  out  of  the  clouds.  As  a  race,  they  have  that 
much  mystery,  originality,  and  antiquity  about  them,  and 
that  inextinguishable  sensation  of  being  a  branch  of  tho 
same  tribe  everywhere,  that  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
failings  connected  with  their  past  history.  Indeed,  what  we 
do  know  of  their  earliest  history  is  not  nearly  so  barbarous 
as  tliat  of  our  own ;  for  we  must  contemplate  our  own  an- 
cestors, at  one  time,  as  painted  and  skin-clad  barbarians. 
What  we  do  know,  for  certainty,  of  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Scottish  Gipsies,  is  contained,  more  particularly,  in  the 
Act  of  1540  ;  and  we  would  naturally  say,  that,  for  a  people 
in  a  barbarous  state,  such  is  the  dignity  and  majesty,  with 
all  the  roguishness,  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  tiie  Gipsies 
of  that  period,  one  could  hardly  have  a  better,  certainly  not 
a  more  romantic,  descent ;  provided  the  person  whose  de- 
scent it  is  is  to  be  found  amid  the  ranks  of  Scots,  with 
talents,  a  character,  and  a  position  equal  to  those  of  others 
around  him,  Tor  this  reason,  it  must  be  said  of  the  race, 
that  whenever  it  shakes  itself  clear  of  objectionable  habits, 
and  follows  any  kind  of  ordinary  industrj',  the  cause  of  every 
prejudice  against  it  is  gone,  or  ought  to  disappear ;  for  then, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  Gipsies  became  ordinary  citizens, 
of  the  Gipsy  clan.  It  then  follows,  that  in  passing  a  fair 
judgment  upon  the  Gipsy  race,  we  ought  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple of  progression,  and  set  our  minds  upon  the  beat  speci- 
mens of  it,  as  well  as  the  worst,  aud  not  judge  of  it,  solely, 
from  tho  poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  or  the  most  barbarous 
part  of  it.* 
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What  shall  we  say  further  of  the  relatire  positions  whidi 
the  Jews  and  Gipsies  occupy  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  T 
In  the  first  place,  the  Jews  entered  Europe  a  civilized,  and 
the  Gipaies  a  barbarons,  people ;  so  that,  in  institntiug  any 
comfonson  between  them,  we  should  select  Gipsies  occupying 
positions  in  life  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews.  Tbe  settled 
Scottish  Gipsy,  we  find,  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  world  as 
a  Scotchman,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  weak  position 
which  the  Gipsy  race  occupies  in  the  world,  as  it  enters  upon 
a  settled  life,  and  engages  in  steady  pursuits,  that  compels  it 
to  assume  an  incognito  ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  appeal  to,  as 
regards  the  past :  no  history,  except  it  be  acts  of  legislation 
passed  against  the  race.  In  looking  into  a  Dictionary  or  a 
Cycloptedia,  the  Gipsy  finds  his  race  described  as  vagabonds, 
always  as  vagabonds  ;  and  he  may  be  said  never  to  have 
hoard  a  good  word  spoken  of  it,  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Hence  he  and  his  descendants  "  keep  as  quiet  as  pnssy,"  and 
pass  from  the  observation  of  the  world.  Besides  this,  there 
13  no  prominent  feature  connected  with  his  race,  to  bring  it 
before  the  world,  such  as  there  is  with  the  Jewish,  viz.,  his- 
tory, church,  and  literature.  A  history,  the  Gipsy,  as  we  see, 
doubtless  has ;  but  anything  connected  with  him,  pertaining 
to  the  church  or  literature,  he  holds  as  a  member  of  ordinary 
society.  Still,  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  Gipsy 
literature,  as  the  work  of  a  Gipsy,  acquired  from  the  sources 
common  to  other  men  ;  as  we  would  say  of  the  Jews,  relative 
to  the  literature  which  they  produce  under  similar  circum- 

ODH,  oloselv  embodied,  and  prepared  in  ocdoo.  Women  were  eeen  roBhing 
through  the  FBobs  in  vlld  diaoi'der ;  thuir  apparel  funereal ;  their  bair 
looae  to  the  wind,  in  their  bands  flnming  torches,  and  their  whole  appear- 
aoce  reaembliDg  the  fritntie  rage  of  the  Furies.  The  Dmids  were  rang^ 
in  order,  nilh  hHods  aplil^d,  invoking  the  gods,  and  pouring  forth  horrible 
imprecations.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  struck  the  Ilomans  with  awe  and 
terror.  Thef  stood  in  stupid  sm&zement,  as  if  tlieir  limbs  were  benumbed:, 
riveted  to  one  epot,  a  mark  for  the  enamy.  The  eshortstion  of  the  general 
iliffu,*ed  new  vigour  through  the  ranks,  and  the  men,  by  mutna)  reproaches, 
inflamed  each  other  to  deeds  of  Talonr.  They  felt  the  disgrace  of  yielding 
to  a  tioop  of  women,  and  a  band  of  fanatic  prieBts  ;  they  advaaced  thdr 
standards,  and  rushed  on  to  tho  attack  with  impetuous  fury.     The  Britons 

Sierished  in  the  flames  which  they  themselves  had  kindled.  The  island 
ell,  and  a  garrison  was  established  to  ret^n  it  in  subjecUon.  Tht  ritigioia 
firoott.  dedicated  In  it-yer'tition  and  barbarout  riles,  tutre  leMlted  to  Ihe  grmmd. 
In  thoK  Tece—ti,  6u  nativet  imhr\Kd  tktiraiUirs  mill  l/ic  blood  of  their  pritait- 
tr*.  and,  in  tA«  mtraiU  of  mtn,  txplortd  the  leill  of  tht  goat," — jfurp^i 
"'■aHalatVM, 
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stances.  Ab  to  the  Gipsy  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  none  of  our  bnsinesF  whether  he  is  a  Gipsy 
or  not ;  there  is  certainly  no  prejadice  against  him  as  an 
individual,  and  there  can  be  none  as  a  Gipsy,  except  auch  as 
people  may  of  their  own  accord  conceive  for  him.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  Gipsies  vhom  I  have  met  with  are  civil  enough, 
sensible  enough,  decent  enough,  and  liberal  and  honourable 
enough  in  their  conduct ;  decidedly  well  bred  for  their  po- 
sitions in  life,  and  rather  foolish  and  reckless  with  their 
means,  than  misers  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  what  are  called 
"  good  fellows."  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  ask  them,  how 
long  it  is  since  their  ancestors  left  the  tent,  or,  indeed,  if 
they  even  know  when  that  occurred  ;  and  still  less,  if  they 
know  when  any  of  tliem  ever  did  anything  that  was  contrair 
to  law.  Still,  one  feels  a  little  irksome  in  snch  a  Gipsy  s 
company,  until  the  Gipsy  question  has  been  fairly  bronght 
before  the  world,  and  the  [»int  settled,  that  a  Gipsy  may  be 
a  gentleman,  and  that  no  disparagement  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  name,  considered  in  itself.  Such  Scottish 
Gipsies  as  I  have  mentioned  are  decidedly  smart,  and,  Yan- 
kee-like, more  adaptable  in  turning  their  hands  to  various 
employments,  than  the  common  natives  ;  and  are  a  fair  credit 
to  the  country  they  come  from,  and  absolutely  a  greater  than 
many  of  the  native  Scotch  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  tb« 
New  World.  Let  the  name  of  Gipsy  be  as  much  respected, 
in  Scotland,  as  it  is  now  despised,  and  the  commnoity  would 
stare  \a  see  the  civilized  Gipsies  make  their  appearance ; 
they  would  come  burning  out,  like  bees,  emerging  even  from 
places  where  a  person,  not  in  the  secret,  never  would  have 
dreamt  of. 

If  we  consider,  in  a  fair  and  philosophical  manner,  the 
origin  of  these  people,  we  will  find  many  excuses  for  the 
positioD  which  their  ancestors  have  occupied.  They  were  a 
tribe  of  men  wandering  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  over 
which  they  have  spread,  as  one  wave  follows  and  urges  on 
another.  Those  that  appeared  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been 
impelled,  in  their  migration,  by  the  same  irresistible  im- 
pulse ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  whose  territories 
they  had  invaded.  No  one  generation  could  be  respmsible 
for  the  position  in  which  it  found  itself  placed.  In  the  case 
of  John  Faw  and  his  company,  we  find  that,  being  on  tba  - 
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face  of  the  earth,  they  had  to  go  somewhere,  and  invent 
Borae  sort  of  excuse,  to  secure  a  toleration  ;  and  the  world 
was  bound  to  yield  them  a  Bubsistence,  of  some  kind,  and  in 
some  way  obtained.  As  a  wandering,  barbarona,  tented 
tribe,  with  habits  peculiar  to  itself,  and  inseparable  from  its 
very  nature,  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  time 
necessary  for  ita  gradual  absorption  into  settled  society. 
That  could  only  be  the  result  of  j^nerations,  even  if  the  race 
had  not  been  treated  so  harshly  as  it  has  been,  or  had  »uch 
a  pr^udice  displayed  against  it.  The  difficnltJes  which  a 
Gipsy  has  to  encounter  in  leaving  the  tent  are  great,  for  he 
has  been  born  in  that  state,  and  been  reared  in  it.  To 
leave  his  tent  forever,  and  settle  in  a  town,  is  a  greater 
trial  to  the  innate  feelings  of  his  nature,  than  would  be  the 
change  from  highly  pohshed  metropolitan  life  to  a  state 
of  solitude,  in  a  society  away  Irom  everything  that  had 
hitherto  made  existence  bearable.  But  the  Cripsy  will  very 
readily  leave  his  tent,  temporarily,  to  visit  a  town,  if  it  is  to 
make  money.  It  is  astonishing  how  strong  the  circam- 
stances  are  which  bind  him  to  his  tent ;  even  his  pride  and 
prejudices  in  being  a  "  wandering  Egyptian,"  will,  if  it  is 
possible  to  live  by  the  tent,  bind  liim  to  it  Then,  there  is 
the  prejudice  of  the  world— the  objection  to  receive  him  into 
any  community,  and  his  children  into  any  school — that  com- 
monly prevails,  and  which  compels  him  to  stml  into  settled 
life.  It  has  always  been  so  with  the  Gipsy  race.  Gipsies 
brought  up  in  the  tent  have  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter 
in  leaving  it  to-day,  that  others  had  centuries  ago.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  that,  they  axe  always  keeping  moving 
out  of  the  tent,  and  becoming  settled  and  civilized. 

Tented  Gipsies  will  naturally  "take  bits  o'  things  ;"  many 
of  them  would  think  one  simple  if  he  thought  uiey  woald 
not  do  it ;  some  of  them  would  even  be  insulted  if  he  said 
they  did  not  do  it.  After  they  leave  the  tent,  and  com- 
mence "  tramping,"  they  (I  do  not  say  all  of  them)  will  still 
"  take  bits  o'  things."  Prom  this  sta^  of  their  history,  they 
keep  gradually  dropping  into  unexceptionable  habits ;  and 
particularly  so  if  they  receive  education.  But  we  can  very 
readily  believe  that,  independent  of  every  circnmstance,  then 
will  be  Gipsies  who,  in  a  great  measure,  always  will  be 
rogues.    The  law  of  necessity  exercises  a  great  influence 

'cr  the  destiny  of  the  Gif^y  race ;  their  natural  encreosa 
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IB  saoh,  that,  as  they  progress  and  develop,  they  are  alwajs 
pushing  others  out  of  the  sphere  which  those  further  ad- 
Tanced  occupy  ;  so  that  it  would  not  pay  for  all  Gipsies  to 
be  rogaes.  There ,  is,  therefore,  no  alteruative  left  to  the 
Gipsy  but  to  earn  his  bread  like  other  men.  If  every  Gipsy 
actually  "helped  himself"  to  whatever  he  stood  in  need  of, 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  ordinary  inhabitants  would 
have  anything  that  they  could  really  call  their  own.  Not- 
withstanding the  manner  how  the  Gipsies  progress,  or  the 
origin  from  which  they  spring,  it  is  quite  snfGcient  for  me  to 
hold  the  race  in  respect,  when  I  find  them  personally  worthy 
of  it 

As  a  Scotchman,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  whether  should 
my  sympathies  lay  more  with  the  Gipsies  tlian  with  the 
Jews?  With  the  Gipsies,  unquestionably.  For,  a  race, 
emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  struggling  upwards 
to  civilization,  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  as  ia  the 
Gipsy,  is  entitled  to  a  world  of  charity  and  encouragement. 
Of  the  Jews,  who,  though  blessed  with  the  most  exalted 
privileges,  yet  allowed  themseWes  to  be  reduced  to  their 
present  fallen  and  degraded  estate,  it  may  be  said : 
"  Ephraim  is  Joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone."  The 
Gipsies  are,  and  have  always  been,  a  rising  people,  although 
tlie  world  may  be  said  to  have  known  little  of  them  hitherto. 
The  Gipsy,  as  he  emoi^s  from  his  wild  state,  makes  ample 
amends  for  his  original  offensiveness,  by  hiding  everything 
relative  to  his  being  a  Gipsy  from  his  neighbours  around 
him.  In  approaching  one  of  this  class,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  express  that  prejudice  for  him  as  a  Gipsy,  which  we 
might  have  for  him  as  a  man  ;  for  it  is  natural  enough  to 
feel  a  dislike  for  many  people  whom  we  meet  with,  and 
\irhich,  if  the  people  were  Gipsies,  we  might  insensibly  allow 
■o  fall  upon  them,  on  account  of  tribe  afone  ;  so  difficult  is 
it  to  shake  one's  self  clear  of  the  prejudice  of  caste  towards 
the  Gipsy  name.  The  Gipsy  has  naturally  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, which  circumstances  cannot  destroy,  however  much 
they  may  be  calculated  to  sour  it.  In  their  original  state, 
they  are,  what  Grellmann  says  of  them,  "  always  merry  and 
blime  ;"  not  apt  to  be  surly  dogs,  unless  made  such  ;  and 
are  capable  of  considerable  attachment,  when  treated  civilly 
and  kindly,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  commiserate 
them,  and  after  an  acquaintance  has.becn  fairly  established 
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with  them.  But,  what  are  properly  called  their  affections 
must,  iu  the  position  which  they  occupy,  always  remain  with 
their  tribe.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  race — those  whose 
habits  are  anexceptiooable — it  is  for  ti8  to  convince  them 
that  no  prejudice  is  entertained  for  them  on  account  of  their 
being  GipBies ;  but  that  it  would  rather  be  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting for  us  to  know  something  of  them  as  Gipsies,  that 
is,  about  their  feelings  as  Gipsies,  and  hear  them  talk  some 
J  of  this  language  which  they  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have. 
1  Bnt  how  different  is  the  position  which  tne  Jews  occupy 
'  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  I  They  are,  certainly,  quiet 
and  inoffensive  enough  as  individuals,  or  as  a  community ; 
whence,  then,  arises  ^e  dislike  which  most  people  Lave  for 
them  ?  The  Gipsies  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  sense,  strangers 
amongst  ua,  because  they  have  never  been  acknowledged  by 
us  ;  but  the  Jews  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  strangers  nnder 
any  circumstances,  and,  more  or  less,  look  to  entering  Pales- 
tine at  some  day,  it  may  be  this  year,  or  the  following.  If 
a  Christian  asks  :  "  Who  are  the  Jews,  and  what  do  they 
liere  ?"  the  reply  is  very  plain  :  "  They  are  rebels  against 
the  Mf^ty  of  Heaven,  and  outcasts  from  His  presence." 
They  are  certainly  entitled  to  every  privil^ey  gocial  and 
political,  which  other  citizens  enjoy ;  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  follow  their  own  religion  ;  but  other  people  have 
an  equal  right  to  expresi  their  opiuioa  in  r^;ard  to  it  and 
them. 

The  Jew  is  an  enigma  to  the  world,  unless  looked  at 
through  the  light  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  lo 
studying  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  will  find  very  little 
aboot  them,  as  a  nation,  that  is  interesting,  to  the  extent  of 
securing  our  affections,  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
members  of  it  What  appears  attractive,  and,  I  may  say, 
of  personal  impcs'tance,  to  the  Christian,  in  their  history,  is, 
not  what  they  have  been  or  done,  but  what  has  been  done 
for  them  by  God.  "  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  my 
vine  than  I  have  done  ?"  And  "  Which  of  the  prophets  have 
they  not  persecuted  ?"  "  Wherefore,  behold !  I  send  unto 
you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes ;  and  some  of  them 
ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ;  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge 
in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  from  city  to  city."  And 
t^us  it  always  was.  "Eliae  saith  of  tliem,  Lord,  they  have 
killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars,  and  I  am 
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left  alone,  and  they  seet  my  life."  Indeed,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  has  given  to  infidels  snch  occasion  to  rail 
at  revelation,  as  has  .caused  no  little  annoyance  to  Chris- 
tians. What  concerna  the  Christian  in  the  Jewish  histoiy 
is  more  particularly  that  which  refers  to  the  ways  of  Goa, 
in  preserving  to  Himself,  in  every  generation,  a  seed  who 
did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  till  the  appearance  of  Him  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  mankind  were  to  be  blessed.  Be- 
yond this,  we  find  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  been  the 
most  rebellious,  stifi'-necked,  perverse,  ungrateful,  and  fac- 
tious, of  any  recorded  in  history.  Row  different  from  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  them  I  Viewing  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  this  aspect,  the  mind  even  finds  a  relief  in 
turning  to  profane  history ;  but  viewing  their  writings  ao 
the  records  of  the  dispensations  of  Ood  to  mankind,  and 
they  are  worthy  of  universal  reverence;  although  the 
most  interesting  part  of  them  is,  perhaps,  that  which  reachea 
to  the  settlement  of  the  race  in  Palestine.  And  to  sum  np, 
to  complete,  and  crown  the  history  of  this  singularly  privi- 
leged people,  previous  to  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
temple,  and  their  dispersion  amon^  the  nations,  we  find  that 
the  prophet  whom  Hoses  foretold  them  would  be  raised  up 
to  them,  they  wickedly  crucified  and  slew ;  "  delivering  np 
and  denying  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was 
determined  to  let  him  go.  But  they  denied  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  nnto 
them ;  and  kilted  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom  Gkid  hath  raised 
from  the  dead."  And  Pilate  "  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  jnst 
person :  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and 
said.  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  onr  children."  And  his  blood 
is  on  their  children  at  the  present  day ;  for  while  he  is 
acknowledged  by  tlirec  hundred  millions  of  mankind  as 
their  Lord  and  Master,  the  Jew  teaches  his  children  to 
regard  him  as  an  impostor,  and  spit  at  the  very  mention  of 
his  name.  How  great  must  be  the  infatuation  of  the  poor 
Jew,  how  dark  the  mind,  how  thick  the  veil  that  hangs 
over  his  heart,  how  terrible  the  curse  that  rests  upon  his 
head  I  But  the  Jew  is  to  be  pitied,  not  distressed ;  he 
should  be  personally  treated,  in  ordinary  life,  as  his  condnct 
merits. 
The  inanner  in  which  the  Jew  treats  the  claims  of  Jesos 
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Christ  diBqnalifieG  him  for  receiving  the  respect  of  the 
Christian.  He  knows  Trell  that  Chris^tianity  is  no  produe- 
tion  of  any  Gentile,  but  an  emanation  from  people  of  his 
own  nation.  And  so  conceited  ia  the  Jew  in  this  respect, 
that  he  will  say ;  "  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  Jews ; 
pce  what  Jews  have  done  I"  He  regards  the  existence 
of  his  race  as  a  miracle,  yet  looks  with  indifference  npon 
the  history  and  results  of  Christianity.  People  have  often 
wondered  that  Jews,  as  Jews,  have  written  so  little  on  the 
\  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  what  else  could  have 
'  lieen  expected  of  them  ?  How  could  they  throw  themselves 
prominently,  forward,  in  urging  the  claims  of  Moses,  who 
was  "faithfnl  in  ail  his  house  as  a  servant,"  and  totally 
ignore  those  of  Christ,  who  was  "a  son  over  his  own 
house?"  So  far  from  even  ^tertaining  the  claim  of  the 
latter,  the  Jew  proper  has  the  most  bitter  hatred  for  the 
very  mention  of  his  name  ;  he  would  almost,  if  he  dared, 
tear  out  part  of  his  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Messiah  is 
alluded  to.  Docs  he  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  claims  of 
Gbristlanity  the  slightest  consideration  ?  He  will  spit  at 
it,  but  it  is  into  his  handkerchief ;  bo  much  does  he  feel  tied 
up  in  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  world.  He 
cannot  say  that  he  respects,  or  can  respect,  Christianitf, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  its  morals ;  for,  as  a  Jew,  he 
must,  and  does,  regard  it  as  an  imposture,  and  blindly  so 
regards  it.  But  all  Jews  are  not  of  this  description  ;  for 
there  are  many  of  them  who  believe  little  in  Moses  or  any 
other,  or  give  themselves  the  least  trouble  about  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  position  which  Jews  occupy  among  Christians  is 
that  which  they  occupy  among  people  of  a  different  faith. 
They  become  obnoxious  to  people  everywhere ;  for  that 
which  is  so  foreign  in  its  ongin,  so  exclusive  in  its  habits 
^d  relations,  and  so  conceited  and  antagonistic  in  its 
creed,  will  always  be  so,  go  where  it  may.  Besides,  they 
will  not  even  eat  what  others  have  slain  ;  and  hold  other 
people  as  impure.  The  very  conservative  nature  of  their 
creed  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  against  them ;  were  it  aggres- 
sive, like  the  Christian's,  with  a  genius  to  embrace  aU 
within  its  fold,  it  would  not  etir  up,  or  permanently  rctatu, 
the  same  ill-will  toward  the  people  who  profess  it ;  for 
being  of  that  naturo  which  retires  into  tlic  comer  of  BdG»Ii 
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exclusWenesg,  people  will  naturally  take  a  greater  objection 
to  tliem.  Then,  the  keen,  money-niakinp,  and  accumulating 
habits  of  the  Jews,  make  them  appear  selfisJi  to  those  around 
them  ;  while  the  greediness,  and  ntter  want  of  principle, 
that  characterize  some  of  them,  have  given  a  bad  reputation 
to  the  whole  body,  however  onjustly  it  is  applied  to  them 
as  a  race. 

The  circnm stances  attending  the  Jews'  entry  into  any 
conntry,  to-day,  are  substantially  what  they  were  before  the 
advent  of  Christ ;  centuries  before  which  era,  they  were 
scattered,  in  great  numbers,  over  most  part  of  the  world  ; 
having  synagogues,  and  visiting,  or  looking  to,  Jerusalem, 
as  their  home,  as  Catholics,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  have 
looked  to  Borne.  In  going  abroad,  Jews  would  as  little 
contemplate  forsaking  their  own  religion,  and  worshipping 
the  gods  of  the  heathen,  as  do  Christians,  to-day,  in 
Oriental  countries  ;  for  they  were  as  thorouglily  persuaded 
that  their  religion  was  divine,  and  all  others  the  inventions 
of  man.  as  are  Christians  of  theirs.  Then,  it  was  a  religion 
exclusively  Jewish,  that  is,  the  people  following  it  wei-o, 
with  rare  exceptions,  exclusively  Jews  by  nation.  The 
ill-will  which  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  very  appear- 
ance of  the  people  themselves,  have  raised  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  persecutions,  of  various  kinds,  wliich  have  univei-- 
sally  followed,  have  widened  the  separation  between  them 
and  other  people,  which  the  genius  of  their  religion  made  so 
imperative,  and  their  feeliugs  of  natinnality— nay,  family — 
BO  exclusive.  Before  tlie  dispersion,  Palestine  was  their 
home ;  after  the  dispersion,  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  those  abroad  at  the  time  underwent  no  change ;  they 
would  merely  contemplate  their  nation  in  a  new  aspect —  J 
that  of  exiles,  and  consider  themselves,  for  the  time  being, 
at  home  wherever  they  happened  to  be.  Those  that  were 
scattered  abroad,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  would, 
in  their  persons,  confirm  the  convictions  of  the  others,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such, 
was  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  each  generation 
of  the  race  would  entertain  the  same  sentiments.  After  this, 
as  before  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Jews  have  ever 
been  tolerated ;  if  not  actually  persecuted,  they  have,  at 
least,  always  been  disliked,  or  despised.  The  whole  nation 
having  been  scattered  abroad,  with  everything  pertaining 
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to  them  as  a  nation,  excepting  the  temple,  the  high-priest- 
bood,  and  the  sacridces,  with  such  an  ancient  history,  and 
HO  unequivocally  divine  a  religion,  so  distinct  from,  and  oh- 
noxions  to,  those  of  other  nations,  it  ia  no  wonder  that  they, 
the  commoti  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  should 
have  ever  since  remained  a  distinct  people  in  the  world ;  as 
all  the  circamstances  surrounding  them  have  universally 
remained  the  same  till  to-day. 

A  Jew  of  to-day  has  a  much  greater  aversion  to  forsake 
the  Jewish  community  than  any  other  man  has  to  renounce 
his  country ;  and  his  associations  of  nationality  are  mani- 
fested wherever  a  Jewish  society  is  to  be  found,  or  wherever 
he  can  meet  with  another  Jew.  This  is  the  view  which  be 
takes  of  his  race,  as  something  distinct  from  his  religion  ; 
for  he  contemplates  himself  as  being  of  that  people — of  the 
same  blood,  features,  and  feelings,  all  children  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah — that  are  to  be  found  everywhere ;  that  part  of  it 
to  which  he  has  an  aversion  being  only  such  as  apostatize 
from  his  religion,  and  more  particnlarly  such  as  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  In  speaking  of  Jews,  we  are  too  apt 
tA  confine  onr  ideas  exclusively  to  a  creed,  forgetting  that 
Jews  are  a  race ;  and  that  Christian  Jews  are  Jews  as  well 
as  Jewish  Jews,  Were  it  possible  to  bring  about  a  refer* 
matiOD  among  the  Jews,  by  which  synagogues  would  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  we  would  see  Jewish  Christian 
churches ;  the  oidy  difference  being,  that  they  would  believe 
in  Him  whom  their  fathers  pierced,  and  ky  aside  only  such 
.  of  the  ceremonies  of  Moses  as  the  Gospl  had  abrogated. 
If  a  movement  of  that  kind  were  once  fairly  afoot,  by  which 
was  presented  to  the  Jew,  his  people  as  a  community,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be,  there  would  be  a  great  chance  of 
his  becoming  a  Christian,  in  one  sense  or  other  :  he  could 
then  assume  the  position  of  a  protesting  Jew,  holding  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  in  error ;  and  his  own  Christian- 
Jewish  community  aa  representing  his  race,  as  it  ought  to 
exist. 

At  present,  the  few  Christian  Jews  find  no  others  of  their 
race  with  whom  to  form  associations  as  a  community ;  so 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  a 
sort  of  outcasts,  despised  and  hated  by  those  of  their  own 
race,  and  separated  from  the  other  inhabitants  l:^  a  natural 
law,  over  which  neither  have  any  control,  however  mncli 
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they  may  aesociate  with,  and  respect,  each  other.  It  re- 
quires a  very  powerful  moral  influence  to  constrain  a  Jew  in 
embracing  the  Christian  faith— almost  nothing  short  of 
divine  grace ;  and  sometimes  a  very  powerful  immoral  one 
in  professing  it — that  which  peculiarly  characterizes  Jews — 
the  love  of  money.  Were  a  conuDunitj  of  Christian  Jews 
firmly  established,  among  whom  were  observed  every  tittle 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  excepting  such  as  the  dispensation 
of  Christ  had  pMitively  abolisaed  •  or  ever  observing  most 
of  that,  (circumcision,  for  example,)  as  merely  characteristic 
of  a  people,  witbont  attaching  to  it  the  meaning  of  a  service 
recommending  themselves,  in  any  way,  to  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
and  many  Jews  would  doubtless  join  such  a  society.  They 
could  believe  in  Christ  as  their  Messiah — as  their  prophet, 
priest,  and  king ;  receive  baptism  in  His  name  ;  and  depend 
on  Him  for  a  place  of  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 
To  such,  the  injunction,  as  declared  by  St.  Paul,  is  i  "  If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  sbalt  be  saved."  (Komans  x.  9.)  And  when  they 
contemplate  death,  they  might  lay  their  beads  down  in 
peace,  with  the  further  assurance,  as  also  declared  by  St. 
Paul :  "  For  if  we  believe  that  Jeaua  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  ako  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him."  (I  Thess.  iv.  14.)  This  is  the  kind  of  Messiah  which 
the  Jew  should  contemplate,  and  seek  after.  He  will  find 
his  conception  and  birth  more  particularly  recorded  in  the 
two  first,  and  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  two  last,  chapters  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Lnkc.  A  person  would  naturally  think  that  a 
Jew  would  have  the  natural  curiosity  to  read  this  wonderful 
book  called  the  "  New  Testament ;"  since,  at  its  very  lowest 
estimate,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  writings  of  St. 
Luke,  altogether  a  production  of  people  of  his  own  nation. 
Among  the  Jews,  there  are  not  a  few  who  believe  in  Christ, 
yet,  more  or  less,  appear  at  the  synagogue.  They  have  no 
objections  to  become  "  spectacles  to  angels ;"  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  make  themselves  snch  to  men,  by  placing 
themselves  in  that  isolated  position  which  a  public  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  would  necessarily  lead  to.  But,  all 
things  considered,  one  is  rather  apt  to  fall  iuto  Utopian 
ideas  in  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  Jews,  as  a  body,  or 
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even  as  individuals,  unless  the  grace  of  God,  in  an  especial 
degree,  accompanies  the  means  to  that  end. 

It  is  DO  elevated  regard  for  the  laws  of  Mopes,  or  any 
exalted  sense  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  leads  a  Jew  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ;  for  his  respect  for  them  has  always  been  in- 
different, even  contemptible,  enough.  Indeed,  the  Talmud, 
which  is  the  Jew's  gospel,  may  be  characterized  as  being,  in 
.  a  very  great  part,  a  tissue  of  that  which  is  silly  and  puerile, 
obscene  and  blasphemous.  It  is  with  the  Jew  now,  as  it  was 
at  the  advent  of  Christ  "  They  have  paid  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  aad  cummin,  and  omitted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law— judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  "Lapng  aside 
the  commandment  of  God,  they  have  held  the  tradition  of 
men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  aud  cups,  and  many  other  such- 
like things ;"  "  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  their  traditions  which  they  have  delivered."  "  Full 
irell  liavc  they  rejected  the  commandments  of  God,  that  they 
might  keep  their  own  traditions-"  "  In  vain  do  they  wor- 
ship me,  t<«ching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'' 
The  main  prop  of  a  Jew  for  remaining  a  Jew,  in  regard  to 
religion,  rests  much  more  upon  the  wonderful  phenomena 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  nation — its  antiquity,  its 
associations,  its  universality,  and  the  length  of  time  wliich  it 
has  existed,  since  its  dispersion,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  bo  unique,  (as  he  imagines,)  that  he  at  once  con- 
cludes it  must  have  the  special  approbation  of  God  for  the 
position  which  it  occupies ;  which  is  very  true,  althongh  it 
proceeds  from  a  different  motive  than  that  which  tlie  Jew  so 
vainly  imagines.  The  Jew  imagines  that  God  approves  of 
his  conduct,  in  his  stubborn  rebellion  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  because  he  finds  his  race  existing  so  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  whereas,  if  he  studies  his  own 
Scriptures,  he  will  see  that  the  condition  of  his  race  is  the 
punishment  due  to  its  rebellion.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
mark  which  is  to  be  found  upon  the  Jew  answers,  in  a  sense, 
tlie  purpose  of  that  wliich  every  one  found  upon  Cain  ?  Did 
not  his  ancestors  call  a  solemn  imprecation  upon  his  head, 
when  tliey  compelled  Pilate  to  crucify  the  "just  person," 
when  be  was  determined  to  let  him  go ;  with  no  other  ex- 
cuse than,  "  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  ?"  Will 
any  genuine  Jew  repudiate  the  conduct  of  his  ancestors,  and 
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say  that  Christ  was  not  an  impostor,  that  he  tbs  not  a 
blappli enter,  and  that,  consequently,  he  did  not  deaerve,  by 
the  law  of  hU  nation,  to  be  put  to  death  ? 

The  history  of  the  Jews  acts  as  a  spell  npon  the  unfor- 
tunate Jew,  aad  proves  the  greatest  bar  to  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  He  vainly  imagines  that  his  race  stands 
out  from  among  all  the  races  of  mankind,  by  a,  miracle, 
wrought  for  that  purpose,  and  with  the  special  approbation ; 
of  God  upon  it,  for  adhering  to  its  religion  ;  and  tliat,  there- 
fore, Christianity  ia  a  delusion.  But  we  mnst  break  this 
spell  that  enchants  the  Jew,  and  "  provoke  him  to  jealousy 
by  them  that  are  no  people."  And  who  are  this  people  ? 
The  Gipsies  7  Yes,  the  Gipsies !  For  they  are  numerous, 
though  not  as  numerous,  and  ancient,  though  not  as  ancient,  a? 
tlic  jews.* 

As  to  the  Gipsy  population,  scattered  over  the  world,  I 
think  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  agree  with  me,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  in  estimating  it  as  very  large.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Gipsies  suffered  so 
greatly,  by  the  laws  passed  against  them,  as  people  have 
imagined  ;  for  the  cunning  of  the  Gipsy,  and  the  wild,  or 
partly  uncultivated,  face  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
would  afford  him  many  facilities  to  evade  the  laws  passed 
against  him.  We  have  already  seen  what  continental 
■writers  have  said  of  the  race,  relative  to  the  laws  passed 
against  it:  "But, instead  of  passing  the  boundaries,  they 
only  slunk  into  hiding  places,  and,  shortly  after,  appeared  in 
as  great  numbers  as  before."  And  this  seems  to  nave  been 
invariably  the  case  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Mr.  Borrow, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  speaks  of  every  Spanish  monarch, 
on  succeeding  to  the  crown,  passing  laws  against  the  Gipsies. 
If  former  laws  were  pnt  in  force,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  making  so  many  new  ones ;  the  very  fact  of  so  many 
laws  having  been  passed  against  the  Gipsy  race,  in  Spain,  is 

■  It  wooldalmost  seem  Uiat  the  QtpBleeftTe  the  people  DienlloDed  in  Deab 
xnii.  21,  BDd  Rom,  z.  19,  wbere  it  is  wid :  "  I  will  proroke  you,  (the 
Jem.)  to  jealousy,  by  them  that  ar«  no  people,  tni  by  a  foolieh  nation  I 
will  anger  you,'  For  the  hieUiry  of  the  Oipsy  nslJon  thoroughly  bur- 
leequeB  that  of  the  Jewe.  But  the  JevB  vill  be  very  apt  to  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  work,  should  the  rest  of  the  world  allow  them  %o  do 
It.  Yet,  eiceptiug  the  Gipaiea  tbemselTeB,  none  are  so  capalile  ofnuder. 
standing  this  subject  as  (he  Jaws,  there  being  so  much  In  It  Uiat  is  appliM- 
ble  to  tAemaelves. 
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sufficient  proof  of  each  individual  la^  never  having  been 
put  to  much  execution,  but  rather,  as  has  already  been  said, 
(page  394,)  of  its  having  been  customary  for  every  king  of 
Spain  to  issue  such  against  them.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  force  was  employed  to  hunt  the  Gipsies  out  of  the 
country,  but  that  matters  were  left  to  the  ordinary  local 
authorities,  whom  the  tribe  would,  in  many  instances,  manage 
to  render  passive,  or  beyond  whose  jurisdiction  they  would 
remove  for  the  time  being.  The  laws  passed  against  the 
nobility  and  commonalty  of  Spain,  for  protecting  the  Gip- 
sies, (page  114,)  is  a  very  instructive  commentary  on 
those  for  the  extermination  of  the  body  itself.  But  the  case 
most  in  point  is  in  the  Scottish  laws  passed  against  the 
Gipsies.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  James  VI.,  in 
1609,  we  find  that  the  Gipsies  "dispersed  themselves  in 
certain  secret  and  obscure  places  of  the  country" ;  and  that, 
when  the  storm  was  blown  over,  they  "  began  to  take  new 
breath  and  courage,  and  unite  themselves  in  infamous  com- 
panies and  societies,  under  commanders"  (page  114).  Tlie 
extreme  bitterness  displayed  in  Scots  acte  of  parliament 
against  the  best  classes  of  the  population,  for  protecting 
and  entertaining  the  tribe,  and,  consequently,  rendering  the 
other  acts  nugatory,  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
subject  We  find  that  the  Gipsies  wandered  np  and  down 
France  for  a  hundred  years,  unmolested ;  and  that,  so 
numerous  had  they  become,  that,  in  1545,  the  King  of 
France  entertained  the  idea  of  embodying  four  thousand 
of  them,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  taking  Boulogne,  then  in  pos- 
session of  England.  The  last  notice  which  we  have  of  the 
French  Gipsies  was  that  made  by  Grellmann,  whon  he  says  : 
"  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  there  were  but  few,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  every  Gipsv  who  conld  be  appre- 
hended, fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  police.  Grellmann,  however, 
had  not  studied  the  subject  sufficiently  deep  to  account  for 
the  destiny  of  the  race.  If  they  were  so  very  numerous  in 
France,  in  1545,  the  natural  encrease,  in  whatever  position 
in  life  it  might  be,  must  have  been  very  great  during  the 
following  235  years.  I  have  learned,  from  the  best  of 
authority,  that  mere  are  many  Gipsies  in  Flanders.*    If  the 

■  TUa  infoniuttioii  I  obWned  from  wnne  English  0^)dea,  Tli(TMft«r, 
the  tlll«  of  the  foUtnriiig  -work  cum  nnder  m;  notice ;  "  HIMorical  Kv- 
•eucbes  B«f^ectiiig  ths  Bojonm  of  the  Heathen*,  or  EgyptiaoB,  in  th« 
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Gipsies  in  Eagland  were  estimated  at  above  ten  tlionsand, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  how 
many  may  they  not  be  now,  including  those  of  every  kind  of 
mixture  of  blood,  character,  and  position  in  life  ?  If  there 
is  one  Gipsy  in  the  British  Islea,  tnere  cannot.be  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and,  possibly,  as  many  as  six  hundred 
thousand ;  and,  instead  of  there  being  sixty  thousand  in 
Spain,  and  constantly  decreasing,  {disappearing  is  the  right 
word,)  we  may  safely  estimate  them  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  reader  has  already  been  informed  of  what  be- 
oomea  of  all  the  Gipsies.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  ask, 
who  would  have  imagined  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
Ediubui^h  as  a  factory,  filled,  not  merely  with  Gipsies,  but 
with  Irish  Gipsies  ?  The  owner  of  the  establishment  was 
doubtless  a  Gipsy ;  for  how  did  so  many  Gipsies  come  to 
work  in  it,  or  how  did  be  happen  to  know  that  his  workmen 
were  aU  Gipsies,  or  that  even  one  of  them  was  &  Gipsy  ? 

Even  to  take  Grellmann'a  estimate  of  the  Gipsies  in  Eu- 
rope, at  from  700,000  to  800,000,  and  the  race  must  be  very 
numerous  to-day.  Since  his  time,  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  have  eacreased  from  500,000  to  4,000,000,  and  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Gipsies  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
prolific  as  Negroes.  The  encrease  in  both  includes  much 
white  blood  added  to  the  respective  bodies.  Some  of  the 
Gipsies  have,  doubtless,  been  hanged ;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  Negroes  have  been  worked  to  death. 
There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the  wild,  in- 
dependent Gipsy  race  and  the  Negroes  in  the  New  World. 
I  soonld  not  suppose  that  the  Gipsy  race  in  Europe  and 
America  can  be  less  than  4,000,000.  It  embraces,  for  cer- 
tainty, as  in  ScotUnd,  men  ranging  in  character  and  position 
from  a  pillar  of  the  Church  down  to  a  common  tinker.* . 

Christians  not  only  flatter  but  delude  the  Jew,  when  they 
eay  that  his  race  is  "  purity  itself ;"  they  greatly  flatter  and 

Northern  NstberiudB.  Bj  J.  Urka.  Edited  b;  the  ProTincial  Utrecht 
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Indeed,  Oxe  Oipsies  Ire  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  u«  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  coDditioa  described  in  the  present  work. 

*  There  are,  probably,  12,000,000  of  Jevra  in  the  world.  1  have  eeon 
tbmn  estimated  at  from  tan  to  twelve  miliions.  It  is  impoetible  to  obtain 
■syHiiiiff  like  a  correct  nomber  of  the  Jews,  in  ahuoot  any  ooantry,  leaving 
oat  ot  view  the  immenae  anmbere  scattered  over  the  world,  and  Hving  even 
in  parts  unexplored  bj  BDropeana. 
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delude  him,  vhen  they  gay  that  the  phenomeBon  of  its  ei- 
istcnce,  since  the  dispersion,  is  miracnlona.  There  ib  nothing 
miraculous  about  it.  There  is  nothing  miraculons  about  the 
perpetuation  of  Quatcerdom  ;  yet  Quakerdom  has  existed  for 
two  centuries-  Althoagh  Quakerdom  is  but  an  artificial 
tiling;,  that  proceeded  out  from  among  common  English  peo- 
ple, it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  a  distinct  race, 
among  those  eurrounding  it.  As  such,  it  appears,  at  &i3t 
,  sight,  to  inexperienced  youth,  or  people  who  have  never  seen, 
or  perhaps  heard,  much  of  Quakers.  But  how  mach  greater 
is  the  difference  between  Jews  and  Christians,  than  between 
Quakers  and  ordinary  Englishmen,  and  Americans  I  And 
how  mnch  greater  the  certainty  that  Jews  will  keep  them- 
("clves  distinct  from  Christians,  and  all  others  in  the  world! 
It  must  be  self-evident  to  the  most  unreflecting  pi  rson,  that 
the  natural  causes  which  keep  Jews  eeparatfio  from  other 
people,  during  one  generation,  continue  to  keep  them  distinct 
during  every  other  generation.  A  miracle,  indeed  I  We 
must  look  into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  miracles 
A  Jew  will  naturally  delude  himself  abont  the  esistence  of 
his  race,  since  the  dispersion,  being  a  miracle  ;  yet  not  be- 
lieve upon  a  person,  if  he  were  even  to  rise  from  the  dead ! 
A  little  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion will  teach  us  that,  perhaps,  the  best  way  for  Providence 
to  preserve  the  Jews,  as  they  have  existed  since  their  dis- 
persion, would  have  been  merely  to  leave  them  alone — leave 
them  to  their  impenitence  and  unbelief — and  take  that  much 
care  of  them  that  is  taken  of  ravens. 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies  is  a  mine  which  Ghristi&ns 
should  work,  so  as  to  countermine  and  explode  the  conceit 
of  the  Jew  in  the  history  of  his  people  ;  for  that,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  the  greatest  bar  to  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Still,  it  is  possible  that  some  people  may  oppose 
the  idea  that  the  Gipsies  are  the  "  mixed  multitude"  of  the 
Exodus,  from  some  such  motive  as  that  which  induces  others 
not  merely  to  disbelieve,  but  revile,  and  even  rave  at  some 
of  the  clear  points  of  revelation.*     What  objection  could 

■  It  is  BStoniahiiig  how  anperflcinlly  some  paasageB  of  Scripture  it  io- 
terpieted.  There  ia,  for  inaUDce,  the  conduct  of  Gamaliel,  before  dts  Jewiik 
eounrll.  (Aotav.  17-^0.)  The  ad»lco  given  by  Mm,  m  a  i%arisee,  wM 
nothing  bnt  a  piece  of  gpeeiong  party  clap^trap,  to  discomfit  a  Saddnece. 
'^L  Faul,  who  WU9  lirought  up  St  the  feet  uf  thid  niart«««,  and,  doubtleas, 
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any  nne  tidvance  against  the  Gipsies  being  the  people  that 
left  Egypt,  in  the  train  of  the  JewB  ?  Not,  certainly,  an  ob- 
jection as  to  race ;  for  there  must  have  been  many  captive 
people,  or  tribes,  introduced  into  Egypt,  from  the  many 
countries  surrounding  it.  Pharaoh  was  a  czar  in  his  day, 
transplanting  people  at  his  pleasure.  Of  one  of  his  cities  it 
was  said, 

"That  Bprsads  her  conqueata  c^er  *  thoaaand  etates. 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gat«a : 
Two  hundred  horBemen,  and  two  hnndred  can, 
Prom  each  «ide  portal,  ieguing  to  the  ware." 

That  the  "  mixed  multitude"  travelled  into  India,  acquired 
the  language  of  that  part  of  Afia,  and,  perhaps,  modified  its 
appearance  there,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  Gipsy  race, 
we  may  very  safely  assume.  This  much  is  certain,  that  they 
are  not  Sudraa,  but  a  voy  ancient  tribe,  distinct  from  every 
other  in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  no  certainty  of  the  origin  of  any  people  ;  in  every 
other  case  it  is  conjecture  ;  even  the  Hungarians  know  no- 
thing of  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should 
be  the  same  with  the  Gipsies.  Everything  harmonizes  so 
beautifully  with  the  idea  that  the  Gipsies  are  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  of  the  Exodus,  that  it  may  be  admitted  by  the 
world.    Even  in  the  matter  of  religion,  we  could  imf^ue 

■well  rersedin  the  bcKous  tacfica  of  hiaparty.giTesabeaniifuleommentarj 
on  the  aclioE  of  hU  old  master,  when,  on  bting  brought  before  the  sbuib 
tribunal,  and  perceiving  that  his  enemies  embraced  both  parUea.  he  set 
them  by  the  ears,  by  proclaiming  himself  a  Pborisee,  ami  raising  the  gues- 
tiou,  (the  " hope  and  reaurrecCioD  uf  the  dead")  ou  which  they  so  bitterly 
disagreed.  (Acta  ixiii.  6-10.)  There  was  much  adroitness  displayed  bj 
the  Apostle,  in  so  turning  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  against  themselves,  aftee 
having  InadTerCently  reviled  the  high  priest,  in  tlieir  pTeseoce,  and  within 
one  of  the  holv  places,  in  euch  language  as  the  following :  "  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall :  for  sitteat  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law.  and  com- 
mandest  me  to  be  amitten,  contrary  to  the  law."  As  it  was,  he  was  only 
saved  from  being  "  pulled  in  piecea  by  his  blood-thirsty  peraecntors — the 
one  sect  attackitig,  and  the  other  defending  him — by  a  company  of  Roman 
soldiers,  dispatched  to  take  him  by  force  from  among  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  specious  than  Gamaliel's  reasonlDg,  for  it  could  apply  \a  almost 
anything,  and  woe  well  soit«d  to  the  fetlinga  of  a  divided  and  excited  as- 
sembly ;  or  have  less  fbundation,  aoeordiiiK  to  Us  theory,  for  tiis  ven  etepa 
which  be  advised  the peopleagalnl(adoi^ng,tbrtheHni)pres8ion  of  Cbna- 
tians,  were  used  to  destroy  the  falaa  MaaMaha  to  whom  he  referred.  And 
yet  p«»ple  quote  this  recorded  clap-trap  of  an  old  Pharisee,  aa  an  inspirk 
tion,  fui'  the  guidance  of  private  Christi.ins,  and  Christian  magistratea  ! 
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Egyptian  captives  losio^  a.  knoirledge  of  their  religion,  aa 
has  nappened  with  the  J&icanB  in  the  New  World,  and,  not 
baving  had  another  taught  them,  leaving  Egypt  nnder  Moses, 
without  any  religion  at  all.*  After  entering  India,  they 
would,  in  (ul  probability,  become  a  wandering  people,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  live  aloof  from  all  others. 
'  While  the  history  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,  greatly 
illustrates  that  of  Uie  Gipiiies,  80  does  the  history  of  the  Gip* 
sies  greatly  illustrate  that  of  the  Jews.  They  greatly  re* 
semble  each  other.  Jews  shuffle,  when  they  say  that  the 
only  difference  between  an  Englishman  and  an  English  Jew, 
is  in  the  matter  of  creed  ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  whatever  they  may  have  in  common,  as  men 
bom  and  reared  on  the  same  soil.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  two  is  palpable  proof  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  raca 
The  Jew  invariably,  and  unavoidably,  holds  his  "  nation"  to 
mean  the  Jewish  people,  scattered  over  the  world  ;  and  is 
reared  in  the  idea  that  he  is,  not  only  in  creed,  but  in  blood, 
distinct  from  other  men  ;  and  that,  in  blood  and  creed,  be 
is  not  to  amalgamate  with  them,  let  him  live  where  he  may. 
Indeed,  what  England  is  to  an  Englishman,  this  universally 
scattered  people  is  to  the  Jew  ;  what  the  history  of  England 
is  to  an  Englishman,  the  Bible  is  to  the  Jew :  his  nation  be- 
ing nowhere  in  particular,  but  everywhere,  while  its  ultimate 
destiny  he,  more  or  less,  believes  to  be  Palestine.  Now,  an 
Englishman  has  not  only  been  bom  an  Englishman,  but  his 
mind  has  been  cast  in  a  mould  that  makes  him  an  English- 
man  ;  so  that,  to  persecute  him,  on  the  gronnd  of  his  being 
an  Englishman,  is  to  persecute  him  for  that  which  can  never 
be  chaoged.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  Jew.  His  creed 
does  not  amount  to  much,  for  it  is  only  part  of  the  history 
of  his  race,  or  the  law  of  his  nation,  traced  to,  and  emanat- 
ing from,  one  God,  and  Him  the  trae  God,  as  distinguished 
from  the  gods  and  lords  many  of  other  nations :  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  To  persecute  a  Gipsy,  for 
being  a  Gipsy,  would  likewise  be  to  persecute  him  for  that 
which  he  could  not  help ;  for  to  prevent  a  person  being  a 


we  hsve  in  onr  aarvics  whala  nUimu  of  iUtw,  Uie  soom  ol 
lectod  from  all  qnartan  of  the  glob« ;  anHwofnieii  who  bring  wlthUiein 
taraga  rites,  and  the  religion  Ot  tlidr  oonntiy,  or,  proMly,  n«  ntigioit  •( 
ail.'—Murph^t  lyantltttiaK. 
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Gipsy,  is  the  most  important  eesae  of  the  vord,  it  vonld  be 
seeesBar;  to  take  bita,  when  an  Isfant,  and  rear  faim  entirely 
«part  from  his  own  race,  30  that  he  should  never  hear  the 
" -wonderful  story,"  nor  have  his  mind  filled  with  the  Gipay 
electric  fluid.  An  Englieh  Qipgy  went  aliroad,  very  yonng, 
as  a  soldier,  and  was  many  years  &om  home,  without  havii^ 
had  a  Gripsy  companioa,  so  that  be  had  aimost  for^tten 
tlM.t  he  was  a  Gipsy  ;  but,  onhta  returning  home,  other  Gip- 
sies applied  their  ma^etic  battery  to  hinir  and  gipsyfied 
him  over  again.  A  town  Gipsy  will  occasionally  send  a 
child  to  a  Gipsy  hedge-schoolmaatar,  lor  the  purpose  of  being 
extra  gipsyfied. 

The  being  a  Gipsy,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Gentile,  consistg  in  birth 
and  rearing.  The  uiree  may  be  born  and  brought  up  under 
one  general  roof,  members  of  their  respective  nationalities, 
yet  ^  good  Christians.  But  the  Jew,  by  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, necessarily  cuts  himself  off  from  associatious  with  the 
representative  part  of  his  nation  ;  for  Jews  do  not  tolerate 
those  who  forsake  the  synagogue,  and  believe  in  Christ,  as 
the  Messiah  having  come  ;  however  much  they  may  respect 
their  children,  who,  though  born  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  believing  in  its  doctrines,  yet  maintain  the  inherent  a^ 
fection  for  the  associations  connected  with  the  race,  and 
more  especially  if  they  also  occupy  distinguished  positions 
in  life.  So  intolerant,  indeed,  are  Jews  of  each  other,  ia 
the  matter  of  each  choosing  his  own  religion,  extending 
sometimes  to  assassination  in  some  countries,  and  invariably 
to  the  cruelest  persecutions  in  families,  that  they  are  hardly 
juBtifled  in  asking,  and  scai-cely  merit,  toleration  for  tiiem- 
selves,  as  a  people,  from  the  nations  among  whom  they  liva 
The  present  D'lsraeli  doubtless  holds  himself  to  be  a  Jew, 
let  his  creed  or  Christianity  be  what  it  may  ;  if  he  looks  at 
himself  in  his  mirror,  he  cannot  deny  it.  We  have  an  io- 
stance  in  the  Gappadoce  family  becoming,  and  remaining  for 
several  generations,  Christians,  then  returning  to  the  syna- 
g(^e,  and,  in  another  generation,  joining  the  Christian 
churcli.  The  same  vicissitude  may  attend  future  generations 
of  tiiis  family.  There  should  be  no  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  it  being  allowed  to  pass  current  in  the  world,  like 
any  other  fact,  that  a  person  can  be  a  Jew  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Christian  :  as  we  say  that  a  man  can  be  an  English- 
man and  a  ChriatiaD,  a  McGregor  and  a  Christiaii,  a  Gipsy 
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and  a  Christian,  or  a  Jow  and  a  Christian,  eien  shonld  he 
not  know  when  his  anceBlors  attended  the  eynagogne. 
Christianity  vaa  not  intended,  nor  is  it  capable,  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  Jews,  as  individnalB,  or  as  a  nation,  any 
more  than  that  of  other  people.  We  may  even  assume  that 
a  person,  having  a  Jew  for  one  mrent,  and  a  Christian  for 
another,  and  profesdng  the  Christian  faith,  and  having  the 
inflnencce  of  the  Jew  exercised  over  him  from  his  infancy, 
cannot  fail,  with  his  blood  and,  it  may  be,  physiognomy,  to 
have  feelings  pecnliar  to  the  Jews  ;  although  he  may  believe 
them  as  blind,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  as  do  other  Chris- 
tians. But  separate  him,  after  the  death  of  the  Jewish 
parent,  from  all  associations  with  Jews,  and  he  may  gradually 
lose  those  pecoliarly  Jewish  feelings  that  are  inseparable 
from  a  Jewish  community,  howevei  small  it  may  be.  There 
are,  then,  no  circumstances,  out  of  and  independent  of  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  to  constitute  him  a 
Jew  ;  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  with  his  children,  when  they 
marry  with  ordinary  Christiana,  and  never  come  in  intimate 
contact  with  Jews.  The  Jewish  feeling  may  be  ultimately 
crossed  oat  in  this  way  ;  I  say  ultimately,  for  it  does  not 
take  place  in  the  first  descent,  (and  that  is  as  far  as  my  pei^ 
Bonal  knowledge  goes,)  even  although  the  mother  is  an  ordi- 
nary Christian,  and  the  children  have  been  brought  np  ex- 
clusively to  follow  her  religion. 

Gipsydom,  however,  goes  with  the  individnal,  and  keeps 
itself  alive  in  the  family,  and  the  private  associations  of  li^ 
let  its  creed  be  what  it  may  ;  the  original  cast  of  mind, 
words,  and  signs,  always  remaining  with  itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Gipsy  differs  from  every  other  man.  He  cannot 
but  know  who  he  is  to  start  life  with,  nor  can  he  forget  it ; 
he  has  those  words  and  signs  within  himself  which,  as  he 
moves  about  in  the  world,  he  finds  occasion  to  use.  A  Jew 
may  boast  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  by  which  his 
race  is  generally  characterized,  and  how  his  nation  is  kept 
together  by  a  common  blood,  history, -and  creed.  But  the 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Gipsy  race  is 
more  wonderfiil  than  that  which  is  connected,  with  die  Jew- 
ish ;  ioaamnch  as,  let  the  blood  of  the  Gipsy  become  as  much 
mixed  as  it  may,  it  always  preserves  its  Gipsy  identity ;  al- 
though it  may  not  have  the  least  outward  resemblance  to  an 
original  Gi|ffiy.    Yoa  cannot  crush  or  cross  oat  the  Gipey 
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raco ;  so  thoronghly  subtle,  8o  thoroughly  adaptable,  ho 
thoroughly  capable,  ia  it  to  evade  every  weapon  that  can  be 
foiled  against  it  The  Gipsy  soul,  in  whatever  condition  it 
may  be  found,  or  whatever  may  be  the  tabernacle  which  it 
may  inhabit,  is  as  independent,  now,  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  disappearance  of  certain  races  among  others, 
as  when  it  existed  in  its  wild  state,  roaming  over  the  heath. 
Tlie  Gipsy  race,  in  short,  absorbs,  but  cannot  be  absorbed  by,  • 
other  races.  : 

In  my  aseociations  with  Gipsies  and  Jews,  I  find  that  both', 
races  rest  upon  the  same  b^is,  viz, :  a  question  of  people. 
The  response  of  the  one,  as  to  who  he  ia,  is  that  he  is  a  Gipsy ; 
and  of  the  other,  that  he  is  a  Jew.  Each  of  them  has  a 
peculiarly  original  soul,  that  is  perfectly  different  from  each 
other,  and  others  around  them  ;  a  soul  that  passes  as  natn- 
rally  and  unavoidably  into  each  sncceeding  generation  of 
the  respective  races,  as  does  the  soul  of  the  English  or  any 
other  race  into  each  succeeding  generation.  For  each  con- 
eiders  his  nation  as  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
-which  circumstance  will  preserve  its  existence  amid  all  the 
revolutions  to  which  ordinary  nations  are  subject.  As  they 
now  exist  within,  and  independent  of,  the  nations  among 
whom  they  live,  so  will  they  endure,  if  these  nations  were 
to  disappear  under  the  snbjection  of  other  nations,  or  become 
incorporated  with  them  under  new  names.  Many  of  the 
Gipsies  and  Jews  might  perish  amid  such  convulsions,  but 
those  that  survived  would  constitute  the  stock  of  their  re- 
spective nations ;  while  others  might  migrate  from  other 
countries,  and  contribute  to  their  numbers.  In  the  case  of 
the  Gipsy  nation,  as  it  gets  crossed  with  common  blood,  the 
iesae  shows  the  same  result  as  does  the  shaking  of  the  needle 
on  the  card — it  always  turns  to  the  pole  :  Uiat  pole,  among 
the  Gipsies,  being  a  sense  of  its  blood,  and  a  sympathy  wil£ 
the  same  people  in  every  part  of  the  world.  For  this  rea-  ■, 
Km,  the  Gipsy  race,  like  the  Jewish,  may,  with  regard  to  itB  > 
future,  be  said  to  be  even  et^-nal. 

The  Gipsy  sonl  is  fresh  -and  original,  not  only  from  its 
recent  appearance  in  Europe,  without  any  traditional  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence  any  wnere  else,  but  from  having  sprung 
from  BO  singular  an  origin  as  a  tent ;  so  that  the  mystery 
that  attaches  to  it,  from  these  causes,  and  the  conteiiq)IatioQ 
of  the  Gipsy,  in  his  original  state,  to-day,  present  to  the 
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Gipsy  that  fascination  for  bis  own  history  which  the  Jew 
finds  in  the  antiquity  of  hia  race,  and  the  exalted  privileges 
with  which  it  was  at  one  time  visited.  The  civilized  Gipsy 
looks  upon  bis  ancestors,  as  they  appeared  in  Gorope  ^ner- 
ally,  and  Scotland  especially,  as,  great  men,  as  heroes  who 
scorned  the  company  of  anything  below  a  gentleman.  And 
he  is  not  much  out  of  the  ws^ ;  for  John  Faw,  and  Towla 
Bailyow,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1540,  were 
imqaestionably  heroes  of  the  first  water.  He  pictures  to 
himself  these  men  aa  so  many  swarthy,  slashing  heroes, 
dressed  in  scarlet  and  green,  a^^d  with  pistols  and  broad- 
swords, mounted  on  biood-horses,  with  hawks  and  hounds  in 
their  train.  True  to  nature,  every  Gipsy  is  delightfid  with 
hia  descent,  no  matter  what  other  people,  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  may  think  of  it,  or  what  their  prejudices  may 
be  in  regard  to  it.  One  of  the  principal  differences  to  be 
drawn  between  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Jews  left  Pales- 
tine a  civilized  people,  while  the  Gipsies  entered  Europe,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  barbarons  state. 
But  the  difference  is  only  of  a  relative  nature ;  for  when 
the  Gipsies  emerge  from  ttieir  ariginal  condition,  they  occn- 

Ey  as  good  positions  in  the  world  as  the  Jews ;  while  tliey 
are  about  them  none  of  those  outward  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews,  that  make  them,  in  a  manner,  offensive  to  other  peoi^e. 
In  every  sense  bnt  that  of  belonging  to  the  Gipsy  tnbe, 
they  are  ordinary  natives  ;  for  the  circumstances  that  ha^e 
formed  the  character  of  the  ordinary  natives  have  formed 
theirs.  Beades  this,  there  is  a  degree  of  dignity  about  the 
general  bearing  of  such  people,  rough  as  it  sometimes  is, 
that  plainly  shows  that  they  are  no  ccHnmon  fellows,  at  least 
that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  to  be  snch.  For  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  snch  people  do  not  directly  apply  to  them- ' 
selves  the  prejudice  which  exists  towards  what  the  world 
understands  to  be  Gipsies ;  however  much  they  may  infer 
that  such  would  be  directed  against  them,  shoold  the  world 
discover  that  they  belonged  to  t^e  tribe.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  from  Jews,  all  of  whom  apply  to  theiEeelves  tht 
prejudice  of  the  rest  of  their  species  ;  which  exercises  as 
de^eesing  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  a  people.  la- 
deed,  one  will  naturally  look  for  certain  general  soperior 
points  of  character  in  a  man  who  has  Mrly  emerged  frcnna 
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wild  and  barbarous  state,  wHcIi  he  will  not  be  so  apt  to  find 
in  another  who  has  fallen  from  a  higher  poBition  in  the  scale 
of  natione,  which  the  Jew  has  unquestionably  done.  A  Jew, 
no  matter  what  he  thinks  of  the  long-gone-by  history  of  his 
race,  looks  upon  it,  now,  as  a  fallen  people ;  while  the  Gipsy 
has  that  subdued  Isut,  at  heart,  consequential,  extravagance! 
of  ideas,  springing  from  the  wild  independence  and  vanity 
of  his  ancestors,  which  frequently  finds  a  vent  in  a  lavish 
and  foolish  expenditure,  bo  as  not  to  be  behind  others  in  hia 
liberality.  A  very  good  idea  of  such  a  cast  of  character 
may  be  formed  &om  that  of  the  superior  class  of  Gipsies 
mentioned  by  our  author,  when  the  descendants  of  such 
have  been  brought  up  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  natives  of 
the  country. 

In  considering  the  phenomenon  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jews  since  the  dispersion,  I  am  not  inclined  to  place  it  on 
any  other  basis  than  I  would  that  of  the  Gipsies  ;  for,  with 
both,  it  is  substantially  a  question  of  people.  They  are  a 
people,  scattered  over  the  world,  like  the  Gipsies,  and  have 
a  history — the  Bible,  which  contains  both  their  history 
and  their  laws  ;  and  these  two  contain  their  religion.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  other 
human  compositions,  for  which  the  race  have  Such  a  super- 
stitious reverence  ;  and  even  these  are  taken  as  interpreted 
by  the  Rabbis.  A  Jew  has,  properly  speaking,  little  of  a 
creed.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  Moses, 
his  prophet,  and  observes  certain  parts  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  some  holidays,  commemorative  of  events  in  the 
history  of  his  people.  He  is  a  Jew,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
ample  matter  of  tact,  and,  as  he  grows  up,  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  his  race,  to  which  he  becomes 
strongly  attached.  He  th«i  holds  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
"  first-born  of  the  Lord,"  one  of  the  "  chosen  of  the  Eternal," 
one  of  the  "  Lord's  aristocracy ;"  expressions  of  amazing 
import,  in  his  worldly  mind,  that  will  lead  him  to  almost 
die  for  his/oiife  /  while  his  religion  Is  of  a  Terr  low  natural 
order, "  stondiag  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  ana  divers  wash- 
ings, and  caroal  ordinances,"  suitable  for  a  people  in  a  state 
of  pupilage.  The  Jewish  mind,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is, 
in  Bome  respecta,  {H-eSminently  gross  and  material  in  its 
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n&ture ;  its  idea  of  a  Meesiah  rising  do  higher  than  a  con- 
qaeror  of  its  own  race,  who  will  briog  me  whole  world 
under  his  ewaj,  and  parcel  ont,  among  his  fellow-Jews,  a 
lion's  share  of  the  s|K>ils,  consisting  of  such  things  as  tiie 
inferior  part  of  human  nature  so  much  craves  for.  And  his 
ideas  of  bow  tiiis  Messiah  is  to  be  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal tribes,  as  mentioned  in  the  prophecies,  are  childish 
and  superstitions  in  the  extreme.  Writers  do,  therefore, 
greatly  err,  when  they  say,  that  it  is  only  a  thin  partition 
that  separates  Judaism  from  Christianity.  There  is  almost 
as  great  a  difference  between  the  two,  as  there  is  between 
that  which  is  material,  and  that  which  is  spiritual.  A  Jew 
is  so  thoroughly  bound,  heart  and  soul,  by  the  spell  which 
the  phenomena  of  his  race  exert  upon  him,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  of  him  in  the 
matter  of  Christianity,  And  herein,  in  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, consists  his  peculiar  glory.  Such  being  the  case  with 
Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jew  would 
forsake  his  own  religion,  and,  of  course,  his  own  people,  and 
believe  in  any  rehgion  having  an  origin  in  the  spontaneons 
and  gradual  growm  of  superstition  and  imposture,  modified, 
systematized,  adorned,  or  expanded,  by  ambitious  and 
superior  minds,  or  almost  wholly  in  the  conceptions  of 
these  minds ;  having,  for  a  foundation,  an  instinct — an 
intellectual  and  emotional  want — as  common  to  man,  ss 
instinct  is  to  the  brut«  creation,  for  the  ends  which  it  has 
to  serve.  We  cannot  separat«  the  questions  of  race  and 
belief,  when  we  consider  the  Jews  as  a  people,  however  it 
might  be  with  individuals  among  them.  It  was  as  unrea- 
Bouable  to  persecute  a  Jew,  for  not  giving  up  his  feelings 
as  a  Jew,  and  his  religion,  for  the  superstitions  and  impos- 
tures of  Rome,  as  it  was  to  persecute  a  Gipsy,  for  not  giving 
up  his  feelings  of  nationality,  and  his  language,  as  was  spe- 
cially attempted  by  Charles  HI.,  of  Spain :  for  such  are  in- 
herent in  the  respective  races.  The  worst  that  can  bo  said 
of  any  Gipsy,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is,  when  we  meet 
with  one  who  admits  that  all  that  he  really  cares  for  is, 
"  to  get  a  good  belly-fuU,  and  to  feel  comfortable  o'  nights." 
Here,  we  have  an  original  soil  to  be  cultivated  ;  a  sou  that 
can  be  cultivated,  if  we  only  go  tie  right  way  about  doing  it 
Out  of  such  a  man,  there  is  no  other  spirit  to  be  cast,  oat 
that  of  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  before  anotim 
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can  take  up  its  liabitatioo  in  his  mind.  Bigoted  as  is  tbo 
Jev  af!;ainst  even  eDtortaining  the  claims  of  Christ,  as  the 
Messiah,  he  is  very  iadifferent  to  tiie  practice,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  bis  own  religion,  vhere  he  is  tolerated  and 
well-treated,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  the 
growiog-np,  or  even  the  grown-ui),  Jews  in  that  country, 
the  nltra-Jewish  oi^an,  the  "Jewish  Messenger,"  of  New 
York,  under  date  l£e  19th  October,  1860,  sajs  that,  "  with 
the  exception  of  a  rery  few,  who  jure  really  taught  their  reli- 
gion, the  great  mtoority,  we  regret  to  state,  know  no  more 
of  their  faith  than  the  veriest  heathen :"  and,  I  might  add, 
practise  less  of  it ;  for,  as  a  people,  they  pay  very  little 
regard  to  it,  in  general.  Or  to  the  ^bbath,  in  particular, 
but  are  characterized  as  worldly  beyond  measure ;  having 
more  to  answer  for  tiian  the  Gtpsy,  whose  sole  care  is  "  a 
good  meal,  and  a  comfortable  crib  at  night,"* 

Amid  all  the  obloquy  and  contempt  cast  upon  his  race, 
amid  all  the  persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the 
Jew,  with  his  inherent  conceit  in  having  Abraham  for  his 
father,  falls  back  upon  the  history  of  his  nation,  with  the 
utmost  contempt  for  eveiything  else  that  is  hmnan ;  forget- 
ting that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  "  first  being  last."  He 
boasts  that  his  race,  and  his  only,  is  eternal,  and  that  all 
other  men  get  everything  from  htm  !  He  vainly  imagines 
that  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  should  have  made  his  dispensa- 
tions to  mankind  conditional  upon  anything  so  unworthy  as 
his  race  has  so  frequently  shown  itself  to  be.  If  he  has  been 
so  favoured  by  God,  what  can  ho  point  to  as  the  froits  of  so 
much  loving-kindness  shown  him?  What  is  his  nation 
now,  however  numerous  it  may  be,  but  a  ruin,  and  its  mem- 
bers, but  spectres  that  haunt  it?  And  what  has  brought  it 
to  its  present  condition?  "Its  sins."  DonbUess,  its  sins; 
but  what  particular  sins  ?    And  how  are  these  sins  to  be 

*  The  following  extract  from  "  LeaveB  &om  the  DiaiT  of  ■  JewUh  Hln- 
bter,"  pnblUhed  in  tha  aboTe-nientioned  joarual,  on  Uia  4Ui  April,  1882, 
msj  not  be  uoiiilerestjiig  to  the  Chriatiui  reader: 

"  In  onr  day,  the  coiucieace  of  Israel  ia  eeldom  ttoobled ;  it  ia  of  eo  elastic 
K  character,  that,  like  ^tta  percba,  it  gtretcheg  ftnd  U  compreeeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jeaire  of  its  owDer.  We  aeldum  hear  of  a  troabled  conidenc«. 
,  .  .  .  Not  that  we  would  assert  that  oar  people  are  withont  ■  oon- 
■dence ;  we  merely  atate  that  wa  seldom  hear  of  ite  trooblea.  It  is  more 
thao  probable,  that  when  the  Isteat  feeling  is  aroused  on  matters  of  reli^on, 
and  for  a  moTneot  they  hare  an  idM  that  '  Ibeir  soul  is  not  well,'  Uiey  take 
a  hommopathic  dose  of  sfriribial  medldne,  and  then  feel  yiltc  ttamJeeoeirt.'' 
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pnt  awftT,  seeing  that  the  temple,  fhe  high-prrifflthood,  mid 
the  Bacnfices  do  longer  exiat?  Or  what  effort,  by  soeh 
means  as  offer,  has  ever  been  made  to  mit^tfi  the  'wrath 
of  God,  and  prevul  upon  Him  to  restore  Hie  peoide  to  tbdr 
exalted  privilegee?  Or  what  could  they  even  propose 
doing,  to  bring  about  that  event  ?  Qccstioas  like  tieae  in- 
volve fjie  Jevish  mind  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  from 
vhich  it  «annot  extricate  itself.  The  dispersion  vas  not 
only  foretold,  but  the  cause  of  it  given.  The  Scriptnrea 
'  dedare  &at  the  Ifesslah  iras  to  have  appeared  b^ore  the 
destroetioB  of  the  temple  ;  and  tibe  time  of  his  expected  ad- 
vent, according  to  Jevimi  traditions,  coincided  with  that 
event.  It  is  eighteen  centuries  since  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  befoie  v^iefa  the  Messiah  was  to  have  come  ;  and 
tiie  Jew  BtiU  "  hemes  against  hope,"  and,  if  it  is  left  to  him- 
self, will  dose  till  the  day  (^judgment,  for  SDch  a  Messiah  as 
his  earthly  mind  seems  to  be  only  capable  of  eonteniplatitig. 
Has  he  nev^  read  the  New  Test^ent,  and  reflected  on 
the  sufferings  of  Mm  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  or  on  those 
of  Mb  disciples,  inflicted  by  his  asceators,  for  geneo^onfl, 
when  he  has  come  complainiog  of  the  sufferings  to  which 
his  race  has  been  exposed  ?  He  is  entitled  to  sympatlqr, 
for  all  the  cruelties  with  which  his  race  has  been  visited  ; 
but  he  could  a^  it  with  infinitely  greater  grace,  were  be  to 
offer  any  for  the  sufferings  of  the  ^rly  Christians  and  their 
divine  master,  or  were  he,  even,  to  tolerate  any  of  his  race 
following  him  to-day. 

What  has  the  Jew  got  to  say  to  all  this?  He  cannot 
now  say  that  his  main  comfort  and  support,  in  liis  nnbelicf, 
consiets  in  his  cont^nplating  what  he  vainly  calls  a  miracle, 
wrapt  up  in  the  history  of  his  pet^e,  since  the  dispersion. 
That  prop  and  comfort  are  gone.  No,  0  Jew  I  wfi  true 
miracle,  if  miracle  there  is,  is  y onr  impenitfnt  nubelief. 
No  one  asks  you  to  disb^ieve  in  Moses,  but,  in  additioo  to 
believing  in  Moss,  to  believe  on  him  of  whom  Moses  wrote. 
Do  yon  really  believe  in  Moses  ?  Ton,  doubtless,  bdieve 
after  a  sort ',  you  believe  in  Moses,  as  any  other  person  be- 
lieves in  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  people ;  but 
your  belief  in  Moses  goes  little  ^ther.  Yon  glory  in  the 
antiquitv  of  your  race,  and  ima^ne  that  eveir  oHjcr  has 
perished.  No,  0  Jew  I  the  "mixed  mnlUtude  which  left 
Egypt,  under  Mooes,  separated  from  him,  and  paased  into 
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India,  has  come  up,  in  these  latter  timee,  again  to  Tex  yKm. 
Even  it  is  entering,  it  may  be,  i^essin^,  into  the  Eangdoni 
of  Ood,  and  leaving  yon  out  of  it  Yes  I  the  people  froai 
the  "  hedges  and  by-vays"  are  sabmitting  to  the  anthority 
of  the  true  It^ah ;  wmle  yon,  in  your  imatuated  blindness, 
are  denying  him. 

What  may  be  termed  the  philosmhy  of  the  Gipsifs,  is 
very  simple  in  itself,  vhea  we  have  beiore  ns  its  main  points, 
its  principles,  its  beatings,  its  genina  ;  and  fully  appimated 
the  circtunstances  with  whidi  the  people  are  surrounded. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  subject  is,  that  people 
never  should  have  dreamt  of  its  Batore,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, beiieved  that  "  the  Gipsies  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  will  soon  becrane  extinct."  The  Gifcies  have  al- 
ways been  disappearii^,  bnt  where  do  they  go  to  ?  Look  at 
any  teat  of  Oi{»ie8,  when  the  family  are  all  together,  and 
see  how  pndific  they  are.  What,  then,  beoomes  of  this  en- 
crease  ?  The  present  work  answers  the  question.  It  is  a 
wA^tct,  however,  which  I  iiave  fotmd  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting people  to  understand.  One  cannot  see  how  a  person 
can  M  a  Gipsy,  "  because  his  father  was  a  re^wctable  man  ;" 
another,  "  becaose  his  &ther  was  an  old  soldier ;"  and 
another  cannot  see  "  how  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  person 
ifl  a  Gipsy,  fiw  the  reason  that  his  parents  were  Gipsies." 
The  idea,  u  disconnected  from  the  use  of  a  tent,  or  follow- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  life,  may  be  said  to  be  strange  to  the 
world ;  and,  on  that  accotmt,  ia  not  very  easily  impressed  on 
die  human  mind.  It  would  be  singular,  however,  if  a  Scotch- 
man,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  should  not  be  able  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Scottish  Gipsy  tribe,  or 
that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  l^at  tribe  as  it  pn^^r^ses  in 
life.  In  considering  ike  subject,  be  need  not  cast  about  for 
mndi  to  look  at,  for  he  should  exercise  his  mind,  rather  than 
his  eyes,  when  he  approacdies  it.  It  is,  principally,  a  mental 
^enomenon,  and  snonld,  therefore,  be  judged  of  by  the 
facnlties  of  t^e  mind  :  for  a  Gip^  may  not  differ  a  whit 
from  an  ordinary  native,  in  external  appearance  or  charac- 
ter, wMle,  in  his  mind,  he  may  be  as  thorough  a  Gipsy  as 
one  could  w^  imagine. 

In  contemplating  the  sul^ect  of  the  Oipfdes,  we  should 
have  »  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  question,  and  not  be  led 
by  what  we  mi^t,  or  might  not,  imagine  of  it ;  fi>r  Ute 
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Utter  course  would  be  diaracteristic  of  people  having  the 
moral  and  intellectual  traita  of  children.  The  race  might, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  Judged  analogonslj,  by  what  we  know 
of  other  races  ;  but  that  which  la  pre^mineutly  necessary, 
is  to  judge  of  it  by  facts  :  for  facte,  in  a  matter  like  this, 
take  precedence  of  everything.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
Oip^  language,  broken  as  it  is,  people  are  very  apt  to  say 
that  it  cannot  exist  at  the  present  day  ;  yet  the  letut  reflec- 
tion will  convince  us,  that  the  language  which  the  Gipsies 
use  is  the  remains  of  that  which  they  brought  with  them 
into  Europe,  and  not  a  make-up,  to  serve  their  pnrpoecs. 
The  very  genius  peculiar  to  them,  as  an  Oriental  people, 
is  a  BuflGcient  guarantee  of  this  fact ;  and  the  more  so  from 
their  having  been  bo  thoroughly  separated,  by  the  prejudice 
of  caste,  from  others  around  them  ;  which  would  so  naturally 
lead  them  to  use,  and  retain,  their  peculiar  speech.  But 
the  use  of  ihs  G-ipsy  language  is  not  the  only,  not  even  the 
principal,  means  of  maiutaiuing  a  knowledge  of  being  Gip- 
sies ;  perhaps  it  is  altogether  unnecessary ;  for  the  mere 
consciousness  of  the  fact  of  being  Gipsies,  transmitted  from 
generation  ix>  generation,  and  made  the  basis  of  marriages, 
and  the  intimate  associations  of  life,  is,  in  itself,  perfecUy 
sufficient.  The  subject  of  two  distinct  races,  existing  upon 
the  same  soil,  is  not  very  familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  British 
Bubject.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
he  should  visit  certain  parts  of  Ilurope,  or  Asia,  or  Africa, 
or  the  New  World.  Since  all  (I  may  say  all)  Gipsies  hide 
the  knowledge  of  their  being  Gipsies  from  the  other  in- 
habitants, as  they  leave  the  tent,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  them  really  deny  themselves,  even  should  they  hide  them- 
selves from  those  of  their  own  race.  The  ultimate  test  of  a 
person  being  a  Gipsy  would  be  for  another  to  catch  the  in- ' 
ternal  response  of  his  mind  to  the  question  put  to  him  as  to 
the  fact ;  or  observe  the  workings  of  his  heart  in  his  con- 
templations of  himsel£  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any 
Gipsy  denies,  at  heart,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gi^ey, 
(which,  indeed,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,)  let  him  disguise 
it  from  others  as  much  as  he  may.  If  I  could  find  such 
a  man,  he  would  be  the  only  one  of  his  race  whom  I 
would  feel  inclined  to  despise  as  such.- 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  the.reader  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing,  with  me,  as  a  qneetiou  beyond  donbt,  that 
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the  immortal  John  Bhhtsd  vas  a  Gipsy  of  mixed  blood. 
He  was  a  tinker.  And  who  were  the  tinkers  ?  Were  there 
any  itinerant  tinkers  in  England,  before  the  Gipsies  settled 
there?  It  is  doubtful.  In  all  likelihood,  articles  requiring 
to  be  tinkered  were  carried  to  the  nearest  smithy.  The 
Gipsies  are  all  tinkers,  either  literally,  ^uratively,  or  repre- 
sentatirely.  Ask  any  English  Gipsy,  of  a  certain  class, 
what  he  can  do,  and,  after  enumerating  several  occupatioos, 
he  will  add :  "  I  can  linker,  of  course,"  although  he  may 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Tinkering,  or  travelling- 
smith  work,  is  the  Gipsy's  repregentative  business,  which  he 
brought  with  him  into  Europe.  Even  the  intelligent  and 
respectable  Scottish  Gipsies  speak  of  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "  tinker  tribe."  The  Gipsies  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  divided  the  country  among  themselves,  under 
representative  chiefs,  and  did  not  allow  any  other  Gipsies 
to  enter  upon  their  walks  or  beats.  Considering  that  the 
Gipsies  in  England  were  estimated  at  above  ten  diousand 
during  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
can  readily  believe  that  they  were  much  more  numerous 
during  the  time  of  Bunyan.  Was  there,  therefore,  a  pot  or 
a  keUle,  in  the  rural  parts  of  England,  to  be  mended,  for 
which  there  was  not  a  Gipsy  ready  to  attend  to  it  ?  K  a  Gipsy 
would  not  tolerate  any  of  his  own  race  entering  upon  his 
district,  was  he  likely  to  allow  any  native  ?  If  tiere  were 
native  tinkers  in  England  before  the  Gipsies  settled  there, 
how  soon  would  the  latter,  with  their  organization,  drive 
every  one  from  the  trade  by  sheer  force !  What  thing  more 
like  a  Gipsy  ?  Among  the  Scotch,  we  £nd,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  time,  that  the  Gipsies  actually  murdered  a 
native,  for  infringing  upon  what  they  considered  one  of 
their  prerogatives — uat  of  gathering  rags  through  the 
country. 

Lord  Maeanlay  says,  with  reference  to  Bunyan  :  "  The 
tinkers  then  formed  a  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in 
no  high  estimation.  They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pil- 
ferers, and  were  often  confounded  with  the  Gipsies,  whom, 
in  truth,  they  nearly  resembled."  I  would  like  to  know  on 
what  authority  his  lordship  makes  such  an  assertion ;  what 
he  knows  about  the  origin  of  this  "  hereditary  tinker  caste," 
and  if  it  still  exists  ;  and  whether  he  holds  to  the  purity-of- 
Gipsy-blood  idea,  advanced  by  the  Edinburgh  fieview  and 
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Blackwood's  Mt^azine,  but  especially  the  former.  How 
would  he  acconnt  for  the  existence  of  a  h^^ditary  caste  t^ 
any  kind,  in  England,  and  that  just  one — the  "  tinker  caste"? 
There  was  no  calliog  at  that  time  hereditary  in  England, 
that  I  know  of ;  and  yet  Bnnyan  was  born  a  tinker.  In 
Scotland,  the  collier  and  Salter  caetea  were  hereditary,  for 
they  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  owners  of  these 
works.*  But  who  ever  heard  of  any  native  occnpation,  so 
free  as  tinkling,  being  hereditary  in  England,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  Was  not  this  "  tinker  caste,"  at  that  time, 
exactly  the  same  that  it  is  now  ?  If  it  was  then  hereditary, 
is  it  not  so  now  ?  If  not,  by  what  means  has  it  ceased  to 
be  liereditaiT  ?  The  tinkers  existed  in  England,  at  that  time, 
exactly  as  they  do  now.  And  who  are  they  now  but  mixed 
Gipsies  ?  It  is  questionable,  very  questionable  indeed,  if  we 
will  find,  in  all  England,  a  tinker  who  is  not  a  Gipsy.  The 
class  will  deny  it ;  the  purer  and  more  original  kind  of  Gip- 
sies will  also  deny  it ;  still,  they  are  Gipsies.  They  are  aH 
chaboa,  oalot,  or  oAoJs ;  but  they  will  play  upon  the  word  Gipsy 
itt  its  ideal,  purity-of-blood  sense,  and  deny  that  they  are 
Gipsies.  We  will  find  in  Lavengro  two  such  Gipsies — the 
Flaming  Timnan,  and  Jack  Slingsby ;  the  first,  a  half-blood, 
(which  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  either  parent  was 
white ;)  and  the  other,  aj^rently,  a  very  much  nnxed  Gipsy. 
The  tinman  termed  Slingsby  a  "  mumping  villain."  Now, 
"  mumper,"  among  the  English  Gipsies,  is  an  expression  for 
a  Gipsy  whose  blood  is  very  much  mixed.  When  Mr.  Bor- 
row used  the  word  Peiidengro.f  Slingsby  started,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Young  man,  you  know  a  thing  or  two."  I  have 
used  the  same  void  with  English  Gipsies,  causing  the  same 
surprise ;  on  one  occasion,  I  was  told :  "  Yon  must  be  a 
Scotch  Gipsy  yowself."  "  Wdl,"  I  replied,  "  I  may  be  as 
good  a  Gipsy  as  any  of  yon,  for  anything  you  may  know." 
"  Ti^t  may  be  so,"  was  the  answer  I  got.  Then  Slingsby 
-WOB  very  careful  to  mention  to  Lavengro  that  his  wife  was 
a  white,  or  Christian,  woman  ;  a  thing  not  neoeesariW  true 
because  he  asserted  it,  but  it  implied  that  he  was  different 
These  are  but  instancea  of,  I  might  say,  all  the  English  tin- 

•  Sm  pagoB  111  and  ISt. 

f  Ptlul,  according  to  Ur.  Borrow,  meani  a  Iuin»4)ia«;  aod  Pttidmgm, 
a  lord  of  tlie  horae^oe.  It  ia  eridentlj  a  very  higli  oatcli-word  unoog 
Iha  En(^  GipaiM. 
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kers.  '  Almost  every  old  conntiTvoinaa  about  the  Scottish 
Border  knovs  that  the  Scottish  tinkers  are  Gipeies.* 

*  VaiioQi  of  the  clurftctera  menttoned  in  !&.  Sorrow's  "  LKTVigro,'' 
aad  "  Bonum;  Bje,"  tie,  bejood  daa1>t,  OipsUs.  Old  Fulchar  ia  bmned. 
In  a  derisive  maimer,  by  TJraiil%  "a  gorgio  and  basket-maker."  She  is  one 
□f  the  Hemes ;  a  familr  which  gorgio  and  basket-maker  Gipaiea  describe 
as  "  on  ignorant,  conceited  set.  who  thiott  nothing  of  other  Qipaies,  owing 
to  the  quality  and  qnantity  (rf  tiieir  oim  blood."  This  ia  the  manner  in  ■ 
which  the  more  ori^W  ajid  pnre  and  the  other  Mnd  of  English  Gipues 
frequently  talk  of  each  oUiar.  The  latter  will  deny  that  they  are  Gipuos, 
at  least  hide  it  ftonx  the  world ;  snd,  like  tho  same  Mad  of  Scottish  Gipsies, 
speak  of  the  oUiers,  exclnslvely,  as  Gipsies.  I  am  acqaaiotad  with  a  fair- 
baired  English  Gipsy,  whosa  ynSe,  now  deed,  was  a  half-breed.  "  Bat  I 
am  not  a  Gipsy,"  said  he  to  me,  very  abmptly,  before  I  hod  said  snytliing 
that  conld  have  indaccd  him  to  think  that  I  took  iiim  for  one.  He  apoka 
G-ipsy,  like  the  others.  I  soon  caught  him  tripping ;  fbr,  in  Bpeakicg  of 
the  size  of  Gipsy  familiea,  he  slipped  his  foot,  and  said :  "  For  example, 
tjiere  is  oar  family ;  there  were  (so  many)  of  us."  There  ia  another  Qipay, 
a  neighhour,  who  passea  his  wife  off  to  tlie  public  as  an  Irish  womBii,  whue 
sbe  is  a  f^-halrcd  Iriah  Qipay,  Both,  in  short,  played  upon  the  Word 
Gipsy ;  for,  as  r^ands  fullness  of  blood,  they  really  were  not  Gipsies. 

The  diaJieue  between  Uie  BomanyByeand  the  Homcastlojock^  clearly 
shows  the  Gipsy  in  the  latter,  when  his  attenUon  is  directed  to  we  figure 
of  the  Hnngarum.  The  Romany  Bye  makes  indirect  reference  \a  the  Gip- 
rtes,  and  the  jockey  abmptly  asks:  "Who  be  they  t  Come,  don't  be 
Mhamed.  I  have  ocoaeionalfykeptqneerlahoompanymyBdt"  "Eomany 
thaU  I  Whew  1  I  begin  to  smeU  a  rat"  The  remainder  of  tie  dialogoe, 
and  the  sprw  which  follows,  are  perfeoUy  Gipsy  thronghoat,  on  the  part  of 
the  jockey ;  but,  like  so  many  of  his  race,  he  ts  evidenfly  aaliamed  to  own 
himself  np  to  be  "one  of  them."  Ua  says,  in  a  way  as  if  be  were  a 
strangtH'  to  the  language :  "  And  what  a  singular  language  they  have  got  I" 
"Do  you  know  any  tluog  of  it  ?  "  s^  the  Romany  Bye.  "  On^  a  very  few 
words;  they  were  always  chary  in  teachiiig  me  any."  He  said  he  was 
brouglit  up  with  the  gorgio  and  basket-maker  Fnicher,  who  followed  tha 
caraTao.  He  is  d^cribed  as  dressed  in  a  coat  of  green,  (a  favourite  Oipsy 
oolonr,)  aad  as  having  onrly  brown  or  black  hnr;  and  be  aays  of  llary 
Fnlcher,.wham  he  married:  "She  had  a  faircom^exion,  and  nice  red  hair, 
both  of  which  Hiked,  beingabit  of  a  black  myself  How  mnoh  this  ia  lu 
keeping  with  the  Gipsies,  who  ao  frequently  speak  of  each  other.  In  a 
.  jooilar  way,  as  "  brown  and  black  ras~  '~ '" 


pearanoe  wn 
blue-^ed,G 


a,  and  vapping  that  one.  It  sigmfies  not  wliat  her  ap- 
I  have  fiequently  taken  tea.  at  her  bouse,  with  a  young, 
.  1>  English  Gipsy  widow,  perfectly  EngUsb  in  her  appearance,  who 
ripoke  Gipsy  fietdy  enough.  It  did  not  aign^  what  Isopel  eud  of  heis^, 
or  her  relatiBna.  How  did  she  come  to  speak  Gipsy  ?  Do  Gipsies  (tach 
thsir  language  to  ttnmgert,  and,  more  especially,  to  strange  women  !  Afr- 
(nredly  not.  Suppose  that  Isopel  was  not  a  Gipsy,  but  had  married  ■ 
Oipsy,. then  I  oould  understand  how  she  might  have  known  Gipsy,  and  yet 
not  bare  bean  a  Gipsy,  except  by  initiadOD.  But  it  U  atterly  improbable 
that  she,  s  strange  woman,  snould  Iiave  been  taught  a  word  w  iU 

In  En(^d  are  to  be  found  Gipucd  of  many  ooonpaUona ;  hors^dealers. 
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The  pr^udice  against  the  name  of  Gips^  was  appatently 
as  great  in  Bnnjan's  time  as  in  our  own ;  and  tiiere  was, 
eridendv,  aa  great  a  timidity,  on  the  part  of  mixed,  faii^ 
haired  Gipsies,  to  own  the  blood  then,  as  now ;  and  great 
danger,  for  then  it  was  hangable  to  be  a  Gipsy,  by  the  law 
of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy," 
for  "  any  person,  being  fourteen  years,  whether  natural  born 
subject  or  stranger,  who  had  been  seen  in  the  fellowship  of 
such  persons,  or  disguised  like  them,  and  remained  with  them 
one  month,  at  once,  or  at  sereral  times."  When  the  name 
of  Gipsy,  and  eveir  association  connected  with  it,  were  so 
severely  proscribed  by  law,  what  other  name  would  the 
tribe  go  under  but  that  of  tinkers — their  own  proper  occu- 
pation ?  Those  only  would  be  called  Gipsies  whose  appear- 
ance indicated  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  Gipsy.  Alttioogh 
there  was  no  necessity,  under,  any  circumstances,  for  Bunyan 
to  say  that  he  was  a  Gipsy,  and  still  less  in  the  face  of  the 
law  proscribing,  so  absolutely,  the  race,  and  every  one  coun- 
tenancing it,  he  evidently  wished  the  fact  to  be  understood, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  took  it  for  granted,  that  part  of  the 
public  knew  of  it,  when  he  said  :  "  For  my  descent,  it  was, 
as  is  well  known  to  many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  gen- 
eration ;  my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest 
and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land."  Of  whom 
does  Bunyan  speak  here,  if  not  of  the  Gipsies  ?  He  says,  of 
oS  the  famili^  of  the  land.  And  he  adds:  "After  I  had 
been  thus  for  some  considerable  time,  ajiother  thought  came 

Uveiy  atablfr-kespera,  pablio-house  keepers,  MmetimM  grocers  and  lioen- 
arapera;  iodeed,  almost  every  occopation  from  these  downwards.  I  OSQ 
readily  enoneh  beUeve  an  BngUah  Uipay,  when  ho  tells  me,  that  bo  knowa 
of  an  English  sqnlre  a  Qipay.  To  have  an  English  squire  a  Oipay,  mtghL 
have  como  abont  aveQ  In  this  way :  Imagine  a  rollicking  or  eccenlric  Eng- 
liflb  tqaira  taking  up  with,  and  marryinE,  say,  a  pretty  mixed  Qipey  bar  or 
ladye  mdd,  uid  Qie  children  would  be  bronght  up  Gipelea,  for  certainty. 

There  are  two  Glpsiee,  of  the  nr '"  '- '"       ■■- 

near  MasBingham, 
cribed  as  good^ed,  handsome  i 
combed  over  their  ahouldera.  They  drase  ii 
wiOi  a  green  cut-away,  or  Newzoarket,  coat,  vellow  leather  breeobes,  bat- 
toned  t^  the  knee,  and  top  boots,  with  a  G-ipsy  hat,  mffied  breast,  Mid 
tnmed-down  collar.  The;  occupy  the  poeitlon  of  any  natives  in  society ; 
attend  church,  take  on  intereet  ui  pariah  matters,  dine  wiUi  his  lordshi[^s 
other  teoaale,  and  compete  for  pricoa  at  tbe  aericnltiiral  ahows.    They  are 
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into  my  mind,  and  that  waa,  -whether  we,  (his  familyandrel- 
atives,)  were  of  the  Israelites  or  no  ?  For,  finding  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  were  once  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
thought  I,  if  I  were  one  of  this  race,  (how  significant  is  the 
expression  1)  my  soul  mast  needs  be  hapj^.  Now,  again,  I 
found  within  me  a  great  longing  to  be  resolved  about  this 
question,  but  could  not  tell  how  I  should  ;  at  last,  I 
asked  my  father  of  it,  who  told  me.  No,  we,  (his  father  in- 
cluded,) were  not."*  I  have  heard  the  same  question  put , 
by  Gipsy  lads  to  their  parent,  (a  very  much  mixed  Gipsy,) 
and  it  waa  answered  thus  :  "  We  must  have  been  among  tiie 
Jews,  for  some  of  onr  ceremonies  are  like  theirs."  The  best 
commentary  that  can  be  passed  on  the  above  extracts 
&om  Bunyan's  autobiography,  will  be  found  in  onr  author's 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  old  Gipsy  chief,  whose  acquaint 
ance  iie  made  at  St.  Boswell's  feir,  and  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred,  (pages  809-318.)  When  did  we  ever  hear  of  an 
ordinary  E^ishman  taking  so  much  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  Jew,  or  not  ?  No  Englishman,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  ever  does  that,  or  has  ever  done  it ;  and  no 
one  in  England  could  have  done  it,  during  Bunyan's  time, 
but  a  Gipsy.  Bunyan  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Jews,  and  how  they  were 
scattered  over  the  world,  though  not  publicly  known  to  be 
in  England,  from  which  country  they  had  been  for  centnries 
banished.  About  the  time  in  question,  the  re-admission  of 
the  Jews  was  much  canvassed  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 

Slitical  circles,  and  ultimately  carried,  by  the  exertions  of 
inasseh  Ben  Israel,  of  Amsterdam.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  very  natural  for  Bunyan  to  ask  himself  wheth- 
er he  belonged  to  the  Jewish  race,  since  he  had  evidently 
never  seen  a  Jew ;  and  that  the  more  especially,  as  the 
Scottish  Gipsies  have  even  believed  themselves  to  be  Ethio- 
pians.   SncQ  a  question  is  entertained,  by  the  Gipsies,  even 

■  Bunyui  tdda:  "Bnt.notwitiiBtandlng'tliemeuuiMsaiidlnconaiderable- 
n^Bs  of  my  parents,  it  plesMd  6od  to  pnt  it  into  their  heart*  to  pat  me  to 
echool,  to  learn  me  boUt  to  read  and  wriU;  the  vhich  I  alto  attuned,  ao- 
cordinff  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children." 

Qe  doca  not  lay,  "  According-  to  the  rate  of  poor  men'a  children,"  bnt  of 
"  oAtr  poor  men^  children :'  a  form  of  expresaion  always  need  by  the  GIp- 


o  all  tLo  tnbo,  with  raference  to  theii  origin  and  r> 
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at  tlie  present  day  ;  for  they  naturally  think  of  the  Jews, 
ftnd  vooder  whether,  after  aU,  tiieir  race  may  not,  at  some 
time,  have  been  e(Hmected  with  them.  How  teifling  it  is  for 
any  one  to  aeaert,  that  Sunyan — a.  common  native  ofSngland 
— wtiile  in  a  state  of  Bpiritual  excitement,  imagined  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  and  that  be  Bhoold,  at  a  mature  age,  have  put 
anything  so  absurd  in  his  antobisgraphy,  and  in  so  grave  a 
manner  as  he  did  I 

S(wthey,  Ju  his  life  of  Bunyan,  writes  :  "  Wherefore  this 
(tinkering^  should  have  been  so  mean  and  despised  a  calling, 
is  not,  however,  apparent,  when  it  was  not  followed  as  a 
vagabond  employment,  but,  as  in  this  case,  exercised  by  one 
who  had  a  settled  habitation,  and  who,  mean  as  his  condition 
was,  was  neverdieleas  able  to  put  hia  son  to  school,  in  an 
age  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write."  The  fact  is,  that  Bunyan'a  father  had,  apparently, 
a  town  beat,  which  would  give  him  a  settled  residence,  pre- 
vent him  Qsing  a  tent,  and  lead  him  to  conform  with  the 
ways  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants ;  but,  doubtless,  he  had  his 
pass  from  the  chief  of  the  Gipsies  for  the  district.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  John  Bunyan  himself. 

How  little  does  a  late  writer  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  know  of  the  feelings  of  a  mixed  Gipsy,  like 
Banyan,  when  he  says :  "  Did  he  belong  to  the  Gipsies,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  dwelt  on  it,  with  a  sort 
of  spiritual  exultation  ;  and  that  of  his  having  been  called 
ont  of  Egypt  would  have  been  to  him  one  of  the  proofs  of 
Divine  favour.  We  cannot  imagine  him  suppressing  the 
fact,  or  di^ising  it,"  Where  is  the  point  in  uie  reviewer's 
remarks  ?  His  remarks  have  no  point.  How  could  the  fact 
of  a  man  being  a  Gipsy  be  made  the  grounds  of  any  kind  of 
Bpiritual  exultation  ?  And  how  could  the  fact  of  the  tribe 
originating  in  Egypt  be  a  proof  of  Divine  favour  towards 
the  individual  ?  what  occasion  had  Bunyan  to  mention  be 
was  a  Gipsy  ?  What  purpose  would  it  have  served  ?  How 
would  it  have  advanced  his  mission  as  a  minister  ?  Con- 
sidering the  prejudice  that  has  always  existed  against  that 
nnfortunate  word  Gipsy,  it  would  have  created  a  aensation 
among  all  parties,  if  Bunyan  bad  said  that  he  was  a  Gipsy. 
"What!"  tbo  people  would  have  asked,  "a  Ch'pay  turned 
priest  ?  Well  have  the  devil  turning  priest  next  I"  Con- 
udering  the  many  enemies  which  the  tinker-bishop  had  to 
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contend  vith,  some  of  whom  even  Eonght  his  life,  be  wonld 
have  given  them  a  pretty  occasion  of  revenging  thcmBelvea 
upon  nira,  had  he  said  lie  was  a  Gipsy.  They  would  have 
put  the  law  in  force,  and  stretched  his  neck  for  him.*  The 
^amo  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "In  one  passage  at  least — and 
we  think  there  are  more  in  Bunyan'B  works — the  Gipsies 
are  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  most  unlikely  if 
Bunyan  thought  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  vagabonds.  I 
am  not  aware  as  to  what  the  reviewer  alladeB  ;  but,  should 
Buuyan  even  have  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Gipsies,  in 
the  strongest  terms  imaginable,  would  that  have  been  other- 
wise than  what  he  did  with  sinners  generally?  Shonld  a 
clergyman  denonnce  the  ways  and  morals  of  every  man  of 
his  parish,  does  that  make  htm  think  less  of  being  a  native 
of  the  pariah  himself?  ghonld  a  man  even  denomice  hia 
children  as  vagabonds,  does  that  prevent  him  being  their 
father  ?  This  writer  illustrates  what  I  have  said  of  people 
generally — that  they  are  almost  incapable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  Gipsy  question,  unaided  by  facts,  and  the 
tiearings  of  facts,  laid  before  them ;  so  thoroughly  is  the 
philosophy  of  race,  as  it  pn^resses  and  develops,  unknown 
to  the  public  mind,  and  so  ateolute  is  the  prejudice  of  caste 
against  the  Gipsy  race.t 

■  Jnttics  Eeeling  threatened  Bimyaii  with  thla  ftte.  ereo  for  preaching ; 
for  lud  he :  "  If  jod  do  not  Bubmit  to  go  to  hear  dlTine  Berrice.  and  leave 
your  preaclung.  ran  must  he  baniahed  uie  realm ;  And  if,  after  eacli  >  day 
BB  ehall  be  appointed  yoD  to  be  pni«,  yon  shall  be  found  in  this  realm,  or 
be  found  to  come  over  ag^n,  without  special  license  from  tbs  king,  yon 
mUBt  stretcli  by  the  neck  for  it    I  t«ll  you  plainly." 

Sir  Mattliew  Bale  tella  ub  tliat,  on  one  occaeion,  at  the  SalTulb  as^tea,  no 
less  than  thirteen  Gipsies  ware  executed,  under  the  old  Gipsy  atatntee,  a 
few  yeBTB  before  the  Kestoration. 

\  Perbape  the  following  pauago  is  the  one  alluded  l«  by  this  writer:  "  I 
oflwn.  when  these  temptations  had  been  with  force  upon  me.  did  compare 
myself  to  the  cose  of  sncb  a  child,  whom  some  Uip^y  bath  by  force  took 
up  in  her  arms,  and  is  oanring  from  friend  and  country."  Grace  abmmd- 
inff.  The  use  of  a  simile  like  this,  confirms  the  fact  that  Banyan  bdonged 
to  the  tribe,  rather  than  that  he  did  not ;  unless  we  can  imagine  that  Oip- 
siea,  when  candid,  do  not  what  ever;  other  race  has  done — admit  the  pecu- 
liarities of  theirs,  while  in  a  preTlous  and  barbaniue  state  of  eiistence,  Hli 
admission  confirms  a  fact  generally  believed,  but  sometimes  denied,  as  in 
llie  eaSBof  the  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  mentioned  at  page  B76. 

Bunyan,  doubtless,  "  dwelt  on  it  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  exultation,"  that 
he  shonld  have  been  "callad"— not  "  out  of  Egypt,"  but — '!  out  of  tbe 
tribe,"  when,  possibly,  no  others  of  it,  to  his  knowledge,  had  been  ao  priv- 
ileged ;  but  it  was,  cerUdnly,  "  most  unlikely"  he  would  tay  that  "he 
belunged  to  that  class  of  Tagabouds." 

c,q,z.<ib,  Google 
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I  need  hardly  say  aaything  farther  to  show  that  BuDyan 
was  a  Gipsy.  The  only  circumstance  that  is  vantiDg  to 
complete  the  evidence,  would  be  for  him  to  have  added  to  his 
account  of  his  decent :  "  In  other  words,  I  am  a  Gipay." 
But  I  have  given  reasoDS  for  such  verbal  admission  being,  la 
a  measure,  impossible.  I  do  not  ask  for  an  argument  in 
favour  of  Bunyan  not  being  a  Gipsy,  but  a  common  English- 
man ;  for  an  argument  of  uiat  kind,  beyond  snch  remarks  as 
I  have  commented  on,  is  impracticable ;  but  what  I  ask  for  is, 
an  exposition  of  the  animus  of  the  man  who  does  not  wish 
that  he  should  have  been  a  Gipsy  ;  assuming  that  a  man  can 
be  met  with,  who  will  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  as  to  commit  himself  in  any  snch  way. 
That  Bnoyan  was  a  Gipsy  is  beyond  a  donbt.  ITiat  he  is  a 
Gipsy,  now,  in  Abraham's  bosom,  the  Christian  may  readily 
believe.  To  the  genius  of  a  Gipsy  and  the  grace  of  God 
combined,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  noblest  production 
that  ever  proceeded  from  an  uninspired  man.  Impugn  it 
whoso  list. 

Of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Lord  Macanlay,  in  his  happy 
manner,  writes :  "  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehe- 
ment exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect — 
the  dialect  of  plain  working  men — was  perfectly  sufficient. 
There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so 
readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old,  unpolluted,  English  lan- 
guage," as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  "  no  book  which  shows, 
so  well,  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  pro^r  wealth, 
and  how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  bor- 
rowed." "  Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
only  two  ffl*eat  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds  pro- 
duced the  Paradise  Lost ;  the  other,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
— the  work  of  an  JEnglish  tinkering  GHpsy. 

It  is  very  singular  that  religious  writers  should  strive  to 
make  out  that  Bunyan  was  not  a  Gipsy,  If  these  writera 
really  have  the  glory  of  God  at  heart,  they  should  rather 
attempt  to  prove  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  race,  which 
has  been  bo  much  despised.  For,  thereby,  the  grace  of  God 
would  surely  be  the  more  magnified.  Have  they  never 
heard  that  Jesns  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  break  the  chains  of  the  ( 
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aod  raise  up  the  bowed-down  ?  Have  they  never  heard  that 
the  poor  publican  who,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  bo  much 
as  lift  up  hia  eyes  to  heaven,  bnt  smote  his  breast,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,"  went  down 
justified  rather  than  him  who  gave  thanks  for  his  not  being 
like  other  men,  or  even  as  that  publican  ?  Have  tiiey  never 
heard  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  things  which 
are  despised,  yea,  and  things  whicli  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nanght  things  that  are  :  thaf  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence  ?  I  shall  wait,  with  considerable  curiosity,  to  see 
whether  the  next  editor,  or  biographer,  of  this  illustrious 
Gipsy  will  take  any  notice  of  the  present  work  ;  or  whether 
he  will  dispose  of  it  somewhat  in  this  strain  :  "  One  of 
Bunyan's  modern  reviewers,  by  a  strange  mistake,  construes 
his  self-disparaging  admissions  to  mean  that  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  Gipsies !" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  tliat  Bunyan  was  most  probably 
a  "  Gipsy  reclaimed  ;"  and  Mr,  Offor,  that  "  his  father  mus't 
have  been  a  Gipsy."*  But,  with  these  exceptions,  I  know 
not  if  any  writer  upon  Bunyan  has  more  Uian  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  even  a  connexion  between  him  and  the  Gip- 
sies. It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  all  this,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  Gipsy  tribe,  but,  above  all,  by 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  caste  which  is  entertained  against 
it.  Does  caste  exist  nowhere  but  in  India  7  Does  an  Eng- 
lishman feel  curious  to  know  what  caste  can  mean  ?  In  few 
parts  of  the  world  does  caste  reign  so  supreme,  as  it  does  in 
Great  Britain,  towards  the  Gipsy  nation.  What  is  it  but 
the  prejudice  of  caste  that  has  prevented  the  world  from 
acknowledging  Bunyan  to  have  been  a  Gipsy  "i  The  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  Gi]ffly  is  positive  enotigh. 
Will  any  one  say  that  lie  does  not  believe  that  Bunyan 
meant  to  convey  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 

'  It  U  iDterestiDg'  to  notice  what  these  two  writers  aaj.  If  BnnjBb's 
father  was  s  Qips;.  we  may  reasonably  asautne  that  bis  mother  was  one 
likewise  ;  and,  consequeotlj,  tiiat  Banyan  wb*  ooe  hinuelf,  or  as  Kr  Wal- 
ter Scott  expresses  it— a  "  (>ips;  reclaimed."  A  Gipsy  beiog  a  qaeation  of 
race,  and  not  a  matter  of  habits,  it  shoald  be  receiTM  u  one  of  the  simplest 
ef  elementary  truths,  that  once  a  Gipsy,  always  n  Gipsy.  We  naturally 
iisk.  Why  hat>  not  the  fact  of  Bunyan  niTii^  been  a  Qlpsy  aUiod  on  rwoid, 
fta*  the  last  two  cCDturiea  ?  and,  ceho  anawers,  Why  1 
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his  being  a  Gipay  1  Or  tliat  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
tinkers  are  Gipsies  ?  Has  any  writer  on  Banyan  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  who  the  tinkers  really  are  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  Investtgations,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  Gipsies  ?  If  no  writer  on 
the  snbject  of  the  illustrions  dreamer  has  ever  taken  that 
trouble,  to  what  must  we  attribute  the  fact  bnt  the  prejudice 
'  of  caste  ?  It  is  caste,  and  nothing  but  caste.  What  is  it 
,  bnt  tJie  prejudice  of  caste  that  has  led  Lord  MacanlOT  to 
I  invent  his  story  about  the  tinkers?  For  what  he  says  of  the 
'tinkers  is  a  pure  invention,  or,'at  best,  a  delusion,  on  his  part. 
What  is  it  bnt  the  prejudice  of  caste  that  has  prevented 
others  from  eaying,  plainly,  that  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy  ?  It 
would  be  more  mnnly  if  tlkCT  were  to  leave  Bunyan  alone, 
than  receive  his  works,  and  damn  the  man,  that  is,  his  blood. 
It  places  them  on  tlie  level  of  boors,  when  tbey  allow  them* 
pelves  to  be  swayed  by  tlie  prejudices  that  govern  boors. 
"When  they  speak  of,  or  write  about,  Bunyan,  let  them  exer 
cise  common  honesty,  and  receive  both  the  man  and  the 
man's  works  ;  let  them  not  be  guilty  of  petit  larceny,  or 
rather,  great  robbery,  in  the  matter. 

Sonthey,  in  his  life  of  Bunyan,  writes :  "  John  Bn^^  has 
faithfully  recorded  his  own  spiritual  history.  Had  he 
dreamed  of  being  'forever  known,'  and  taking  his  place 
among  those  who  may  be  called  tlie  immortals  of  the  earth, 
he  would  probably  have  introduced  more  details  of  his  tem- 
poral circumstances,  and  the  events  of  his  life.  But,  glori- 
ous dreamer  as  he  was,  this  never  entered  into  his  imagina- 
tion.* Less  concerning  him  than  might  have  been  expected 
has  been  preserved  by  those  of  his  own  sect ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  auytbiug  more  should  be  recovered  from  obliv- 
ion. Remarks  like  these  come  with  a  singular  grace  from 
aman  with  so  many  pr^ndices  as  Sonthey.  John  Bunyan  has 
told  uB  as  much  of  nis  history  aa  he  dared  to  do.  It  was  a 
subject  npon  which,  in  some  respects,  he  donbtless  main- 
tained a  great  reserve ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
mao  occupying  so  prominent  and  popolar  a  position,  as  a 
preacher  and  writer,  and  of  so  singular  an  origin,  ^ould 

■  Althaogh  Banysii  probablj  never  entiupated  beiiw  held  in  high  «iti- 
mttion  bj  whet  are  termed  (he  "  great  ones  "  of  tb«  earM,  yet  what  Smtbey 
has  said  cannot  be  predicated  of  him,  if  ve  contider  the  ringnlar^y  of  bia 
origin  and  hUtory,  and  Che  popalarit;  which  b*  cajoftd,  u  anlhor  of  lb* 
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have  had  do  iovestigatioita  made  into  his  bistoiy,  and  that 
of  his  family  ;  if  not  by  Ms  &iends,  at  1eaet,by  his  eoemieB, 
■wh  0  seemed  to  have  been  capable  of  doing  anything  to  injure 
and  discredit  him.  But,  very  probably,  his  being  a  tinker 
was,  with  friends  and  enemies,  a  circnmstance  so  altogether 
discreditable,  as  to  render  any  investigation  of  the  kind  per-  ■ 
fectly  superfluous.  In  mentioning  that  much  of  himself 
vbicn  he  did,  Bunyan  doubtless  imc^ined  that  the  world 
understood,  or  would  have  understood,  what  he  meant,  and 
would,  sooner  or  later,  acknowledge  tiie  race  to  which  he 
belonged.  And  yet  it  has  remained  in  this  unacknowledged 
state  for  two  centuries  since  his  time.  How  unreasonable 
it  is  to  imagine  that  Bunyan  should  have  said,  in  as  many 
words,  that  he  was  a  Gipsy,  when  the  world  generally  is  so 
apt  to  become  fired  with  indignation,  should  we  riow  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  race.  How  applicable  are  the  words  of 
his  wife,  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  the  people  of  the  present 
day  :  "  Because  he  is  a  tinker,  and  a  poor  man,  he  is  de- 
spised, and  cannot  have  justice." 

Had  Southey  exercised  that  common  sense  which  ia  the 
inheritance  of  most  of  Englishmen,  and  divested  himself  of 
this  prejudice  of  caste,  which  is  likewise  their  inheritance,  he 
never  could  have  had  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  proper  idea 
of  Bunyan,  and  everything  concerning  him.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  any  person  at  the  present  day.  John  Bun- 
yan was  simply  a  Gipsy  of  mixed  blood,  who  must  have 
spoken  the  Gipsy  language  in  great  purity  ;  for,  considering 

n  in  ererj  age  of  die 

"  iiy  PUgrim'a  book  hoa  travelled  sea  imd  bud, 
Tet  coald  I  Dfiyer  come  to  nnderBland 
That  it  was  slighted,  or  tamed  out  of  door, 
B7  uiy  kingdom,  were  they  rich  or  poor. 
In  France  uid  Ftuiders.  irliere  men  kill  each  other. 
My  Pilgrim  is  eeteemed  a  friend,  a  brother. 
Id  Ilo^d,  too,  'tis  said,  as  I  un  told. 
My  Pilgrim  Is,  with  some,  worth  more  than  ^Id. 
Highlaadere  and  Wild  Irish  coo  a«ree 
M  V  IHigrim  should  familiar  with  tWa  be. 
Tis  in  New  England  under  anah  sdvanoe, 
KeeeiTes  tbere  so  mocb  IovIdk  eoonlenanoe. 
As  to  bo  trimmed,  new  elothM,  and  decked  with  gvaa, 
That  it  may  show  ita  featoTM,  and  Its  limbs. 
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the  eztf^nt  to  which  it  ia  spoken  in  England,  to-day,  we  can 
well  helieve  that  it  was  very  pure  two  centuries  ago,  and 
that  Bunyan  might  have  written  works  even  in  that  lan- 
guage. But  BucE  is  tlie  childish  prejudice  against  the  name 
of  Gipsy,  such  the  silly  incredulity  towards  the  subject,  that, 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  aa^,  with  some  people 
in  America,  one  has  nearly  ae  much  dimculty  in  persuading 
others  to  believe  in  it,  as  St.  Paul  had  ]n  inducing  tho 
Greeks  to  believe  in  the  resuiTection  of  the  dead.  Why 
scemeth  it  unto  thee  incredible  that  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy  ? 
'  or  that  Bunyan's  race  shoold  now  be  found  in  every  town, 
in  every  village,  and,  perhaps,  in  every  hamlet,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  life  f* 

To  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  person,  it  should  afford  a 
relief,  in  thinking  of  the  immortal  dreamer,  that  he  should 
have  been  a  member  of  this  singular  race,  emerging  from  a 
state  of  comparative  barbarism,  and  .strnggling  upwards, 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  rather  than  he  should  have  been 
of  the  very  lowest  of  our  own  race  ;  for  in  that  case,  there  ia 
an  originality  and  dignity  connected  with  him  personally, 
that  could  not  well  attach  to  him,  id  the  event  of  his  having 
belonged  to  the  dregs  of  the  common  natives.  Beyond  be- 
ing a  Gipsy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  pedigree  really 
was.  His  grandfather  might  have  been  an  ordinary  native, 
even  of  fair  birth,  who,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  might 
have  "  ^ne  off  with  the  Gipsies  ;"  or  his  anceator,  on  the 
native  side  of  the  house,  might  have  been  one  of  the  "  many 
English  loiterers  "  who  joined  the  Gipsies  on  their  arrivd 
in  England,  when  they  were  "  esteemed  and  held  in  great 
admiration  ;"  or  he  might  have  been  a  kidnapped  infant ;  or 
such  a  "  foreign  tinker  "  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  Spanish 
Gipsy  edicts,  and  in  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  "  strangers,"  as  distinguished  from  natn- 

*  BnnscTi  irritoa  :    "  Bound  jndgmeDt  is  disnlajed  rather  in  m  aptDtss 

for  believing  what  ia  historical,  than  in  a  niadineas  at  deDj^tng  it. 

Shiillow  miDds  have  a  decided  propeuuty  to  &U  Into  the  latter  error.  In- 
capubility  of  believing  on  evidence  ia  the  lait  form  of  the  iutetleetoal  fao- 
hocilitj  of  an  enervated  age." 

A  writer  who  cootiribtites  frequently  to  "  Botea  and  Queries,''  after  stal- 
ing that  he  haa  read  the  works  of  Grelluunn  and  Uoyland  un  the  Gipsits; 
adds ;  "  Hy  conclaelon  ia  that  the  trihea  have  no  more  right  to  nationality, 
race,  hlood,  or  language,  than  the  London  thieves  have — with  their  nlMif;, 
tome  words  of  wbiuh  may  have  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew,  from  tfanr 
dealings  with  the  loweit  order  of  Jews." 
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ral  born  subjects,  beiog  with  the  Gipsies.  The  laet  ib  most 
probable,  ae  the  name,  Bunyan,  would  seem  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  It  \s,  therefore,  very  likely,  that  there  was,  not  a 
drop  of  common  English  blood  in  Bunyan's  Teins.  John 
Bunyan  belongs  to  the  world  at  large,  and  England  ia  only 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  formation  of  his  character.  Be 
all  that  as  it  may,  Bunyan's  father  seems  to  have  beea  a  sn- 
perior,  and  therefore  ini{>ortant,  man  in  the  tribe,  from  the 
fact,  as  Southey  saya,  of  Iiis  having  "  put  his  son  to  school  in 
an  age  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write." 

The  world  never  can  do  justice  to  Biinyan,  unless  it  takes 
him  up  as  a  Gipsy  ;  nor  can  the  Christian,  unless  he  con- 
siders him  as  being  a  Gipsy,  in  Abraham's  bosom.  His 
biographers  have  not,  even  in  one  instance,  done  justice  to 
him  ;  for,  while  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  call 
liim  the  "  wicked  tinker,"  the  "  depraved  Bnnyan,"  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  stylo  him  a  "  blackguard,"  as  Southey  has  done. 
He  might  have  been  a  blackf^ard  in  that  sen^  in  which  a 
youth,  in  a  village,  is  termed  a  "young  blackguard  "  for 
being  the  ringleader  among  the  boys ;  or  on  account  of  his 
wearing  a  ragged  coat,  and  carrying  a  hairy  wallet  on  hia 
shoulder,  which,  in  a  conventional  sense,  constitute  any 
man,  in  Great  Britain,  a  blackguard.  Bnnyan's  sins  were 
confined  to  swearing,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  lying ;  and 
were  rather  intensdy  manifested  by  the  impetoositj-  of  his 
character,  or  viridly  described  by  the  sincerity  of  his  piety, 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  genius,  than  deeply  rooted  in 
his  nature ;  for  he  shook  off  the  habit  of  swearing,  (and, 
doubtless,  that  of  lying,)  on  being  severely  reproved  for 
it,  by  a  loose  and  ungodly  woman.  Three  of  the  kindred 
vices  mentioned,  (and,  we  might  add  the  fourth,  lying,)  more 
frequently  proceed  from  the  influence  of  bad  example  and 
habit,  than  from  anything  inherently  viciona,  in  a  youth 
with  60  many  of  the  good  points  which  characterized  Bunyan. 
His  youth  was  even  marked  by  a  tender  conscience,  and  » 
strong  moral  feeling ;  for  thus  he  speaks  of  himself  in 
"  Grace  Abounding  ?'  "  But  this  I  well  remember,  that 
though  I  could  myself  sin,  with  the  greatest  delight  and 
ease,  and  also  take  pleasure  in  the  vileness  of  my  compan- 
ions, yet,  even  then,  if  I  had,  at  any  time,  seen  wicked 
things  in  those  who  professed  goodness,  it  would  mt^e  my 
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spirit  tremble.  As,  once  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  was 
in  the  heiglit  of  vauitv,  yet  hearing  one  swear  that 
wae  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  great  a 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  my  heart  ache."  He 
was  the  subject  of  these  experiences  before  he  was  tea 
years  of  age.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  dancing, 
ringing  bells,  and  playing  at  tipK;at  and  hockey.  Now,  let 
us  see  what  was  Bunyan  s  moral  character.  He  was  not  a 
drunkard ;  and  he  says :  "  I  know  not  whether  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  woman  breathing  under  the  copes  of 
heaven,  but  by  their  apparel,  their  children,  or  by  common 
fame,  "except  my  wife.  And  he  continues :  "  Had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  laid  myself  open 
even  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring  some  to  dis- 
grace and  open  shame,  brfore  the  face  of  the  world."  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  evidently,  that  he  never  stole  anytliing ; 
but  that  it  was  "  by  a  miracle  of  precious  grace"  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  it.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  Bunyan  a 
blackguard  ?  There  was  never  such  occasion  for  him  to  say 
of  himself,  what  John  Newton  said  of  himself,  as  a  criminal 
passed  him,  on  the  way  to  the  gallows  :  "  There  goes  John 
Bunyan,  but  for  the  grace  of  God."  But  such  was  the 
depth  of  Bunyan's  piety,  that  hardly  any  one  thought  and 
spoke  more  disparagingly  of  himself  than  he  did  ;  although 
he  would  defend  himself,  with  indignation,  against  uiyust 
charges  brought  against  him  ;  for,  however  peaceable  and 
humble  he  might  be,  he  would  turn  most  manfully  upon  his 
enemies,  when  they  baited  or  badgered  him.  "It  began, 
therefore,  to  be  rumoured,  up  and  down  among  the  people, 
that  I  was  a  witch,  a  Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  lute. 
.  .  .  .  I  also  call  those  fools  and  knaves  that  have 
thus  made  it  anytiiing  of  their  business  to  afBrm  any  of 
these  things  aforesaid  of  me,  namely,  that  I  have  be^i 
naught  with  other  women,  or  the  like.  .  .  .  My  foes 
have  missed  their  mark  in  this  their  shooting  at  me.  I  am 
not  the  man.  I  wish  that  they  themselves  be  guiltless.  If 
all  the  fornicators  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged 
up  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  the  object  cf 
tneir  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  well."  The  style  of  his 
languE^e  even  indicated  the  Gipsy ;  for  English  Gipsies,  aa 
Mr.  Borrow  justly  remarks,  speak  the  English  language 
much  better  thain  the  natives  of  the  lower  classes ;  for  tms 
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apparent  reason,  that  they  have  not  the  di&Iect  of  any  par* 
ticular  part  of  England,  which  vould  be,  were  they  alwaya 
to  have  resided  in  a  particnlar  place.  It  must  have  been 
more  bo  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  m 
England  ;  for,  in  acquiring  the  Engliah  language,  they  would 
keep  clear  of  many  of  the  rude  dialects  that  so  commonly 

Erevail  in  that  country.  But  Bunyan's  languf^  was,  doubt- 
iBs,  drawn  principally  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  illustrious  pilgrim  had  many  indignities  cast  upon 
him,  by  the  lower  and  unthinking  classes  of  the  population, 
and  by  Quakers  and  strict  Baptists.  Twas  a  man  like 
John  Owen  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  respect  him  ; 
for,  said  he  to  Charles  II. :  "  I  would  readily  part  with  all 
my  learning,  could  I  but  preach  like  the  tinker."  And 
what  was  it  that  supported  Bunyan,  amid  all  the  abuse  and 
obloquy  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  God,  and  preached  the  gospel,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  every  creature  around  him?  When  they  sneered  at  hia 
origin,  and  the  occupation  from  which  he  had  risen,  he 
said  :  "  Such  insults  I  freely  bind  unto  me,  as  an  ornament, 
among  the  rest  of  my  reproaches,  till  the  Lord  shall  wipe 
them  off  at  his  coming."  And  again :  "  The  poor  Christiaa 
hath  something  to  answer  them  that  reproach  him  for  his 
ignoble  pedigree,  and  shortness  of  the  glory  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  1  fear  God.  This  is  the  highest  and  most 
noble ;  he  bath  the  honour,  the  life,  and  glory  that  ia  lastr 
ing."* 

In  Great  Britain,  the  off-scourings  of  the  earth  can  say 
who  they  are,  and  no  pr^udices  are  entertained  against 

*  That  the  rabble,  or  "  fellows  of  the  baser  ■ort,"  should  have  pelted 
BunyaD  with  all  aorta  of  o^iwive  arlicles,  when  he  commeiiced  to  preach 
tbe  gospel,  is  what  conld  naturallj  have  been  expected;  bat  it  soaiids 
strange  t«  read  what  he  has  put  on  record  uf  (be  abuse  heaped  npon  him, 
hj  people  profeaslDg  to  be  the  serraata  of  Uim  "  in  whom  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greab,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female."  See  with  what  ChrisUan 
bnmilitj  he  allndes  to  such  treatment,  as  contrasted  with  the  manly  ludig- 
DstioD  which  be  displajed  in  repelling  Blanders.  He  speiks  of  "  the  Lord 
wiping  off  BQcb  insults  at  hie  coming;"  when  his  enemies,  with  the  utmost 
famiUaritj  aad  assurance,  niay  approach  the  iodgni entreat,  uid  demand 
their  crowns.  "  Lord.  Lord,  have  we  not  propliesied  in  thy  name  1  and  In 
thy  name  have  cost  ont  devils!  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works  r  And  it  may  bo  answered  nntu  thom :  "  I  never  biew  jou ;  dft- 
part  &om  me,  ;e  that  work  iniquity.* 
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them.  Half-caste  Hindoos,  SCalayB,  Hottentots,  and  Negroes, 
are  "sent  hoine,"  to  be  educated,  and  made  pets  of,  and 
have  the  choice  of  white  women  given  to  them  for  wives  ; 
but  the  children  of  a  Scottish  Chriatian  Gipsy  geotleman, 
or  of  a  Scottish  Chriatian  Gipsy  gentlewoman,  dare  not  say 
who  they  are,  were  it  almost  to  eave  their  lives.  Scottish 
people  will  wonder  at  what  caste  in  India  can  mean,  de- 
plore its  existence,  and  pray  to  God  to  remove  it,  that  "  the 
gospel  may  have  free  conrse  and  be  glorified  ;"  yet  scowl — 
silently  and  sullenly  scowl — at  the  bare  mention  of  John  Bun- 
yan  having  been  a  Gipsy!  Scottish  religiouajoumals  will  not 
tolerate  the  idea  to  appear  in  their  columna  I  To  snch  peo- 
ple I  would  say,  Offer  up  no  more  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to 
remove  caste  from  India,  until  they  Uiemselves  have  removed 
from  the  land  this  pr^ndlce  of  caste,  that  hangs  lilce  an 
incnbns  upon  so  many  of  their  fellow-subjects  at  home.  It 
is  quite  tune  enough  to  carry  such  petitions  to  the  Deity, 
wlien  every  Scottish  Gipey  can  make  a  return  of  himself  in 
the  census,  or  proclaim  himself  a  Gipsy  at  the  cross,  or  from 
the  house-top,  if  need  be ;  or,  at  least,  after  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  public  to  that  end.  But  some  of  my  country- 
men may  say :  "  What  are  wo  to  do,  under  the  circum- 
stances ?"  And  I  reply  :  "Endeavour  to  be  yourselves,  and 
judge  of  this  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  judged.  You  can,  at 
least,  try  to  guard  against  your  children  acquiring  your 
own  prgudices."  To  the  rising  town  generation,  I  would 
look  with  more  hope  to  see  a  better  feeling  entertained  for 
the  name  of  Gipay.  But  I  look  with  more  confidence  to 
the  English  than  Scottish  people ;  for  this  question  of  "  folk" 
is  very  apt  to  rankle  and  fester  in  the  Scottish  mind.  I 
wish,  then,  that  the  British,  and  more  especially  the 
Scottish,  public  should  consider  itself  as  cited  before  the 
bar  of  the  world,  and  not  only  the  bar  of  the  world,  hot 
the  bar  of  posterity,  to  plead  on  the  Gipsy  question,  that  it 
may  be  seen  if  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  justice  ia 
not  to  be  done  to  a  part  of  the  British  population.  With 
the  evidence  furnished  in  the  present  work,  I  submit  the 
name  of  Bunyan,  as  a  case  in  point,  to  test  the  principle 
at  issue.  Let  Briti^  people  beware  how  they  approach 
this  Buljject,  for  there  are  great  principles  involvea  in  it. 
The  social  emancipation  of  the  Gipsies  is  a  question  which 
British  people  have  to  consider  for  tho  fiiture. 
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Tho  d&7  is  gone  by  when  it  cannot  be  said  who  John 
Bunyan  was.  In  Cowper's  time,  his  tiame  dare  not  be  men- 
tioned, "  leat  it  should  move  a  sneer."  Let  us  hope  that  ve 
are  living  in  happier  times.  Tinkering  was  Bunyan's  occa- 
naiion ;  his  race  the  Gipsy — a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned. 
Hia  having  been  a  Gipsy  adds,  by  contrast,  a  lustre  to  his 
name,  and  reflects  an  immortality  upon  his  character ;  and 
he  stands  out,  from  among  all  the  men  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  all  hia  solitary  grandeur,  a  mon- : 
nment  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  prodigy  of  genius.  Let 
ns,  then,  enroll  John  Bnnyan  as  the  Grst  (that  is  known  to 
the  world)  of  eminent  Gipsies,  the  prince  of  allegorists,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men  and  Christians.  What 
others  of  this  race  there  may  be  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  mankind,  are  known  to  God  and,  it  may 
be,  some  of  the  Gipaiea.  The  saintly  Doctor  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  was  one  of  this  singular  people ;  and  one  beyond 
qnestion,  for  his  admission  of  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  one.  Any  life  of  John  Bunyan,  or  any  edition  of  his 
works,  that  does  not  contain  a  record  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a  Gipsy,  lacks  the  most  important  feature  con- 
nected with  the  man  that  makes  everything  relating  to  him 
personally  interesting  to  mankind..  It  should  even  contain 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  Gipsies,  and  have,  as  a  frontis- 
piece, a  Gipsy's  camp,  with  all  it£  appurtenances.  The 
reader  may  believe  that  such  a  thing  may  be  seen,  and  that, 
perhaps,  not  before  long. 

It  strikes  me  as  something  very  singular,  that  Mr.  Borrow, 
"  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Gipsy  race,  in  general,  dates 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;"  who  "  has  lived  more 
with  Gipsies  than  Scotchmen ;"  and  than  whom  "  no  one 
ever  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  a  close  scrutiny  of  their 
ways  and  habits,"  should  have  told  us  so  little  about  the 
Gipsies.  In  all  his  writings  on  the  Gipsies,  he  alludes  to 
two  mixed  Gipsies  only — ^e  Spanish  half-pay  captain,  and 
the  English  flaming  tinmaD — in  a  way  as  if  these  were  the 
merest  of  accidents,  and  meant  nothing.  He  has  told  us 
nothing  of  the  Gipsies  but  what  was  Known  before,  with 
the  exception,  oa  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  of  the  custom 
of  the  Spanish  Gipsy,  dressing  her  daughter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  her  virginity ;  the  existence  of  the  tribe,  in  a 
civilized  state,  in  Moscow ;  and  the  habit  of  the  members  of 
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the  race  possessing  two  names ;  all  of  which  are,  doubtless, 
interesting  pieces  of  information.  The  Spanish  Gipsy  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  described,  long  before  him,  by  I)r. 
Bright ;  and  Twiss,  as  far  back  as  1723,  bears  testimony  to 
the  Tirtae  of  Gipsy  females,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  to 
be  procured  in  any  way.  Twiss  also  bears  very  positive 
testimony  on  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Borrow  has  not  alluded, 
viz. :  the  honesty  of  Spanish  Gipsy  innkeepers,  in  one  re- 
spect, at  least,  that,  aluiough  he  frequently  left  his  linen, 
spoons,  Ac,  at  their  mercy,  he  never  lost  an  article  belong- 
ing to  him.  He  alludes,  in  his  travels,  to  the  subject  of  the 
Gipsies  incidentally  ;  and  his  testimony  is,  therefore,  wortty 
of  every  credit,  oo  the  points  on  which  be  speaks.  In  Mr. 
Borrow  s  writings  upon  the  Gipsies,  we  find  only  sketches 
of  certain  individuals  of  the  race,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  with,  and  not  a  proper  account  of  the  nation.  These 
writings  have  done  more  injury  to  the  tribe  than,  perhaps, 
anything  that  ever  appeared  on  the  subject,  1  have  met 
with  Gipsies — respectable  young  men — who  complained  bit- 
terly of  Mr.  Sorrow's  account  of  their  race  ;  and  they  did 
that  with  good  reason ;  for  his  attempt  at  generalization  on 
the  subject  of  thepeople, is  as  great  a  curiosity  as  ever  I  eet 
my  eyes  upon.  Bfow  unsatisfactory  are  Mr.  Borrow'a  opin- 
ions on  the  Qipsy  question,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  deca- 
dence "  of  the  race,  when  it  is  only  passing  from  its  first  stage 
of  existence — the  tent.  This  he  does  in  his  Appendix  tu  the 
Romany  Rye  ;  and  it  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  drawn  from 
his  writings  on  the  Gipsies,  in  regard  to  their  future  his- 
to^. 

I  do  not  expect  to  meet  among  American  people,  generally, 
with  the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy  that  prevails 
in  Europe ;  for,  in  Europe,  the  prejudice  i3  traditional — a 
question  of  the  nursery — ^while,  in  America,  it  is  derived, 
for  the  most  part,  from  novels.  American  people  will,  of 
■course, form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  tented  or- any  other 
'kind  of  Gipsies,  as  their  behaviour  warrants ;  but  what 
prejudice  can  they  have  for  the  Gipsy  race  as  such  ?  Asa 
race,  it  is,  physically,  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  came  out  of  Asia ; 
although,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so  much  mixed  with  the 
white  blood,  as  hardly  to  be  observable  in  many,  and  abso- 
lutely not  80  in  others,  who  follow  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
other  men.    What  prejudice  can  Americans  have  against 
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Gipsy  blood  as  suoli  1  What  prejudice  can  they  have  to  the 
Maryland  farmers  who  have  been  settled,  for  at  least  two  gen- 
erations, near  Annapolis,  merely  because  they  are  Qipsies  and 
speak  Gipsy  ?  If  there  is  any  people  in  the  world  who  might 
be  expected  to  view  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  dispassionately, 
it  ought  to  be  the  people  of  America ;  for  surely  they  have 
prejudices  enough  in  regard  to  race  ;  pregudicea,  the  object 
of  which  is  independent  of  character  or  condition — some- 
thing that  stares  them  in  the  face,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 
If  they  have  the  practical  sagacity  to  perceive  the  bearings 
of  the  Gipsy  question,  they  shoald  at  once  take  it  up,  and 
treat  it  in  the  manner  which  the  age  demands.  They  have 
certainly  an  opportunity  of  stealing  a  march  upon  English 
people  in  this  matter. 

Part  of  what  I  have  siud  in  reference  to  Banyan,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  having  inserted  in  a  respectable  American  relig- 
ious journal,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  it  "  It  would  take  up 
too  much  room  in  the  paper,  and  give  rise  to  more  discus- 
sion than  theyeonld  afford  to  print." — "  Perhaps  you  would 
not  wish  i  t  to  he  said  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy  7" — "  Oh, 
not  at  all,"  replied  the  editor,  colouring  np  a  little.  I  found 
that"  several  of  these  papers  devoted  a  pretty  fair  jwrtion 
of  their  space  to  such  articles  as  funny  monkey  stones,  and 
descriptions  of  rat-trap  and  cow-toil-holder  patents  ;  but  for 
anything  of  so  very  little  importance  as  that  which  referred 
to  John  Bunyan,  they  conld  afford  no  room  whatever.  Who 
cared  to  know  who  John  Bunyan  was  ?  What  purpose  conld 
it  serve  ?  Who  would  be  benefited  by  it  ?  But  lunny  mon- 
key stories  are  pleasant  reading ;  every  housewife  should 
know  how  to  keep  down  her  rats  ;  and  every  farmer  should 
be  tought  how  to  keep  his  cows'  tails  from  whisking  their 
milk  in  his  lace,  while  it  is  being  drawn  into  the  pail.  Not 
succeeding  with  the  religions  papers,  I  found  espresaion  to 
my  sentiments  in  one  of  the  "  ungodly  weeklies,  which  de- 
Toto  their  columns  to  rats,  monkeys,  and  cows,  and  a  little 
to  mankind  ;  and  there  I  found  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
Banyan.  I^t  it  not  be  said,  in  after  times,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  allowed  themselves  to  be  friglitened  by 
a  scare-crow,  or  put  to  flight  by  the  shake  of  a  rag. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  native-born  quarrelsomeness  of  dis- 
position abont  "  folk,"  and  things  in  general,  which  charac- 
terizes Scottish  people,  will  prove  a  bar  to  the  Gipsies  own* 
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ing  tbemselves  np  in  Scotland.  Qo  into  any  Scottish  vill^e 
you  like,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  which  ihe  inhabitfiDts 
entertain  for  each  other,  and  you  will  find  that  such  a  one 
is  a  "  poor  grocer  body  ;"  that  another  belongs  to  a  "  shoe- 
maker pack,"  "another  to  a  "  taU«-  pack,"  another  to  a  "cadger 
pack,"  another  to  a  "  collier  pack,"  and  another  to  a  "  low 
Tinkler  pack  ;"  another  to  a  "  bad  neat,"  and  another  to  a 
"  very  bad  nest."  And  it  is  pretty  mnch  the  same  with  the 
better  classes.  Now,  how  could  the  Qipey  tribe  live  amid 
such  elements,  if  it  did  not  keep  eyerytbing  connected  with 
itself  hidden  from  all  the  other  "  packs"  surrounding  it  7 
And  is  it  consonant  with  reason  to  say,  that  a  Scotohman 
should  be  rated  as  standing  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  various 
"  packs"  and  "  nests,"  simply  because  he  has  Gipsy  blood 
in  his  veins  ?  Yet,  I  meet  with  Scotchmen  in  the  New 
World,  who  espress  such  a  feeling  towards  the  Gipsies, 
This  quarrelling  about  "  folk"  reigns  supreme  in  Scotland  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  brought  with  the  people  to  Am- 
erica. It  is  inherent  in  them  to  be  personal  and  intolerant, 
among  themselves,  and  to  talk  of,  and  sneer  at,  each  other, 
and  "  cast  up  things."  In  that  respect,  a  community  of 
Scotoh  people  presents  a  peculiarity  of  mental  feelingthat 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  one  of  any  other  people.  When 
they  come  together,  in  social  intercourse,  there  is  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  a  hearty,  if  not  a  boisterous.  Sow  of  feeling, 
and,  if  the  bottle  contributes  to  the  entertainment,  a  foam 
upon  the  surface  ;  but  the  under-tow  and  ground-swell  are 
frequently  long  in  subsiding.  Even  in  America,  where  they 
are  reputed  to  have  the  ^anishness  of  Jews,  we  will  find 
within  their  respective  circles,  more  heart-burnings,  jealous- 
ies, envyings,  and  quarrellings,  (but  little  or  no  Irish  fightr 
ing,  for  they  are  rather  given  to  "  taking  care  of  their 
characters,")  than  is  to  be  found  among  almost  any  other 
people.  At  the  beat,  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  armed 
truce  always  to  be  found  existing  among  them.  Still,  all 
tliat  is  not  known  to  people  outside  of  these  circles  ;  for 
tliose  within  them  are  animated  by  a  common  national 
sentiment,  which  leads  them  to  conceal  such  feelings  from 
others,  so  as  to  "uphold  the  credit  of  their  country,"  wLere- 
ever  they  go.  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  tho  Gip- 
sies heartily  acknowledged  among  such  elements  a.*;  equals ; 
ibr  it  n^ukes  many  a  native  Scot  wild,  to  tell  liim  that  thoro 
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arc  Scottish  Qipsies  as  good,  if  not  better,  men  than  he  is, 
or  any  kith  or  kin  that  belongs  to  him. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  the  Scottish  gentleman — the  gentleman 
by  birth,  rearing,  education,  mind,  or  mannetB — who  will  be 
uackwnrd  to  asgiat  in  raising  up,  aoddignitying,  the  name  oC 
Gipar.  No  ;  it  vill  be  the  low-minded  and  ignorant  Scots  ; 
people  who  are  always  either  fawning  npon,  or  sneering  at, 
those  above  them,  or  trampling,  or  attempting  to  trample, 
upon  those  below  them.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  that  class 
wnich  Lord  Jeffrey  descril)es  as  "  miviug  a  double  allow-  ■ 
ance  of  selfishness,  with  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry  and  con- 
ceit," and  some  of  the  "  but  and  ben  gentry,  who  will  sneer 
most  at  the  word  Gipsy.  It  is  the  flunkey,  who  lives  and 
bri  ngs  up  bis  family  upon  the  cast-off  clothes  and  broken 
victiials  of  others,  and  but  for  whom  such  things  would  find 
their  way  to  die  n^-basket  and  the  pigs  ;  'tis  he  and  his 
chil  dren  who  are  too  often  the  most  diflScnIt  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  descent,  and  the  most  likely  to  perpetuate  the 
prejudice  against  the  Gipsy  tribe. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
Scotchmen  in  America  towards  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  such  aa 
they  are  represented  in  these  pages  ;  and  I  find  that,  among 
the  really  educated  and  liberally  brought  up  classes,  there 
are  not  to  be  discovered  those  prejudices  against  them,  that 
are  expressed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  those  from 
couutiy  places.  It  is  natural  for  the  former  kind  of  people 
to  take  the  most  liberal  view  of  a  question  like  the  present ; 
for  they  are,  in  a  measure,  satisfied  with  their  position  in 
life ;  while,  with  the  lower  classes,  it  is  a  feeling  of  restless 
discontentment  that  leads  them  to  strive  to  get  some  one 
under  them.  No  one  would  seem  to  like  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  any  society ;  and  nowhere  less  so  than  in  Scotland.  A 
good  education  and  up-bringing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  likewise  give  a  person  a  more  liberal  cast  of  mind, 
wherewith  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Gip- 
bies  ;  and  it  is  upon  such  that  I  would  mainly  rely  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  np  the  name  of  Gip^.  Among  the  lower 
classes  of  my  own  countrymen,  I  tod  individuals  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  esteeming  the  Gipsies,  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  they  bear,  and  tae  positions  they 
occupy  in  life  ;  but  they  are  exceptions  to  tlie  clasaee  to 
which  they  belong.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  Scot 
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tiie  most  difficult  to  bre^  in  to  entcrtaiuing  a  propor  feel- 
ing npon  the  Butject  of  tlie  Gipsies  : 

B7  birth,  he  is  a  child  of  that  dependent  class  that  getR  a 
dne  share  of  the  broken  victuals  and  cast-o£E  clothes  of  other 
people.  His  parents  are  decent  and  honest  enough  people, 
but  very  conceited  and  self-sufScient,  Any  person  in  the 
shape  of  a  mechanic,  a  labourer,  or  a  peasant,  appears  as 
nobody  to  them  ;  although,  in  independence,  and  even  cir- 
cumstances, th^  are  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a  peasant. 
The  "  oldest  baim"  takes  his  departure  for  the  New  World, 
"  with  the  firm  determination  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  is 
a  man,"  and  "  teach  the  Yankees  something."  Tlie  first 
thing  be  does  to  "  show  the  world  that  he  is  a  man,"  is  to 
sneer,  behave  rudely,  and  attempt  to  pick  quarrels  with  a 
better  class  of  bis  own  countrymen,  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Providence  has  not  been  ovei^indulgent 
with  him  in  the  matters  of  perceptors  or  reflectors  ;  for,  what 
little  he  knows,  he  has  acquired  in  the  manner  that  chickens 
pick  up  their  food,  when  it  is  placed  before  them.  But  he  has 
been  gifted  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  self-conceit,  which 
nothing  can  break  down  in  him,  however  much  it  may  bo 
abashed  for  the  moment.  No  one  boasta  more  of  his  "  fami- 
ly," to  those  who  do  not  know  who  his  family  are,  althongh 
his  family  were  brought  up  in  a  cage,  and  so  small  a  cage. 
that  some  of  them  must  have  roosted  on  the  spars  overhf^ 
at  night.  No  one  is  more  independent,  none  more  patriotic  ; 
no  one  boasta  more  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Burns  and  Scott, 
and  all  the  worthies ;  to  him  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
like  "  auhl  Scotland  yet;"  no  one  glories  more  in  "  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  Scot ;"  and  none's  face  burns  with  more  im- 
portance in  upholding,  unchallenged,  what  he  claims  to  be 
his  character ;  yet  the  individual  is  a  compound  of  conceit 
and  selfishness,  meanness  and  sordidness,  and  is  estimated, 
wherever  he  goes,  as  a  "  perfect  sweep."  Although  no  one 
is  more  given  to  toasting,  "  Brithers  a  the  world  o  er,"  and, 
"  A  man^  a  man  for  a'  that,"  yet  speak  of  the  Gipsies  to  him, 
and  he  exclaims  :  "  Thank  God  I  there's  no  a  drap  o 
Gipsy  blood  in  me  ;  no  one  drap  o't  1"  Not  only  is  he  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  sutyect,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  hear 
the  word  Gipsy  mentioned.  Id  short,  he  turns  up  his  nose 
at  the  subject,  and  howls  like  a  dog.* 
*  It  is  iolcrMUog  U>  compare  this  fBeliog  with  Uiit  of  the  lowen  Olds' 
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It  is  the  better  kind  of  Scottish  people,  in  ■whatever  sphere 
of  life  tiey  are  to  be  found,  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  m  raising  up  and  dignifying  the  word  Gipsy. 
This  peculiar  family  of  mankind  has  been  fnlly  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half  in  the  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it 
should  be  acknowledged,  in  some  form  or  other  ;  high  time, 
certainly,  that  we  should  know  something  about  it.  To  an 
intelligent  people  it  must  appear  utterly  ridiculons  that  a 
prejudice  is  to  be  entertained  against  any  Scotchman,  -with- 
out knowing  who  that  Scotchman  is,  merely  on  account  of 
his  blood,  sior  will  any  intelligent  Scotchman,  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  be  apt  to  say  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  subject  of  the  Giieies  ;  or  that  they  cease  to 
be  Gipsies  by  leaving  the  tent,  or  by  a  change  of  character 
or  habits,  or  by  their  blood  getting  mixed.  It  will  not  do 
for  ^uy  one  to  snap  at  the  heels  of  this  question  :  he  must 
look  at  it  steadily,  and  approach  it  with  a  clear  head,  a  firm 
hand,  and  a  Christian  heart,  and  remove  this  stigma  that  has 
been  allowed  to  attach  to  his  country.  No  one  in  particu- 
lar can  be  blamed  for  the  position  which  the  Gipsies  occupy 
in  the  country  :  letby-gones  be  by-gones  ;  let  us  look  to  the 
future  for  that  expression  of  opinion  which  the  subject  calls 
for.  This  much  I  feel  satisfied  of,  that  if  the  Gipsy  subject 
is  properly  handled,  it  would  result  in  the  name  becoming  as 
much  an  object  of  respect  and  attachment  in  many  of  the 
race,  as  it  is  now  considered  a  reproach  in  others.  There 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  name,  and  nothing  neces- 
earily  low  or  vulgar  associated  with  it ;  although  there  is 
much  that  is  wild  and  barbarous  connected  with  the  descent, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  descent  of  all  original  tribes.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  a  part  of  the  race,  we  still  find 
much  that  is  wild,  and  barbarous,  and  roguish. 

The  latter  part  of  the  G'vpsf  nation,  whether  settled  or 
itinerant,  must  be  reached  indirectly,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  bceu  given  ;  for  it  does  not  serve  much  purpose  to 
interfere  too  directly  with  them,  as  Gipsies.  We  should 
bring  a  reflective  innnence  to  bear  npon  them,  by  holding 
up  tu  their  observation,  some  of  their  own  race  in  respect- 
able positions  in  life,  and  respected  by  the  world,  as  men, 

of  Spaniards,  as  described  bv  Hr  Borrow.  "The  oatcaat  of  the  priioD  and 
the  prctu/io,  who  calls  hinHdf  Spaniard,  Tonldfeel  iaaDltodbybaUigtenned 
Qitaaa,  and  would  thank  Qod  Uut  be  li  not."    Fagt  BBS. 

"'  .__.„  Google 
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though  not  known  to  be  Gipsiee.  I  could  propose  no  better 
plan  to  be  adopted,  witii  some  of  these  people,  than  to  gire 
them  a  copy  of  the  present  work,  along  -with  tbe  Pilgnm's 
Progress,  containing  a  short  acconnt  of  the  Gip^es,  and  a 
Gipsy's  encampment  for  a  frontispiece.  The  worid  may 
well  believe  that  the  Gipsies  wosld  read  both  of  them,  and 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  for,  as  a 
race,  they  are  exceedingly  vain  abont  anything  connected 
with  themselreB.  Said  I  to  some  English  Gipsies  :  "  Ton 
are  the  vainest  peorie  in  the  world  ;  you  think  a  vast  deal 
of  yowselves."  "  There  is  good  reason  for  tiat,"  they  re- 
plied ;  "  if  we  do  not  think  something  of  ourselr^,  there 
are  no  others  to  do  it  for  hb."  Now  since  John  Banyan  has 
become  so  famons  throughoot  the  world,  and  so  honoured  by 
aJl  sects  and  parties,  what  an  inimitable  instmraent  Pkiti- 
dence  has  placed  in  our  hands  wherewi^  to  raise  np  'Sbn 
name  of  Gipsy  !  Throngh  him  we  can  touch  the  heart  of 
Cbnsteiulom  I  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
hxnd  has,  or  at  least  had,  a  mission  among  the  itinerant 
Scottish  Gipsies.  In  addition  to  the  means  adopted  by  this 
mission,  to  improve  these  Gipsies,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
such  steps  as  I  have  suggested,  so  as  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
Gipsy.  For,  in  this  way,  the  Gipries,  of  all  clashes,  wonld 
see  that  they  are  not  outcasts  ;  but  that  the  prgndices  which 
people  entertain  for  them  are  applicable  to  their  ways  of 
life,  only,  and  not  to  their  blood  or  descent,  tribe  or  language. 
Their  hearts  would  then  become  more  eaEnly  touched,  their 
affections  more  really  secured  ;  and  the  attempt  made  to 
improve  them  would  have  a  mnch  better  ehance  of  being 
successful.  A  little  judgment  is  necessayy  in  ctrndueting  an 
intercourse  with  the  wild  Gipsy,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
Gipsy ;  it  is  very  advisable  to  speak  well  of  "  the  blood," 
and  never  to  confound  the  race  with  the  ctrnduet  of  part  of 
it.  There  is  hardly  anythin(f  that  can  give  a  poor  Gqwy 
greater  ^eaeore  than  to  tell  him  somethingabout  his  people, 
and  parucularly  sbonld  th^  be  in  a  rei^iectal:^  poation  in 
life,  and  be  attached  to  their  nation.  It  serves  no  great 
purpose  to  appear  too  setiouB  with  sudi  a  person,  for  that 
soon  tires  him.  It  is  much  bettor  to  keep  him  a  littfe  bnoy- 
aot  and  cheerful,  with  anecdotes  and  stcaies,  for  ^lat  is  his 
natural  character ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  occasiooat  op- 
portunities, to  slip  ii  advices  that  are  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
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What  18  called  long-facedncBS  is  aiiirelj  tiirowii  aw4y  aptjQ 
A  Gipsy  of  this  kind. 

I  am  Very  much  ioeliHed  to  believe  that  a  Oipsy,  veil  op 
in  the  scale  of  Scottish  societf,  exp^cncea,  in  one  respect, 
nearly  the  same  feelings  in  coming  in  contact  with  a  wild 
Gipsy,  that  are  pecnliar  to  any  other  perstn.  These  are  of 
a  very  singnlar  nature.  Ai  uest,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  go-] 
ing  into  the  lair  of  &  wild  animal,  or  putting  our  finger  intol 
a  snake's  mouth  ;  eat^  Ib  the  result  of  the  prejndice  in  which. 
we  have  been  reared  fron  infancy ;  but  these  feelings  be- ' 
come  greatly  modified  as  we  get  accustomed  to  the  people. 
The  world  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  fairly  contem- 
plating any  othCT  kind  of  Gipsy ;  hence  the  extreme  fffcju- 
dice  against  the  name.  But  when  ve  get  accustomed  to 
meet  with  other  kinds  of  Gipeiea,  and  have  associations 
with  them,  the  feeling  of  pr^udice  chuiges  to  that  of  de- 
cided interest  and  attachmeat.  I  have  met  with  various 
Scottish  Gipsies  of  t^  female  sex,  in  America,  fuid,  unong 
others,  one  who  could  sit  any  day  for  an  ideal  likeness  of  the 
mother  of  Boras.     She  takes  fitUe  of  the  Gipsy  in  her  ap- 

Crance.  There  is  another,  tf^ing  greatly  aiW  the  GipHy, 
n  in  Scotland,  and  reared  in  America  ;  a  very  fine  moth- 
erly person,  indeed.  I  cannot,  at  the  present  stage  of  mat^ 
tors,  mention  the  word  Gipsy  to  her,  but  I  know  very  well 
that  she  is  a  Gipey.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  feeling  of 
{u^udiee  for  the  w<ffd  Gipsy  to  wearofi',  when  contempla- 
ting even  a  pairaable  kind  of  Gipsy.  That  object  would  bo 
much  more  oi^y  attained,  were  the  people  to  own  "  the 
blood,"  unreservedly  and  dieerfnliy ;  for  the  very  reserve, 
to  a  great  extent,  creates,  at  least  keeps  alive,  the  prejudice. 
But  that  caonot  well  take  place  till  the  word  "  Gipsy"  bears 
the  signification  of  gentlemuD,  k  some  of  the  race,  as  it  does 
of  vagabond,  in  others. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  still  ask  :  "  What  is  a  Gipsy, , 
after  all  t}»t  hae  been  said  upon  tlie  sal^t?  Sioce  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  question  of  colour  of  face,  or  hair,  or  eyes, 
or  of  ta^eed,  or  character,  or  of  any  Outward  thifi^  by  which 
a  human  being  can  be  distinguished ;  what  is  it  uiat  con- 
stitntes  a  Gipsy  ?"  And  I  reply  :  "  I<et  thran  read  this  work 
through,  and  thoroughly  digest  all  its  principles,  and  ihey 
can/eel  what  a  Gipsy  is,  should  they  siumlde  upon  one,  it 
may  be,  in  their  own  sphere  of  life,  and  hear  him,  or  her. 
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admit  the  fact,  and  speak  unreservedly  of  it.  They  vill  then 
feel  their  minds  nibbing  against  the  Gipsy  mind,  their  spir- 
its communing  with  tlie  Gipsy  spirit,  and  experience  a  pecu- 
liar mental  galvanic  shock,  which  they  never  felt  before."* 
It  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  Gipsy  Bonl  may  not  exist 
at  the  present  day,  for  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the 
tribe,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  always  remains  Gipsy, 
cross  it  out  to  the  last  drop  of  the  origmal  blood  ;  for  where 
that  drop  goes,  the  Gipsy  sonl  accompanies  it.t 

It  is  the  Christian  who  should  be  the  most  ready  to  take 
up  and  do  justice  to  this  subject ;  for  he  will  find  in  it  a 
very  singular  work  of  Providence — the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  man.  In  Europe,  the  race  has  ex- 
isted, in  an  unacknowledged  state,  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  the  Jews  dwelt  in  Egypt.  And  it  is  time  that  it 
should  be  introduced  to  the  family  of  mankind,  in  its  aspect 
of  liistorical  development ;  embracing,  as  in  Scotland,  mem- 
bers ranging  from  what  is  popularly  understood  to  be  Gip- 
sies, to  those  filling  the  first  positions  in  Christian  and  social 


of  tn 

then  posaessra  puts  him  in  auch  a  position,  that  be  appraiiiiiatea  to  being 
one  of  the  trib«,  blmself  ;  that  la,  if  ftU  that  is  contained  theraa  be  known 
to  bim  and  the  tribe,  onlji,  it  would  eoable  him  to  pass  curreDt,  in  certun 
olrdea  of  Oipsjdom,  as  one  of  tbemaelves. 

f  There  is  a  point  which  I  have  not  explained  so  fnllj  as  I  mi^t  have 
done,  and  It  is  this :  "  Is  any  of  ths  blood  aitr  latl  f  that  la,  does  It  <wr 
eeiue  to  be  Oiptjf,  in  knowledge  and  Csetiiig  f  That  is  a  qneation  not  eaailj 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  were  it  only  for  this  reason  :  how  can  it  ever 
be  aecert^ed  that  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  being  GIpaiea  become 
lost!  Let  nsaoppoae  that  a  couple  of  QipsiealeBTB  Gn^&nd.  and  aettle  in 
America,  and  that  they  never  come  in  contact  vpith  any  of  their  race,  and 
that  their  children  never  learn  anything  of  the  matter  ^m  any  quarter. 
(Page  41S.)  In  auch  an  extreme,  I  may  say,  ench  on  mmatural,  case, 
the  children  would  not  be  Glpaies,  but,  if  bom  m  America,  ordinary  Amer. 
icans.  The  onlv  way  in  which  the  GipBf  blood— -that  is,  the  Gipsy  feeling 
— oan  poaaibly  be  lost,  is  by  a  Qipsy,  Oi  man  especially,)  marrying  wi  ordi- 
nary Dative,  (page  8B1,)  and  the  children  never  learning  of  the  circnm- 
stance.  But,  aa  I  have  said  before,  how  is  that  ever  to  be  ascertaiaedT 
The  qneatioa  might  be  settled  in  1Mb  way:  Let  the  relatives  of  the  G^y 
Interrogate  the  iasne,  and  if  it  answers,  truly,  that  it  knows  nothing  td  the 
Oipay  connexion,  and  never  baa  its  curioaity  in  the  matter  excited,  it  holds, 
beyond  dispute,  that  "  the  blood"  has  been  loat  to  the  tribe.  For  any  loaa 
the  tribe  may  sustain,  in  that  way,  it  g^na,  in  an  ample  degree,  fay  draw- 
n  the  blood  of  the  oaUve  race,  and  transmuting  it  5ib>  that  of  K* 
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Eoeiety,  After  perusing  the  present  work,  the  reader  will 
naturally  pass  on  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
he  will  perceive  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  miracle  by  which 
the  Jews  have  existed  since  the  dispersion,  it  would  have 
been  a  miraele  had  they  been  lost  among  the  families  of  man- 
kind. It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  Christian  to  know  that ' 
the  Jews  now  exist,  and  that  they  have  fulfilled,  and  will 
yet  fulfill,  the  prophecies  that  have  been  delivered  in  regard 
to  them,  without  holding  that  any  miracle  has  been  wrought 
for  that  end.  A  Christian  ought  to  be  more  considerate  in 
his  estimate  of  what  a  miracle  is  ;  he  ought  to  know  that  a 
miracle  is  something  that  is  contrary  to  natural  laws  ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  since  tbe  dispersion,  is  in 
exact  harmony  with  every  natural  law.  He  should  not  main 
tain  that  it  is  a  miracle,  for  nothing  having  the  decent 
appearance  of  an  argument  can  be  advanced  in  support 
of  any  such  theory ;  and  far  less  should  he,  with  his  eyes 
open,  do  what  the  writer  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  al- 
luded to,  (page  459,)  did,  with  his  shut — gamble  away 
botli  law  and  gospel.*  He  might  give  his  attention, 
however,  to  a  pn^hecy  of  Moses,  quoted  by  St  Paul,  in 
Eom.  X.  19,  from  Deut.  sxxii.  21,  wherein  it  is  said  of  the 
Jews  :  "  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are 
DO  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you ;"  and 
lend  his  assistance  towards  its  fulfillmeQt.+    The  subject 

■  It  -vts  the  nntare  of  man.  In  ancient  times,  aa  it  ig  yrVk.  the  heathea 
to-day,  to  vmrihip  what  could  not  bs  understood  ;  while  mode™  civiiiia- 
tion  seems  to  attribute  auch  phenomena  \t>  miractei.  It  is  eren  presamp- 
tDona  to  have  recouraa  to  auch  an  alternBdve,  for  the  enquirer  may  ba  de- 
ficient in  the  intellect  necessitry  to  prosecute  such  inveatigatioQa,  or  he  may 
DOt  be  in  posseaaion  at  sniScient  data.  If  the  European  will,  for  eiample, 
ask  himaelf,  latly ;  what  is  the  idea  which  be  has  of  a  Glpey  ?  2ndly: 
what  are  the  feelings  which  he  entertaina  for  hlra  personally  1  And  3dly : 
what  must  be  the  ruBponse  of  the  Gipay  ta  the  sentimenta  of  the  other  ? 
lie  caouot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  race  should  "  marry 
UDong  themselves,"  and  that,  "  let  them  be  in  whatever  sitnatioo  of  Uie 
they  may,  they  all"  shonld  "  stick  to  each  other,"    (I'ags  3611.) 

\  Viewing  the  Gipaiea  aa  they  are  described  in  this  work,  and  contraaling 
their  history  with  Uiatof  the  nations  of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Jews 
in  parUcuIar,  andcondilering  that  they  have  no  religion  pecnliar  to  Ihem- 
Belvea,  yet  are  acattered  among,  and  worked  into,  all  nations,  but  not  ac- 
tnowleoged  by,  or  eren  known  to,  others,  we  may,  with  the  ntmoet 
propriety,  call  tbom,  in  the  langaage  of  the  prophet,  "nopoopla,"  and  a  "fool. 
liHi  nation ,-"  yet  by  no  meana  a  nation  of  fools,  but  rather  more  roguea  than 
fools.    Of  aU  the  ways  In  which  the  Gipaiea  luTe  hoaxed  other  people,  the 
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of  the  Clipsies  in  cert^nlf  calcnlatad  to  do  all  that  the 
iwophet  said  would  happen  to  the  Jews ;  if  Christiaiis  will 
only  do  their  duty  to  them,  and,  by  playing  them  off  aguoat 
the  Jews,  proiJafce  and  aaiger  Israel  iseyond  measure.  That 
the  Jews  have  existed,  i\am  the  dispersion,  by  the  Provi- 
.  deuce  of  God,  is  what  can  be  said  or  any  other  people,  and 
I  more  espedally  of  the  Gipsies  for  the  last  four  centuries 
I  and  a  half  in  Europe.  It  is  as  natural  for  the  Gipsies  b) 
\  exist  in  their  ecattered  Btate,  as  for  other  nations  bj  the  lave 
that  preserve  their  identity ;  and  altJiough  their  history  may 
be  termed  remarkable,  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  miracn- 
loos,  notwithstanding  the  Buperstitious  ideas  hold  by  many 
of  the  Oipsies  on  that  head,  in  common  with  the  Jews  re- 
garding taieir  history.  A  thousand  years  hence  the  Gipaes 
wUl  bo  found  existing  in  the  world  ;  for,  as  a  people,  they 
cannot  die  out ;  and  5ie  very  want  of  a  reli^on  pa:nUar  to 
themselves  is  one  of  the  me^a  that  will  contribute  to  that 
end.*  It  is  tt^  ChriBtian  who  ^ouhl  endeavoor  to  have 
the  prejudice  against  Uie  name  of  Gipsy  remoyed,  so  that 
eveiy  one  of  the  race  ^ould  freely  own  his  blood  to  the 
other,  and  make  it  the  basis  pf  a  kindly  feeling,  and  a  bond 
of  brotherhood,  all  around  the  world. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  Gipsies, 
and  more  especially  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  I  wish  them  to 
believe,  (what  they,  indeed,  believe  abeady,)that  their  blood 
and  descent  are  good  enough ;  and  that  Providence  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  loi^  upon  both  with  as  much  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  as  He  does  on  any  other  blood  and 
desoent.  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  "behave  them- 
selves ;"  for,  after  all,  it  is  behaviour  that  makes  the  nan. 
By  all  means  "stick  to  the  ship,"  but  sail  her  as  an  honour- 
able merchantman.  They  need  not  be  afraid  at  being  dis- 
covered to  be  Gipsice ;  they  should  feel  as  much  assured 
on  the  subject  now,  as  before  the  publication  of  this  work, 
uid  never  entertam  the  least  misgiving  on  that  score.    They 

tnumer  in  which  t^ej  b*r»  miuiaged  (o  llirow  Mromid  themHelvas  a  mom 
of  their  Do<i-«iiB(«no«  to  the  mvidH  <i  othen,  ia  the  moat  remorkabla^ 

•  ThB  prsjadice  irf  their  feUaw-Ofeatnraa  U  »  flaffioientiy  potent  causa. 
In  itself,  to  preaerre  the  idenUty  of  the  Gipsy  tritw  in  the  world.  Jt  hat 
made  it  to  reienible  *a  eaaeiice,  hermetioBllv  sealed.    Keep  it  in  Qiat  poai- 

tion.   (Hkd  it  r---'-   "-   '-■- "" ^-^-■-^-:•      .--. ...... 

ve«al  coobMai 

t)ie  ffii|Toiuuiing''eWiieol«. 
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Till  have  an  occasion  to  cnltivate  a,  proper  degree  of  confi- 
deocc  in  respect  to  themselves,  imd  be  so  prepared  as  never 
to  commit  themselves,  if  they  wish  not  to  bo  known  as  Gip- 
sies. I  know  there  are  few  people  who  have  nerve  enough 
Eio  to  deport  themselves,  as  to  prevent  moral  detection,  who 
have  committed  murder,  when  they  are  conironted  with  the 
objects  of  it ;  but  if  the  individuals  are  perfectly  satisfied 
of  there  being  no  evidence  against  them,  they  may  confi- 
dently assume  an  appearance  of  innocence.  It  is  so  with 
the  Gipsies  in  settled  life,  as  to  Uieir  being  Gipsies.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  their  blood  is  so  much  mixed  as  almost  to 
defy  detection  ;  although,  for  the  future,  some  of  them  will 
be  very  apt  to  look  at  themselves  in  their  mirrors,  to  see 
■whether  mere  is  much  of  the  "  black  de'il"  in  their  faces. 
But  it  rests  with  themselves  to  escape  detection,  and  par- 
ticularly so  as  regards  the  &ur,  brown,  and  red  Gipsies. 

I  may  also  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  Church, 
and  people  generally.  It  says  little  for  them,  that,  although 
two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Bunyan's  time,  no  one  has 
acknowledged  him.  It  surely  might  have  occurred  to  them 
to  ask,  \s(Ly  :  What  was  that  particular  family,  or  tribe,  of 
which  Banyan  said  he  was  a  member  ?  Stmmj/  :  Who  aro 
the  tinkers?  Zdly  :  What  was  the  meaning  of  BunyEin  en- 
tertaining so  much  solicitude,  and  undergo!^  so  much 
trouble,  to  ascertain  whether  he,  (a  common  Englishman, 
forsooth  I)  was  a  Jew,  or  not?  itJdy :,  Was  John  Banyan 
a  Gipsy  7  Let  my  reader  reply  to  these  questions,  like  a 
nan  of  honour.  A.ye  or  nay,  was  John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy  ? 
"  He  was  a  Gipsy." 

In  modem  times  people  will  preach  the  gospel  "  around 
about  lUyricum,"  compass  sea  and  land,  and  penetrate 
every  continent,  to  bring  home  Christian  trophies  ;  while  in 
Bunyan  they  have  a  trophy — a  real  case  of  "  grace  abound- 
ing ;"  and  yet  no  one  has  acknowledged  him,  although  his 
fame  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  pyramids,  John  Bunyan  was 
evidently  a  man  who  was  raised  up  by  God  for  some  great 
purposes.  One  of  these  purposes  he  has  served,  and  will 
yet  serve  ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  enquire  what  further  pur- 
pose he  is  destined  to  serve.  It  is  showing  a  poor  respect 
for  Bunyan's  memory,  to  deny  bim  his  nationality,  to  rob 
him  of  bis  birth-right,  and  attempt  to  make  him  out  to  have 
been  that  which  he  positively  was  not.    To  gratify  their 
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own  prejudices,  people  would  degrade  the  illustrious  dreamer, 
^m  being  this  great  original,  into  being  the  off-scourings 
of  all  England.  People  imagine  that  they  would  degrade 
Bunyan  by  saying  that  he  was  a  Gipsy,  They  degrade 
themselves  who  do  not  believe  he  was  a  Gipsy  ;  they  doubly 
degrade  themselves  who  deny  it  Jew8  may  well  taunt 
Christians  in  the  matter  of  evidences,  and  that  on  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  affecting  no  one's  interests,  temporal  or  eter- 
nal, and  ns  clear  as  the  sun  at  mid-day;  for  by  Bunyan's 
own  showing  he  was  a  Gipsy ;  but  if  any  further  evidence 
was  wanted,  how  easily  could  it  not  have  been  collected,  any 
time  during  the  last  two  hundred  years ! 

I  have  hitherto  got  the  "  cold  shoulder"  from  the  organs 
of  most  of  the  religious  denominations  on  this  subject :  time 
will  show  whether  it  is  always  to  be  so.  The  Church  should 
know  what  is  its  mission :  it  rests  on  evidenca  itself,  and  it 
shoul'd  bo  the  first  to  follow  out  its  own  principles.  It 
should  fight  its  own  battles,  and  give  the  enemy  no  occasion 
to  speak  reproachfully  of  it.  In  approaching  this  subject,  it 
would  be  well  to  do  it  cheerfully,  and  gracefully,  and  man- 
fully, and  not  as  if  the  person  were  dragged  to  it,  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck.  No  one  need  imagine  that  by  keep- 
ing quiet,  this  matter  will  blow  over.  For  the  Gipsy  race 
cannot  die  out ;  nor  is  this  work  likely  to  die  out  soon  ;  for 
unless  it  is  superseded  by  some  other,  it  will  come  up  cen- 
turies hence,  to  judge  the  present  generation  on  the  Gipsy 
question.  May  such  as  have  written  on  the  great  dreamer 
never  lift  up  their  heads,  may  his  works  turn  to  hot  coals  in 
their  fingers,  may  their  memories  be  outlawed,  if  they  allow 
this  unchristian,  this  unmanly,  this  silly,  this  childish,  preju- 
dice of  caste  to  prevent  them  from  doing  justice  to  their 
hero.  Nor  need  any  one  utter  a  murmur  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  prefaced  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  Gipsies,  with  aGipsy's  camp  for  a  frontispiece.  Such  a  feel- 
ing may  be  expressed  by  boors,  snobs,  and  counterfeit  relig- 
ionists ;  but  better  things  are  toboexpected  fromother  people. 

Let  the  reader  now  pause,  and  reflect  upon  the  prejudioo 
of  caste  that  exists  against  the  name  of  Gipsy,  ano  ho  will 
fully  realize  how  it  is  that  wc  should  know  so  little  about 
tlie  Gipsies,  and  why  it  is  that  the  Gipsies,  as  they  leave 
the  tent,  should  hide  their  nationality  fi-om  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  "  stick  to  each  other." 
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In  bringing  this  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies  to  a  close,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  some  of  the  critics. 
In  the  first  place,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  svinect  is 
worthy  of  a  criticism  the  most  disinterested  and  proionnd. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  pnblication  of  the  work  places  me 
in  a  position  antagonistic  alike  to  authors  and  critics  vho 
have  written  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  prejudices  of 
mankind  generally.  If  critics  call  in  question  any  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  production,  they  must  give  their 
authorities  ;  if  they  controvert  any  of  we  principles,  they 
must  give  their  reasons.  It  will  not  do  to  play  the  ostrich 
instead  of  the  critic.  For  as  the  ostrich  is  said  to  hide  its 
head  in  the  sand,  or  in  a  bush,  or,  it  may  be,  under  its  wing, 
and  imagine  that  because  it  sees  no  one,  so  no  one  sees  it ; 
BO  there  are  people,  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  who  will  not 
only  imagine,  but  assert,  that  becanse  they  know  nothing  of 
a  thing,  or  because  they  do  not  understand  it,  therefore,  the 
thing  itself  does  not  exist.-  This  was  the  way  in  which 
Bruce's  tra\ela  in  Africa  were  received.  Bat  we  are  not 
living  in  those  times.  Procedure  such  as  that  described,  ia 
playing  the  ostrich,  not  the  critic.  I  refer  more  particularly, 
however,  to  what  is  contained  in  this  Disquisition.  Taking 
the  work  all  throngh,  I  think  there  are  sufficient  materials 
contained  in  it,  to  enable  the  critics  to  settle  the  various 
questions  among  themselves. 

To  place  myself  in  a  position  a  little  independent  of  pub- 
lishers, (for  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  pablisber,) 
I  had  the  Introduction,  (pages  55-67),  printed,  and  circulated 
among  some  acquaintances  in  Canada,  for  subscribers,*  A 
copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  Scottish 
newspaper  editor,  in  a  small  community,  where  every  one 
knows  every  other's  business  nearly  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
where  all  abont  the  Prospectus  was  explained  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.     It  seems  to  have  frightened  and  en- 

■  The  MS.  of  this  work  has  nndergooe  many  vidsBitades,  Among  otiBTS, 
it  iQBj-  bo  mentioned  that,  in  the  Btote  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  anthor, 
it  was  twice  loet,  and  once  stolen ;  on  which  last  occasion  it  was  recovered, 
in  eipeaee  of  one  shilling  I  Then  the  original  copy,  in  its  present  form, 
'     ' CBsdidf    ■  ^ 


was  stolen,  and  never  recovered.  In  both  instances  did  that  happen  under 
circumstances  that  saoh  a  fata  was  most  nnlikely  to  befall  it  Then  a  copy 
of  it  was  BSLt  to  ScotlaDd,  and  never  acknowledged,  althoogh  I  am  in  hopes 
it  is  DOW  on  its  return,  afUr  ■  lapae  of  nearly  three  years;  in  which 
case,  I  will  be  more  fortunate  than  the  anthor,  who  gave  the  US.  to  an 
Individual  and  never  got,  aod  never  could  get,  it  back. 
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raged  tbe  editor  to  sucli  aa  extent,  that  I  eotMlaiD  little 
doubt  he  did  not  sleep  comfortably,  for  nights  in  successiiHi, 
on  finding  that  Buligect  brought  to  light  at  his  own  door, 
vhicb  has  been  considered,  by  some,  as  well-nigh  dead  and 
buried  long  ago.  He  imagines  the  ctrcoIatioB  of  the  Pro- 
epectoE  to  be  confined  preity  much  to  his  own  neighbourhood ; 
and  80  he  must  crush  the  honible  thiag  oat.  But  what  can 
he  say  about  it?  How  put  it  down  7  Acapital  idea  occurs 
■to  him  ;  ho  will  father  it  upon  Barmim  I  Let  the  reader 
glance  again  at  the  Introduction,  and  imagine  how  a  Scotch- 
man, weU  posted  up  on  Scotch  a^rs,  past  and  present, 
should  credit  Barnum  with  the  production.  He  heads  his 
criticism,  "  The  science  of  hambug/'  and,  in  some  long  and 
bitter  paragra[^B,  pitches  into  what  he  calls  American  liter- 
ary quackery ;  the  snbi^tance  of  which  is,  that  the  work 
represented  by  the  Prospectus,  is  a  rare  tit-bit  of  genuine, 
Barnumized,  Ammcan  humbug  I 

He  finds,  however,  that  he  has  gone  much  too  for  in  his 
description  of  the  Prospectus ;  so  he  comes  tumbling  down 
.  a  long  way  from  the  high  positaon  which  he  took  at  the  start, 
and  continues  :  "  Now,  we  do  not,  at  present,  venture  the 
assertion  that  tiie  forthooming  '  Scottish  Gipsies'  is  a  Yankee 
get-np,  a  mere  American  humbug ;  but  we  say  the  Pro^teot- 
us  savours  strongly  of  the  Bamuro  school ;  and  our  reasons 
for  80  saying  are  the  following ;  Firstiy:  It  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  literary  miracle,  that  a  Scottish  work  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  command  the  highest  commendations  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  should  be  pub- 
lished, first  of  all  in  AmCTica,  thirty  years  afterwards — pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  at  one  dollar,  in  a  book  of  400  rages. 
We  assert,  positively,  that  of  such  a  work  William  Black- 
wood, alone,  could  have  disposed  of  five  thousand  copies,  at 
double  the  proposed  price.  [He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
prices  of  books  in  the  two  countries.]  Seoondly :  There  is 
no  evidence  to  connect  Sir-  Walter  Scott's  note  to  Quentin 
Durward  with  Walter  Simson,  or  any  other  particular  indi- 
vidual ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  jingle  of  Professor 
Wilson,  and  the  other  allusions  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Thirdly :  There  is  neither  danger  nor  difBculty  in  writing 
anything  yon  please,  and  telling  the  public  it  is  an  extract 
of  a  private  letter  you  had  from  some  particular  man  of 
eminence,  thirty  years  ago,  provided  your  eminent  friend 
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has  been  maoj  rears  in  hi6  ^ve.  fiuch  a  iraud  is  not  easily 
detected.  Aiid  Fourthly  t  The  reason  assigned  for  publish- 
ing tbo  '  Scottish  Gipsies' is  lotallj;  npset  by 

the  simple  fact,  that  there  are  ■no  suck  people  in  exis^nce,  m 
go  far  OS  Scodavd  is  concerned.  [What  an  audacity  he  did- 
_  plays  here !  What  a  liberty  he  takes  with  the  Scotch  eotr 
'  tiers  in  his  aeighboaihood  I  He  is  evidently  afraid  that  he. 
has  eom  too  far  ;  bo  he  qualifies  what  he  has  said,  by  add- 
ing :]  There  are,  it  ia  true,  a  few  families  of  itinerant  tink- 
.ere,  or  Tinklers,  according  to  our  peculiar  vernacular,  who 
stroll  the  country,  aad  subsist  by  making  horn-spoons  and 
saoce-pans,  which  they  barter  wiQi  the  rural  peasantry,  for 
potatoes  and  other  eatables.  Th&y  are  generaUy  wild,  reck- 
less, and  diBhonest,  and  are  a  terror  to  children  and  old 
women.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  they  are  natives 
of  Ireland ;  and  were  uiy  person  idle  enough  to  brace  ^eir 
geneal'^y,  he  would  discover  that  their  ancestors,  not  more 
Uian  three  generations  back,  were  honest  brc^o-makers, 
pig-drovers,  or,  it  may  be,  members  of  some  more  elevated 
occupation.  [He  has  been  '  idle  enough'  to  give  ns  a  very 
odd  account  of  the  descent,  in  two  senses  of  Uie  word,  of 
^e  Irish  tinkering  G-ipsies  now  in  Scotland.]  The  writer 
of  these  remarks  is  well  acquainted  with  almost  the  whole 
Ijowlands,  and  a  portion  of  ihs  West  Highlands.  He  has 
been  iamiliar  witb  the  shires  of  Fife  ,and  Linlithgow,  with 
Annuidale,  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  tiie  other 
fobulonsly  reputed  hannts  of  tiie  Gipsies  [he  seems  to 
have  done  a  httle  trampitjg  in  his  time] ;  and  he  never  saw 
twenty  Scottish  TiTiJdera  in  his  whole  life,  nor  one  single  in- 
dividwd  corre^nding  to  the  description  we  have  received 
of  the  Gipsies.  [He  nas  told  us  who  the  Irish  Tinklera  in 
Scotland  were  originally,  but  does  not  venture  to  say  any- 
^ng  of  the  Scottish  ones.  He  will  not  admit  that  there 
is  a  Oipsy  in  ScoUand,  or  ever  has  been  ;  and  virtually 
denies  that  there  are  Gipsies  in  England  ;  for  he  continues  ij 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  character  is  the  hawkers  from 
the  Stafibrdshire  potteries,  who  are  found  living  in  tents  by 
the  way-eide,  throughout  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  five  northern  counties  of  England.  These  are  a  kind  of 
savages,  who  live  In  families,  strolling  the  country,  in  large 
Caravana,  consisting  freqaeatly  of  half  a  dozen  canva8-cov- 
ered  wagons  and  twice  Uiat  number  of  horses, 
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These  characters  often  cross  the  Border,  at  Langbolm  and 
Gretoa  Green,  and  infest  Annandale,  Roxbni^hshire,  Dum- 
fries-shire, and  the  Stewartry  of  Eirkcudbr^ht.  [He  will 
not  allude  to  the  tented  Gipsies  in  England.] 

"  These  two  classes  of  foreign  vagrants  [why  does  he  call 
them  foreign  vagrants  ?  why  not  say  Gipsies  ?]  which  we 
mention,  are  to  be  found,  occasionally,  in  certain  localities  of 
Scotland,  [still  nothing  said  of  the  Scottish  Tinlders,]  and 
are  to  be  found  as  a  dreaded,  dangerous  nuisance.  But  the 
idea  of  a  race  of  Scottish  Tinklers,  or  Scottish  Gipsies,  ex- 
isting as  a  distinct  and  separate  people,  possessing  a  native, 
independent  language,  and  peculiar  habits,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  bearing,  in  many  features  of  their  barbarous  cus- 
toms, and  outcast  destiny,  a  resemblance  to  the  vagabond 
Jews  ;  such  an  idea,  we  say,  has  as  little  foundation  in  fact, 
as  has  Swift's  story  of  the  Lilliputians,  or  the  romance  of 
GuyMannering  itself  1  [It  is  astonishing  what  he  would 
not  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  public.  Still,  he  is  evidently 
afraid  that  the  subject  will,  somehow  or  other,  bite  him ;  and, 
after  all  that  he  has  said,  he  concludes  :]  Still,  we  do  not, 
at  present,  assert  that  the  Prospectus  we  have  received  ia 
another  'cute  move  of  American  humbug  ;  but  we  do  say, 
-  if  there  is  a  James  Simson  in  existence,  who  possesses  sucli 
a  manuscript,  and  such  commendations  of  it  as  are  set  forth 
in  this  Prospectus,  he  has  already  erred  sufficiently  (iir  to  en- 
sure his  identification  with  Yankee  quackery.  He  has  been 
Bamumized  into  an  egregious  blunder."  [He  is  bound  to 
discredit  the  whole  affair,  under  any  circumstances,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  plainest  consistency.] 

Well  might  a  brother  editor  reply  to  the  foregoing,  thus  : 
"  The  bile  of  our  excellent  friend  has  just  been  agitated  after 

a  pestilent  fashion The  announcement  [of 

the  intended  publication]  hatli  all  the  ungenial  effects  upon  ' 
our  gossip  that  the  exhibition  of  a  pair  of  scarlet  decencies  f 
produces  upon  a  cranky  bull.    .....     Now,  just  lis-  i 

tea  to  ns  quietly  for  a  little.  More  than  two  years  t^,  the 
manuscript  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise  on  the  Scoto- 
Egyptians  came  under  our  ken.  We  perused  the  affair  with 
special  appetite,  and  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  its  pub- 
lication would  be  a  grateful  and  important  boon  to  the  re- 
pubHc  of  letters.  1^.  Simson  is  neither  a  mytli  nor  a  disci- 
ple of  Bamum."    Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  first  ediUv 
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writes  :  "  We  are  pleased  to  be  infonned  that  the  work  is  a 
bona  fide  production,  and  tliat  Mr.  Siiubod  va  do  Yankee 
fiction.  [As  if  he  did  not  know  that  from  the  first.]  And 
albeit  he,  [the  other  editor,]  fnmisheth  neither  facta  nor 
ailments  to  satisfy  ns  that  our  notions  of  the  Gipsies  of 
Scotland  are  heretical,  we  willingly  accept  his  recommend 
that  the  '  Scottieh  Gipsies '  will  be,  at  least,  an  entertaining 
book,  and  reserve  all  farther  remarks  till  we  see  it."[l] 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  curious  cridcism  ;  and  although  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  more  abont  it,  I  re&ain  from  doing  so. 
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